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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Jingo  was  born  for  grefttness.  He  had  in  his  character  the  great 
element  of  a  great  general — a  great  statesman  ;  marvellous  self- 
possession.  Meaner  boys  would  have  been  in  a  flutter  of  impa- 
tience ;  not  so  with  the  pupil  of  Tom  Blast.  Hence,  he  sat  under 
the  bed;  with  critical  ear,  listening  to  the  hard  breathing  of  the 
drunken  man,  who  soon  began  to  snore  with  such  discordant 
vehemence  that  Jingo  feared  ike  sleeper  might  awaken  his  bottle 
friend,  Mr.  Folder.  Jingo  knew  it  not ;  but  his  testimony  would 
have  been  very  valuable  to  Mrs.  Tangle  ;  for  the  snoring  of  her 
husband  was  one  of  the  disquietudes  of  that  all-suffering  woman  ; 
the  rather,  too,  that  the  man  constantly  denied  his  tendency  to  the 
habit.  He  never  snored.  Of  course  not ;  nobody  ever  does.  Now 
Jingo  might  have  been  a  valuable  witness  on  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Tangle,  who  could  never  succeed,  talk  as  she  would,  in  im- 
pressing her  husband  with  a  sense  of  his  infirmity.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  accusation  was  wont  to  be  repelled  as  a  gross  slander ; 
an  imputation  unworthy  of  a  wife  and  a  woman.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  endure  an  evil,  but  to  have  the  nuisance  treated  as  a  malicious 
fiction,  makes  it  intolerable.  And  Mrs.  Tangle  felt  it  so.  Of 
this,  however,  by  the  way.     Return  we  to  Jingo. 

With  knowing  delicate  ear,  the  child  continued  to  listen  to  the 
stertorous  agent.  At  length,  the  boy  crept  from  beneath  the  bed, 
and  treading  lightly  as  a  fairy  at  a  bridal  couch,  he  made  his  way 
to  the  window.     Now,  had  anybody  attempted  to  open  it  for  any 
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honest  purpose — bad  Molly,  the  maid,  for  instance,  sought  to 
raise  it  merely  to  give  her  opinion^  of  the  moon  and  the  night 
to  any  rustic  astronomer  below — it  is  very  certain,  that  the  window 
would  have  stuck,  and  jarred,  and  rattled ;  it  was  too  old  and 
crazy  to  be  made  a  comfortable  confidant  in  any  such  foolish 
business.  Ten  to  one,  but  it  had  waked  the  mistress  of  the  Olive 
Branch,  who  would  inevitably  have  nudged  the  master.  And  now 
a  robbery  was  to  be  done — ^a  most  tremendous  robbery — perhaps, 
to  be  further  solemnised  by  homicide — for  who  should  say  that  the 
ParcsB  who  wove  the  red  tape  of  the  life  of  Tangle,  attorney-at- 
law,  were  not  about  to  snip  it  ? — who  shall  say  that  so  awful  a 
crisis  did  not  at  that  moment  impend — and  yet  silently  went 
the  window  up  ;  easily,  smoothly,  as  though  greased  by  some 
witch;  smeared  with  fat  "from  murderer's  gibbet.'*  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  devil  makes  evil  so  very  easy  to  the  meanest  under- 
standing. 

Two  or  three  minutes  passed,  not  more,  and  Tom  Blast  thraat 
his  head  and  one  of  his  legs  into  the  chamber.  There  was  a  grim 
smile  upon  his  face — a  murderous  simper  at  his  mouth — a  brassy 
brightness  in  his  eyes,  that  showed  him  to  be  upon  a  labour  of  love. 
No  soldier  ever  scaled  a  wall,  to  receive,  it  may  be,  a  buUet  or  a 
bayonet,  with  the  after-leaf  of  laurel  that  the  Gazette  punctually 
lets  fall  upon  his  grave — no  hero,  we  say,  his  nerves  strung  with 
shouts,  his  heart  beating  to  the  beating  drums,  his  blood  boiling 
at  slaughter  heat,  his  whole  soul  breathing  fire  and  gunpowder, 
and  all  to  gloriously  slay  and  sack,  and  bum, — no  such  adventu* 
rous  plumed  biped  ever  looked  more  grimly  beautiful  than  did  thai 
low-thoughted  burglar,  that  leprous-minded  thief.  Strange  and 
mournful  this  to  think  of  I  For  what  was  there  good  or  noble  to 
make  his  muscles  iron  ?  What  holy  fiame  of  patriotism  raged  in 
his  heart,  refining  its  grossness — what  laurel  could  he  hope  for, 
wet  with  a  nation's  tears,  nations  always  weeping  when  the 
private  soldier  falls  ?  He  had  none  of  these  exalting  elements  to 
sublimate  him,  for  a  time,  into  an  immortal  imp  of  glory.  His 
motive  was  gold ;  brutalising  gold!  His  enemy,  if  he  came  to 
close  quarters,  a  weak,  wine-soddened  old  man.  His  fate,  if  he 
should  fail,  no  laurel  wreath,  but  sufibcating  rope.  And  yet,  we 
say,  the  conceit  of  poor  humanity!  We  feel  huml^ed  for  our 
nature,  but  we  must  declare  the  truth.  Well,  then,  .Thomas  Blast, 
prepared  for  robbery,  and  it  might  be,  bloodshed,  looked  as  hor- 
ribly animated — as  ferociously  happy — ^as  though  he  had  mounted 
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some  Hdiaa  rampaFt,  gracioasly  commiscHOiied  to  slay  man, 
woman,  and  child,  to  pillage  and  to  bam,  and  all  for  glory — aU 
for  the  eyerlasting  fame — of  who  shall  count  how  many  years,  or 
months,  or  days  !  How  very  different  the  pieinre — the  &tes  of  the 
two  men  !  And  then,  again,  there  is  no  Old  Bailey  (at  least  in 
this  world)  for  the  mighty  men  of  the  bally  burglar.  Mars  ! 

Whilst  writing  this  pieee  of  villany  as,  should  it  strangely 
enoagh  find  its  way  into  any  barrack,  it  will  be  called,  we  hiaye 
not  kept  Tom  Blast  astride  upon  the  window-Mil.  Oh  no  !  he  haa 
business  to  perform — hard,  worldly  business,  as  he  deems  it — and 
he  has  entered  the  chamber;  and  with  much  composure — a 
placidity  which  it  has  been  seen  he  has  transmitted  to  his  son-*- 
he  gazes  at  the  sleeping,  hard-breathing  Tangle.  Mr.  Blast  was 
not  a  man,  in  any  way,  aboTS  his  profession.  He  never  neglected, 
howeyer  petty  they  might  be,  any  of  the  details  of  his  art.  This 
feeling  of  precision  was,  we  haye  no  doubt,  bom  with  him  ;  and  long 
Custom  had  brought  the  principle,  or  whatever  it  was,  as  near  to 
perfection  as  may  be  allowed  to  any  achicyement  of  fallible  humi^ 
nity.  Had  destiny  put  Blast  in  the  rei^ctable  position  of  the 
attorney  in  the  bed,  sure  we  >are,  it  would  haye  been  the  same 
with  him. .  Certain  we  are  he  would  haye  been  as  particular  with 
his  inkhom,  his  pen,  his  parchment,  his  ferret, — as  he  now  was 
with  his  equipments  of  dark  lantern,  crowbar,  and  rope. 

For  some  moments.  Blast,  by  the  aid  of  his  lantern,  looked 
medltatingly  upon  Tangle.  Possibly  he  felt  such  a  deep  sense  of 
seemity  that  he  liked  to  daily  with  his  subject — ^to  coquet  with 
robbery — to  gently  sport  with  sin,  to  give  it  a  sweeter  flayour. 
For  this  is  a  trick  of  humanity  :  in  eyidence  of  which,  we  could 
and  we  would  quote  rosy  examples  :  but  no  ;  we  will  not  treat 
the  reader— in  this  history  we  haye  never  yet  done  so — as  though 
his  bosom  was  stuffed,  doll-like,  with  bran  :  we  believe  that  he  has 
a  heart  beating  in  it,  and  to  that  interpreter,  we  write,  as  we 
should  say,  many  things  in  short-hand  :  sometimes  we  may  lose  by 
it ;  nevertheless,  we  disdain  to  spell  ev^ry  passion  ynih  its  every 
letter. 

''  He  'd  never  be  stole  for  his  beauty,  would  he,  Jingo  ?"  asked 
Blast,  in  a  loud  whisper,  blandly  smiling. 

**  And  whatever  beauiy  he  has,  he  shuts  it  up  when  he  goes  to 
sleep,"  replied  the  child.  **  Oh,  isn't  he  drunk  I"  the  boy  added, 
with  considerable  zest. 

'<He  is,*'  said  Blast,  who  still  looked  contemplative.     Then 
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ig  tlie  Luttem,  to  cateh  the  best  Tiew  of  Tmngle's  iace»  he 
eoDtmned — "  Wlkat  a  horrible  pictar !  He  looks  as  if  he'd  c<Miie 
from  Jodj  in  a  cask  of  sjMrits,  and  was  just  laid  ont»  afore  he  was 
to  be  boned.      Jingo,  mj  boj" — and  the  paternal  hand  was 

feaify  laid  npoa  the  boj's  head — **  Jingo,  joor  poor  fathtt  maj 
are  his  fanhs,  like  other  men — ^I  can't  say  he  mayn't ;  no ;  but 
he  isn't  a  drunkard.  Jingo,  else  he  hadn't  got  on  the  little  he  has 
in  the  worid — ^he  hadn't,  indeed.  And  so,  take  warning  by  what 
yon  see — ^by  what  yon  see,"  and  Blast  stretching  hb  arm  towards 
the  sleeper,  said  this  in  a  low  voice — toachingly,  that  is,  paternally. 
''And  now.  Jingo,  where's  the  shiners?"  asked  the  man  of 
businefls. 

The  thooghtless  reader  may  deem  it  strange,  mmatnral,  that  a 
man  about  to  perpetrate  gibbet-work  shonld  thus  coolly  delay,  and 
after  his  own  fa^on,  moralise.  But  then  the  reader  most  ponder 
on  the  effect  of  long  habit.  In  his  first  battle — ^thoogh  common 
history  says  nothing  of  it — Julius  Ciesar,  not  from  cowardice,  but 
from  a  strange  inward  perturbation,  bled  at  the  nose :  similar 
accidents  may  have  happened  to  other  heroes  when  they  hare 
drawn  what  with  an  odd  gallantry  is  called  their  maiden  sword. 
Still  the  reader  may  not  yet  comprehend  the  composure  of  Tom 
Blast,  The  more  his  loss.  But  then,  probably,  the  reader  has 
nerer  been  a  housebreaker. 

Return  we  to  our  colloquy.     "  Jingo,  where's  the  shiners  ?" 

**  There !  "  said  the  boy,  pointing  to  the  closet :  ''  and  see,"  he 
whispered,  with  a  proud  look,  at  the  time  producing  Tangle's 
pistols — **  see,    IWe  got  his  pops ! " 

This  touch  of  early  prudence  and  sagacity  was  too  much  for  a 
father's  heart.  Tom  felt  himself  melted,  as  with  undisguised 
tenderness  he  said,  taking  an  oath  to  the  fact — <'  Well,  you  are  a 
bloomer  I  you  are—" 

At  this  moment,  Tangle  rolled  upon  his  side,  gabbling  some- 
thing in  his  sleep.  On  the  instant.  Jingo  was  at  the  bed-side, 
with  both  his  pistols  presented  at  the  sleeper's  head.  The  eyes 
of  the  little  wretch  glittered  like  a  snake's — his  lips  were  com- 

Eressed — ^his  eyebrows  knit — ^his  nostrils  swelling.     At  a  thought, 
0  looked  an  imp  of  murder. 
**  There  *s  a  beauty,"  said  the  encouraging  Blast,  "  don't  let 
wag — if  ho  should  " — it  was  needless  for  Blast  to  finish  the 
stion  ;  a  terrible  grin,  and  a  nod  from  Jingo,  showed  that  he 
y  understood  the  paternal  wish. 
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*^  This  is  the  closet,  eh  ?"  said  Blast,  with  a  yery  contemptuous 
look  at  the  frail  partition  between  him  and  El  Dorado.  Then 
Blast  took  a  small  crowbar  from  his  pocket ;  a  remarkably  neat, 
portable  instrument.  For  some  seconds  he  stood  twirling  it  in 
his  hand  with  the  composed  air  of  a  professor.  Had  he  been  a 
fashionable  fiddler,  he  could  not  have  fondled  his  alchemic  Cre> 
mona  more  tenderly,  more  lovingly. 

One  moment  he  looks  at  the  door.  Ha !  that  was  the  touch  of 
a  master  !  How  it  was  done,  we  know  not.  By  what  sleight — 
what  dexterity  of  hand,  we  cannot  guess,  but  in  a  few  seconds, 
the  door  yielding  to  the  instrument,  opens  with  a  dull,  sudden 
sound  ;  and  Tom  Blast  surveys  Tangle's  chest  of  gold,  Blast's 
son  and  heir  still  presenting  two  pistols  at  Tangle's  dnmken  head. 
.  At  the  opening  of  the  door.  Jingo  looked  round  and  laughed. 
Before,  his  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  sleeping  man  ;  and  it  was 
plain,  from  the  working  of  the  boy's  face,  that  he  was  fighting 
with  some  horrid  thought — some  damnable  temptation.  There 
was  he  with  death  in  lus  two  little  hands — there  was  he  with  a 
terrible  cixriosity  Rowing  in  his  features  :  his  lips  trembled,  and 
.he  shifted  uneasily  on  his  feet ;  he  breathed  hard  ;  he  glanced, 
for  an  instant,  down  the  muzzle  of  each  pistol.  There  was  the  man 
— ^sleeping — still  alive,  though  seethed  in  drink,  and  looking  like 
death.  There  he  was — ^the  dreaming  man  with  his'  dreaming  mur- 
derer. -  For  should  the  devil — and  the  boy  felt  him  at  his  side-— 
should  the  demon  only  jog  his  elbow,  crook  his  finger — and  how 
odd,  how  strange,  how  very  curious  it  would  be,  to  see  that  sleep- 
ing face,  with  a  flash,  asleep  in  death  ;  to  catch  the  look — the 
brief  one  look,  as  the  soul  shot  into  darkness  ! 

But  Tom  Blast  suddenly  burst  the  door,  and  the  boy  laughed 
and  trembled.  He  thought  it  very  strange — very  odd — he  could 
have  wept. 

"All  right,"  said  Tom,  "we're  lords  for  life!"  He  then 
laid  hands  upon  the  box — paused — and  looked  suddenly  blank. 
Wayward,  obstinate  Plutus  !  He  would  not  be  lifted — no,  in  his 
heavy  majesty,  he  would  not  be  made  to  budge.  Again  and 
again  Tom  Blast  essayed  to  stir  the  god — to  take  him  in  his  loving 
arms,  and,  hugging  him  to  his  breast,  to  bear  the  divinity  to  some 
sweet  solitude,  and  make  him  all  his  own.  Provoking,  was  it  not, 
that  that  which  added  to  the  treasure,  added  to  the  difficulty  ? 
Tom  could  have  cursed  the  patriotism  of  the  voters  of  Liquorish, 
that — ^the  immovable  box  declared  it — ^bore  so  high  a  price.     He 
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liad  no  bdtef  thai  tiieir  Tiriuo  could  haie  he&A  bo  verj  raAoMe — 
to  tliemselvos.  Tom,  howerer,  would  not  1»o  baffled.  No  ;  a  TCoee 
ifisued'  from  the  box,  ihat,  like  the  Toice  of  jeering  beauty,  at 
once  piqued  and  animated  him.  And  now  he  was  resolved.  His 
sinews  might  crack—  his  Adam's  clay  might  be  flawed  boieath 
the  load — neyerthelefis,  he  would  lift  it. 

"  Jingo,"  whispered  Tom,  **  don't,  more  a  fbvt.  The  damned 
•box" — in  this  way  does  ungrateful  man  too  often isreat  his  si^er- 
'flux  of  wealth  ! — *'  can't  be  lowered  out  of  window  ;  'twould  go 
smash.  I'll  careep  down  and  unbolt  the  door,  and  then" — ^Blast 
had  eaid  enough  ;  Jingo  nodded  his  perfect  compirehensioii  of  his 
father  s  plan  ;  and  -the  robber,  silently  as  a  shadow  creeps  akmg 
the  floor,  passed  firom  the  room.  Jingo  was  alone — alone,  with 
his  murderous  toys — for  to  him  they  were  very  playthings — and  the 
^sleeping  sot.  A^ain,  did  strange  thoughts  tingle  in  that  mistaught 
little  brain — agabi  did  a  devilish  spirit  of  misc&ef  begin  to  possess 
him,  when  his  paternal  monitor  returned,  with  a  lightened,  a 
pleased  look. 

It  was,  doubtless,  a  chBrming  sight — a  speetade  hugely  enjoyed 
by  the  few  select  spectators  -  to  behold  Hercules  make  Ins  flnal 
muscular  preparation  for  the  achievement  of  anyone  of  his  labours. 
The  majesty  of  will — ^that  moral  regality  of  man — mirot  have  so 
beamed  and  flashed  around  his  brows,  ^at  even  the  gods  may 
have  looked  &om  the  windows  of  heaven,  pleased  with  a  royalty 
that  seemed  a  shadow  of  their  own.  And  so  be  of  good  heart  ye 
many  sons  of  Hercules,  flghting,  wrestling  with  the  monsters  of 
adverse  fate — be  of  good  faith,  rthough  you  combat  in  the  solitude 
of  a  desert ;  neverthdess,  bdieve  it,  if  ye  flght  courageously,  there 
are  kind  looks  from  heaven  always  beaming  on  you  ! 

We  incHne  to  the  belief  that  Tom  Blast  had  never  heard  of 
Hercules  ;  or  if  indeed  he  had,  the  name  was  so  associated  with 
the  Pillars,  that  if  he  ever  considered  the  matter  at  all,. he  may 
pensfaance  have  thought  Hercules  some  very  famous  tapster,  and 
that  certain  London  hostdries  known  as  Hercules'  Pilliu*B  merely 
eterm^d  his  reputation.  We  forget,  too,  the  name  of  ilhe  anti- 
^piary  who  wrote  a  very  thick  book,  proving  that  the  pi&iiB  set  up 
by  Hercules — ^vulgarly  supposed  to  eommemoarate  Ins  labours — 
were  no  other  than  a  very  (^ssic  public-house,  wherein,  after  his 
last  day's  work,  he  drained  his  cool  tankard.  Be  tfaas  as  it  may, 
Bbtst  was  in  no  way  vtrengtiiened  by  ihe  tkon^t  of  ^e  a»fbnmng 
Hercuies,  when  he  prepareid  himself  to  lift  i^im  kssidioididbr  ijkat 
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Bweei — 4hat  ''hMvj  lightness,  serieos  vanUj  " — iluA  soa- 
iftimiig,  onuhiDg  weight  of  gold.  NeTerthekn,  the  preparaiiQii 
of  Bhuii  WAS  woiihy  of  the  best  scoundrel  hero  of  the  world's  old 
age  and  weakness.  He  looked  at  the  box  with  flashing  resolutioa 
— <ftet  his  teeth — fijLed  his  feet — and  put  forth  his  aaas,  as  thou^ 
he  would  root  «|»  an  oak. 

And  new  shunt,  ye  imps  I  Scream,  je  deviUdns, — ^forit  is  done ! 
The  gold  is  on  the  thi^'s  shoulder  !  His  knees  quiver  benealh 
the  sudden  wealth — ^his  ohest  labours — ^his  face  grows  purple  as 
gprapes — aad  the  veins  in  his  gibbet  brow  start  .thick  and  black 
with  hlood, — jet  a  prood  smile  plays  about  his  horse-shoe  mouth, 
and  he  looks  a  Newgate  h«ro  I 

BrettthiBg  hard,  in  hoarse  whispen,  the  robber  gives  directions 
to  the  bey — **  Jingo — good  fellow — don't  stir— ^nly  a  minute — 
<mly  a  minute — ^when  I'm  dear  off — then — ^you  know.''  Aad 
with  this  broken  counsel.  Blast — ^his  strength  strained  to  the 
utmost,  tiffnadto  the  door — and  etaggered  from  the  room.  Young 
Jingo's  £ace  darkened,  and  now  he  glanced  towards  ih»  window, 
to  secure  Idmself  a  retreat,  now  he  listened  to  catch  the  progress 
of  ins  father's  footsteps.  To  trip — ^to  stumble  but  an  inch— and 
what  a  crashing  summons  to  the  whole  household  would  result 
from  that  fallen  heap  of  gold  !  Still  he  .listened,  and  still  he  felt 
reassured  !  The  robber  made  silent  and  sueeessful  progress.  It 
wms  a  difficult  passage — ^that  narrow,  crooked  staircase ;  and  as 
the  ihief  aocommodated  his  burthen  to  its  winding  way,  thoughts 
of  mmrtality  would  come  into  the  thief's  brain  ;  for  he  marvelled 
how  when  anybody  died — and  it  was  an  old,  old  house — ^they 
eacried  the  coffin  down  that  confined,  sinuous  path.  But  gold — 
heart-strengthening  gold — is  on  his  shouldars,  and  he  bears  up  with 
AtlaQlean  will,  the  whilst  he  moves  along  noiselessly  as  the  hare 
liraps  en  the  greensward.  He  has  crossed  the  threshold — closed 
the  door  behind  him — he  is  in  the  wide  world,  with  his  fortune  on 
his  shoulders.     Whither  shall  he  go  ? 

Diract,  asMst  him,  ye  good  genii  that,  all  unseen,  favour  and 
strengthen  the  mere  money-maker  ;  the  man,  who  only  eats,  and 
drinks,  and  takes  his  temperate  rest,  that  he  may  be  keener  at  a 
bttigain,  aharfer  for  profit.  H«w  many, — save  that  their  goldeoi 
burdttM  are  hkwful  gains,  that  is,  obtained  by  no  gross  violation 
of  itho'  fltatote— «re,  :like  Tom  Bkkst,  puzzled,  confounded,  by  the 
Tflfy  iveaswe  ifaey  have  toiled  for  ?  What  a  hurd,  ungrat^ul 
WB^|hA»--p4hettmfin8tnNis  wedith !    Somehow,  with  all  the  Uesongs 
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mingled  with  it,  they  cannot  extract  heart's  ease  from  it.  They 
sweat  and  toil  under  the  load,  when — ^though  they  know  not  how 
to  secure  the  happiness— they  would  fain  sit  themselves  down  on 
some  green,  pleasant  spot,  and  enjoy  their  long-toiled-for  delight. 
No,  it  may  not  he.  The  spirit — the  sole'  possessing  spirit  that, 
day  and  night,  made  them  subdue  all  gentler,  softer  influences,  to 
the  one  exhausting  purpose,  wealth — ^the  spirit  is  still  their  despot, 
and  rules  them  as  tyrannously  when  in  cloth  of  gold,  as  when  in 
frieze.  They  hare  worked,  sweated  for  the  precious  load  ;  and, 
when  obtained,  it  is  hung  about  with  fears.  How  many  have 
crawled,  brute-like,  on  all-fours  through  dirty,  winding  ways  to 
wealth,  with  the  sweet  unction  at  their  souls  that,  arrived  at  the 
glorious  bourne,  they  would  then  walk  very  erect ;  would  cleanse 
themselves  of  the  inevitable  defilements  of  the  road ;  would,  in 
sooth,  become  very  sweet  men  indeed.  Well,  they  have  reached 
the  shrine  ;  they  have  learned  the  true  "  Open  Sesame  !  '* — they  are 
rich,  past  all  their  morning  dreams  of  wealth — ^but  somehow,  there 
is  the  trick  of  old  habit, — ^they  cannot  well  stand  upright ;  and  their 
hands  have  been  so  dirtied, /edtn^  their  way  to  Plutus,  it  seems  to 
them  a  foolish  task  to  try  to  whiten  and  purify  them.  This, 
however,  they  can  do.  They  can,  somehow,  blind  the  world :  yes, 
they  can  put  on  very  white  gloves. 

Take  from  Tom  Blast  the  spot  of  felony, — and  as  he  staggers 
onward  in  darkness  and  uncertainty,  almost  crushed  with  his 
weight  of  wealth — ^knowing  not  where  to  find  repose — ^he  is  no 
other  than  your  monstrously  rich  man,  who  has  exchanged  his 
heart  at  the  Mint  for  coined  pieces. 

Fatigued,  perplexed  with  rising  fears,  the  robber  goes  on  his 
unknown  way.  He  strikes  wide  from  the  village — goes  down 
lanes — crosses  fields.  And  then  he  pauses  ;  and  casting  his  load 
upon  the  earth,  he  sits  upon  it,  takes  off  his  hat,  and  wipes  the 
streaming  sweat  from  his  brow,  a  myriad  of  unthought  of  stars 
looking  down  upon  his  felon  head. 

Yes  ;  he  has  taken  the  good  resolution.  He  will  henceforth  be 
an  honest,  respectable  man.  Let  fate  be  only  so  kind  as  to  assure 
him  his  present  spoil,  and  he  will  wash  his  hands  of  all  such  work 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  will — he  thinks — leave  London. 
Yes  ;  he  will  discipline  his  soul  to  forego  the  sweet  allurements, 
the  magic  wiles  of  that  city  of  Comus.  He  will  go  into  the 
coimtry,  and  be  very  good  to  the  poor.  He  will  change  his  name. 
With  such  change,  he  cannot  but  slough  much  of  the  bad  reputa- 
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tioB  that  the  prejudice  of  society  has  fixed  upon  him.  He  wiU 
become  a  countiy  gentleman.  He  will  give  away  a  bullock  and 
blankets  at  Christmas.  He  will  go  regularlj  to  church.  Yes  ; 
he  will  show  that  he  can  be  truly  religious  ;  for  he  will  hare  a  pew 
as  fine,  if  not  finer,  than  any  pew  he  had  peeped  into  yesterday. 
If  fate,  for  this  once — ^this  last  time — ^would  only  be  kind  to  him  ! 
This  virtuous  determination  so  befooled  the  felon,  that  he  felt  his 
heart  opened  ;  felt  all  his  nature  softened  to  receire  the  best  and 
kindUest  impressions.  Though,  in  his  various  crooked  ways,  Tom 
Blast  had  gulled  many,  many  men,  yet  had  he  never  so  com- 
pletely, duped  any  man,  as,  at  that  moment,  Tom  duped  Tom.  He 
felt  himsdf  mightily  comforted.  He  looked  around  bim — at  the 
hedges — ^the  trees  ;  as  though  carefully  noting  their  particular 
whereabout.  He  rose  blithely,  with  some  new  resolution.  With 
renewed  strength,  he  swung  the  box  upon  his  shoulder,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  had  hidden  it.  He  would  come  back  at  a  proper  season 
— and  with  proper  means — ^to  make  the  surer  of  it. 

Return  we  to  Tangle's  chamber.  Oh,  innocent  sleep !  There 
was  the  parliamentary  agent — ^the  man  with  the  golden  key  to 
open  the  door  of  St.  Stephen's  to  young  St.  James — ^there  was 
he,  still  in  port-wine  slumbers — still  sunk  in  the  claret  sea ! 
Beautiful  was  the  morning !  The  nimble  air  frolicked  in  at  the 
open  window — for  the  mercurial  Jingo  had  not  closed  it  when  he 
departed  with  Tangle's  treasures.  The  glorious  sun  rose  blushing 
at  the  ways  of  slothful  man.  The  sparrows,  tenants  of  the 
eaves,  flew  from  distant  fields,  many  a  one  proving,  by  the  early 
worm  that  writhed  about  its  bill,  the  truthfulness  of  proverb  lore. 
And  still  the  attorney  slept !  Sleep  on,  poor  innocence !  Thou 
knowest  not  the  gashes  cut  in  thy  pocket ;  thou  knowest  not  how 
that  is  bleeding  mortal  drops  of  coined  blood  ;  for  how  much 
seeming  gold  is  there,  that,  looked  upon  aright,  is  aught  other 
metal  ?    Sleep  on. 

And  Tangle  sleeps  and  dreams.  A  delicious  vision  creases 
and  wrinkles  his  yellow  face  like  folds  in  parchment.  Yes ; 
Tangle  dreams.  And  we  know  the  particular  dream,  and — sweet 
is  the  privilege! — ^we  may  and  will  tell  it.  Somnus,  father  of 
dreams — ^what  a  progeny  has  he  to  answer  for  ! — did  not  kindly 
send  to  the  lawyer  a  visionary  courier  to  apprise  him  of  his  loss  ; 
and  so  to  break  the  afEiction  to  his  sleep  that,  waking,  he  might 
perhaps  the  better  endure  it.  Oh,  no  !  there  would  have  been 
no  sport  in  that.  Contrast  is  the  soul  of  whim  ;  and  Somnus  was 
inclined  to  a  joke  with  the  razor-sharp  attorney. 
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WhereupoD,  Tangle  dreamt  that  Le  was  on  his  death-bed — said 
jieTertheleBBy  bed  to  him  had  neyer  been  eo  delicious.  He  knew 
his  hour  was  come  :  a  smiling  angel — all  effulgence-— <xi  eii&er 
«de — ^had  told  him  so.  And  Tangle,  calling  up  a  deeent  loc^  ai 
regret  at  his  wife  and  children,  standing  about  them,  told  them  .to 
be  comforted,  as  he  was  going  immediatelj  to  heaven.  This  he 
knew ;  and  it. showed  theur  ignorance  to  look  any  doubt  of  the 
Bttdkter.  Thai  chest  of  gold--the  gold  once  taken  to  pay  the 
dectors  of  Liqnansh — ^was,  after  the  manner  of  dreams,  somehew 
las  own  property.  And  therefore,  he  ordered  the  chest  to  be 
placed  on  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and  opened.  The  lid  was  raised  ; 
and  oh,  what  a  glory !  It  was  filled  to  the  edge  with  height, 
fadght  guineas,  adl  bearing  the  benevolent  face — a  wonderful 
likeness,  in  fact,  as  every  face  on  gold  is,  a  speaking  hkenees, 
f<ir  it  jtalks  every  tongue — of  George  the  Third  !  Whsa  Tangle 
saw  them,  he  smiled  a  smile — ay,  could  we  have  followed  it — ^to 
the  very  roots  of  his  heiurt.  '*  I  am  going  to  heaven,"  said  he  } 
''I  have  toikd  all  my  life  for  that  goodly  end  ;  I  have  sensed 
and  scraped  these  blessed  things  together,  knowing  that  if  I  had 
enough  of  them  to  bear  my  weight,  they  would  carry  me  straight 
to  Paradise.  No,  my  dear  wife,  my  darling  children,  think  not 
my  brain  is  wandering  ;  think  me  not  light-headed ;  for  at  ikiB 
soLeam  time,  this  awful  moment,  I  only  hope  to  consummate  the 
groat  object  of  my  life.  I  have  made  money  in  this  world,  Uiat, 
by  its  means,  I  niight  make  sure  of  heaven  in  the  next.  And 
they'' — and  Tangle  again  pointed  to  the  guineas — ^Uhose  bright 
celestials  will  carry  me  there  !"  And  now  comes  the  wond^U 
part  of  the  dream.  When  Tangle  had  ceased  speaking,  every 
guinea  rose,  as  upon  tiny  wings,  from  the  box ;  and,  like  a 
swarm  of  bees,  Med  the  death-chamber  with  a  humming  souad. 
And  then  gradually  every  King  Geoige  the  Third  face  upon  the 
guinea  grew  and  rounded  into  a  cherub  head  of  glittering  gdd, 
ike  wings  extending  and  expanding.  And  who  ^all  count  the 
number  of  the  cherubim  glorifying  the  chamber  with  their 
effulgence,  and  making  it  resound  with  their  trenu^dous  music  ! 
A  short  time,  and  then  ^Tangle  dreamt  that  the  cherubim  were 
bearing  him  from  his  bed — all  lifting,  all  supporting  him,  all 
tending  him  in  his  upward  flight.  Ami  then  again  he  smiled  at 
his  worldly  wisdom,  for  he  felt  that  every  guinea  he  had  made— 
na  matter  how,  upon  earth — was  become  an  angel,  helping  him 
^to  heavai.  And  still  in  his  dream — smiling  and  smiling,  he 
went  up — up — up ! 
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Moir»  if  maj  tKnXimg  reader  dispates  the  antheftticky  of  this 
dvoam— *if,  piuhing  it  aside,  he  ealls  it  extraragant  and  ridiculous, 
ire  are,  without  further  preparation,  ready  to  prove  it  a  very 
jreasiwiahle  and  likely  dream ;  a  dream  that  is  no  other  than  a 
visionary  embodiment  of  ^e  waking  thon^ts  of  many  a  man, 
^o  hoards  and  hoards,  as  though  every  bit  of  gold  was,  as  the 
.lawyers  have  it,  seisin  of  Paradise.  Wl»n  (and  it  does  some- 
times  happen)  a  high  dignitary  of  the  Church  dies  with  a  coffer  of 
Bome  Jbundved  and  foorty  thousand  pounds,  who  shall  say  that  the 
good  man  has  not  hoarded  them,  in  the  behef  that  every  pound 
wsft-aerre  lam  as  an  angel  to  help  him  to  heaTen  ?  He  knows  he 
oannot  take  them  to  bliss  ;  but,  whh  a  wisdom  unknown  to  mneh 
«f  the  ignorant  laity,  he  evidently  beheves  that  they  can  carry 
Jbmi  there.  Hence  even  Church  avarice,  properly  considered,  may 
be  wneOBUt  religi<m-h«ce  a  cntwBng.  oaterpillw  miBer  may 
only  crawl  to  soar  the  higher — a  triumphant  Psyche  ! 

And  still  Tangle,  in  his  dream,  was  ascending  to  the  stars. 
Was  ever  man  brought  back  to  this  earth  with  so  terrible  a  shock  ? 
Compared  with  it,  a  drop  from  a  balloon  upon  Sionehenge  would 
be  a  few  feet  fall  upon  a  feather-bed. 

**  HaUo  i  Bless  me !  My  good  friend !  Well,  you  have  a  con- 
Btitotion !     Sleep  with  the  window  open  ! " 

Such  yrere  the  exclamations  of  Mr.  Feeder,  up  and  arrayed  for 
an  early  walk.  Though  by  no  means  unwell  from  the  last  night — 
"oortainly  not,  for  he  was  never  soberer  in  his  life — ^he  thought  he 
would  take  a  ramble  in  the  fields  just  to  dissipate  a  little  dulness, 
A  alight  heaviness  he  felt ;  and  bong  of  a  companionable  nature, 
he  thought  he  would  hdid  out  to  Mr.  Tangle  -the  advantage  of 
apoompauying  him.  Whereupon,  he  tried  the  attorney's  door, 
and,  finding  it  unlocked,  with  the  pleasant  freedom  of  a  friend^  he 
mimed  the  chamber.  The  opened  window  struck  him  with  yast 
astonishment.  The  election  was  not  over,  and  Mr.  Tangle  might 
catch  his  death.  Again  he  gave  voioe  to  his  anjuety.  '*  My  dear 
«ir, — Mr.  Tangle — the  windiow — *' 

<*  Ten  thousand  cherubs,''  said  Tangle,  still  in  the  clouds, — 
*'  ten  thousand,  and  not  one  less.  I  knew  I  had  ten  thousand  ; 
and  aU  good :  not  a  pocket-piece  among  'em.     Cherubs ! " 

**  Bless  ^my  soul  r'  said  Polder,  ''he's  in  some  sweet  dream; 
and /With  the- window  <^n.  Well,  if  I  could  dream  at  all  under 
aoeii  cironmataDces,  I  should  certainly  dream  I  was  in  a  saw-mill 
wilii*  a  m&w  gvisg.  through  erery  joint,  of  my  body.  And,  what 's 
more^  Ishottbl^wdke  ai^  find  it  all  true.     Mr.  Tangle ! " 
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With  other  exclamations — ^with  still  more  strenuous  pulling — 
Mr.  Folder  saw  that  he  was  about  to  achieve  success.  There  were 
undeniable  symptoms  of  Mr.  Tangle's  gradual  return  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  £  8.  d,  of  this  world.  Gradually,  cherub  by 
cherub  was  letting  him  down  easily  to  this  muddy  earth.  The 
attorney  stretched  out  his  legs  like  a  spider — flung  up  his  arms — 
and  with  a  tremendous  yawn  opened  his  mouth  so  wide,  that  Mr. 
Folder — ^but  he  was  not  a  man  of  high  courage — ^might  have  seen 
that  attorney's  yery  bowels.  Tangle  unclosed  his  stiffly-opening 
eyelids.  It  was  plain  there  was  a  mist — ^possibly  a  cloud,  as  from 
burnt  claret — ^passing  before  his  orbs :  for  it  was  some  moments, 
before  the  face  of  Mr.  Folder  loomed  through  the  vapour.  At 
length,  Tangle — ^with  every  vein  in  his  head  beating  away  as 
though  it  would  not  beat  in  such  fashion  much  longer ;  no,  it  would 
rather  burst — at  length  Tangle,  resolving  to  be  most  courageously 
jolly,  laughed  and  cried  out — "  Well,  what 's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Folder,  "  as  to-day  is  a  busy 
day,  I  thought  we  could  not  be  too  fresh  for  work  :  and  so,  as  we 
were  a  little  late,  I  may  say,  too,  a  little  wild  last  night — " 

"  Pooh,  pooh  ;  not  a  bit.  I  never  felt  better :  never,  in  all  my 
life.  I  always  know  when  I  'm  safe,  and  drink  accordingly. 
Never  was  yet  deceived,  sir ;  never.  There 's  no  port  in  the  world 
I  'd  trust,  like  the  port  you  get  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  cloth : 
they're  men  above  deceit,  sir  ;  above  deceit." 

**  Nevertheless,  I  do  think  a  walk  in  the  fields — just  a  turn 
before  breakfast — " 

"  No,"  said  Tangle,  "  turning  upon  his  side,  evidently  set  upon 
another  nap :  "  no ;  I  like  buttercups  and  daisies,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing — ^breath  of  cows,  and  so  forth — ^but  not  upon  an  empty 
stomach." 

"Well  to  be  sure,"  said  Folder,  "you  economize.  You  get 
your  air  and  sleep  together." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?"  grunted  Tangle. 

"  Why  you  sleep  with  your  window  open,  don't  you  ?"  asked 
Folder. 

**  Never,"  replied  Tangle. 

"  No :  then  who  has  opened  it  for  you  ?" 

Mr.  Tangle  raised  himself  in  his  bed.  We  will  not  put  down 
the  oath  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  Folder,  he  thundered  forth, 
when  he  saw  his  casement  open  to  the  winds.  Suddenly  he  leapt 
from  the  bed  ;  and  as  suddenly  Mr.  Folder  quitted  the  chamber* 

**  Robbery  !  Murder  I "  cried  Tangle,  with  amazing  lungs. 
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Now,  we  have  never  known  this  confusion  of  tenns  in  any  way 
accounted  for.  True  it  is,  Mr.  Tangle  saw,  as  he  heliered,  the 
clearest  evidence  of  robbery  ;  but  there  was  no  drop,  no  speck  of 
blood,  to  afford  the  slightest  hint  of  homicide.  Wherefore,  then, 
should  he,  falling  into  a  common  error  of  humanity,  couple  mutder 
with  theft?  Why  is  it,  we  ask,  that  infirm  man,  suddenly 
awakened  to  a  loss  of  pelf,  almost  always  connects  with  the  mis- 
fortune, the  loss  of  life  ?  Are  purse-strings  and  heart-strings  so 
inevitably  interwoven  ?  We  merely  let  fall  this  subject  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  metaphysician ;  and  so  pursue  our  story. 

**  Robbery !  Murder !"  yelled  Tangle,  dancing  in  his  shirt 
about  the  room  like  a  frantic  Indian.  Mr.  Folder,  at  the  door, 
took  up  the  cry,  and  in  a  few  minutes  landlord  and  landlady, 
chambermaid,  waiter,  and  boots,  with  half-a-dozen  tenants  of  the 
Olive  Branch,  were  at  Tangle's  door.  "  A  minute — only  a  minute," 
cried  Tangle,  as  they  were  about  to  enter — *'  Not  dressed  yet — the 
murderous  thieves  —  nearly  naked — ^the  scoundrel  malefactors 
— ^guineas,  guineas  —  gone  —  gone  —  where 's  my  stockings  ?" 
Very  distressing  to  a  soul  of  sympathy  was  the  condition  of 
Mr.  Tangle.  As  he  hunted  about  the  floor  for  his  scattered 
articles  of  dress,  his  face — ^he  could  not  help  it — was  turned 
towards  the  empty  closet,  as  though  in  his  despair  he  thought  some 
good  fairy  might  replace  the  treasure  there,  even  while  he  looked. 
— Thus,  looking  one  way,  and  seeking  his  raiment  in  divers  others, 
he  brought  his  head  two  or  three  times  in  roughest  companionship 
with  the  bed-post.  At  length,  very  sternly  rebuked  by  one  of 
these  monitors,  he  made  a  desperate  effort  at  tranquillity.  He 
ceased  to  look  towards  the  closet.  Setting  his  teeth,  and  breath- 
ing like  a  walrus,  he  drew  on  his  stockings.  He  then  encased 
his  lower  members  in  their  customary  covering ;  and  then  the 
tumed-ont  pockets  once  more  smit  his  bruised  soul.  He  dropt 
upon  the  bed,  and  sent  forth  one  long,  deep,  piteous  groan. 
**  The  murderous  villains !  Even  my  'bacco-stopper !  he  cried :  and 
then  his  eyelids  quivered  ;  but  he  repressed  the  weakness,  and  did 
not  weep.  **  Somebody  shall  swing  for  this — somebody  1  '*  he 
said ;  and  this  sweet,  sustaining  thought  seemed  for  a  time 
mightily  to  comfort  him.  And  thus,  the  Mtomey  continued  to 
dress  himself,  his  hand  trembling  about  every  button-hole ;  whilst 
the  crowd  at  his  chamber-door  exchanged  sundry  speculations  as 
to  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  robbery,  the  landlord  loudly  exclaim- 
ing that  nothing  of  the  sort  had  ever  been  known  in  his  house  :  a 
statement  emphatically  confirmed  by  his  dutiful  wife. 
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<'  And  now,"  cried  Tffigley  tying  tiie  w&ile  kiB  neekcloifch  Vkt  a 
hay -wisp;  ''  and  now,  ladies  and  genilemen,  yon  may  come  in." 
Instantly  the  chamber  was  thronged.     '^Look  here — look  hese," 
he  said,  waging  his  hand  towards  the  empty  closet  as  a  tremondoaA 
show — "  this  is  a  pretty  sight,  I  think,  for  a  respectable  houae !  '* 

**  What 's  the  matter,  sir  ?  "  said  the  landlord.  '*  Have  toq 
loBtaaytMng?" 

'*  Lost  anything  !  "  exclaimed  Tangle  ;  <'  only  a  box  of  gold  I 
Yes — I — I  won't  say  how  many  guineas." 

There  was  somethio^  touching,  awfiil,  in  this  intelligence  ;  for* 
eyery  one  of  the  hearers,  in  some  way  or  the  other,  called  upon 
Heayen  to  bless  him  or  her,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  everybody 
also  declaring  that,  he  or  she  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

"But,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  very  provokingly,  "are  yon 
sure  there  's  no  mi^ake — ^was  it  there  when  you  went  to  bed  ?" 

To  this  impertinent,  insultaiig,  un^edling  quee^on.  Tangle  made^ 
no  verbal  answer.     He  merely  looked  daggerwise  in  the  face  of 
the  querist,  and  laughed  scornfully,  hysterioally.     He  might  as 
well  have  laughed  in  the  dead  face  of  a  dead^wail,  for  the  lajadloard 
continued : 

"Because  you  know,  sir,  and  this  gentlanaa "—he  meant  Fol- 
der— "  and  Molly  Chambermaid,  and  boots,  and  my  wife,  all  know 
that  you  was  a  little  the  worse  or  the  better  for  liquor,  as  you  may 
think  it,  when  you  came  home  from  Lazarus  Hall.  You.  must 
feel  that,  sir  -;  I  'm  sure  you  do  feel  it»" 

"  I*tell  you  what,  landlord,"  said  Tangle.  "  I  tell  you  what, 
sir  ;  this  insolence  shall  not  serve  your  turn — not  at  all.  You  shall 
not  rob  me  of  my  reputation  to  cover  the  robbery  of  my  money." 

"  /  rob  you  !  /  rob  you  ! "  cried  the  landlord,  advancing  towards 
Tangle,  and  followed  by  his  wife,  the  maid,  and  boots,  all  taking 
part  in  the  music -"  He  rob  you  !  "     "  Master  rob  you  !  " 

"  Look  there  !  I  take  you  all  to  witness,**  cried  Tangle, 
running  to  the  bed,  pluddng  away  the  piUows,  and  showing  a  key— 
"  the  key  of  the  closet ;  of  that  very  closet.  Now,  had  I  forgotten 
myself  for  a  moment  as  a  gentleman  or  a  man  of  business,  is  it 
likely  that  I  should  have  been  so 'particular  with  that  key  ?  " 

"  They  must  have  come  in  at  the  winder,"  said  the  boots,  gaping 
at  the  open  casement. 

"  Hallo !  my  fine  fellow,"  cried  the  too  subtle  Tangle;:  "  you  seem 
to  know  something  about  it  ?  " 

"Acause,"  answered  the  uni^aken  boots,  "  aeause  this  gen- 
tleman said  he  found  the  winder  open**' 
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The  landlord  approached  the  closet,  lo<^ed  aboat  it  as  though 
possibly  the  box  might  still  be  in  some  comer  ;  then  scratched  his 
head;  then  with  his  thumb  and  finger  felt  the  bolt  of  the  lock,  and 
then  sagaciouslj  observed;  "  he  was  an  old  hand  as  did  this.  All 
the  marks  on  it,  sir  ;  all  the  marks  on  it.'' 

"  A  great  consolation/'  answered  Tangle,  with  a  ghasdy  gtia. 
^*  Well,  Mr.  Landlord,  seeing  yourself  in  this  condition — ^what  do 
you  propose  ?  "     And  the  looks  of  the  landlord  answered — Nothings 

"  You  see,  sir,''  at  length  the  Olive  Branch  made  aaswer, 
*'  you  see,  sir,  this  is  election  time.  Now  there  isn't  a  honester 
place  in  the  woiid — though  I  was  bom  in  it,  I  must  say  it, — than 
Liquorish.     But  at  election  time,  all  sorts  of  villains  come  about 

us,  as  you  must  know.  I  don't  see  what  you  can  do Yes ;  you 

can  send  the  bellman  roimd  with  a  reward  for  the  thief — and  "— 

*'  Pooh,  pooh,  foolish  man  ! "  cried  Folder,  who  then  drew 
Tangle  aside.  **  Don't  you  see,  my  dear  sir,  how  sudi  a  step 
would  damage  us  ?  Don't  you  see  how  it  would  serve  the  other 
party  ?  Imagine  !  '  Lost,  a  box  of  guineas  from  the  Olive 
Branch  ! '  Consider ;  what  squibs  they  'd  fire  at  us.  They  'd 
swear, — ^that  is,  they  would  insinuate, — that  we  had  brought  down. 
the  gold  to  bribe  the  electors." 

**  That  never  struck  me,"  answered  Tangle  ;  **  'tis  more  than 
likely.  Heaven  help  us  !  What 's  to  be  done  ?  Five-and-thirty 
years  have  I  been  in  practice  ;  and  never — ^never  before  such  a 
blow.  Stript,  sir — stript,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  maudlin  sorrow — 
"stript  even  of  my  'bacco-stopper. " 

At  this  moment.  Doctor  Gilead's  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door, 
and  the  footman  entered  the  Olive  Branch,  bearing  a  letter  for 
Mr.  Folder.  This  arrival,  coupled  with  the  silence  of  Tangle, 
caused  the  landlord,  landlady,  boots,  and  chambermaid  to  quit  the 
room  ;  and  they  were  speedily  followed  by  others,  some  of  whom 
said,  **  What  a  pity  !  "  Some,  **  How  very  odd  !  "  and  some,  "  It 
was  very  mysterious  ;  but  doubtless  time  would  show." 

**  My  dear  friend,"  said  Folder,  having  read  the  missive,  "it 
is  a  summons  from  his  Lordship,  who  observes  that  we  may  as 
well  blend  breakfast  with  business.     We  've  no  time  to  lose." 

Tangle  looked  blankly  at  the  floor — blankly  at  the  ceiling.  He 
then  wailingly  observed,  **  That  such  a  calamity  shoxdd  happen  to 
me  !  To  me,  above  all  men  in  the  world !  How  can  I  ever  face 
his  lordship  ! " 

*'  My  good  friend,  it's  not  so  bad.  The  loss,  heavy  as  it  is," 
said  Folder,  ^ith  a  smile,  **  can't  be  ruin." 
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''Toa*re  a  kind  comforter,  Mr.  Folder ;  indeed  jou  are,'*  said 
Tangle,  trying  hard  at  a  smile  on  his  own  account. 

**  For  you're  a  rich  man,  Mr.  Tangle  ;  a  very  rich  man,  and 
can  make  up  the  loss  without — " 

"  I  make  up  the  loss,  Mr.  Folder  !  /  make — ^pardon  me,  my 
dear  sir,  you  r^lly  speak  in  total  ignorance  of  such  matters.  No, 
the  gold  heing  his  lordship's — for  his  lordship's  special  use — ^if  an 
accident  has  unfortunately  happened  to  it — ^why,  of  course — " 

"WeU,"  repKed  Folder,  catching  the  drift  of  Tangle,  "that 
you  can  settle  with  his  lordship  himself.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
had  hetter  prepare  for  our  yisit.  I  shan't  he  fiVe  minutes — hut  you 
— you  need  a  little  preparation.     Don't  you  share  this  morning  ?" 

"  Not  for  millions  would  I  attempt  it,  Mr.  Folder.  In  my  state 
of  mind,  not  for  millions.  I  couldn't  do  it,  sir — I  couldn't  so 
provoke  fate.  I  teU  you  what  I'll  do — I'll  walk  on  :  in  my 
present  condition,  I'd  rather  walk.  I  shall  find  a  harher  in  the 
Tillage,  and — I  shall  be  at  the  hall  as  soon  as  you — ^tell  his 
lordship  quite  as  soon  as  you." 

And  Tangle  with  a  wandering  eye,  and  unsteady  hand,  sought 
and  took  his  hat.  He  then  ran  from  the  chamber,  and  Mr.  Folder 
retired  to  his  own  apartment. 
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▲  FAIBT  TALE  OF   HOME." 


It  is  the  time  of  gentle  thoughts  and  words, 

When  voices  that  make  music  in  the  ear, 
(As  do  the  love-notes  of  sweet-throated  birds,) 

Are  speaking  the  old  welcomes,  trite,  yet  dear : 
And  folk,  made  happy  by  their  Christmas  cheer, 

Tell  o'er  the  names  of  friends  in  by-ffone  times, 
And  sing  old  songs  such  as  their  sires  did  hear, 

Until  their  carols  mingle  with  the  chimes. 

At  such  a  time  thou  comest,  little  book  ! 

And  find'st  a  w^elcome  waiting  everywhere  ; 
The  gorgeous  chamber  and  the  chimney  nook. 

The  Spirit  of  thy  leaves  is  asked  to  share. 
As  tho'  he  were  a  guest  expected  there. 

And  coming  with  an  honoured  kinsman's  claim — 
Such  a  "  familiar  face"  he  seems  to  wear — 

And  such  a  household  word  doth  sound  his  name. 
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MEN  OP  LETTERS  AND  THEIR  ABETTORS. 

AN  UNSPOKEN  SPEECH. 
BT  PAUL  BELL. 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter.  Kbats. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

I  WAS  prevented,  Sir,  as  perhaps  you  may  have  heard  say,  from 
delivering  a  short  address  at  the  Manchester  AthensBum  meeting 
of  the  24th  ult.  Not  that  I  ever  should  have  dreamed  of  putting 
myself  forward  on  the  occasion,  had  not  some  of  my  neighbours 
requested  it :  there  being  also  members  of  my  own  family  who  are 
good  enough  to  think  that  what  I  had  to  say  was  worth  listening 
to.  Most  persons,  even  the  humblest,  have  some  who  encourage 
and  think  well  of  them.  When  we  came  home  that  night  from 
the  party  (with  my  speech  unspoken)  there  were  tragical  faces  in 
my  house,  I  promise  you.  It  was  of  little  use  to  remind  the 
discontented  ones,  that  to  hear  me  would  have  been  no  novelty  to 
them — that  some  of  us,  even,  knew  parts  of  the  oration  hy  heart : 
one  having  copied  it  out  thrice,  with  annotations  and  corrections. 
Wail  they  would,  and  I  must  needs  listen.  Therefore  it  is  for  tho 
sake  of  family  peace,  not  my  own  vanity,-  that  I  have  acceded  to 
their  entreaties  ;  and  as  you,  Sir,  they  insist,  were  one  of  the 
causes  which  postponed  indefinitely  the  arrival  of  the  ''  opportune 
moment  "  (as  a  female  relation  of  mine  phrases  it),  it  is  to  you, 
they  continue,  I  ought  to  communicate  the  fact ;  together  with  some 
particulars  of  the  topics  intended  to  he  embraced  on  that  very 
interesting  occasion.  In  so  doing,  I  beg  you  again  to  believe,  that 
I  am  considering  the  feelings  of  others — not  my  own. 

For  will  you  credit  it,  Sir  ? — the  very  subject  on  which  I  was 
desirous  of  speaking  was  the  neglect  of  Genius — a  fertile  theme, 
though  rarely,  I  must  add,  treated  agreeably  :  though  now,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  of  greater  and  more  general  interest  than  ever.  For 
see  how  The  People  are  writing  The  People's  library  !  Here  we 
have  a  man  from  the  ranks,  laid  snugly  up  for  his  old  age  in  Chelsea 
Hospital,  who  gets  some  one  to  put  down  what  he  remembers  life 
in  the  ranks  at  war-time  to  have  been — what  he  thought  of  Penin- 
sular quarters — how  he  got   on  among  the  common  people  in 
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foreign  parts — and  wben,  and  where,  and  how  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Napoleon  for  himself;  and,  like  every  one  else,  friend  or  foe,  felt  a 
strange  thrill  at  sight  of  the  grey  coat  and  the  husiness-like-looking 
cocked  hat.  There,  again,  a  lot  of  Leeds,  and  Nottingham,  and 
Sherwood  people,  rallying  about  such  true  men  as  James  Mont- 
gomery, or  Ebenezer  Elliot,  or  William  Howitt,  are  setting  them- 
selves to  describe  the  old  walls,  the  dales,  and  the  wood-openings  of 
their  own  neighbourhoods, — :till  localities  which  I  doubt  not  would 
be  thought  in  reality  very  so-so,  by  people  who  cannot  admire 
anything  lower  than  an  Alp,  or  nearer  home  than  Italy,  get  hold 
of  one  on  paper  with  a  strong  fascination — ^the  sorcery  of  truth. 
Southward  we  shall  find  a  Dorsetshire  schoolmaster,  good  William 
Barnes,  not  only  putting  down  true  village  thoughts  in  sweet 
village  poems — I  would  say  nearly  as  good  as  Bums*,  only  I  am 
rather  afraid  of  some  Scotch  relaticms  of  mine,  who  have  more  than 
a  touch  of  the  thistle  in  their  composition — ^but  also  contributing 
an  essay  on  an  obsolete  local  dialect  or  language,  complete  a; . 
clever  enough,  I  am  told,  to  attract  the  attention  of  philologists 
and  antiquarians.  Abroad,  even,  where  the  people  are  not  so  free 
to  speak  as  with  us,  unless  I  am  misinformed, — there  is  the  same 
sort  of  work  going  on.  It  was  only  last  year  we  were  reading  the 
experiences  of  the  travelling  Tailor  of  Werdohl,  in  Westphalia, 
who  stitched  his  way  through  Eur(^  and  a  good  part  of  Asia. 
Then  has  net  Miss  Costello  (though  she  is  wrong  about  the 
Welsh)  told  the  English  ladies  how,  if  they  go  to  Agen  on  the 
Garonne,  Monsieur  Jasmin  the  Barber-Troubadour  or  Troubadour- 
Barber,  instead  of  curliDg  their  hair,  will  make  them  weep  with 
reciting  his  own  Provencal  ballads — to  say  nothing  of  M.  Reboul 
the  baker  of  Nismes,  and  Savinien  Lepointe,  and  scores  of  other 
lowly  working  men  in  France,  who  have  found  that  they  are  worth 
songs  as  well  as  souls  of  their  own  !  Can  I,  who  am  but  a  humble 
old  travelling  clerk  (**  a -bagman  **  Theodore  Hook  would  have  con- 
temptuously called  me),  and  dare  to  write  like  the  rest  of  them,  see 
all  this  and  be  unmoved  ?  No,  truly,  Sir.  I  am  proud  to  live  in 
fiuch  a  time. 

Very  proud,  but  a  little  jealous  also.  **  Ay,  there  it  is  !"  will 
cry  some  active  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Obstruction  of 
Knowledge.  *'  The  old  bore  is  honest  after  all !  Of  course,  all 
that  speechifying  made  hun  uneasy,  wanting,  as  he  owns,  to  be  on 
his  legs  himself.  This  comes  of  all  your  wholesale  cultivation  of 
the  masses  !*'    And  forthwith  is  r^araed  a  bead-roll  of  the 
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(hmgers  of  exciting  ambition,  bad  passions,  and  the  like;  being 
merely  a  repetition  with  varialions  of  the  Laureate's  lament  for  his 
priyileges,  and  his  **  Shut  Sesame''  of  the  Lake  country  against  the 
commonalty  !  Not  so  fast  with  your  interpretation,  charitable  Sir  ! 
What  my  wife  thought  (or  the  partial  female  friend  who  copied  my 
oration),  I  will  not  profess  to  assert ;  but  I,  at  least,  was  not 
jealous  of  any  of  the  London  gentlemen,  who  entertained  us  so 
pleasantly.  I  atn  jealous,  not  o/,  but  foTf  those  of  my  own  order. 
I  wont  them  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  period  they  are  living 
in.  If  the  swords  of  feudal  times  are  to  fall  to  them  for  plough- 
shares— if,  of  the  spears  of  a  decrepid  aristocracy  of  intellect,  it  is 
their  privilege  to  make  pruning-hooks,  I  want  them  to  have  the 
full  use,  and  enjoyment,  and  profit  of  the  weapon  turned  into  an 
implement. 

And,  to  this  end,  I  would  have  a  somewhat  different  language 
held  to  them  than  has  hitherto  been  employed  : — in  some  cases  out 
of  incapacity,  in  others  out  of  mistake  ;  in  most,  with  the  speakers' 
idea  of  enhancing  their  own  consequence.  The  friends  and  well-- 
wishers of  men  of  genius  have  been  far  too  lavish  of  pity  ;  far  too 
narrow  in  their  ambitions,  and  gross  in  their  encouragements. 
Let  us  take  an  instance.  The  world  does  not  relish  Mr.  Ama- 
ranth's verses,  or  fathom  the  depths  of  Mr.  Dive's  philosophy  in  a 
twinkling ;  and  you  shall  see  &e  poet  and  the  thinker,  encom- 
passed by  a  choir  of  sympathetic  or  tragicftl  persons,  railing  at  Her 
Majesty  because  she  does  not  there  and  then  make  Mr.  Amaranth 

her  prime  minister ;  or  at  his  Grace  of ,  because  he  is  slack  in 

pensioning  wise  Professor  Dive,  while  he  works  out  the  Good  and 
Evil  question.  Now,  I  doubt  not  but  the  poet,  if  promoted,  would 
at  least  play  his  part  as  well  as  nine-tenths  of  the  official  machines 
who  turn  and  creak  their  hour,  as  long  as  they  were  wound  up  for, 
and  then  stop,  to  be  replaced  by  cleverer  inventions.  And  I  will 
hope  (thid  is  much)  that  the  admirable  philosopher  might,  if  glori- 
fied with  purple  and  fine  linen,  continue  to  rack  his  brains  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  as  diligenlly  as  he  does  now  in  his  home-spun 
attire.  But  do  the  sorrowful  and  irritable  people,  who  surround 
these  gifted  ones  with  an  atmosphere  of  complaint  and  scorn,  ever 
take  into  account  how  their  friends  really  stand  ?  Why  they  exist  ? 
What  they  possess  ?  Are  the  Amaranths  and  Dives  already  so 
very  far  beneath  kings  and  princes,  as  to  make  the  denial  of  more 
places  and  treasures  so  very  cruel  an  injustice  ?  Has  the  poet  no 
empireB  wiide  bqro&d  the  swoop  of  Russia's  ambition  f-^tke  philo- 
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Bophernominesof  thought,  such  as  the  ''North  Countrie  "  cannot 
match  for  profundity  ?  And  is  it  enough  the  usage  to  dwell  on 
these  heritages,  as,  in  themselves,  honours  and  possessions ;  in  the 
warding  of  which  there  is  glory  ;  in  the  stewardship  of  which,  a 
nohle  duty  ?  Far  too  little.  On  the  contrary,  hecause  the  poet 
commands  fair  domains,  and  the  thinker  works  veins  of  the  purest 
ore,  he  is  therefore  also  to  have  the  honours  of  the  world  !  He  is 
encouraged  to  accuse  Fortune,  hecause  he  does  not  share  in  the 
splendours  of  an  emptier  greatness,  in  the  money  bags  of  the 
trader,  whose  ideas  reach  the  mysteries  of  the  rule  of  three,  and 
little  beyond.  Is  this  not  worldly  ?  Is  it  not  the  counsel  of 
weakness  ? — the  expectation  of  irrational  assumption  ?  God 
wotf  I  am  none  of  those  hard  and  cruel  preachers,  who  talk  glibly 
of  "ranks"  and  "  diversity  of  fortunes  and  of  pleasures"  and  so 
forth : — and,  themselves  rubicund  in  the  fatness  of  the  earth  and  the 
fulness  of  good  cheer,  proclaim  to  the  poor  that  a  mouldy  crust  is 
the  epicure's  best  eating  ;  and  that  rags,  somehow  or  other,  keep 
out  the  cold  better  (especially  if  the  wearer  be  lean)  than  furred 
mantles  and  treble-piled  velvets.  But  to  insult  the  miserable,  and 
to  encourage  the  high-hearted,  are  widely  different  offices.  To 
those  who  make  verses,  or  who  ponder  grave  questions,  as  a  mere 
means  of  enriching  themselves,  my  observations  don*t  apply :  nor 
my  consolations.  They  are  traders;  and  so  that  they  have  to 
sell  what  the  world  wants  to  buy,  and  so  that  they  neither  waste 
their  substance,  nor  cheat  their  competitors,  they  are  to  be  pitied, 
if  opportunity  is  denied  them,  and  bad  debts  fall  in.  But  which 
among  "the  following"  of  either  Poet  Amaranth  or  Philosopher  Dive 
Avill  admit  that  his  idol  stands  in  his  category  ?  Why  then,  by  the 
style  of  their  Jeremiades,  abase  two  sincere  and  admirable  men,  to 
the  level  of  the  tricking,  the  common-place,  and  the  rapacious  ? 

Once  again,  I  am  not  addressing  the  world  at  large,  but  the 
world  of  genius.  Is  not  the  mechanic  who  sees  beautiful  forms 
and  colours  in  every  tuft  of  moss  and  patch  of  heather,  as  he 
crosses  the  corner  of  the  moor  behind  the  foundry — who  can  call 
up  the  fairies  in  the  blue  mist  of  the  hollow,  or  imagine  Cleopatra's 
pomps  in  the  red  light  careering  from  the  furnace'  chimney  upward 
into  the  dark  night — a  richer  and  a  happier  man  than  the  clod 
who  trudges  homeward  thinking  of  nothing  save  his  coarse  appe- 
tites ?  Cherish,  then,  you  who  have  to  do  with  the  gifted,  thankful- 
ness for  this  privilege,  as  not  the  least  valuable  assistance  you  can 
give  him  ;  who  have  possibly  neither  money,  nor  places,  nor  renown 
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at  command.  Do  not  lie  to  him  by  professing  that  he  would  be 
as  great  as  Shakspeare  if  he  had  the  opportmiitj,  nor  encourage 
him  to  striye  to  rise  by  pointing  out  the  folly  and  madness  of  those 
in  high  places.  Tell  him  of  his  own  greatness  :^-of  the  high 
thoughts  God  has  giyen  him,  if  not  to  create,  to  appreciate  withal ; 
and  should  these  fail  to  produce  him  earthly  reward,  remind  him 
that  he  has  enjoyed  pleasures  neither  to  be  bought  nor  stden  away. 
Bid  him  prove  himself  worthy  of  these  and  better  by  patience  and 
self-^leniiJ,  and  avoidance  of  all  that  shall  tarnish  their  beauty. 
He  has  a  brotherhood  with  the  chosen  spirits  of  the  earth ;  let 
him  look  to  it.  You  wiU  help  him,  if  you  can,  to  comfort  and  to 
fame,  and  to  kind  companionship;  you  will  rejoice  to  see  him 
wear  them  well ;  but,  if  these  are  long  in  coming,  or  come  not  at 
all,  you  will  also  help  him  to  retire  into  the  sanctuary  of  his 
own  lovely  imaginings  or  lofty  contemplations,  there  to  find  the 
unequal  lot  made  equal — the  incompleteness  of  time  and  change 
completed ! 

This  is  what  I  want  said  to  the  People  as  an  humble  brother, 
and  not  as  a  callous  overseer.  For,  if  it  applies  to  some  among 
the  uncomprehended  great  whose  pilgrimage  through  life  must  be 
seriously  embittered  by  the  ceaseless  wailing  of  the  one  or  two 
who  bear  them  company,  how  much  the  more  is  it  a  necessary 
wisdom  for  that  far  larger  company  of  aspirants  who  have  genius 
enough  to  excite  them,  but  not  to  raise  them,  still  less  to  sustain 
them,  and  whose  part  on  earth  is  to  partake  by  enjoying  ?  I  have 
seen  much  of  this  class,  sir,  from  one  or  two  circumstances.  In 
some  sort,  I  belotig  to  it  myself,  since,  whatever  my  Mrs.  Bell 
may  say  when  she  is  in  a  fond  humour,  I  assure  you  that  I  am 
neither  a  Scott  nor  a  Byron.  Well,  I  am*  convinced  by  some 
experience,  that  the  notorious  amount  of  suffering  which  falls  to 
its  lot  is  in  no  small  degree  ascribable  to  a  short-coming  view  of 
the  functions  of  Genius  on  the  part  of  the  looker-on ;  which,  con« 
jointly  with  what  is  called  affectionate  sympathy,  may  and  does 
drive  the  poor  dreamer,  many  a  time  and  oft,  to  vent  himself  in 
the  manner  recommended  by  Job's  wife.     B.  writes  pleasant 

poems  on  the  aspects  of  Nature B.  has  kind  friends.    He  reads 

them  his  verses.  They  are  honestly  enchanted — ^*  As  good  as 
Wordsworth's !  "  i&  the  chorus.  B.  is  modest ; — "  cannot  form  a 
judgment  on  his  own  poor  productions;"  but  his  friends  would 
not  deceive  him,  surely  !  For  a  week  or  more,  then,  he  walks  about 
his  counting-house,  or  homeward  down  the  some  daily  insipid 
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lane,  witii  a  glory  round  his  kead.  The  world,  howe^r,  iJiwa^FS 
stow  in  saying  **  AjBften, "  does  not  continue  the  praise  ;  aocordingly, 
B.'s  friends  nauat  begin  again ;  and,  to  prove  themselves  sincere, 
must  rail  at  ^  wwld  as  stupid,  or  maliciously  neglectful.  B.,  who 
has  been  pondering  "  the  Eydalian  laurels/'  in  more  shapes  than 
cme,  is  with  little  difficulty  sora/tched  up  by  his  warm-hearted 
bepraiserB  into  the  half-deUcious  half-tormenting  glow  of  feeling 
himself  an  ill-used  man.  Good  bye,  then,  to  the  court  of  Oberon 
and  Titania  seen  in  the  dingle  ;-> to  **  Egypt  "  floating  down  the 
Cydnus,  as  she  once  showed  herself  in  the  amber  and  crimsmi 
glow  of  the  flame-light  I  His  path  is  flUed  with  mocking  shapes 
instead ;  brandishing  chains  and  bolts  and  barriers,  making  fast 
every  door,  blocking  up  every  avenue ;  and  in  the  fore-gr<Mind  he 
sees  a  weary  figure  sinking  forlorn  to  the  earthr  under  the  con- 
tempt of  Man, — where  so  lately  walked  the  thankful  and  enchanted 
lover  of  Nature  and  of  Fantasy. 

I  am  not  supposing,  Sir — I  am  telling  what  I  have  seen.  It 
is  now  many  years  since  (so  long  ago  that  to  mention  the  matter 
will  harm  or  pain  no  one)  some  of  my  family  were  shown  the  verses  of 
the  wife  of  a  fellow-clerk  :  husband  and  wife,  as  neat  and  happy 
a  little  pair  as  often  start  in  the  woi4d,  without  much  of  '*  the 
deeeitfidness  of  riches  '*  to  perplex  them.  She,  it  is  t/ue,  was 
rather  pale  and  thoughtful,  with  very  large  bright  eyes  ;  but  the 
■eriousness  was  well  understood  when  once  we  were  told  that  Mrs. 
Sden  had  a  turn  for  verse-making — ''  mewing  ''  as  an  old  nurse  of 
mine  used  to  call  it ;  —  and  the  ladies  praised  her  all  the  more 
beeause  she  was  no  slattern  with  ink  on  her  fingers  and  sboes 
down  at  heel :  but  a  thrifty,  if  not  a  willing  house-wife.  Eden, 
iiie  more  foolish  of  the  two,  was  very  vain  of  his  mate, — who  can 
wonder  ? — and  would  sit  long  winter  evenings  copying  her  verses  in 
eepperplate-hand,  in  a  ruled  book  not  unlike  a  ledger.  More- 
over, he  was  perpetually  reciting  them  to  every  listener  he  could 
find  ;  and  this  **  poem,''  so  ran  his  commentary  by  way  of  depre- 
eating  eensure,  ''  would  have  been  better  finished  if  the  baby  had 
not  been  ill,"  and  "  the  other  Italian  legend  must  not  be  harshly 
biaaaed  if  the  scenery  was  not  quite  right,  since  Mrs.  Eden  had 
not  been  in  Italy,  yet.'^  Resolution  will  always  gett  its  owna:  a 
hearing,  sooner  or  later,  nay,  nine  times  out  ot  ten,  a  congrega- 
tion, if  two  or  three  will  eonteot  hinu  Meek  little  Mrs.  Eden 
beeexne  talked  of  up  and  down  her  street.  Albums  were  seiM;  ber, 
a&  redolest  of  musk  and  otto  of  rottts.    Presently,  something  ef 
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yet  sweeter  savour  ^  smoked  upon  her  board '' — ineense  to  henelf. 
and y  best  natuied  of  poets  and  caitics,  had  each  acknow- 
ledged some  speeimen  of  her  powers, — ^whieh,  bolder  grown,  she 
had  sent  forth, — with  phrases  of  delicious  encoaragement :  to  them, 
merely  words  <^  course  ;  to  her,  alas !  gospd  truth*  She  was 
heard  to  say  that  "  her  fame  should  make  no  difference  in  her  feel- 
ings towards  her  <dd  friends."  In  short,  the  cleric's  wife  was  lost, 
and  the  Poetess,  as  she  would  have  said  herself,  **  stood  confessed." 

Did  I  wish,  even  ior  a  wholesome  purpose,  to  pain  you  need- 
lesidy,  I  Would  write,  day  by  day,  the  history  of  '*  Susannah  Eden's 
PoCTQs,*'  and  their  publication  ;  how  they  were  bom  in  "  a  fever 
of  vain-longing  ;  "  how  they  only  saw  the  light  through  a  series  of 
struggles  and  economies,  amounting  to  privations,  not  merely  for 
herself  and  husband  (they  were  proud,  and  preferred  to  spare  and 
pinch  and  wait),  but  also  for  their  poor  infant.  Publishers  look  on 
such  effusions.  Sir,  with  different  eyes  from  those  of  friends 
'*  having  albums,*'  or  indulgent  celebrities.  Sixty  pounds  was  to 
be  made  up  for  the  publication  ;  but  what  matter,  when  every  one 
who  had  looked  at  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  a  Drama,''  declared, 
loud  and  long,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts  of 
female  genius,  sure  to  produce  an  El  Dorado  of  six  hundred 
golden  guineas  at  the  least  I  Eden,  who  was  a  clerks  ought  to 
have  tested  this  praise  by  the  amount  of  money  any  one  was  will- 
ing to  ride  thereupon  ;  but  he  had  lost  his  calculating  head,  and 
was  become  a  dreamer  for  a  dreamer.  **  More  vigorous  than  Miss 
Bttllie ;  "  *<  More  musical  than  Mrs.  Hemans  ;  "  '*  Fuller  of  fancy 
than  L.  E.  L.'^ — ^with  such  fine  phrases  did  he  keep  off  hunger 
and  cold,  and  stave  off,  for  a  moment,  the  importunity  of  debt. 
And  alas  !  he  was  cheered  on  in  his  folly,  not  merely  by  honesty 
foolish  friends,  who  thought  such  encouragement  precisely 
what  was  best  fitted  to  support  the  Genius  ;  but  by  base  persons 
^o  found  an  interest  in  tz^ing  on  his  delusion.  The  Editor  of 
the  BatanswUl  Gazette  has  too  many  kindred  up  and  down  the 
country ;  and  so  long  as  the  Edens  had  a  roof  over  their  heads, 
they  might  count  upon  what  their  friend  of  **  The  Caterpillar  " 
called  *<  the  powerful  influence  of  the  p*ess ;  " — meaning  his  pro- 
mises of  praise  in  that  veracious  and  widely-spread  joumaL 

I  met  die  little  woman  two  evenings  bd^ore  her  book  came  out, 
walking  with  her  husband.  One  could  see  in  her  face,  sallow  as 
death,  traces  of  the  severe  emotions  she  had  passed  through  (for  her 
pangs  over  composition  were  to  her,  be  sure,  as  severe  as  those  of 
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a when  in  the  agonies  of  poem-hirth) ;  but  one  could  read, 

too,  in  her  large,  mid  pair  of  eyes,  now  very  brilliant,  that 
fanatic  self-occupation  and  enthusiasm,  which,  while  it  lasts,  leaves 
no  room  for  fear  to  grow,  nor  feelings  which  pain  can  hurt.  She 
did  not  heed  her  shabby  shawl,  nor  her  bonnet  put  on  awry,  that 
hot  summer  evening,  as  her  husband  handed  her  along,  with  a 
sort  of  secondhand  simpering  copy  of  her  raptures  ;  and  the  look 
of  one  who  should  say,  **  Behold  my  Corinna !  " 

I  did  not  see  the  Edens  again  for  some  time,  a  business  journey 
calling  me  from  home.  During  the  interval,  the  poor  poetess  of- 
Street,  had  proved  one  or  two  changes  more  important  than  agree* 
able  :  she  had  exchanged  the  pleasures  of  admiration  for  the  com- 
forts of  condolence.  Who  need  be  told  the  fate  of  her  venture, 
80  extravagant  to  herself,  so  less  than  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  ?  But  the  injustice  of  the  public  to  "  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,"  declared  the  condolers,  was  neither  new,  nor,  unhappily, 
unaccountable.  There  had  been  intrigues,  underhand  influence 
employed — there  must  have  been — to  stand  between  a  work  of  such 
merit  and  its  due.  In  particular  He  of  " The  Caterpillar"  knew 
how  one  poetess  of  renown  coidd  prevent  half  a  dozen  reviews  from 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  any  new  comer  : — how  another  tragedy- 
writer  held  all  the  daily  and  weekly  press  in  fee.  The  ear  of  the 
poor  woman  was  filled  with  lies  like  these ;  and  her  heart  with 
bitter,  bitter  thoughts.  There  was  no  one  about  her  to  whisper 
how  that  she  stood  in  a  false  position ;  and  besides,  she  was  long  past 
believing  such  a  truth.  It  was  easier  to  fancy  every  human  being 
that  wrote  verses,  false,  envious,  malignant,  and  leagued  against 
her,  than  to  come  down  from  her  delusions,  and  own  herself  mis-» 
taken.  So,  there  were  to  be  new  gripings — new  fevers — new 
sacrifices — (this  time  the  meagrely  furnished  but  neat  house 
•quitted  for  a  sluttish  lodging,  under  pretext  of  change  of  air  being 
necessary  for  Mrs.  Eden  when  she  was  writing) — and,  in  process 
of  time,  there  was  forced  out — another  volmne. 

Am  I  growing  prolix  over  my  tragedy  ?  The  rest  may  be  told 
in  a  very  few  lines.  On  my  return  home  from  another  protracted 
absence,  I  inquired,  among  other  friends,  for  the  Edens.  Stephen 
had  disappeared — ^none  knew  whither — in  terror,  it  was  concluded, 
of  a  printer  s  bill.  Where  Susannah  was  gone,  was  better  known 
— to  the  Lunatic  Asylmn  !  "  And  so  ended,"  commented  some 
-of  the  very  friends  who  had  been  foremost  in  fooling  the  poor 
susceptible  creature,  **  her  attempts  at  poetry :  as  if  she  coidd 
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have  made  anything  of  it ! "  And  the  literaiy  man  of  '*  The  Cater- 
pillar "  announced  the  dismal  fact,  in  a  luguhrious  paragraph, 
giving,  with  an  admirahle  show  of  delicate  humanity,  the  last 
fancies  of  her  shattered  brain, — the  last  verses  she  had  penned — 
*'  On  the  death  of  her  infant." 

Believe  me  to  be  serious,  kind  sir,  when  I  repeat  that  I  could 
tell  you  half  a  dozen  true  stories  as  dark  as  this.  And  with  such 
experiences,  do  you  wonder  that  I  am  jealous  for  all  of  us  minor 
prophets  who  write,  without  any  extraordinary  originality  or  depth 
of  talent? — Knowing  ourselves,  we  can  neither  be  made  ridiculous 
nor  become  unhappy ;  but  let  not  our  friends  destroy  or  darken 
this  self-knowledge  by  misplaced  flatteries.  If  God  has  given  us 
fancies  and  feelings  of  finer  tissue,  and  rarer  sparkle  than  belong 
to  others  ;  let  us  take  them  for  what  they  are — ^blessings  and 
enjoyments  ;  comforts  for  our  own  hearts  when  lonely ;  food  for 
our  own  thoughts  when  sad  ;  even  though  they  will  not  win  for  us 
**  the  purple  robe,  the  golden  chain."  These  last  are  good  ;  and 
the  admiration  of  oiu*  fellow-men  a  good  thing  also  ;  but,  bettor 
than  either,  is  the  resolved  and  healthful  spirit  of  him  who  can  be 
glad  in  the  riches  of  his  own  spirit,  be  they  less  or  more,  if  tem- 
poral rewards  are  denied  to  him ! 

'<  I  am  ashamed  of  you !  Paul  Bell ! "  cries  the  keen 

voice  of  one  who  is  looking  over  my  shoulder  ;  "  one  would  fancy 
you  wanted  to  show  the  world  how  to  make  little  of  you  !  As  if 
there  was  not  enough  of  that  going  on  already  ! — and  as  if  you  were 
no  better  than  poor,  silly,  Susannah  Eden  !" 

'*  Nay,  who  has  a  right  to  speak,  if  I  have  not  ?*'  was  my 
answer. 

"  Well,  take  your  own  way,"  was  the  answer.  "  For  my  part, 
I  say  that  those  who  go  half-way  to  show  others  how  to  neglect 
th^n,  deserve  to  be  neglected,  Paul  Bell ;  and  I  hope  you  will  be, 
that's  all." 

"  As  you  please,  dear  ;  so  you  will  only  leave  me  in  peace  !  '* 
But  I  will  not,  after  this,  trouble  you  with  the  remainder  of  my 
speech.  It  is  of  the  less  consequence,  since  nothing  will  pacify 
my  wife  and  my  wife's  sister  but  having  it  printed  separate. 

Ardvoick,  Nov,  1845. 
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I. 
The  day  is  gatheiing  up  the  mist 
As  though  it  were  a  kirtle  grey, 
Some  maid  (that  kept  a  morning  tryst) 
Would  not  have  dew-stain'd  by  the  way. 

The  cheerful  birds  are  all  a-wing. 
The  wak'ning  flowers  scarce  smell  of  earth. 
Whilst  Dove  in  song  is  murmuring — 
Too  soft  for  grief,  too  low  for  miiili. 

Come  !  let  us  wand^  through  the  dale 
Where  billowy  Dove  delights  to  flow, 
And  1 11  recal  a  grandam's  tale 
Was  told  me  long,  long  years  ago. 

II. 
Once  on  a  time — (0  happy  words  ! 
What  pleasant  memories  axe  thine  !) 
A  serf  that  kept  Lord  Robertas  herds 
At  morning  missM  a  brindled  kine. 

In  vain  his  rustic  horn  he  blew. 
No  welcome  lowing  met  his  ear. 
Alack  !  poor  villain,  well  he  knew 
Lord  Robert's  loss  would  cost  him  dear. 

And  o*er  the  wold  and  through  the  dale 
The  livelong  day  he  vainly  sought, 
Until  his  heart  with  fear  did  quail, 
And  he  became  lik«  one  distraught. 

Then  saw  he,  or  'twas  grammarye, 
Lord  Robert  riding  all  alone, 
The  knight  stopped  'neath  a  blasted  tree, 
And  sat  down  on  a  ragged  stone. 

He  took  a  little  cross  of  gold 
And  broke  the  holy  sign  in  Iwain, 
Then  blew  a  blast  both  clear  and  bold, 
And  lo  !  a  voice  replied  again. 
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ere  vanHor  tdfi^ViULri  Ho  Hrcltar/* 

The  knight  replied,  ^'  An  ibon  hbart  !" 
A  voice  like  thimder  said,  "*  *€ii  t^int  r 

And  at  the  sound  Lord  Robert's  steed 

Did  bristle  up  his  flowing  mane  : 

He  was  a  horse  of  noble  breed, 

And  yet  he  dripp'd  with  sweat  iike  rain. 

The  knight  sprang  to  the  saddle-bow, 
And  though  uncased  in  mail  or  plate, 
His  gallant  war-horse  reePd  i  trow. 
As  though  o'ermasterM  by  the  weight. 

Day  came  and  when  Lord  Robert  heard, 
The  brindled  kine  had  gone  astray, 
He  swore  that  by  his  knightly  word 
The  idle  serf  should  die  that  day ; 

And  as  he  swore  so  did  he  do— 
The  man  did  for  the  becut  atone ! 
The  IRON  HEJiRT  God's  image  slew. 
As  though  it  were  but  flesh  and  bone. 

HI. 

Young  Marian  May  was  very  fair, 
And  gentle  as  the  turtle-dove. 
Her  eyes,  as  blue  as  violets  are, 
Seem'd  almost  tearful  with  their  love. 

Her  old  blind  sire  would  never  stir 
Unless  his  Marian  held  his  hand : 
"  Though  I  am  dark,"  he  said,  "  with  her;' 
"  The  power  of  light  I  understand, 

"  I  seem  to  feel  the  roses  blush 

^^  When  Marian's  cheek  on  mine  is  lain, 

"  The  lily's  silver  glory — hush  ! 

"  Thou  It  hear  it  when  she  speaks  again." 

Lord  Robert  saw  the  gentle  maid, 
And  lustful  doom'd  her  for  his  prey. 
His  will  was  wiusper'd  and  obey'd, 
For  who  such  master  dare  gainsay  ? 

A  shriek  rang  through  Lord  Robert's  hall ; 
O  no  !  'twas  not  the  screech-owl^  cry ; 
Though  harsh,  it  could  not  so  aj^nl 
As  did  thai  burst  of  agony. 
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And  Marian  May  was  rarely  seen ; 
None  spoke  of  her  above  their  breath : 
Lord  Robert's  iron  heart,  I  ween, 
Had  chill'd  the  gentle  one  to  death. 

She  died — ^her  father  could  not  stay, 
And  so  they  laid  them  side  by  side. 
And  thongn  men  spoke  of  Marian  May, 
None  dared  to  tell  why  Marian  died. 

IV. 

Lord  Robert  and  a  clomp  of  spears 
Went  forth  to  battle  for  the  Rood ; 
And  in  that  Holy  strife,  for  years 
None  rode  so  deep  in  Paynim  blood ; 

Where'er  the  iron  heart  had  led 
His  ruthless  vassals  on,  alack ! 
Were  crimson  heaps  of  ghastly  dead  ! 
— He  never  brought  a  captive  back. 

And  deep  and  loud  his  revels  were, 
But  wine  could  never  heat  his  brain, 
And  much  men  maiTeU'd  lady  fair 
Did  ever  smile  on  him  in  vain. 

Nought  could  delight  him — nought  distress 
In  human  feelings  he  'd  no  part ; 
He  cared  not  who  might  ban  or  bless — 
God  keep  us  from  the  iron  heart  ! 

V, 

Lord  Robert  was  an  aged  man  ; 
His  sinews  weaken'd  day  by  day, 
His  bleared  eyes  with  rheum  ran, 
His  raven  hair  was  thin  and  grey ; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  'd  start 
And  gnash  his  teeth  and  cry  aloud, 
"  Hell's  curse  upon  this  iron  heart 
"  By  which  my  weary  limbs  are  bow'd." 

Then  would  he  pace  his  chamber  round 
And  mutter  fearful  words  of  sin. 
And  beat  his  side  and  lo !  a  sound 
Like  death-beUs  answer'd  from  within. 

Still  would  he  beat  and  sweat  with  dread, 
Until  outworn  he  swoon'd  away ; 
And  those  who  heard  those  sounds  have  said 
They  seem'd  the  knell  of  Marian  May. 
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His  awe-strack  knaves  wonld  raise  him  np, 
And  seek  with  wine  him  to  restore, 
Bat  he  would  dash  away  the  cnp 
And  swear  the  blood-red  wine  was  gore. 

At  night  his  was  a  fitful  sleep, 
Although  so  weaiy  and  so  old ; 
With  ev^iy  breath  his  flesh  did  creep, 
His  IRON  HEART  made  him  a-cold. 

At  length  he  died — unshriven  died. 
Though  three  great  abbots  proffer'd  aid. 
His  corse  they  holy  rites  denied. 
And  in  unhallowed  ground  'twas  laid  : 

The  delvers  sung  that  dug  the  hole  ; 

And  as  they  bore  him  from  the  cart 

None  pray'cf  for  mercy  on  his  soul, 

But  curs'd  aloud  the  iron  heart.  M.  L. 
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I  MEAN  to  say  that  the  man  or  woman  who  can  deny  that  the 
robin  which  conducted  Jane  Foster  over  the  moor,  and  saved  her 
from  perishing  in  the  snow  last  winter,  was  commissioned  by 
Heaven,  is  not  a  whit  better  than  a  Pagan.  I  hold  fast  to  that ; 
if  I  didn't,  I  should  be  a  Pagan  myself.  I  don't — and  I  would 
wish  this  to  be  distinctly  understood — I  don't  believe  all  that  is 
told  about  it.  For  instance,  when  the  neighbours  assert  that  the 
robin  changed  its  shape  after  leading  her  to  the  cottage  door,  and 
that  she  saw  an  angel  spread  his  wings  and  rise  from  the  ground, 
and  that  she  watched  him  in  dumb  awe  till  he  disappeared  in  the 
thick,  vapoury  atmosphere,  or  was  hidden  by  the  blinding  snow 
that  came  feathering  down — I  don't  believe  that  Neither  do  I 
much  credit  the  tale  which  her  old  grandmother  repeats  with  an 
air,  it  is  true,  of  great  veracity,  how  that  sitting  by  her  fireside  at 
the  time  when  Jane  must  have  been  crossing  the  moor,  and 
fretting  herself  lest  the  child  should  lose  her  way  in  the  snow- 
storm, she  heard  songs  floating  in  the  air  which  no  earthly  voice 
could  have  sung — sweet  holy  songs  about  the  love  which  the 
Divine  Friend  bore  towards  little  children  while  he  was  on  eavth. 
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and  How  he  lorefl  and  chenahes  them  now,  looking  down  upon 
them  from  his  far,  high  home. 

It  was  a  yery  cold  morning,  and  they  had  eaten  little  on  the 
previous  day  ;  and  for  many  days  past  the  cloth  had  heen  spread 
upon  the  cottage  table  for  potatoes  alone.  Fuel  they  possessed,  the 
windfalls  of  the  woods,  gleaned  before  the  severe  weather  set  in  ; 
but  only  one  crust  of  bread  on  that  cold  morning,  and  no  money  to 
purchase  any,  while,  alack,  alack !  tl^  baker  refused  further  credit- 
having  three  shillings  and  fourpence  already  scored  against  them. 
So  Jane  pretending  that  the  crust  was  larger  than  it  really  was, 
and  that  she  had  satisfied  her  appetite,  soaked  it  in  some  warm  milk 
for  her  grandmother^  and  carried  it  to  the  old  woman's  bedside. 

''Grandmam,"  said  the  child,  "I  want  to  go  to  Rookfield 
to-day." 

<<  To  Rookfield!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman.  <' Is  the  girl 
mad,-*to  think  of  going  to  Rookfield  this  weather  ?" 

''  But  grandmam,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  We  have  no  bread,  and 
no  potatoes." 

*'  Is  it  to  get  bread  and  potatoes  you  would  trudge  sixteen  miles 
afoot  on  a  lone  common  with  snow-drifts  higher  than  the  hedges  ? 
No,  no,  Jane,  stay  at  home,  and — " 

**  And  starve,  grandmam  ?" 

**  Why  should  we  starve— isn't  there  a  God  above  us  all  ?" 

**  Yes,  grandmam." 

'*  And  does  he  not  feed  the  young  ravens  that  call  upon  Him  ?" 

**  Yes,  grandmam." 

"  And  do  not  we  say  our  prayers  mom  and  night  ? — ^Why  then 
should  you  go  to  Rookfield  ?" 

"Because,  dear  grandmam,  God  only  helps  those  who  hdp 
themselves.  If  we  wait  both  at  home,  bread  won't  fall  into  our 
laps.     I  must  go  out  and  seek  it. " 

**  And  how  will  you  seek  bread  ?" 

"  I  will  beg,  grandmam." 

**  Beg  ?" 

**  Yes  ;  I  will  tell  the  gentlefolks,  as  they  pass  by,  that  I  have 
a  grandmother  at  home  who  is  very  old  and  ailing,  and  that  we 
have  no  food  to  eat.  Oh,  they  are  very  generous — are  the  rich 
people,  for  they  are  Christians,  you  know,  grandmam ;  and  does 
not  Scripture  say,  *  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the 
Lord  ? 

•*  My  poor,  poor  child !  my  poor  Jane ! " 
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The  girl  wab  veiy  simple — so  simple  indeed  as  to  imagine  that 
she  had  bat  to  utter,  in  sincere  and  appealing  tones,  a  true  and 
moring  tale  to  gain  compassion,  and,  what  was  of  more  conse- 
quence  to  her,  relief.  The  old  woman,  though  simple  enough  in 
her  waj,  was  wiser  on  that  point  than  her  grandaughter.  She 
had  seen  a  little  of  the  world,  and  knew  that  the  Christianity  of 
the  rich  is  too  often,  like  the  working-man's  best  gannent,  worn 
odIj  on  Sundays. 

"  My  poor  Jane,  do  you  suppose  that  the  gentlefolks  will  listen 
to  you?" 

'*  Yes,  grandmam ;  why  not?  I  shall  tell  them  that  you  are 
old  and  hungry." 

**  Does  it  snow  now,  Jenny  bird  ?'* 

«  No,  grandmam :  it  is  quite  fine,  and  I  shan't  feel  the  cold,  I 
walk  so  fast,  you  know." 

**  You  shall  go  to  Rookfi^d.  God  will  protect  my  dariiug. 
Fetdi  me  that  box,  and  giye  me  the  key  from  my  pocket." 

'*  Yes,  grandmam*     Oh,  how  good  you  are  to  let  me  go." 

**  Not  to  beg,  my  child ;  you  i^anr't  beg  yet.  I  Ve  something 
left  in  this  box  that  will  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  a  little  longer, 

and  who  knows  but  what but  there,"  added  the  old  woman, 

cheeking  herself,  and  speaking  below  her  breath,  "  best  to  say 
nodiing  of  him.  Poor  Richard,  we  shall  see  you  no  more  till  we 
meet  in  heaven." 

She  drew  forth  a  chain  from  the  box — a  gold  wedding  ring, 
which,  if  we  may.  judge  from  the  interest  with  which  she  surveyed 
it,  fidie  prized  highly.  .The  girl  had  hastily  attired  herself  in  shawl 
and  bonnet, — ^both  greatly  the  worse  for  wear,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
oiering  but  slight  protection  from  the  sererity  of  the  season. 

**  Take  that  to  the  pawn-shop  at  Rookfield,  and  ask  them  to 
lend  you  ten  shillings  upon  it.  Mind  you  don't  lose  it,  and  see 
that  you  bring  the  ticket  and  money  safe  home,"  said  the  old 
woman,  placing  the  chain,  carefully  wrapped  in  paper,  into  the 
girl's  hand. 

Cheerily,  cheerily,  Jane  departed  on  her  mission.  Blithe  as 
the  summer  lark — flight  and  agile  as  the  skipping  fawn — shaking 
her  glossy  curls  as  she  ran — ^her  cheeks  glowing  with  the  exercise. 
She  sang  lUse  a  delighted  bird  pouring  forth  rich  notes,  all  the 
richer  for  that  they  were  wild  and  lacked  the  culture  that  would 
hare  fitted  them  for  the  ear  of  refinement.  Onward  and  onward. 
Btgfat  mites  were  aeeemplishcd.     She  was  at  Rookfield. 
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She  entered  the  pawnbroker's  shop  boldly,  for  she  was  not 
ashamed  of  honest  poverty,  and  felt,  perhaps,  like  many  othera 
who  have  bought,  under  temporary  need,  the  same  accommodation, 
that  it  is  better  to  borrow  money  of  a  tradesman  (not  an  usm'er)  in 
the  way  of  business,  than  to  ask  a  loan  from  a  friend.  The  shop- 
man, after  many  questions,  and  much  impertinence,  for  he  saw 
the  girl  was  poor,  and,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  was  an  individual  of 
great  importance  himself,  consented  to  take  the  ring,  but  would 
only  lend  half  the  sum  demanded. 

"  Five  shillings,  and  if  you  don't  redeem  it  I  shall  lose  by  it," 
said  the  man,  with  as  much  apparent  sincerity  as  if  he  spoke 
the  truth. 

"  Well  then,  &ye  shillings,"  sighed  Jane. 

The  ticket  was  made  out.  The  money  was  paid,  and  Jane  left 
the  shop.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  have  got  only  five 
shillings  for  the  ring.  It  would  not  last  long,  husband  it  as  best 
they  might.  She  was  strongly  tempted  to  beg.  Would  her 
grandmother  be  angry  ?  It  was  market-day  at  Rookfield,  and 
there  were  many  well-dressed  people  walking  in  the  streets — ladies 
.with  smiling,  happy  faces — some  of  them  leading  by  the  hand 
little  girls,  younger  than  herself,  who  were  snugly  wrapped  up  in 
furs  and  pelisses.  Then  these  ladies  were  buying  at  the  shops — 
not  mere  necessaries,  but  luxuries  and  dainties — ^toys  for  their 
children,  ornaments  for  their  houses,  fruits  and  preserves  for 
family  enjoyment. 

"  Ah,"  thought  Jane,  *'  those  ladies  who  have  so  much  money 
to  spend  will  not  refuse  to  help  me.     I  won't  show  them  the  five 

shillings but  no — no,"  and  she  hastily  corrected  herself,  **  I 

have  fi^e  shillings,  and  that,  as  grandmam  says,  will  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  There  are  poor  folks  here  who,  perhaps,  have  not 
a  penny, — ^let  them  get  alms  from  those  who  are  disposed  to  give. 
If  I  were  to  beg,  I  should  only  wrong  such  as  have  neither  money 
nor  food." 

Thoughts  akin  to  these  passed  rapidly  through  the  girl's  mind, 
and  she  determined  to  return  home  without  delay,  lest  her  grand- 
mother should  grow  uneasy  at  her  long  absence.  And,  in  the  act 
of  increasing  her  pace,  she  felt  for  her  money,  which,  folded  in 
paper,  she  had  thrust  into  her  bosom,  to  assure  herself  that  it  was 
safe.     Alas,  alas  !  it  was  gone  !     The  ticket  was  also  gone. 

They  were  gone.  With  ashy  face  and  palpitating  heart,  she 
felt  and  felt  again.     They  were  gone.     Overpowered  by  her  mis- 
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fortune,  she  sat  down  upon  a  doorstep  and  wept  in  agony.  The 
house  to  which  the  doorstep  belonged  was  eyidentl j  the  habitation 
of  a  wealthy  individual.  It  was  situated  in  the  aristocratic  quarter 
of  Rookfield.  Moreover  it  was  exactly  fronting  the  Church,  whose 
taper  spire  pointed,  like  the  clergyman's  Sabbath  finger,  npwaid ; 
and  which,  being  thus  set,  even  on  week  days,  before  the  eyes  of 
those  who  dwelt  in  thb  and  the  adjoining  houses,  could  not  bnt 
revive  in  their  minds  each  morning,  and  every  hour  of  the  days  of 
labour,  those  lessons  which  had  sunk  so  deep  into  their  hearts 
therein,  on  the  preceding  day  of  rest  and  worship.  Not  that  the 
owner  of  the  house  in  question  could  bo  supposed  to  need  such 
admonition, — ^for  he — ^the  proprietor  of  the  doorstep  upon  which 
poor  Jenny  sat  and  wept — ^was  the  clergyman.  Opportunely,  or 
otherwise,  it  happened  that  at  ibis  critical  time  the  reverend 
gentleman,  who  had  been  summoned  half  an  hour  before  to  attend 
the  bedside  of  a  dying  man,  returned  home,  accompanied  by  a 
friend  who  had  joined  him  on  the  way. 

"  What — ^what — ^what  is  this  ?  "  exclaimed  the  clergyman, 
pointing  with  his  gold-headed  cane  to  th&weepiug  girl.  "A 
child  crying  on  my  doorstep.  Really,  how  inattentive  the  servants 
are  !  The  old  cry,  I  dare  say.  £h,  Fisher  ?  Want,  hunger — 
that 's  it,  eh  ?  " 

**  I  shouldn't  wonder,*'  replied  the  reverend  gentleman's  com- 
panion, with  a  shrug. 

"  Come — come — speak  out,  child,"  cried  the  pastor.  **  Didn't 
you  hear  me  ask  you  what  was  the  matter  ?  Do  you  know  who  I 
am— eh  ?  I  am  a  clergyman  and  a  magistrate !  Do  you  hear 
that  ?  I  allow  no  beggar  in  Rookfield.  I  send  them  all  to  prison. 
What,  you  an't  frightened — ^an't  you  ?  " 

Certainly  Jane  Foster,  although  she  had  risen  hastily  and  was 
wiping  her  eyes,  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed.  She  curtseyed  to 
the  gentlemen,  and  was  in  the  act  of  moving  away. 

"  Stop— stop— not  so  fast.  I  asked  you  what  was  the  matter  ? 
She  does  look  faint, — does  she  not,  Fisher  ?  "  said  the  clergyman. 

<*  Y-e-s,  I  think  she  does,  a  lit — ^tle,"  replied  Fisher. 

And  if  she  did,  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  circum- 
stance, for  she  had  walked  a  long  distance,  and  had  not  broken 
her  fast  since  the  previous  day,  and  then  she  had  dined  off 
potatoes. 

''  I  feel  confident  that  this  is  a  case  of  imposition,"  whispered 
the  clergyman  to  his  companion,  with  a  singular  inattention  to  Ins 
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foregone  imoBBA ;  ^1%  wmmmk  it.    N«ir,  mj  little  maid»"  W 
added  aloud^  ^'  tAiaI  is  joaHrnwBM^  audidiieiedo  joueoaftaL&«iii.l  " 

Tbe  girii  replMl  to  aack  flf  iM^pMiMfiA 

^<  A^  wki^»^«-I  adc:  joii  for  A»  third  tiwui'i  what  d*  jwn  on 
my  doar^tflp?'^ 

'*  As  if  ik»  liore  Mhxmag  Ae  Hindoo  meUkfii  of  atltb|^  !» 
dbama^"  aaid  Eiah»»  ^fte^  b«d  beea  a  tKwre&ur. 

'<  I^-^I  didn't  raean  anj  haim»  but,"  re^Ued  Jaiie»  Iwratija^ 
a&«Bk  iBte-  teaisk  ^^  I  Imre.  lost  five  edftUSii^ ;  n j  gwundTnothfir 
sent  me  to  pawn,  a  rmg,  and  I  have  lost  tlM^  ttfinej.'* 

T^  <dfii^7]naik  leiokied  liis  friend  sofeaHwlj  in  the  faoe.  ^^  T^ 
paim,  to  pawn  ! ''  he  eschumed,  ^Ting  to  eaeh  syUable  ita  due* 
impreBs&ve  eaoaciatifliL  ^  Tha  Tica  of  the  k>i«er  dassea  i»  ainh 
iwttaUe«-to  pawB  I  '* 

The  shoeh  was  too  imimawe.  for  the  vemraBd  gtnd»aa&  to  e^Or 
tend  against.  He  waved  his  hand,,  sajingy  '*  There,  ^el  away 
child,  get  away ;''  and  walked  into  the  honse,  foUewed  hy  h^ 
friend, 

Jane  hume^kf^  tkat  neighhouihood.  No  good,  aha  tlM)iight» 
could  eeooa  from  siwh  a  yieinity.  But  what  was  she  to  do  ?  Sh« 
ranat  ha^  now^  and  hi^y  she  might  meet  with  those  who  imputed 
to  the  lower  orders  something  which  was  not  "i?iae."  It  waa 
with  a  heavy  heart  that,  turning  oat  of  the  stieet  in  which  the 
clergyman  lived,  she  stood  where  the  ladies  passed  home  from  that 
mai^Let,  and  looked  in  .th^r  faces  with  eago*,  hungry  eyes.  It 
hegan  to  snow  just  at  this  time.  Timid  and  aabamed,  A»  w«^hed 
aa  opportunity  to  make  her  £rst  apf^eal.  But  ev^ry  one  was  in 
such  haste  to  get  home,  now  that  snew  was  fidling,  that  her  si^ 
plicating  attitude,  and  pale,  attenuated  face  wove  scareelj  noticedy 
or  gained  odiy  a  eM,  nnsyn^thismg  staj«.  Ah,  it  was  sad  for 
the  poor  gizl  to  see.  so^  many  f^low-^CbcistianB,  not  one.  (d  whom 
was  disposed  to.  leod  to  their  Maker  an  unstateahie  fraetiea  of  the 
wealth  He  had  bestowed  upon  tiiem.  It  is  true  that  she  had  not 
yet  petitioned  with  her  tongue,--4)Yi^  her  eyes,  her  d^eks,  her 
pinched  limha  and  bare  attire,  what  doqnent  tongues  they  had ! 
How  impresBiye  their  oratory!  ibt  it  waa  a  week-day,  and 
Charity  was  a  tdieme  f»r  Sundays*  OneO'  in  seven  cbys,  the  rich 
folks  of  Rookfield  condescended  to  call  the  poor  their  barethren. 

Faster  fell  the  snow,  The  girl's  bonnet  and  shawl  were  white 
as  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  She  shivered  and  her  teedt  chattered. 
The  marrow  of  her  bones  was  dulled.     She  had  addressed  fiTO  ot 


six  iadSiriduals,  mm  oi  wfantt  MgiMd  a  rfffy,  er  lecagBked  ker 
esaleBee  hj  so  vmekk  m  a  akake  cH  tfie  faflad«  w  oih«r  note  r^M« 
tiMi  of  ier  aast.  '^Oalj  a  pMnyv — ^  ^  wf  ggnaAnrthwr ;  I 
hmre  los/b  fif«  shiiiB^,  ami  ina  kave  aoliKig  to  eat  a#  Iiosm/' 
Faster  lUI  the  fomm,  and  tlmo  idio  wwe  Ham  ointtML  walked 
fifltoroB.  iiiairwaj; 

He  that giveOi  to  the  pooTy  hninA  imti^ Im^.  Imamuickas ^ 
dM  ii  ti€i  to  one  qfihebmatcftiammgf'dntkrm^^did  itnoito  me. 
Bhiif  iPQfdB^  aewawKtad  !i^  those  wha  turned  a  dtef  ear  tD>  the 
petition  o£  tha  Bhinreraag  heggar  giil. 

Upifavde  ol  tvot  hows  did  Jaoa  stoadj;  exfeaed  tathe  thiddy- 
fkBiag  snear,  mmI  BVLfEeaaa^  ^  eauevesl  pvifratiaa  fren  the^  eom- 
blued  eStst^  isi  eeld  aad  hnager.  And  dimng  all  that  time  she 
got  angry  and  even  abusive  words,  depreeeitui^  leoks^  aod  threato 
of  Bridewe^  buik  not  <me  half^pena j,  not  OBie» 

And  now  the  day  was  so  far  ad^aaeed  that  the  ni^t  would 
soon  eleBaiii.  It  st^  sn<ni»ed  £ut — ^faet.  The  cold  waa  extreme. 
As  she  harried  along  the  paranseirt,  she  casgkt  frequMit  ^hta  of 
rousing  fires  in  grates,  and  happy  peeffe  warumi^  themwlTes 
thereby.  The  cold  was  in  her  limbs,  and  in  hee  heart.  She 
must  hastMi  hoise,  lest  h«  poei^  ggaiMfanethtar  ahodd  die  with 
fnght  beoaase  of  hmt  hmg  uka&aoe.  Yet  onee  more  she  would 
b^ — yet  <ttee  more,  fer  h^*  aged  rel^oa^s  sake^  eb»  w<mld  beg. 

A  saikr,  rather  am  aneemiaaa  pesMnage  in  Bookfield,  ap- 
proached. Bhi&  raised  her  handa  in  »i^plieatioB»  her  pale  face, 
streamings  wHh  teus,  and  hex  svpplieatbg  atAitade,  attracted  the 
worthy  tar's  altentieD.  She  tcdd  her  stevy,  aad  the  humane  sea- 
man drew  &«»  his.  pochet  a  leathern  parse,  and  plaaed  five 
sidilinigs-  in  bar  hand,  saying  that  h»  g^rre  it  te  her  foiT  ther  sake  of 
his  m^faer,  Tidia  was  also  an.  old  woman,  and  whom  he  waa  hurry*- 
ing  te<9iee<v  a^ar  a  hmg— leng  al>senoe^— if  sha  wwe  stSl  aUye — 
if  dlie  were  stili  aitre.  He  shoald  haye  a  diiUi  too^  ha  sa&d,  but 
he  theugibt  she  was  dead,-^ha  dM'nt  know» 

(Ml  jay— ohv  light-hearted  joy !  Heaping  imfioiBited  blessings 
upon  the  head  oi  the  generoua  son  of  Neptune,,  our  ha|^y  Jane 
set  her  &oe^  hcnaewaiid  in  good  earnest.  She  was  on  the  moor 
now  ;  hot  seail&Ml'  ta  the  sMn  by  tii<a  penetrating  snew,  and  chilled 
almost  byroad  the  power  of  her  aUgbt,  eafoebled  frame  to  bear. 
At  Qverj  step  she  teok,  her  strength  grew  leea  and  lesSk  The 
sBow^li  nawso  fast  and  thidb^  that  objecia  at  a  tnfi&ag  distance 
were  obscured,  and  her  little  fa<t  sank  deep er  erery  ini»taat. 

d2 
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Oh — to  die  upon  that  lonely  moor — ^how  horrible !  To  sit  fran- 
tically down,  and— as  she  remembered  to  have  heard  it  told  that 
pebple  so  had  perished — ^to  heap  the  snow  wildly  around  her,  and 
build  herself  a  frightful  tomb  therewith !  Were  such  to  be  her 
end,  through  the  long  hours  of  that  bitter  winter's  night,  how 
would  her  old  grandmother  raye  in  mad  despair,  and  call  vainly 
upon  heaven  to  aid  her  darling  child ! 

Thicker  and  faster — ^thicker  and  faster  yet.  No  sky,  no  horizon, 
no  object  on  which  to  rest  the  eye,  but  all  one  waste  of  snow,  that 
made  the  eyeballs  ache  to  look  upon.  Faster  and  faster  yet,  and 
feebler  and  feebler  grew  her  steps.  A  dizziness  came  over  her — 
a  strange  sensation  spread  around  her  heart.     She  could  not  hold 

out  much  longer.      She  felt  herself  sinking Yet  one  more 

struggle  for  hfer  young  life. 

A  chirp,  as  of  a  little  bird,  sounded  in  her  ear.  It  was  close 
beside  her — a  robin — a  winter  robin. 

The  moor  was,  in  summer,  particularly  barren,  even  for  a  moor. 
There  was  not  a  tree  for  a  bird  to  perch  upon.  Only  a  few  shrubs, 
and  they  were  now  hidden  by  the  snow. 

Chirp, — chirp. 

It  Was  only  a  simple  robin, — but  God  alone  knows  how  greatly 
its  presence  cheered  our  little  maiden,  battling  against  the  storm 
on  that  shelterless  and  dreary  moor.  What  trifling  circumstances 
infuse  new  life  into  the  desponding  breast !  The  Scotch  warrior 
gleaned  new  vigour  from  watching  the  efforts  of  a  spider. .  Mungo 
Park,  when  resigned  to  die  in  the  African  desert,  beheld  a  tiny 
weed  lifting  its  obscure  head  to  the  heaven  that  encloseth  all  the 
world,  and  felt  that  God,  who  planted  that  humble  vegetation 
there,  and  did  not  withdraw  from  it  His  sustaining  hand,  but  sent 
the  breeze  to  fan  it,  and  the  rain  to  water  it, — ^would  succour  the 
child  of  his  own  likeness  also  ; — and  from  that  consoling  thought, 
there  grew  such  energy,  that  his  limbs  received  new  strength 
thereby,  and  he  prosecuted  his  path  anew,  and  arrived  safely  at  the 
village  he  had  despaired  to  reach.  And  this  little  robin, — ^this 
humble  robin,  dearly  beloved  by  tale  and  fable,  and  homely  rhyme 
— of  the  music  of  its  speech,  of  its  chirp,  chirp,  chirp— yrere  begot- 
ten such  resolution  and  courage  in  the  heart  of  the  sinking  child, 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  question  of  her  drooping  and  dying; 
but  a  certainty  that  she  should  behold  her  grandmother  again,  and 
live,  please  God,  to  bless  Him  in  after  years  for  preserving  her 
amidst. the  dangers  of  that  afternoon. 
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The  robin,  too,  became  her  guide.  Not  that  she  could  have 
missed  her  way,  but  the  trodden  path  being  hidden  bj  the  snow, 
one  direction,  so  that  she  did  not  wander  far  from  the  conjec- 
tured track,  was  as  good  as  another.  And  the  robin  went  right 
onward,  hopping  now — ^now  flying,  and  eyer  strengthening  her  re- 
solution. Ajid  so  she  found  herself,  ere  long,  at  the  door  of  her 
grandmotiier's  cottage,  and  then  she  saw  the  robin  no  more. 

She  related  her  story  to  her  grandmother  while  warming  her- 
self at  the  fire  which  blazed  on  ^e  hearth.  And  oh,  what  fenrent 
thanksgi?ings  ascended  that  night  from  that  lowly  roof  to  the 
Throne  of  Glory ! 

The  next  morning  there  came  a  knock  at  the  cottage  door,  and 
when  Jane  opened  it,  who  should  present  himself  but  the  sailor 
who  had  given  her  five  shillings  on  the  previous  afternoon.  He 
started  with  surprise  at  seeing  Jane,  and  enquired  whether  Dame 
Foster  lived  there.  When  Jane  replied  that  she  did,  the  seaman 
gave  a  cry  of  joy. 

*'  That' s  Richard's  voice,"  exclaimed  the  old  woman  from 
within.  '*  I  know  it  is.  God  be  praised.  He  has  sent  me  back 
my  son." 

'*  My  mother,  my  dear  mother,"  cried  the  sailor  rushing  into 
the  cottage. 

We  pass  the  scene  which  followed. 

**  And  so  this  is  my  Jane, — my  own  child,"  said  the  seaman, 
presently,  taking  her  in  his  lap,  and  kissing  her  for  full  five 
minutes  without  drawing  breath. 

**  Yes,  that  is  poor  dead  Mary's  child,"  said  the  grandmother. 
"  It  was  her  mother's  wedding-ring  that  she  pawned  yesterday." 

The  old  woman,  the  neighbours,  Jane  herself,  all  assert  that 
it  was  no  robin ;  but  an  angel  from  the  skies,  that  led  her  over 
the  moor  that  afternoon.  Who  shall  dare  laugh  at  their  belief  ? 
For  are  not  the  resolves,  which,  nobly  taken,  enable  us  to  battle 
successfully  with  the.  storms  of  life,  and  conduct  us  safely  Home— - 
angels,  and  guardian  angels,  too  ?  So,  here 's  God  speed  the 
Winter  Robin  on  repeated  missions  ! 

.  A.  W. 


115GLISH  SCENES  AND  CHARACTER, 

9T  WI£UAM  HDWXZT. 

The  siDre  one  sees  6f  isAer  eoonttriefB,  ihe  tnore  t>iie  is  Bgtidied 
of  the  tradi  of  the  cQaonon  VBseiiicm,  "Axt  there  ib  no  cwmtry 
where  such  vunety  of  cfcoiotEB  and  independent  iadividual  tfhara'Cter 
abounds  as  in  onr  tjwn.  Thefnedom ^^f  tnir  eonstitstttm, hcHih in 
politics  and  religion^  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  it.  We  have  so 
many  sects,  and  so  toxoy  optnions  of  our  own  on  tdR  matters,  that 
we  stand  up  for  fhem  wil9i  a  |>ertinaeitj'  whieh  grows  on  ns  Ik>13i 
with  the  growtih  of  eentiries,  and  of  onr  t>wn  years.  We  have  no 
government  pbtice  entenng  into  osr  houses,  hxywerer  ^ey  may 
now  parade  l^efore  l^em,  and  compeHlmg  ns  to  do  this  and  that, 
even  to  the  sweeping  of  our  chimneys,  and  the  miikisig  of  oar 
coffins,  contrary  to  our  own  pleasure  and  notions  of  what  is  right. 
Government  fleeces  ns  sweepingiy  enough  of  tmr  caA,  but  in  other 
respects,  and  e^cially  in  provincial  towns  and  country  pltioes,  we 
do  j'ast  as  we  uke,  and  some  of  ns  grow  into  habits  and  ideas 
most  amusing.  I  have  formerly  shown  some  specimens  of  -fliis  in 
my  **  Nooks  of  the  World  ;  "  and  how  many  more  Nooks  nwght  we 
visit  in  this  land  of  good,  hard-headed  John  Bull,  abounding  with 
oddest  scenes  and  characters.  There  might  be  a  dozen  more 
volumes  of  **  The  Eccentric  Mirror"  written  wit  of  one's  01m 
knowledge.     Let  us  from  time  to  time  pen  a  few  ^own. 

NO.  I. — TOE  COUNTBT   lKAKTY>M£KKfill. 

A  ^ieiid  of  mine  ImmL  vomarked  to  some  time  in  H'ottirngfaaai, 
where  be  lived>  a  6iiig«lar-]ookfiig  woman  going  to  sad  -igo  in  tbe 
streets  past  his  iMNise.  She  was  tall  «nd  airong ;  had  tlve  £^nre 
and  gait  of  a  tnma  ;  hod  a<»troi^  es^namn  eoHuteoaiiee^  iwM.  of  a 
i^ange  but  eriginAl  cbiracter;  ia  short,'  was  oko  out  of  ii^ 
ordinary  class  of  mortals.  *'  That  woman,"  aaid  he  to  fainMolf, 
"  is  no  townswoman.  She  has  grown  up  in  some  country-place  ; 
she  has  not  only  a  character,  but  a  history,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  it."  As  he  passed  her  once  in  the  street,  she  seemed  to 
look  hard  and  searchingly  at  him,  as  if  to  say,  <*  Who  are  you 
now  ?  You  don't  seem  to  me  just  like  the  rest  of  these  towns- 
folks,  who  don't  care  a  halfpenny  for  anybody  that  isn't  dressed 
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«p  as  gnoMl  M  nty  kyrd  or  mj  My/'    Pwiiapfi  it  vox^t  be  &At 
Jm  lm&&i  hvpi  mi  her.    His  deam  to  hftve  «  iittle  talk  wkk  Jiftr 


One  day  lie  wtlw  her  Miter  ft  sbo^  and  atoppad  in  too*  TJie 
tail,  atran^  woman  waa  asking  te  a  pennjwortli  of  red  ocfara. 
Slia  sbdfman  ytti  it  d<nm  b^^m  Imr  loMJty  wra|^ped  in  paper. 
flba  aioirly  opeacd  ift^  jmd  tlMUL  pmhod  h  baek  towanb  Um,  sayiog 
«->'<  WeQ,  ttm^oiti  tibovtiato  tira.''  Tbe  aoanTeiy  polifteiy did  so. 
She  weighed  the  two  piooea  in  ker  hand,  aad  gifing  kirn  one  baek, 
aaid,  V  Wnip  me  tkat  op  again ;  I  '11  take  dais  myaen — it  'a 
cay^kor  tiie  bettrwfl*— 'tother's  for  o  neebor." 

As  1^  e&w  ay  fmad  amila^  ahe  turned  towank  km»  and 
without  «Hy  prciace,  addad-^ 

'<  What  a  thing  this  self  ia  1  It  'a  die  kat  tkmg  tfaatfeayes  ub 
i'tkkworid!" 

'' l^ai'e  an  honeat  conftoawn,  «t  leaat,"  aaM  my  iamL  ''  l 
tkinky  mj  ^ood  mnaift^  tkat  fmi  weim  not  hroi^t  up  in  Aaa 

'^•K«»  I  Mokan  I  wama  aaitker.  You're  i^^t  tfaava,  tnester. 
I  'm  none  o'  yoor  inikin  to^mBWoaaan.  You  aiayaoe  Uiat  at  a 
loak«  I  imhm  I  abonkl  aiak  lira  df  iho  regukr  tovm-grown 
women.  No,  I  mm  bam  and  btoogkt  up  i'  tk^  conntry,  wkere 
there 's  Mfe  and  «irea^tk  i'  tk'  Taiy  air,  I  was  uaod  fnm  a  kttie 
weBEok  tx>  ran  abont  i'  ik*  obeaea  ;  fetch  iq>  Ik'  cows  ;  look  after 
di*  kmba  and  p^  $  aye,  and  drive  Ik'  plough  at  a  pmck  My 
fayther  war  a,  little  £snnor,  and  a  k«fd-wetking  man  he  war,  and 
made  os  all  work  aaau.  When  I  war  grown  op,  my  fayther 
doad,  and  Uit  me  up  o'  tk'f«nn,aad  I  war  fool  enoiEq^  to  many/' 

**  Fool  enoogh  ?  " 

^*Juf^  foolonougkl  It 'a  truth,  man  ;  I  donna  pretond  to  deny 
it»  I  'm  none  of  ^oar  fine,  lodkin  thinga  as  is  aalamod  to  aay  tk' 
trotk  WkaA  %  dene  'a  d6ao>  and  oannot  bo  undone,«-^inoro  's 
tk'  p^I  B«t  where '«  th'  ase  to  deny  it  ?  Aye,  £M»lwarI  ! 
But  I  war  only  like  mony  o'  one  besides.  That  'a  ih'  miafortin 
on't,  yonng  Bsen-->iBi»L  what  I  eay,  that 'a  th'  miafortin  on 't. 
Wo  hav«  to  tak  the  most  important  step  in  our  lives,  tk'  stop  as 
xofures  motft  aense,  just  when  we  Ve  gotten  th'  least  aenae  ;  and 
«o  wo  havo  to  aBHu*t  for 't.  By  Leddy,  I  're  smarted  enoogh  to 
my  folly.  Th'  young  foUow  as  I  married,  war  a  likely  enough 
ymn^  ekap  to  look  at,  but  ho  war  good  for  nowt.  He  war  too 
fond  of  sitting  i'  th'  ale^houae  nook,  end  I  soon  fan  out  that  he'd 
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only  married  me  for  what  he  could  get.  I  went  on  working'^  day 
after  day.  I  went  to  th'  plough,  to  th'  team,  fetched  up  th'  cows, 
and  milked  'em.  I  war  up  o'  summer  mornings  by  four  o'clock, 
and  came  home  fi^mi  milking  daggled  up  to  th'  knees  wi'  dew, 
and  there  was  he  hulking  i'  bed.  By  Leddy,  I  war  fit  sometunes 
to  jgo  and  fling  a  good,  sousing  bucket  o'  watter  on  him  as  he 
lay.  But  that  wama  the  worst.  Every  night  he  war  sure  to  be 
i'  ih'  ale-house  ;  and  mony  and  mony  a  time  have  I  had  to  fetch 
.  him  away,  and  pay  his  shot  into  th'  bargain. 

"  Thinks  I  to  mysen,  my  lad,  this  wunna  do  for  me.  I  dunna 
mean  thee  to  slurt  th'  bit  o'  money  my  fayther  got  with  such  sweat 
and  trouble;  no,  by  Guy!  that  I  dunna!  So,  I  threw  up  th' 
farm  ;  sold  th'  stock,  and  come  reght  away  to  Nottingham." 

"  And  what  became  of  your  husband  ?  '* 

**  What  became  of  him  ?  He  followed  me,  to  be  sure— what 
was  hie  likely  to  do,  a  poor  dirty  rogue  ?  Trust  him  for  running 
after  the  money.  Aye,  he  set  his  nose  after  it  like  a  ferrit.  He 
made  hissen  sure  now  of  laying  hands  on 't  in  some  hole  or  coomer 
o*  th'  house  or  other.     But  I  took  pratty  good  care  he  shouldna. 

"  *  Where 's  th'  money  wench  ?    he  often  said. 

"  *  Where  should  it  be  ?  '  said  I,  *  but  gone  to  pay  debts  off  that 
a  drunken  sot  like  thee  sets  on.'  But  it  signified  nowt — ^he  knew 
better,  and  he  war  always  gropin'  about,  high  and  low,  after  it. 
*  Get  to  work  !'  said  I ;  *  thou 's  limbs  big  enough,  and  a  carcase 
strong  enough — ^get  a  spade,  or  a  pick,  and  do  summut  for  thy 
bread,  as  I  do.     I  shall  turn  Manty-mekker.' 

**  Aye,  mester,  you  may  smile.  You  dunna  think  I  look  much 
like  a  manty-mekker  ;  and  I  '11  allow,"  said  she,  showing  her  great 
hard  bony  hands,  <<  but  these  hands  as  ha'  handled  th'  pitchfork, 
and  th'  dung-fork,  and  held  th'  plough,  dunna  look  th'  likeliest  i' 
th'  world  to  handle  a  needle  and  thrid.  But  where  there 's  a  will 
there 's  a  way  ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  I  can  mak  a  tightish  sort  of 
a  gown — aye,  I  can  pleasQ  these  fine  town  wenches  better  than 
you  'd  think  for. 

'*  But  I  'm  overrunning  my  story,  I  took  a  house,  and  began 
manty-mekking.  That  dirty  rogue  of  a  husband  o'  mine  was  always 
progging  about  th'  house  to  find  out  where  I  'd  put  the  money, 
but  I  took  care.  One  day,  in  walks  a  man  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  and  said,  *  Messis,  I  want  th'  poor-rates.' 

" '  Poor-rates ! '  said  I.  *  By  Leddy  I  thou  art  come  to  a  wrong 
house  then.     I'm  a  poor  woman  mysen,  man.' 
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" '  That  may  be/  said  he,  *but  youVe  ta'en  a  house  of  five 
pounds  a  year,  and  either  you  or  th'  landlord  mun  pay  the  poor- 
rates.' 

<<  <  Then  let  the  landlord  pay  'em,'  said  I,  '.he's  able  enough.' 

*'  'That's  true  as  th'  gospel,  missis,'  says  th'  man,-  'but  he 
wunna!' 

*' '  And  I  canna ! '  sud  I. 

"  '  But  you  mun,'  said  he. 

"  '  But  if  a  body  canna,'  says  I,  '  what  then  ?  ' 

"  '  Then,'  says  he,  '  you  mun  go  to  th'  workhouse,  and  other 
people  mun  pay  to  you.  That 's  the  way  now  o'days  ;  all  pay  as 
long  as  they  can,  even  when  the  children  are  crying  upon  the 
door-sill  for  a  roasted  potato  ;  and  when  they  can  pay  no  longer, 
they  turn  en  out,  and  so  to  th'  workhouse.' 

"  '  Mon,'  said  I,  for  I  had  bin  conning  him  o'er  as  he  war  talk- 
ing at  hissens, — and  I  seed  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff,  that  th'  fellow, 
spite  of  his  trade,  war  an  honest*  sort  o'  chap — '  Mon,'  said  I, 
'  canst  tell  me  where  to  put  a  bit  o'  money  out  safe  ? ' 

"  '  Well,'  said  he,  giving  me  a  queer  sort  of  look,  as  much  as  to 
say,  '  I  thought  you  said  you  'd  got  none,' — '  maybe  I  could  do 
that  too.' 

"  *  Then  do  ! '  said  I,  getting  a  chair,  and,  retching  up  to  th' 
tap  of  an  old  cupboard — '  do  ;  for  here  I  'ye  gotten  the  plague  of 
my  life, — ^a  bit  of  money  in  an  old  stocking,  and  it  keeps  me  in  a 
continual  fever ;  for  that  dirty  rogue  of  a  husband  o'  mine  is 
always  progging  after  it,  and  one  of  these  days  he  '11  get  hold  on  't, 
and  then  I  'm  ruined  for  ever. ' 

"  So  down  I  brings  th'  owd  stocking,. and  holding  it  open  afore 
th'  man — 'There,'  says  I,  'there's  just  four  hundred  gowden 
guineas  there ! '  and  wi'  that  I  held  it  up  to  bin,  and  my  eyes ! 
but  th'  mon  did  stare  ! 

"  '  Missis,'  said  he,  '  that 's  a  sight  good  for  sore  eyes,  how- 
ever.'" 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  my  friend,  "  you  were  not  very  prudent 
though,  to, show  such  a  sum  thus  to  a  stranger." 

"  Prudent,  wam't  I  ?  Dost  ta  think  then^  mon,  that  I  've  got 
no  white  in  my  eye  ?  Tay,  I  know  an  honest  man  from  a  rogue 
when  I  see  him.  The  man  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  took 
me  to  a  gentleman  that  gave  me  good  security  for  my  money,  and 
I  get  my  interest  to  this  day.  Many 's  the  time  that  dirty  rogue 
of  a  husband  o'  mine  has  hunted  the  house  over  for  th'  money. 
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Hfttiaii  I  hum  h«  m%mi»%  what 's  g«ttm  it !  I  6mi  JttNn&ys  tell 
when  k»  'b  btii.«fiter  k.  I  find  rrerylius^  taraML  UnfOf-Uawj  T  lb' 
drawers  and  irerywhere.  But  I  '11  take  care  that  he  never  esmm& 
at  it,  a  difty  T^gmt,  him.*' 

**  Weii,"  «bid  njiriaMU  ^' JM  tevtainly  kave  iittlft  «nnfart  in 
Lim." 

"  Comfort !  no !  my  comfort  lies  in  aditfeUBBi  ^fnartir*  I  look 
for  very  little  comfort  i'  this  world ;  bat,  tbaak  €M,  tinere  is  a 
comfort,  even  heBe»  Mdlkaift  'sin  jriigion  1 

**  W«  'se  all  9o«r  ceealiim  I  I  fond  jhjt  %Min«n  lonrfsh  ; 
aMttey  eanw  ia  ;  aad  jet  I  wasMi  Bomoiww  rigfat.  Ivei^tiuBg 
4BeaMd  so  eofwd  aad  hottinir.  I  'ww  mivvwfs  si|^ii^  tiid  Tmhna- 
dMlf  i'  &'  midii  o'  flKmk^*  My  kindbMMl's  yiags  ok  .jmdf\  me 
half-mad.  Night  after  a^i  I  had  to  fstoh  him  iisvie  irtOA  ifae 
pot^hmne.  Qm  iay^  korarar,  eenes  b'  moe  young;  woflMft  to  kave 
%  gown  majde,  and  (^  aagra  to  me*-^'  Mi»»s,  do  yon  «f«r  go  tea 
plMeo'  worship? ' 

*'  '  No/  said  I,  ^  I  'a  Mhamod  to  say  I  dovMu  ^  racy  th' 
truth,  I  dim&a  nglrtly  know  where  to  go  to.  9!kou  «008,  I  'm  a 
fltrui^sr  here,  and  I  d«nHi  hke  to  go  anongot  fiiiks  oa  I  tLoBna 
know.' 

*^  <  Ah  I'  said  di'  yoimg  wvnnii,  <  I  wish  you  w«<dd  go  with  me 
on  Bmday  to  Ike  M^odnte'  Ckapol ;  I  tki&k  you  'd  l^  pleased  ; 
and  perkipB  you  'd  find  a  eomf ort  you  little  dream  oL  On  Sunday, 
oh !  tkere  w  a  nioe  man  oomiaig  £tom  LaniMiy  tk^  cam  him, 
jElob^rt  Nowtoa.' 

<<  *  Well,'  says  I,  *  as  thou  says  so  mock,  aad  axjos  me  so  kindly, 
I  dnnna  mind  if  I  do  go.  I  'm  sotely  in  want  of  sunMMit ;  and  I 
think  it  'a  koeaose  I  dunna  seek  n»ligian.' 

*'  Well,  I  we&t.  It  was  a  big  chapel,  an'  iigl^od  up  into  a 
blaze  brighter  than  any  sunshine  wally  ;  and  as  I  wont  in  at  th' 
door,  fMiyo  I  to  mysin — ^Now,  wool  this^wendi  be  aakamed  on 
me  ?  I  shouldna  wonder,  for  I  'm  not  just  th'  sort  to  be  proiMi  on 
for  a  companion  ;  and  it '«  one  thing  to  ax  a  poCMr  okL  woman  like 
me  to  go  to  chapel,  and  anotker  to  like  to  be  oecn  wi'  ker.  Bat 
in  we  goen.  It  war  as  bn^t  as  day,  and  a  pcatty  tkrong  o'  fine 
dressy  MkA  tkoro  war  ;  bat  ap  walks  th'  bmvo  iaas  up  tk'  midtte 
of  aw,  and  turning  ronnd  to  oao-^'  Come  akmg,  nndbor,'  «ay8  dbe, 
'my  Boat 's  up  bore  ; '  and  in  Abo  ti^DOs  no.  By  Mdy  I  I  nmr 
ftdt  BO  queer  in  aw  my  l^e  !  Aw  eyas  aeemed  to  kaae^  on  me  ; 
and  well  they  might,  for  I  seed  that  I  must  look  like  a  crow  in  a 
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^Kk  •'  fiflO»Mk  ibid  JtAmi  a  anm  wwt  tbttt  Botaert  N«wtoii  I 
Sb:!  idnit •••  1  migm  hmhttd J  I^vf  wiwi  tlMi  be  «dd nwt like s 
«lwt  to  ny  lissrt.  J9e  toU  m  wkat  abifiil  erefttun  wm  Mr  iwsr ; 
•ad  W&j  tine  tliit  he  lifted  kia  iuMd,  it  war  ike  Metee  emiting 
th'sMk  i' Ik' wikknesB.  Tk' msMer etuied  eat  e'lnyhmrt,  and 
A'  tau8  na  dvim  my  ekeeks  ;  ead  he  etoe  eeed  thi4»  aad  wkit 
dMB  ke,  ket  ixee  hu  ejes  en  me^eiwl  {Matting  teeM,  ikeels  oirt- 
'  There !  that  woman  is  touched !  Sheia  reached  I  If  the  ataads 
to  wkat  Aft  kas  get,  Buhatioa  is  eoaie  to  ker !  '  aad  tkea  eae  and 
■nptfiBfi'  ciiiid  oat^-*^  Chiiat  Jema  giaat  it !  AaMa!  AaMn!' 

'<  W«U,  I  was  nrrar  ia  audi  a  tidDkiag  ia  mjlila.  Jmamllof 
a  twamkfaand  a  faake,  aad  th'  li^to  aad  iveiytkiag  wfim  leaad 
wi'  me.  As  ire  waat  hoaie,  tk'  jowf^  weana  aikdl  mm  kow  I 
liked  it  ?  '  Oh,'  said  I,  '  I  niver  was  so  had  and  niyer  so  well  in 
all  my  days.  Oh !  what  a  sinner  I  'to  hin  !  Oh !  what  must  I 
do  to  he  saved  ?  ' 

'*  '  Thank  God !  I^ank  God ! '  said  th*  young  woman.  *  You 
are  in  the  right  way  now,  and  if  yon  only  go  on  it  wifl  be  a  bkMed 
day  for  you,  and  for  me  too,  you  came  to  the  chapel.'  And 
now,  aw  my  comfort 's  i'  religion.  I  go  regularly  to  ch^el.  I  'm 
in  a  class,  and  all  the  society  is  rery  kind  to  me.  But  dunna 
think  that  I  'ye  had  iu>£hiag  hut  awimming  work  of  it.  "No,  the 
divel  came  after  me  like  a  roaiiag  lioBi— -and  oh  I  wkat  a  nasty 
diyel  it  is  !   • 

«  One  day  a  yooag  wvaan  broif;kt  a  gown^pnee  £«*  me  to 
make  up.  It  was  a  Tery  fine,  lich,  yalaahle  gown-pieee  indeed  ; 
and  when  I  come  to  measure  it,  then  I  found  that  Ibere  was  a  yard 
and  a  half  of  the  stuff  too  much  ;  and  such  good  stuff  too  ! 

"  *  Tak  it !  tak  it !  *  says  the  diyel ;  *  they  '11  niyer  know  ! ' 

''  But  the  Lord  said  In  my  heart*  *  Dunna  tak  it»  woman,  it 's 
none  o'  thine  ! ' 

*'  *  Tak  it  r  again  aays  the  diyel. 

**  *  Let  it  alone  !  '  »ay«  ike  Lofd. 

<'  Oh  !  what  a  day  I  had  en't ;  till  at  ktst  I  i^  aad  rolls  the 
piece  together,  and  off  to  th'  young  woman,  and  ffinging  it  down, 
says — 'There!  there's  that  too  much!*  Away  I  goes  hack, 
thinking  then  what  gladness  I  should  have.  But  I  was  mistaken. 
The  divel  seemed  like  a  raging  going-fire.  He  war  at  me  aw  the 
way  home.  He  seemed  to  drive  me  up  th'  street  like  a  great 
wind.  '  Well,'  said  he»  '  aad  what  better  art  thou  now  ?  Art  ta 
any  fuller,  or  any  fatter ;  any  rtcbcr  er  any  better  ?  *     Oh  !  what 
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.a  nasty  divel  it  is  !  Well,  well,  I  mun  bear  mj  trials  and  jnj 
temptations,  I  reckon,  like  other  folks  ;  and  learn  not  to  set  jny 
heart  too  much  on  the  things  of  this  world.  And  that 's  what  that 
dirty  rogue  of  a  husband  o'  mine  is  always  teUing  me  ;  and  it 's 
true,  but  I  know  why  he  tells  me  that, — ^it  's  because  he  wants  to 
find  th'  owd  stocking-fuU  o'  guineas.  But  I  '11  tak  precious  good 
care  that  he  doesna.  Oh  !  what  a  dirty  rogue  he  's  bin  to  me,— 
he  has  driven  me  to  God !  " 

With  this  the  old  dame  turned  to  march  out,  nodding  signifi- 
cantly to  my  friend,  but  stopping  suddenly,  she  looked  at  the  two 
hal^nny-worths  of  red  ochre  which  she  held  in  her  hands,  and 
said,  as  to  herself, — **  Let  me  see,  which  is  which  ?  Aye,  this  is 
for  mysen,  it 's  the  biggest — tother  's  for  a  neebor  !  ** 
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R^fUctWM  on  coming  in  sight  of  "  New  Portland  Town^^  on  ike  FincKUy  Eoady 

No^.  9th,  1845. 

I. 
The  throbbings  of  the  City's  plethoric  heart 
Strengthen  and  quicken^  and  export  its  blood 
In  human  streams  more  wide  and  far  apart 
From  its  dense  centre :  man  in  social  brood 
Subjects  the  fields  to  cities :  where  the  wood] 
Harboured  the  wild  bird  thro'  Time's  silent  years. 
And  cattle  on  the  still  lea  had  their  food, 
Usurping  man's  warm  home  of  joy  and  tears, 
Filled  with  his  life  and  death^  its  awful  walls  uprears. 

II. 
So  on  the  Indian  wild  the  Banian  tree 
Spreads  vast  its  bowery  branches ;  which  bend  down 
And  root  in  primal  earth  far  o'er  her  free 
Domain : — a  forest  from  one  trunk  alone. 
And  from  Convention's  law  which  is  outerown 
From  Nature's,  into  Nature's  man  should  seek 
Duly  for  Truth's  pure  nurture  when  the  tone 
Of  civil  life  is  jarred  ;  its  laws  too  weak 
To  balance  wills,  and  unity  'mong  units  make. 

III. 
Man  shall  be  social  ever:  civil  states, 
Shall  they  for  ever  rise  and  fall  ?  can  Time 
Perfect  a  social  mould  for  human  fates 
Infrangible  ?~must  national  suns  climb 
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To  noon-tide  greatness  but  to  slope  thro'  crime 
To  snn-set  ?— it  is  matter's  law  of  change  : 
But  of  man's  moral  will  'tis  the  sublime 
The  laws  of  Truth  to  poise^  decay  estrange ; 
As  Askalon's  orb  stood  in  its  meridian  range. 

IV. 

Creation's  scheme  is  progress  :  citied  states 
Are  agents  in  their  rise ; — ^what  in  their  fall  ? 
"  We  rose  for  ruin  " — read  upon  their  gates : 
"  Ye  fell  to  make  us  safe  from  Ruin's  call  " 
Wise  modem  states  should  answer :  "  in  your  fall 
Wisdom  we  learn  your  grandeur  never  taught." 
Rome's,  Athens',  genius  survives  o'er  all : — 
Truth's  phoenix  soaring  from  their  ashes  caught, 
Poised  on  her  moveless  wings, — oh,  England  !  fear  for  nought. 

Francis  Wobsley. 
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Domesticities — Manners — Morals — ^Amusements-^ 
General  Observations — Conclusion. 

German  houses  are  generally  built  upon  the  principle  of  a 
thorough  draught— that  is,  of  obtaining,  not  avoiding,  a  thorough 
draught.  Opposite  a  door,  window,  passage,  or  gate-way,  there  is 
usually  another  door,  window,  passage,  or  gate-way ;  and  by  these 
means  you  continually  find  yourself  in  the  centre  of  a  strong  current 
of  air.  It  does  not  matter  in  the  warm  seasons  of  the  year  ;  but 
in  the  winter  ot  other  cold  windy  months,  and  more  particularly 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  it  is  dreadful.  In  addition  to  this,  the  doors 
and  windows  do  not  fit  close,  so  that  you  may  sit  and  roast  your  body 
close  to  your  stove,  with  a  draught  cutting  your  ankles  off,  from  a 
long  gap  underneath  the  door,  and  another  draught  cutting  your 
throat  from  the  sides  and  chinks  of  the  window-frame.  We  have 
sat  at  dinner  on  a  cold  windy  day  in  winter,  in  a  room  like  an  oven, 
but  with  our  feet  as  cold  as  ice,  from  the  wind  of  a  great  stone  hall 
below,  that  had  a  wide  staircase  opposite  the  front  door  (continually 
opening),  the  head  of  which  staircase  was  directly  facing  the  dining- 
room  door,  the  said  door  not  touching  the  floor  by  at  least  half  an 
inch  aU  iJong.  As  there  are  no  carpets  or  other  impediments 
to  the  wind,  we  had  it  **  fresh  and  fresh  '  as  toy  of  ihe  doors  below 
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leading  to  street  or  gaidfisi  were  (qieaed^  t»  mjmilUag  of  open 
windows.  Then,  tbe  omAoA  oi  warmi^  ^6  room '  is  wmter  by 
the  German  stoye,  is  deleslaM^.  Yott  ar9  either  mnd^  hot  to 
suffocation,  the  horrici  thing  beceming  red-hoi,  or  it  doe9  not  give 
out  half  enough  heait,  and  is  often  the  only  warm  tMng  in  the 
room.  If  the  stove  was  alight  and  warm,  we  were  never  able  to 
convince  any  host  or  hostess  of  any  house,  pnbHc  or  private,  that 
this  fact  was  not  the  principal  consideration,  and  that  it  was  the 
person  occupying  the  room,  who  ougbt  chiefly  to  be  oonaidered — 
it  was  whether  h0  wa&  wana  or  c«ld»<— that  waa  thft  poiat ;  the 
stove  being  warm  wa8»  in  itself  Hldtt  or  notisag  t#  tke  pmpose — 
the  stove  was  not  lit  to  wan»  itself  odiy;  It  wae  of  n»  w» ; — ^they 
smiled,  or  took  it  amiss,  and  went  awayv  saying',  ^  Englanders  were 
an  (mginal  people  !*'  Sometimes  the  stores  are  lit  by  an:  aperture 
from  the  outside  of  the  room,  so  that  the  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature being  thus  totally  out  of  your  hands,  they  either  freeze 
you,  or  regularly  bake  you,  just  as  the  case  may  happen ;  and  you 
have  no  remedy  but  to  run  ^ut  of  the  room.  lu  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  social  life,  Germany  is  a  hundred  years  behind 
England. 

We  should  here  observe^  that  €renBan]ri8-  a  nation  of  i^iloso- 
phers  who  do  not  understand  vmilikitieB.  S^o  nsmeh  has  habit  the 
power  to  deaden  perc^tion^  mental  aB  well  as  bodiJly,  thai  avea 
mea  of  seienc^  are^  ean&aed»  oat  da  not  distingdiflh  it»  facts  of  ih& 
ease«  Wo  haweiioiaplaiiied  to  Geman  pkyaioiajuEk  g^  the  dreadful 
Qvmk  wfai(&  our  sifsu^menoi  haA  becoske  by  nwasA  ^  the  staFa 
geitiag  re!il^t».  and  vesiaiked  thaA  we  eovid  iiot  set  opesn  a 
docHT  or  winddw,  as  tha  wind  would  rush  coldly  in,  and  hence  thm 
ongl9Qii  to>  W  acwae  method  of  ventilation  adopted  vx  theii?  rooais  ; 
but  the^  genitemea  aforesaid.have  deUheratdiy  pointed  to  the>iroaiuA 
oii^  stove,  observing  thai  ti^vd^waa  the  vwii^laAioa !  Bff«  Arttott 
ou^t  to  go  to  GerBMiiy,  and  d^rer  a  leetuBe  on  ioB  atovo  at  all 
the  pnoo^^  tawns. 

Wlule  upaa  the  smbjeet  of  dosaeatie  eeonomy,  we^  h«r»  a  few 
more  u»feoBQfortaU&  observatienfi  to  maliae.  The  hedA  ai«.  aUr  too 
short.  A  shoct  man  oan  scaro^  Uo  quite  straight  without  his 
feet  pffeasing-  agfiast  the  foet-boaxd>  A  tail  maa  muftfe  ^ther 
Ue  Imiehed  up.  nene  and-k»eeft»  or  \m  naked  feet  and  aakles 
must  stick  oui  omef  ik^  wooden  bairiw  at  thie  bed's  foot^  or 
else  (aa  the  pillows  are  geaerally  highei:  than  the  haadhhoard) 
hifi  head  must   hang  over  ike  piUjows^    and   dangle^  towards 
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EngUsh  trayellers  hare  awoke  in  the  momiagv  ^ 

CMfiMaM  aai  fltakiftdl  SBtaMe^^     lawkter    — dfcth«iMitiie 

-^-dMB  oanes  »freri»  ^HMWoafiort.     I&  the  fiwi.plaee^  ike  hiudbets 

awfaoifc  mirfft  t»  **^tiftk  i> ;''  tiMf  aro  i«i<^  too  hhsow  ;  ihepMri 

twrikediaiiseiiM  W«waidi«MdaAiniite^    ForoCwhat  moiatibe 

pMHktn^edim?  i^woMmk.     TU»  would  he  foelkUjexinmi. 

gatti;  tfag^ hienii^la  therafone  aie  pnpunrij  and  wis^  of  the  same 

wMlh  aa  tlNi  hed^    Tito  aaBaa^onoe  is  tiuii  half  a  diMMi  tuBes  in 

the  i%ht  jwk  ave  anpoke  kf  tiia  eoUL  coming  Ia  at  vae  aide  or  the 

other ;  in  jevr  eSbcta  to  rqwar  Ae  opeaiag  ytm  nake  an  opewmg 

at  the  oi^iernde^  ami  hif  ^  mttniag  jour  hed^lolhea  are  heddfed 

round  you  hi  na  sSu^jpe  at  all,  aadwi&zK>  gaodnMeeM.     Sowueh 

for  blankets  ;  but  very  often  your  only  bed-clothes  is  a  sheet  with 

a  staJSed  hegv  m  faet  a  asKdl  feadMv^bed  hu4  over  it.     Now  this 

j^jifod  be^»  whifth  coireca  yen*  ia  juat  tibe  width  of  the  bed»  or 

soieeftbkigplasiH  and  Uttle  moie  thaA  two-thkda  of  its  kii^^ ;  aad 

ha»  ia  a  seeae  o£  iwiaery  I     Yo«  jamek  inentahly^  lie  in  the  shape 

of  a  £rQg»  or  yvwr  awk  aed  sheuUera  wedid  he  fdte  imoeveredy 

QW0p*[  hy  i^  tterQ  aheiA;.     A  ^wrtcar  of  an  hear  of  thia,  and  yoa 

are  sure  to  ba  iat  a  Tefwur  iMbW  Abk  fbadiei^ba^  is  so  exeessively 

ho4 ;  hnfc  overp  tune  y<m  tmk  fiom  one  »de  to  the  other,  the 

naxrow  £kI  eemiie^  j^ynpi  i^  aoMiewh^«»  and  kta  in  the  freeaiag 

air  <^  your  whiiry  chaxid»«r.    If  yoii  tam  at  all  hastily,  yon  raise 

the  &kig  Oft  boda  BidM»  and  a  thorough  dranghi  insfcauiy  passes 

thiougih  year  hot  Tspour  bod^  and  asteaidlftos  your  poor  k^  and 

baek..     Scwelimos  ia  the  nigiii,  aad  in  the  diurkxiess,  yos  haye 

''  aiBCfine"  with  yowr  fBathBrbag,  which  can  searcdybe  desaished. 

Yeot  Kwake^  wilh  a  frozen  limK  oi?  side,  or  sboaldor    eadeayour  to 

a^vmi  Ao  hag  mA  eo¥or  yoerself  propedy — find  you  hsve  gok  the 

thuag  hread^wa^  ope«  yenuurtead  of  loBg-¥aiy»^tffy  tepni  it  right 

-^t  gets  co«&ei>^waya--then  no-how— changes  its  sh^^  se  as 

iifct^ly-  te  haffie  aad  eoBJose.  you;  in^  the  dftrk,  till:  you  do  not 

know,  adftd  fiad  it  io^Nesible  te  disoo^r»  whetiber  yon  are  in  a 

wrong  poej^oftia  your  bod  or  have  got  tho  ba^  wroog ; — you  are 

in  a  fer«r-^1^  smmp  geita  hotter  than  OTiur,  and  lesa  is  size — ^becomes 

olastio,  p^cTMFse,  aJiYO — h^A  a.  wiA  of  its  owsr— and  finally  stips 

qS  Ti^on  the.  fbaor,  mAM  rcdSybg  wdensea^  the  bedstead,,  or 

gjsUing^  its^  iBYoibved  with  logs  of  ebekfs,  so  ihaA  you  are  aomi* 

psHed  te.gefc  oui  m  the  fingjbtfulfy  oeld  air  andgr^e  about  ia  the 
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darkness,  upon  the  icy  carpetless  floor,  to  recoyer  your  detestable 
and  accursed  companion. 

-  The  furniture  of  the  house  is  for  the  most  part  ill-made  and 
badly  put  together,  like  the  slop-work  articles  of  our  cheap  uphol- 
sterers or  furniture-brokers.  Heads  and  points  of  nails  and  screws 
often  project  from  chairs,  tables,  and  sofas  ;  as  also  splinters  and 
sharp  edges  of  badly-finished  articles,  to  the  frequent  injury  of  the 
clothes,  and  the  hands  or  other  parts  of  the  person.  The  sofas  in 
the  great  majority  of  houses,  and  in  all  lodging-houses,  are  mani- 
festly not  made  to  lie  or  loll  upon,  because  if  you  do  so,  you  are 
sure  to  "  start  a  plank,"  or  knock  out  the  back  or  sides.  Twice 
have  I  had  the  upper  half  of  me  deposited  upon  the  floor  behind, 
in  consequence  of  sinking  back  with  misplaced  confidence  upon 
my  sofa,  on  returning  home  fatigued.  The  Etofa-back  fell  out  in 
an  instant. 

The  Germans  pride  themselves  very  much  on  their  tailors,  and 
of  late  years  they  have  claimed  the  honour  of  making  boots  equal 
to  the  Parisian  cordonniers.  Their  clothes  are  certainly  well  made, 
and  the  fit  excellent.  You  purchase  your  own  materiids,  cloth  and 
silk,  and  the  expense  altogether,  at  the  highest,  is  yet  one-third 
cheaper  than  the  same  article  in  **  quality  and  cut "  can  be  obtained 
in  England  ;  in  some  cases  (such  as  silk,  satin,  yelyet,  and  other 
fancy  waistcoats)  the  price  is  less  than  half.  The  boota  made  by 
the  best  bootmakers  are  also  about  a  third  cheaper,  well  made  and 
durable.  The  objection  to  the  shape  which  an  Englishman  would 
always  make  is  that  adopted  in  the  toes  of  the  boots,  which  extend 
two  inches  and  more  beyond  the  actual  toes,  and  speedily  acquire 
an  upward  direction,  as  if  intended  to  cover  some  withered  excre- 
scence at  the  end  of  the  foot.  German  gentlemen  dress  well,  with 
great  care  and  neatness,  and  with  good  taste,  even  on  "  the  bright 
side  of  things ;"  a  style  which  is  always  dangerous  and  requires 
many  additions  to  justify  and  carry  off  becomingly.  Clean  hands  are 
an  important  addition,  and  certainly  a  very  uncommon  one.  The 
ladies  dress  well ;  but,  considering  their  station,  no  young  women 
dress  so  well  as  the  bonnet-makers,  sempstresses,  ^op-girls,  and 
that  class.  The  prevailing  characteristic  of  good  dressing  among 
the  younger  women  of  all  ranks  is  the  arrangement  of  the  hair. 
This  is  generally  dark  and  profuse,  and  the  great  beauty  of  it  is 
displayed  in  a  variety  of  graceful  plaits,  bands,  rolls,  or  sheU-shaped 
designs  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  and  as  they  commonly  have 
handsome  necks  and  shoulders,  the  effect  is  quite  beautiful,  and 
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ia  many  cases,  no  doubt,  irresistible.  The  objectionable  portion 
of  women's  dress  of  all  ranks  is  the  shape  of  their  shoes.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  nncouthness  and  ugHness.  The  shoe  presents  just 
such  an  appearance  as  would  be  obtained  if  a  lady  dipped  her  foot 
slowly  into  a  bason  of  blacking  as  high  as  the  ankle, — took  it  out 
carefully,  and  allowed  it  to  dry  and  cake. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  German  cookery.  Many  of  their 
dishes  are  excellent ;  and  of  their  three  hundred  methods  of 
dressing  potatoes,  a  very  desirable  selection  might  be  made.  A 
great  many  of  their  soups  also,  for  flavour,  wholesomeness,  and 
economy,  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  But  for  originality,  for  in- 
ventiyenesa,  for  the  bringing  together  of  the  most  apparently 
uncongenial  and  incongruous  materials,  they  certainly  exceed  any- 
thing that  an  EngHshman  could  imagiue.  The  table  d*h6te  of  a 
good  hotel  always  presents  an  agreeable  variety.  Pea-soup  with 
slices  of  raw  beef  in  it,  or  followed  by  raw  herrings  (*'  cured  *'  in 
some  way,  but  not  cooked);  baked  beef  with  preseryed  plums, 
and  hot  yellow  goose-fat  laid  upon  slices  of  brown  bread  or  toast, 
may  seem  rather  startling  to  delicate  stomachs.  Baked  ducks 
stuffed  with  chestnuts  and  onions,  and  garnished  with  a  sauce  of 
pickled  cherries  or  very  sour  brandy-cherries  ;  potatoes  fried  with 
vinegar  and  sugar ;  turnips  covered  with  cinnamon  ;  and  black 
pudding  **  assisted"  by  baked  pears  preserved  in  syrup  ;  potatoes 
stewed  with  onions  and  sugar  ;  French  beans  fried  in  brown 
sugar  ;  and  boiled  salmon  smothered  in  custard,  or  a  light  batter 
pi»lding  ; — all  these  may  appear  ingenious,  if  not  gener^y  seduc- 
tive. After  a  great  many  dishes  of  this  kind,  the  last  that  comes 
before  the  desert,  is  almost  always  hot  baked  mutton  with  a  rich 
brown  sauce,  made  "  thick  and  slab."  The  following  specimens 
of  Koch-Eunst  will  also  be  found  interesting :— a  dock  stuffed  with 
almonds  and  apples ;  raw  ham  with  pancakes  and  salad;  potatoes 
and  caraway  comfits ;  a  turnip  sliced,  and  made  delicious  with 
rock-salt,  pepper,  and  caraways  to  be  eaten  with  coffee  ;  a  hare 
stuffed  with  chestnuts,  &c.  In  the  matter  of  poultry,  the  German  cooks 
have  need  of  all  their  art,  as  thero^  is  really  very  little  flesh  upon 
the  bones  of  their  fowls  ;  and  a  goose  is  commonly  a  mere  skeleton, 
with  a  gristle  and  a  thick  yellow  fatty  tough  skin  over  it ;  in  fact,  an 
English  friend  has  truly  designated  it  when  he  said  a  German 
goose  was  just  like  "  a  httle  fiddle  in  a  leathern  bag.*'  The  use 
oi  blood  in  many  of  their  dishes  is  alarming  to  our  notions  of 
refinement,  especially  as  it  is  made  no  secret  of  '*  the  art,"  but  is 
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omnfy  earned  m  jngB  and  caps  &M&  slaagkteB^oBMB.  TIte  l«gs 
el  BBfiitioa  ante  also  apt  te  he  y&j  musnaiar  aaol  "^^apf*  Tka  Kkig 
of  Pkiiam  aaids  to- Wiadscir  £»r  iUv  souliMii.  Meir  g^adij  woidd 
ev^ty  EjigtiahiaaiL  ia  F]!iBana.do  ibe  aome.  « 

1^  wiiiea  ei '  1^>  eeuBtey  are  ligfaA,.  deary  irbokBame,  asKl 
very  agreeable,  when  joa.  get  aaed  ta^tke  poeoiar  dBaven!  yrhkik 
mMioi  the  best  pQaaess.  Tlte  sed  wines  ef  Oermaoj  juse*  eoBunonly 
half  the  priae  of  the  white  wines.  Soaae  ef  ihe  iniiier  are  EeaBv 
Utile  better  tiboi  a.  na^  6<»t  of  sed  iak ;  ^lieray  hflfwera*, 
aire  ^erj  gvodr  and  mA  without  fltraiig<di.  The  poorest  ef  liie 
white  wiaoB  aiBipLj  seBembla  had  TiBagax;  aad  a  quanAitj  ef 
aogav  18  aoaMiimea  used  in  cInnkiDg  it — not  generally^  thaogh  ;-^ 
the  etenail  p^e  ^pudifiea  eTery&ing.  Tkn  h&LmE iht  white  whua, 
whether  #ie  high^-flayoiuied  hoek  orJUba^ewiim^.are  by  no  raeans 
ehea^,  ua  itsot  the  aame  priee  as  Ghaiapagng.  The  fiaeast  of  aHl 
lliese  white  w]»»  eosts  the  merehant  himself  six  ahiUiags  a  hotHe 
Oil  the  very  ^naeyard  of  its  birth.  The  ]«m»  of  these  wineB  jmksi, 
net  lascf^  witib  ibe  diatrict  and  aspeot  ef  iiB>  grewtii,  hut  even 
with  the  part  of  ihe  mountain.  Thusy  "die  grapsa  are  iio4  of  ao 
rich  a  qa&lity^m  the  Tiaeyaida  at  the  ti^  of  tike  xaaantatra  as  at  its 
ffoet,  nor  at  lato  hat  so  lieh  oa  m  ihs:  cmilve.  ^he  saa  remains 
leiiger  there,  aad  «0Bse<fueiEdy  l^oee  grapes  eciBtaia  thai  sMNSt 
soger.  They  dtssYf  di9tinicti(H!S  in  ikis  matter  hetween  tdn/^inErds 
that  are  within  a  £(iw  yards  of  eaeh  otker,  and  apparently  with 
reason.  The  ^SckartAerffir'haa  hy bo  meana  the  same  fine  iacsonr 
as  the  SchartahofbergeTr  thoojH^  hoih  grow  Bpoa  the  same  lacHm- 
tain.  We  haT«  seen  Hob  whole  aeorae  «f  the  TiaAage  season — 
wine-making  aaid  sB — and  feel  coiiTineed  that  ifbe  disdnetwa  is 
always  wdi  fbanded.  Coffee  in  Gennany  is  very  good,  SBuk  prettj  well 
made  ;  bat  the  tea  ie  always  poor^  if  neidetestahie.  The  greatest 
portion  of  what  is  sold  fm  tea,  is  nst  lea  at  ail  ;  we  have  o£ben 
dtied  the  leaves^  and  found  them  ta  ba  denionafcvahfo  hedgoHPOw 
imnostors.  Besides^  the  W9^,er  wskh  widck  it  la  ande  deaa  sot 
properly  hoU  ;  nor  can  yen  get  rea%  baflii^  water  m  €t«Ema&y, 
unless  you  take  ont  a  tea-kettk  (aa  they  have  none)  and  see  to  it 
yoursetf.     The  van  they  bring  you  at  the  faotete  nvKv  really  boils. 

Those  het^  ca&y  which  hiret  been  aeeaat«Mad  te  4bs  wits 
aad  i^aMeaea  el  English  peofde^  ace  aamfaEtebiy  habitalde  to 
Ingfish  people.  'Slaa  is  die  caae  jaoir  witk  aH  -ftia  priaaipal 
hotels,  and  even  those  of  the  seesKd  daas  ana  bow  aiware  when 
they  hw^  got  a  troiMeseme  caateDacn.     ^*  We  woi^iarihcsD  hare 
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tai  6«nBaA&  tiuuL  cna  Engliwhniiin  ia  the  iioina»''  k  a  eoimiMii 
UBipagr  wich  rdaresee  tetiw  trouble  gmn.  N«  wonder  ^ra  gm 
^tHml&ll!iKeBft  uo/Ukdmg  ift  cMnHoelabk  er  <'  £t,''  aecordiiig  to  oqr 
kftbits*  Thej  fay  we  wg^  ta  *'  eoBfaxn/'  aa  Gemaiyi  do  wImil 
ijksj  go  to  England*  Yea-^iMtt  thaj  may  coniona— it  is  easy  to 
^tn^kans.  to  a  nwt  ci  dorer,  aa  tibey  miut  tnrely  find  oor  bonaea 
after  tkeir  windy  olKMiea.  Byit  let  na  imagine  aa  Eiqiluhmaii  ef 
the  middle  alePB»  and  aecBBtomed  we  will  not  say  to  tke  first- 
nte  hotdfit  kot  to  the  beetmmmffireial  hetdb  of  his  own  oeamtry : 
tet  ua  BOimly  iwAgine  him  mttenag  fai&  bed-room  ia  a  €lemukL 
ion,  and  diico«ceiii]^  faoBse  hoacds  in  &e  oddeaiwealker,  ae  sett  ef 
curtains  or  hongiaga.  te  hia  bed»  draaghia  from  wiadowa  and 
eMTiees  ail  oouad^  a  stmag^smeH  o£  stale  tohacco^midba^  a  towel 
the  aae  of  ft  ahani^-daih,  and  a  ji^  and  haaoa  ne  Uggor  thaa  a 
anlk^g  and  alop-bason-^-er  else  tiie  water  ia  eentaiaed  ia  a  wine- 
bottle,  and  te  ebtaoa  zoem  is  of  coome  one  of  the  **  troaUea  " 
gi^en.  h^  aa  flwglifiiimagii  Then  the  Taiiiihiid  and  wsitem  phee 
tfaeraeelT«»  at:  oaee  oa  the  xoost  oaay,  ftaaHini%  wad  iadiffereat 
tORBB  Tnth  yoeL  We  oaee  odied  at  an  ian  wheve  a  eertain 
kaiaad  ipkymmm  ladgad:     We  met  the  hmdkrd  ea  the  stairs. 

**  Is  Mr.  Doctor  £* widda  ?"  The  kndferd  passed  oa,  saying, 

as  he  dimffoared  thnougk  a  deor,  ^I  hayen't  the  least  idea ; 
yea  mm  ge  amd  kok.^  Beie^g  ^9»y  hosily  eiq^aged  one  day  in 
wnt]ag9  we  patdao-atiaBtioa  to  the  eatsance  <tf  the  waiter,  who 
eame  ia  te  b^aliter  the  steee,  aa  vk  was  a  cold  day  at  the  latter 
end  ef  aatoma*.  fia  fassed  imaid  beUad  am  tkaar  to  do  some- 
timur  or  ether,  aad  we  eanlaaaed  writinir.  Presei^T  we  began  to 
ftekhom%^id,»diRtfaa  wiJdo^  mto  the  b.»k  ^  «« 
noA  ;  whniy  kekiag  ie«ii4  tikore  was  my  ktd  the  waiter  ioMdng 
emit  of  ihe  window,,  iiddch  he  had  i^aed  to  thepaq>oee,  laughing 
sad  dbiattiBg^  wHh  a  gmi^  irhe  was  leoaing  ont  ni  a  wiadsw  firom 
the  next  hcffine  I  llheae  aorte  of  thiaga  aae  of  daily  eoemroaee. 
I  dbide  to  the  ii^aiar  O^naon  inas  and  ordinary  hotds,  which 
are  the  tnie  venioas  of  aatieaality  m  these  iespeots«  I  do  not 
allude  te  the  hotde  eoastaatiy  fie^puoted  hj  English  families  and 
tiayeBers,  for  these  are  '^  sophisticated.*'  Yet  these  are  all  that 
are  described  by  most  of  oor  toimsts. 

!I!he  manners  ef  the  Gemans  are  poUte,  pteasasit,  eerdial,  and 
¥eiy  cewmoMOOB  ;  not  in  all  respects  refined  (the  contrary  in 
respect  of  ^^smoking  and  spitting/'  and  in  some  habits  at  table  &;c.), 
butfior  thamost  part  Qbliging,  and  without  any  of  those  airs  of 
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pride  and  superciliousness  with  which  Englishmen  are  so  con- 
Btantlj  and  so  justly  taxed*  A  German,  of  whatever  rank,  id 
-pretty  sure  to  return  a  civil  answer  to  any  decent  person  who 
addresses  him.  They  converse  freely  with  strangers,  and  are 
never  averse  to  hegin  the  conversation,  except  with  an  English- 
.  man,hecause  they  say,  and  very  truly,  that  whenever  a  stranger,  (his 
own  countrymen  included)  speaks  first  to  an  Englishman,  the  ''great 
man"  immediately  thinks  the  speaker  wants  to  be  acquainted  with 
him,  and  therefore  he  will  not  encourage  such  familiarity !  The 
German  manners  may  be  regarded  on  the  whole  as  frank,  un- 
reserved, and  pleasing ;  but  we  must  except  the  ladies  of  the 
middle  class,  who  are  all  rather  reserved,  and  "out  of  doors'' 
abominably  so.  The  style  in  which  a  lady  of  this  class  receives  a 
salutation  from  any  gentleman  in  the  streets,  of  whatever  country, 
is  like  the  most  chilling  and  repelling  "  cut."  This  is  not  in- 
tended ;  it  is  merely  thought  good  style,  especially  in  all  small, 
and  therefore  scandal-talking  towns.  As  for  the  younger  girls, 
they  pass  you  in  the  streets  with  faces  as  hard  as  if  carved  in 
wood,  and  even  in  cases  where  the  wearers  of  these  faces  are  well 
known  in  the  town  to  belong  to  no  such  unimpressible  and  im- 
pregnable fortresses  as  they  would  have  you  believe. 

The  question  of  a  nation's  "morals  "  is  rather  a  nice  subject — 
in  fact,  it  is  always  rendered  a  ticklish  matter  to  discuss  "  morals" 
in  our  own  country,  by  reason  of  the  vulgar  limitation  of  the  sense 
of  the  term — which  vulgarity  has  now  become  universal  among  ub. 
It  refers  to  just  one  thing.  Justice,  honour,  truthfulness,  fair 
dealing,  charitableness,  sincerity  of  feeling — ^none  of  these  qualities 
are  included.  The  one  thing  always  meant  by  "  morals  "  is  the 
legal  or  illegal  commerce  of  the  two  sexes.  Now,  with  respect  to 
justice  and  even-handedness  among  the  Germans,  we  should  say 
that,  as  a  national  characteristic,  they  are  more  prevcQent  than  in 
most  nations  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  honour  and  truthful- 
ness ;  but  it  will  be  understood  by  all  who  have  read  the  previous 
papers  of  this  series,  that  we  by  no  means  include  the  Prussian 
government  or  its  bureaucratical  officers  in  this  compliment.^    Of 

*  A  gentleman  named  Brooks  (in  all  probability  an  Englishman),  had 
written  some  account  of  the  Prussian  soldiery.  He  was  accused  of  treachery  ; 
seized,  tried,  and  acquitted  at  Aix.  The  minister  Kamptz  (this  was  during 
the  reign  of  tlie  present  king's  father)  said  he  was  astonished  at  such  a 
verdict ;  had  him  again  seized  and  brought  before  the  court  at  Magdeburg, 
which  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month !  But  worse  than  all  (as  an  insult  to  Justice  and  a  free  courts,  the 
minister  ordered  the  court  at  Aix  to  reverse  its  decision, — which  it  was 
obliged  to  do ! 
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their  fair-dealing  in  matters  of  trade  we  confess  we  have  had  rerj  - 
few  and  slight  opportunities  of  judging.     The  Germans  have  the 
reputation  of  making  clever  bargains,  and  are  often  said  to  take 
u^air  advantage  when  they  can  safely  do  so.     In  the  majority  of 
instances,  however,  we  think  this  accusation  will  be  found  to  hold 
good  only  with  the  Jews,  of  whom  there  are  an  abundance  in 
Germany.     As  for  making  the  EngHsh  "  pay  double  ''  for  many 
Uiings  in  the  shops,  that  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at ;  and, 
though  it  is  not  right  in  any  case,  yet  the  temptation  is  haidly  to 
be  resisted,  because  John  Bull  has  such  a  swaggering  way  with 
liinx — ^is  so  determined  to  have  the  thing  he  wants,  at  any  price — 
is  so -suspicious  of .  being  cheated^  which  commonly  provokes 
cheating — and  is,  moreover,  known  to  bring  over  money  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  spending  it.     The  Germans  are  in  general  very 
charitable,  sincere,  and  extremely  hospitable.     If  you  have  a 
sufficient  introduction  to  a  German  family,  they  are  pretty  sure  to 
welcome  you  at  once,  and  if  they  do  so  afterwards,  you  may  be 
satisfied  that  they  sincerely  mean  it.  In  the  matter  of  "morab,*'  as 
the  term  is  exclusively  understood  in  England,  the  greatest  hypo- 
crisy prevails  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  undoubtedly  in  all 
smcJl  towns,  especially  small  university  towns.     It  is  true  that  the 
young  men,  and  men  in  general,  are  far  less  licentious  than  in 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  England — for  has  not  the  German  his 
pipe  ?     But,  notwithstanding  this  national  "  sedative  and  sooth- 
ing abstraction,"  there  are  instances  and  occasions  enough,  in 
which  his  peccadilloes  might  be  brought   to  light,  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  grave  and  denying  countenance  which  is  habitu- 
ally assumed,  with  reference  to  aU  such  lawless  doings.    Neverthe- 
less, there  are  in  the  larger  cities  houses  of  ill  &me  regularly 
licensed — and  '  therefore  the   *'  lawless  "  in  morality  becomes 
<*  lawful "  in  civic  regulations.    But  the  grave  offender  regards  it 
all  as  beneath  his  high  character,  and  has  no  toleration  for  it  in 
others  who  are  discovered  so  to  forget  their  philosophic  dignity. 
We  overheard  a  German  gentleman  lecture  a  friend  in  these 
words  : — "  You  have  lost  your  character.     I  don't  care  how  the 
fact  stands  ;  but  why  did  you  suffer  your  folly  to  be  known  V* 
This  is  a  bad  condition  of  morals,  it  must  be  admitted  ;  but  what 
nation  shall  cast  **  the  first  stone  ?"     Verily,  the  world  needs  a 
vast  deal  of  rational  purification,  and  the  first  step  to  it  must  be— 
not  a  stone — ^but  Truth. 
The  amusements  in  Germany  are  not  numerous,  nor  of  an  ex- 
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eitKg  kihd.  Tiiey  bto  miHie  siiBplOy  infen^wiiiawei,  jwd  InunBleniy- 
ihAiL  with  uk  Tbej  eonsisi  of  ckliB,  «t  iKiueii  «v«iy  Bwniii^  tiie 
iiMnB$>6xfi  ueei  i6  j^lftj  fit  inlUttrdBy  ^Uniiiiiuuiy  iinmg|irtE(,  on^B,  mrt. 
limepdns.  Tkft  Gbrman  b31iMrA^gain»  n  tdraoMtezialiD.  It  iffooft* 
straeted  ool  Ab  inhnpleof  jrejocliu^ owuiythiBg  tkKt  is  InftoniUj 
Oftfiy  of  dttBOOJ^lifliuiioiity  anft  'viritih  nenden  *thft  ganve  ftnMMaii^  tv 
the  .greai  majinaty  of  phtyerB ;  «nd  it  «^7  tolemtes  «nd  tlfiyiiife 
upon  a  flacdoMfiil  eidciitaiMn  »d  exeoulioii  «f  aM  sorto  of  oonpB^ 
cated  doB^BB  vnd  mowtnolitfl.  Tibepo  ia  no  An  isi  <it,  and,  faoMspl^ 
to  a  flcioBtifie  iMsd,  Tt^&intiilerabliir  Btvpid  woA  MpragieaBiffc.  Tfas' 
game  at  nmepiiis  (or  farge  and  tall  BkiMle»)iB  in  aUnHpaetoosodk 
lont  aBmBement.  OoneerlB  are  alao  anaermis^  and  in*  iba 
laoBt  party  very  indiiepeat.  Takk  of  b  mofiicai  nation}  mipff 
any  one  of  cnr  jBrst-nfto  London  oonoerts  wMl  coaiteia  mof» 
finperior  artistB,  and  aJwajs  a  tame  iibetal  and  varied  ^ffaotim 
than  Bhall  be  fomd  in  any  haM^ozen  first-mfte  omoertB  in  €»eF- 
xaany,  with  the  esBBeptian  of  those  wkadi  Jtre  j^iiren  aa  'Abo 
greatest  occasionB  in  snch  phwes  aa  Yiennay  Bvesdem,  «ad  fioidin* 
It  is  tnie  ihat  most  of  oar  l>est  aolo  peffbanevs  in  iihis  iwualry 
are  OermanB ;  bob  'dmt  only  protes  that  onr  nation,  and  imtt 
the  Bn^eeed  ^musiosl  natian,  '  Ims  foi  the  best  nan.  Tha 
fact  iBy  ^e  ofmnertB  in  -Gennany  are  generalbf  emfined  to  iim 
heaviest  BerBMOi  compositionB,  "Tery  indiiiereBlfy  «nd  hanaUif 
ezecitted.  Am  for  their  theatres,  thefo  is  mot  mooh  ito  be  said 
about  them.  To  be  sare,  ihey  are  far  better  than  onra  «t  Ite 
present  time,  w^eh  is  saying  lH;tk  enoi^.  SSMBrwriiiUfioBa  «f 
gymaaiftie  pttfonaanaes  and  of  haraBmanfliap  vfo  adnnnA^  Htt 
nKNtt  leaoiting  and  kast  tesupeiate  fof  sH  Ite  iiaiiiiwmiiiitii  m 
Oermany  ooonr  daring  ^  oammk. 

The*Cb,mhtd  begins  with  kmg  prooessioBBB  tibmagh  the  piiinBii|Mi 
streets  of  afi  gmst  cities  ;  and  of  ^maU  toiims  idso,  bccom6^  to 
their  means ;  esnsisting  of  ixiamflHd  «nd  embkwatie  waggana 
and  oars  and  chariots,  and  eooentrie  edifiees  on  wheeh^  bXL  ingUf 
omamenicd,  and  filled  widi  men  and  womaa, — >often  seaie  «f  tlve 
most  reif^ectaUe  anaeng  ^  iidiabitmtB,  in  faa^  costomes*  fCiwve 
are  hovsemen  and  featmefi,  Tind  Mean  on  deidceys,  and  goate,  and 
pigs,  and  oa&veB,  and  stutfed  imitatinB  af  'ooIobimI  birds,  att  of 
whom  are  also  attired  in  a  f ancifal  mamier,  and  distfi^ute  pantod 
ballads  and  witticisms  to  the  ndnidring  creiwdB  areaBdyitnd  to  ^esa 
also  who  throng  the  windows,  and  to  whom  thepepen  are  presented 
at  ih«  end  of  long  pofes  as  the  proceasimi  'and  dttte  nstk^'iimin 


msmB  almf .  Tk^ptnod  to  jJl  liw  lAinthe  mooiiicf  Fehnnry; 
diMi  «B  1^  wmH&tar  m  cither  snowy,  nuoy,  or  ikei9  las  iuu-d  jEnoet 
upeB  the  gmmmi,  wery  Wdy  l^oks  purple  and  irlofte  <widi  ilhe  eold, 
smd  jpreMblj  has  loi  )lB0tiv«t  tliiwi|^  half  the  da^  if  lie  issue 
isbo  #ie  Btreets.  At  MayeBee^clail  jwtr,  ihe  perfimBera  of  the 
(HffBifel  laAroduDed  the-pleMaat  uppeamioe  ef  a  mmiher  of  dnmkeii 
heiiBea  veeHiD^  ebo«i  ae  the  efoares  and  piiblie  plaioeB,  effidcted  bj 
tSie  lieiieea  bekog  mnAc  of  satoe  wf  iig^  aieterial  capable  of 
beiii^  earned  and  daseed  ahoot  bj  men  jmside,  and  msoen,  who 
soppeiftod  "Ihe  iBehria^od  edificea  on  poles.  Bat  a  etoU  mom  asooae- 
FoiiB  «nd  ^wned  eeriea  of  dsspkffs  nid  paeceassana  takes  place  at 
the  CwemM  -ef  0<^agne.  Ahet  the  Erpleadours  cf  the  stieets  are 
QOBehided^  nlQ  the  psirties  vetreat  to  diffarent  kotek  to  diaiier. 
She  -^oae  of  one  ef  these  duuu^Sk  of  which  we  were  partaker  amd 
witoesBy  preseirted  aaa  esctraofdiaary  aoene.  An  dahovate  deserip^ 
tion  of  it  appeared  in  a  London  periodieal  some  hailf>7ear  ago, 
finm  'wioch  we  crave  penuiseiQii  to  make  iha  foMowiag  extract. 
We  iB^hi  jkave  been  more  aompokma  in  qcnotii^  oar  own  w(H!dft, 
but  idial  mat  iOj^eniaiB  V9ga»  has  deliberatelj  prated  the  whole 
aeoowt^for  BBL  orsmaeBitsl  <book,  w^seh  appeared  after  the  Q«een'a 
yisit  to  Prussia,  and  without  a  ajfiabfe  of  aokaowledgmefit  of  the 
oK^aftiaa.  ^Pke  etfter-dkmer  seeae  ia  -^estioii  we  isolated  aeorly 
as  vestevvv* 

Ihe  baad  iMvw^began  to  phvy  a  weH-knowa  air,  which  had  been 
saiBe  jeaM'8inee<ooiDpo8edsJ»r  the  •cavni^al,  and  the  whole  happy 
Cmapma^  ot  ea^  table  look  part  in  it  in  the  ioYkmmg  nuuiner. 
QBf»<tf  Ihe  heroes  4oc&  4he  peat  «f  leader  of  the  chorus,  and  aiaij^ 
the  air  <«9th  ^tte  hand,  aocmqnniedby  the  whole  roMD.  With  the 
begfnnha^  'of^e  nei^  mnae,  car  apoconmeiicenfliit  ef  ike  air,,  the 
Ifldter  set  iAe  egB8BB|fte«lft<^kppiBg'hia  hands  ''to  the  tune ;"  and 
tfa»  hand^eiaippiag  aecoaspaatmeHt  waa  -aooeiidingly  made  hj  bA 
pvesenti  'The  leader  nest  ibegan  to  whistle  witi^  -fiie  band,  .and 
we  all  #hi0lOiod.  The  neat  'i^omg  wafr  to  tap  the  wine-gkeaea 
ivifli  ^e  hadk  of  the  deBert4BnveB,  wiudi  predaeed  aoaullMlndiBoaa 
nnging  and  ^glhiig  eonnd,  and  €xf  eovrseananj  ^ossea  woie  brok^i 
l)y  aiBtbitBMiBjierfowneie.  MaikiBg  time,  -or  heatng  the  ' '  melody  " 
witk  '^M  fset  epon  the  ^oor,  Mlewed  thk  with  a  aonading, 
ananiMHWB,  eatisfeeteiy  4Bifect.  The  next  -variatioii  upon  this  very 
onginai  "melody  waa  that  of  ratidiagthe  plates  vptm  the  table ;  and 
becaose  art  i^  'eoB^asioB,  OBOVgk  plates  had  net  been  broken,  a 
muKiber  -ef  gentlem^i  broke  their  plates  npon  their  o^m  heads,  Ito 
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wlute  fragments  falling  upon  and  down  their  backs  in  all  diree^ 
tions.  Then  we  had  an  imitation  of  the  braced  drum,  everybody 
drumming  upon  the  table  with  the  handles  of  his  knife  and  fork  ; 
a  harsh  noise,  in  which  the  band  could  scarcely  be  heard,  A 
laughing  accompaniment  followed,  and  was  very  well  executed  by 
us  all.  The  leader  now  took  a  cork, — cut  one  end  of  it,— dipped 
it  in  wine,  and  rubbed  it  up  and  down  the  outside  of  a  wine-bottle, 
producing  a  squeaking  sound  as  if  a  mouse  should  sing,  only 
sharper  ;  the  band  thus  had  an  accompaniment  of  three  hundred 
squeaking  instruments,  the  effect  of  which  was  indescribably 
ridiculous.  The  last  variation  was  to  sing  with  the  bandy  and 
drum  upon  the  table  with  both  fists  ;  which  was  accordingly  per- 
formed to  admiration,  every  glass,  plate,  knife  and  fork,  tumUer, 
and  even  decanter  and  bottle,  leaping  up  in  the  air,  or  contributing 
its  share  of  sound  and  merriment  to  the  accompaniment,  and  thus 
terminated  the  amusement. 

The  grand  conclusion  of  the  day's  entertainments — ranking 
above  the  theatres,  the  horsemanship,  the  puppet-plays,.  &c. — ^is 
the  great. masked  ball,  which  takes  place  at  the  Giirzenich — our 
account  of  which  was  also  **  adopted  '  verbatim,  without  acknow- 
ledgment by  our  friend  of  the  black  flag. 

Literal  description  of  the  Giirzenich  Ball  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  reader  will  understand  a  rough  cartoon  of  it  much  better. 
Imagine  a  dancing  saloon,  so  long  that  it  requires  two  bands  of 
music,  one  at  each  end,  and  when  you  are  at  one  end  (the  saloon 
being  fuU  of  talking  and  laughing  masqueraders),  you  cannot  hear 
the  band  at  the  other.  Imagine  three  or  four  thousand  people 
there.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  ugly-painted  monsters. 
Cheeks  of  chalk  and  scarlet,  goggle  eyes,  carbuncle  noses^  long 
ears  and  horns,  dogs'  faces,  ghosts'  faces,  fools'  faces,  devils'  faces, 
jolly  faces,  and  women  half  face  and  half  mask ;  bulls'  heads, 
leopards'  heads,  asses'  heads,  Turks'  heads,  and  girls  with  giddy 
heads  and  gold  ornaments ;  princes,  princesses,  merry-andrews, 
Swiss  and  Tyrolese  peasantry  and  brigands,  white-robed  figures 
and  dominoes  ;  all  these  there  are,  and  many  gentlemen  in  plain 
clothes,  all  of  whom,  by  the  violent  contrast,  look  like  und^akers. 
We  are  [assured  that  sometimes  there  have  been  five  thousand 
and  upwards  crammed  in.  To  dance  is  impossible';  nobody  thinks 
of  it,  but  to  walk  is  also  impossible  ;  you  cannot  stand  or  move 
except  as  the  grotesque  mass  around  you  stand  or  move.  If  an 
apple  were  to  fall  from  the  roof  into  the  saloon,  it  would  not  reach 
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tke  ground,  one  would  think  for  hours,  but  bob  about  from  shoulder 
toriioulder.  A  walking-stick  would  find  itself  unable  to  stand 
wkhout  great  pressure  on  all  sides.  At  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  density  of  the  crowd  has  diminished,  space  is  obtained, 
and  dancing  commences. 

Next  to  the  carnivals,  the  Christmas  festivities  take  rank  among 
the  enlivening  scenes,  and  not  very  numerous  public  demonstra- 
tions of  hilarity,  in  Prussia.  We  will  just  say  a  word  or  two  on 
Cbiistmas-time  in  Berlin. 

Christmas  is  the  period  when  everybody  makes  presents  to  his 
Mends,  male  and  female  ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  readily  understood, 
iJiat  all  the  shops  are  fitted  out  to  the  utmost  of  their  owners' 
means,  and  make  their  most  striking  displays.  There  is  a  great 
deal  (k  cake-eating  performed  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  particularly  in  Berlin,  where  the  confectioners'  shops 
are  on  the  first  scale  of  magnificence.  Some  of  them  endeavour 
to.  attract  attention  by  a  variety  of  exhibitions, — such  as  beautiful 
views  from  Italy,  the  Rhine,  China,  dec.  In  the  Conditorei  of 
Fucha  there  is  idso  a  sort  of  magic-lantern,  exhibitmg  about  fifty 
caricatures  relatmg  to  the  '^chronique  scandaleuse,"  and  the 
bureaucratic  administration  of  the  city.  Few,  however,  possess  a 
unirerBal  interest,  and  are  solely  adapted  to  the  time  and  place. 
The  wit  and  humour  are,  in  fact,  in  ahnost  all  cases,  of  a  local 
character,  and  would  be  uninteresting,  if  not  unintelligible,  to  all 
who  were  not  familiar  with  Berlin.  Kroll's  **  Wintergarten  "  is 
the  moat  magnifieent  and  extensive  of  all  these  palaces  of  sweets. 
There  is  an  immense  saloon  in  the  centre ;  a  band  playing  con- 
tinnally  ;  and  round  the  walls  are  two-and-twenty  elegant  shops, 
under  tents  and  fancy  arbours,  where  a  profusion  of  glittering 
things,  eatable  inclusive,  are  waiting  to  be  purchased  as  presents. 
Both  die  wings  adjoining  the  saloon  are  decorated  like  hot-houses; 
the  walls  are  covered  with  climbing  plants ;  and  Chinese  lamps 
hang  from  the  roof.  The  large  curtains  of  the  windows  are 
transparencies,  chiefly  displaying  painted  caricatures.  There  is 
also  in  Berlin  at  this  time  a  popular  Lotterie,  in  which,  by  paying 
5  groechen  (about  6d.)  for  a  chance,  a  variety  of  *'  invaluable 
thmgB  are  possible  to  be  obtained.  The  exhibition  of  Faust's 
"  Bkmengarten,"  is  also  a  sort  of  lottery,  in  which  the  prizes 
are  all  living  flowers.  The  saloons  are  glass-houses,  very  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  flowers.  Last  Christmas,  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy had,  for  the  first  time,  the  following  ingenious  and  beautiful 
exhibition.     Six  pamtings  of  Albert  Durer  were  copied  upon  a 
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troiiBpttreiit  ground,  and  dbspbiyMlliy  &  Tudi  iBiiniii^cNi,  irHk  m 
iwoooipaBimait  of  ^ornaes  selfietod  from  liie  imks  'of  oli  BMurton, 
saeli  ae  PaleBtriBa,  Ghudc,  flaydji,  hc^  so  ib  tD  gm  u  htammmnB^ 
espoeiticBi  of  the  Bobjeeta  ai  ihese  great  pactMres. 

In  concluding  this   series   of  papers,   Ae  -^  fiag&iBiiaii  m 
Pnuei*  "'  re^uesta  permtanon  to  dffiar  om^  or  twiK  eHfiiatic  fbhmb^. 
Modb  iufi  been  said  of  a  disparaging  kiad  m  1A»  inewa  !»  hss^ 
taken  of  the  pontics,  i«i^gien,  morals,  and  oastoioa  «f  Pmaala  ; 
nor  hare  various  objectionahle  characteristics  -aoA  duiMWtieilwB  Veofr 
alldvrod  to  paaa  without  vinmnent.     AH  he  ean  now-fnigr  bs  iku, — ■ 
he  iia«  apokcoi  the  truth  ezBC%  as  it  ycacptcd  -ita^  to  ka 
miad.     But  no  dttfaragemeiitB   ihat   he  has  ihaaght  Usnarif 
boand  to  «tter» — no  sense  of  ahsorditieB,  iaooi^niilaea,  aad  idMrt* 
coBflongs,  haTe  in  anj  veqiect  altered  his  eatimate  and  opiaion  «f 
the  eesentiaUy  high  qnalitiea  exiBliBg  ia  the  imier  sjorat  'ol  4te 
Geman  natiaa.     fie  regards  'GeraaaBj  aa  tlie  great  Bt€re4K>«ae  «f 
new  ideas  ;  a«  ihe  -natioED  1^  which  the  kingflbms,  «qiiid^  of 
imagina(tim&  and  -of  aeien^e,  hav«  heea  Tided  aiper  in  nodem  4kj^ 
by  'poteaiatea'df  a  geniua  sB&hiBg  ivath  the  hig^iest ;  as  the  Mrtkift 
pr^ucing  the  greaifeeat  watSber  of  indefotigable  aad  ^e<40f«iiB^ 
spirits  in  the  eaose  of  Truth,  hodi  ahatraoi  and  ppaetieal,  thai^ 
chiefly  ahatraet;  as  the  natiosi  to  wiMia,  of  «E  o&som,  tl^etBodMr 
age  is  meat  indebted  fear  new  food  lor  xte  aool;  and  as  Ihemiaiioaia 
which  (tftiongh  the  piaotieal  de^Fdbpavent  and  ^ngamaa^en  mmf 
derolTe  upon  Es^and  aoad  jPranae)  -due  zedemplmiL  «f  iiie  aBodmni 
world  wiH  be  oingiaaated.  «. 


A  VISION. 


IfsTHauoBT,  upon  a  barren  jxromontcnyy 

Searing  a  mignty  bulwark  'gainst  the  a^ 

Whose  wild  waves  round  it  roared  tumultuously, 

1  lay  in  slumber,  and  a  form  ctf  gloiy 

Came  in  a  dream,  and  'toM  lae  Ine-iad  stoiy, 

'iM  dark  crime  brooii&g'«?er  nnaary ; 

{Of  human  lawv  Iddst  warred  peopetuaily 

With  the  Boat**  holieit  instiacfa^  ^^ftd  the  ^wtjt 

Bequeathed  to  n»an  by  nature  ef  iree  thonghL 

Free  bread,  free  labour,  filched  from  human  kLad| 

Who  in  their  struggles  as  their  fury  blind, 

liYke  the  w^d  ocean  chafing  '^gainst  the  rock 

That  stands  UBi^iake&,  freedom  Tainly  sought 

fVoai1fi8ata.wAio!l&eir  prv9i«»  aad  tbraato  1^  onHy  metk. 


fiO 
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BOiVBOW  ;    «NBi    fUMTHiN     TO    KM    JMbAltW    AND     intTTjaWHWrTj    I* 


ZiTEsmi  XXZV«<^To  *»«  Fmm  Load  .ov  ««&  AnuBhLEv. 

Mt  Lorx^^-— Hsviiigpvtliie  Jiose-liag  on  liie  nu«,  I  rmbiown 
to  my  pcMTter  aadpi^or.  I  was  «oaninrd  ancL  tet  m  Ihe  '' JUnrftl 
IntdM^nee."  i  dim%  kaew  Jbow*  it «,  Inifc  I  Se  a  JMaikering  «fier 
the  ni^.  I  Ind  «ii  vwle  who  ipvb  diaoimged  a  .msAshipiiiui  at 
fort|f ,  and  died  a  light  porter.  Tiiat  waa,  lamemr,  m  the  goad  old 
thaes  ;  iibej  saj^  ire  dea't  see  giej^ieaded  xuskatB  noir,  WelU 
hani^  -a  aort  of  regard  for  the  wooden  wdtta^  I  ^aaa  iMkisg  lor 
the  rikip  aowsy  w^eft  I  rmi  mj  liead  agaimt  lliesa  «roidfi : — ^^  The 
Adnniiby,  io  stark  iheir  eesae  of  tbe  nciUe  seraoea  of  -tke  -late 
Dr.  'SMiagy  Bennrd  on  hoard  the  Uahir,  lwfe7|H»saitt«d  a  near 
reksslitm  ef  Ub,  Mr.  fiohert  BenMHrd,.aBBiEftaiit<«Brge<m*(}f  the  IHque 
frigate,  to  the  rank  of  surgeon  in  the  navy."  Jkfi.  ipafi and  good, 
aad  miL  anoeesa  te  Mt.  Bahert  Bernard !  Siiil,  I  ean't  help 
tlmAingity  l^at  dbe  Lavds  e£:ftie  Adourahy  jnif^t,  at  I  majf  say, 
'psfm  stiil  ptettaer  YWDplimeai  :to  ikte  memary  «f  the  idead  favo — 
for  a  ^Mro  he  wma,  dyingiiie  deatiii  of  a  hevo,  as  madi  ae  aay  Lord 
N^bcBiy  "liioiigh  no  In&t  went  tinonglL  his  shanMer — thaa  hy 
pnBQOfcing  ins  rehitien.  Paadon  a  cadunaa's  faaldnese,  lehito  I  leU 
;^  wiiat  I  sneaa. 

Diocter  Sidney  Benurd  boardbd  ike  Eclair  ta  Attad^  m  fever 
that  muB  li^i^  aU  hands  hm.  The  nobk(r  hig4ieartAd  fellvw 
Yolunteeied  4e  Head  ^&b  fedeua  bi^  against  4»^  >aad  SiA  the 
foaemoBt.  That  'a  gxaaated.  Wdtii,  how  do  yen  tid^  if  I  was  a 
Lord  of  i&B  Adsabalte,  I'd  veward  H^  dead  ?     I  'fl  tell  iraa. 

YoaVe  myeraliii^fngates.vt^eyMaeatmaaflatoniheetaQkB. 
They  vnBt  «I1,  mkmn  ihef  'se  laundbed,  he  ciuastened.  W«tty  why 
not  oaU  ane  ef  the  h^t  anid  innmnest  itf  tiie  let,  tiie  Sishmy  Ber- 
nard f  Yen  caaU  tlank  that  ahe  'd  4nt]l  the  sbwer,  or  anewer  her 
helm  leaa  seadify,  ior  heaiiug  aneh  a  waae  ^  Yea  ean't  ^iak 
that  the  jaek  tars  aboard  of  her»  nay  iliat  the  saikcB  ef  the  whold 
fleets  woakL  thhsk  ^  worea  t^  the  osaft,  heoauae  called  atfter  iki» 
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Bailor's  friend — ^the  noble  courageous  man  who  died  in  the  sailor's 
seryice.  Well,  my  lord,  what  do  you  say  ?  Do  you  think  the 
proposal  a  bold  one — do  you  fear  that  the  nobs  of  the  navy  would 
look  glum  at  it  ?     Let  us  talk  the  matter  oyer. 

In  the  first  place,  my  lord,  run  your  eye  down  the  Admiralty 
List.  Well,  saving  your  presence,  wouldn't  you  think  that  some- 
times Satan,  in  a  waggish  humour,  named  her  Majesty's  ships, 
and  not  Christian  men  ?  Here  we  hare  Oriffins,  and  EMlesnakes, 
and  Vipers,  and  Furies,  and  Harpies,  and  all  sorts  of  terrible 
and  filmy  things,  all  complimented  and  honoured  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  as  if  they  were  their  own  dearest  pets,  and  they 
wanted  to  show  the  world  how  much  they  thought  of  'em.  Now, 
fbr  once,  let  their  lordships  show  they  can  have  another  sort  of 
favourite.  At  the  present  moment  they  may  intend  to  call  one 
of  their  new  frigates  the  Flea,  or  the  Spider,  or  the  Cockroach, 
or  the  Polecat,  or  the  Water-rctt.  Let  them  pause  awhile ;  let 
them  think  again,  and,  renotmcing  the  foolish  notion,  determine 
to  name  her  the  Sidney  Bernard,  It  is  a  name  that  must 
glorify  her  timbers ;  and  who  knows— even  her  gracious  Majesty, 
delighted  with  their  lordships'  choice — ^might,  herself,  condescend 
to  christen  her. — 'Twould  be  a  pretty  compliment  from  a  British 
Queen  to  Britannia ! 

Consider,  my  lord,  what  a  very  nice  thing  it  would  be  to 
haYe  a  Sidney  Bernard  afloat !  How  pleasanQy  the  fleet  would 
look  upon  her !  How,  at  certain  times,  in  every  sea  of  the  world, 
she  would  carry  with  her  the  reeollection  of  the  gallant  surgeon 
— how  she  would*  help  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  young  and 
struggling,  who,  wherever  her  pennant  was  seen,  would  see  the 
gratitude  of  England  to  humble,  but  heroic  men !  It  is  worth 
while,  depend  upon  it,  my  lord,  to  keep  up  this  spirit ;  so  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Flea — cast  aside  the  Cockroach — ^renounce 
the  Polecat,  and  stick  to  nothing  but  the  Sidney  Bernard. 

Who  knows,  if  the  good  example  be  once  set,  how,  among  all 
future  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  it  might  spread !  There  is  a 
Vixen  in  the  List — ^why  then,  on  the  other  hand,  should  we  not, 
some  day,  launch  a  Grace  Darling  ?  I  don't  think  that  even  the 
Trafalgar  or  the  Howe  would  be  ashamed  to  sail  in  her  company ; 
do  you  my  lord  ?  At  all  events,  you  can  but  try  a  little  bit  of 
this  kind  of  reform ;  and,  therefore,  my  advice  to  you  is,  begin 
with  the  Sidney  Bernard,  For  my  part,  I  don't  see  why 
you  shouldn't  have  all  the  great  names  of   England  afloat :    I 
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can't  understand  why  Shakespeare  shouldn't  sail  as  ttcII  as  iho 
Devastationy  or  that  Milton  shouldn't  go  as  close  to  the  wind 
as  the  Canopus, 

And  so  I  am, 

Your  obedient  servant,  my  lord. 
Juniper  Hedgehog. 


Letter  XXV. — To  Mbs.  Hedgehog,  of  New  Yoek. 

Dear  Grandmother, — Knowing  your  love  for  all  titled  folks, 
I  write  to  tcU  you  that  at  this  moment  I  do  think  all  dukes 
double  hazardous.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  my  next  letter  should 
tell  you  that  they're  entirely  repealed — smudged  out  of  the 
Peerage.  We've  been  in  a  pretty  pucker  for  this  last  month, 
and  a  few  dukes  have  done  it  all.  Good  souls !  They  all  mean 
well,  and  yet  people  will. misunderstand  'em:  nay,  I  heard  one 
low  fellow  declare  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  only  wanted  beUs  to 
his  coronet  to  be  quite  in  character  with  his  talk.  Excellent 
man !     How  much  has  he  been  mistaken ! 

You  must  know  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  can't  abide  the  Com 
Laws.  With  all  his  heart  and  soul  he  wants  'em  repealed.  But 
he  doesn't  bawl  and  shout  against  'eQi ;  no,  he  goes  quite  another 
way  to  work  ;  he  tries  to  joke  'em  down ;  but  somehow,  either 
dukes  are  commonly  bad  hands  at  a  joke,  or  vulgar  people  won't 
give  'em  credit  for  it ;  for  which  reason  the  Duke's  joke  has  been 
taken  quite  the  wrong  way.  Nevertheless,  it  was  so  good— so 
original — ^that  it  was  impossible  to  be  altogether  spoiled. 

However,  the  Duke's  waggery  is  this.  The  people  will  want 
wheaten  flour,  whereupon  Norfolk  (without  a  smile  on  his  face) 
has  advised  them  to  take,  in  nice  warm  water,  "  a  pinch  of  curry 
powder"  going  to  bed.  What  a  friend  at  a  pinch!  He  said 
*'  he  meant  to  try  it  himself  with  his  labourers  ;"  that  is,  I  sup- 
pose,  *'on  his  labourers;"  a  very  different  thing.  Should  his 
Grace  succeed,  I  do  hope  that  there  will  be  a  labourer's  show  ; 
when  I  have  no  doubt  that  Norfolk  will  carry  away  the  prize— say 
a  jar  of  mixed  pickles — ^for  a  curried  ploughman  <  Norfolk  further 
explained  to  the  ignorant  mob  that  curry  powder  was  made  **  of 
Bpices  and  that  sort  of  thing,"  and  was  very  good  '*  with  a  little 
bacon  or  any  little  thing  of  that  kind  " — (I  believe  pickled  pork  is 
the  nearest  cousin  to  bacon) — "  they  might  have  :  It  was  a 
FICKLE  !  "     But  why  did  not  his  Grace  further  recommend  with 
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earrj  powder  fowla  and  rablntfi  ?  Tkej  are,.  I  believe,  eftutUj 
good  wilh  '' a  little  baooa/'  andquit^  as  Boqntebehadrbyftt^e 
who  can't  buy  Com  Law  bread. 

It  is  said — but  I  don't  beUere  it — ^diat  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is 
so  CMtaix  ihsA  eony  powder  is  as  good  or  better  than  wheaten 
bread,  that  ha  has  given  orders  to  plant,  I  don't  know  how  many 
acres  of  his  land,  with  pepper  and  nutmeg  trees.  To  be  sure, 
he  '11  not  be  able  to  grow  spices  so  cheap  as  he  can  bring  'em  from 
the  Indies — ^no  more  than  we  ean  grow  wheat  at  the  price  we  can 
get  it  from  odier  couBtriea — b«fe  it  will  only  be  a  part  4rfC!«nt*Law 
wisdom  if  the  Bdbe  shDdd  try  it. 

Howeipw,  I  don't  b^ere  a  word  of  this  story.  As  I  say,  I'm 
certain  tlie  Ihike  of  Nevfioilk  kates  tin  Corn-Lam ;  for  he  'a  goova 
new  way  to  wovk,  aaxdmade  noBopoly  quite  ridiculous.  Ba  has 
flung  a  sfoii  at  it  made  id  cuzry  powdo: — aad  never  eqtvb  did 
more  aiscliief  or  made  a  greater  aoiae.  It  is  net  the  Doka'afiuolt 
if  hi»  joIbs  has  net  been  t^en  the  right  way  ;  nev^iheleaa  it  has 
done  better  service  than  his  best  aeriapasaefis.  STever  w«a  Jaok- 
pudding  more  successful !  Ferny  part^  I  can  quite  believe  thai  his 
Grace  fSorenaw  tiiathe  should  be  miflunderstoed ;  bvt  Beiv^ertiMless, 
knowing  what  injinry  his  mistaken  jeke  would  do  the.  Comrljaws, 
he  did  neteare  tobe  thought,  for  a  time,  very  ridicttkn^  aa  tibat  in 
the  end  he  might  eontinue  to  be  uaefid. 

(hice»  gran&iotlier,  I  read  in  S;oma&  history  iitti  oae  G vtins 
jumped  oa  hovseba^  into  a  tremendous  deep  ^tch,  toi  save  his 
eountry  fnm  ran  of  some  sort.  Curtuis  was  smashed,  haried,.  of 
course ;  but  JUmm  mm  saved.  Well,  the  Puke  of  Norfolk  has 
done  the  same  generous  thing.  Once  a  saaa  advertised  that  he 
would  jmnp  iaifca  a  quart-bottie— but  didn't  so  much  aa  try  iit  Now 
ih»  Ddbe,  in.  his  dncal  robes,  and  with  his  eoffC»3et  upoa  his  head, 
to  save  his  ioaiiliy  has  jumped  rig^t  into  a  curry-bottle.  There 
he  iBf  corked  for  all  posterity!     Thoie  he  is^  as  I  oaoe  seed — 

Like  bottled-up  babes  that  grace  the  room 
Of  that  worthy  knight,  Sir  Everard  Home  J 

Waua  wqqM  think  that  a  great  duke  could  amke  so  little  of 
himself? 

But  I  tdVyea,  th^re  's  something  brokea  out  among  the  dukes, 
just  as  aosaethiag  has  happened  to  all  the  potatoesi.  There's  Sjtq 
or  six  of  'em,  just  now,  very  bad  iadeed.  The  Puke  of  WeUiag- 
ton,  for  ene,.  is^  they  say,  in  a  high  state  of  iailaiiMmattoBL ;  he  is 


iM»fMM<0dIwiih:tW  Ccn-Laipa  aiid  kis  ^Boidat.  fiu^  parii«p6, 
^Wb^on'tluiowiriwiLAolikpnisiMrave.  1 11  trfrte  t«ii  ]focu  Tou 
ase;  iviiffiEt  an  Englnh.  peesc  ksa  »ff  cvneeit  wliatey^r  itt  big  own 
bsMafl — ^^(iie]L]i«d9e0B't  kiMnrwkeii  to  8aj"  Content,''  and  when 
^  Nan-eontoati," — lie  gives,  I  »aj  aarf^  liiawliefe  sonl  lato  another 
9mML*n  keeping;  fie  is  sstiBfied  to  be  a  sort  of  breathing  eas«aae 
IS'  the  vodd»  haflring  madfe  over  laa  opinina  to  onodier.  Well, 
tbdj  dot  aay  that  the  Duke  has  aaveivty  of  these  very  email  soids 
kt  his  poeket !  Consider  it,  graadmodier  !  Properly  kicked  at, 
"vlMyt  ft  si^  is  tks  IMike  af  Wdbgion.  People  who  don't  thii^, 
only  see  in  him  an  old,  tibin,  pafe-faeed  gendeman,  with  not  a 
rery  gentle  )ook-^-4M]t  I,  who  olten  see  him  from  my  stand 
.  opposite  A^ey  Seiase^— I  alwaya  kxik  on  hhn  as  something  tre- 
.  nIaidoBS !  I  alwa^a  see  Ikose  seventy  ptwades,  as  I  may  say, 
iTisd  np  with  him. ;  aerenty-one  heads  nnder  that  one  small- 
iiimnurl  hat ;;  saventy-OBe  hemis  hentii!^  nnder  that  i^ort  litlde 
waiflitaoafr !  Why,  tbe  Siamese  twias  were  noliiing  to  it.  It  'b 
moadtitfidy  isn't  itp  grandmothec,  when  peers,  by  thew  proxies, 
ea&  pixfe  their  sovIb  into  another  men's  nonlii,  and  be  made  to 
preach  wh«t  he  Skes^ — jwti  as  the  showmmi  talks  lor  Punoh  ! 

The  seat  <^  the  dc^es,  a  Iktle  indisposed,  is  the  Dnke  of 
CamlMBidge.  He  says  he  doesn't  be^eve  in  bad  poteioes  ;  and  no 
deobi  he  's  ri^t, — ^for  he  has  never  see&them,  either  at  Windsor 
or  Bwekiin^mm  Paiacev  er  Cambridge  Hovme,  or  at  any  of  ^e 
BflUe  tahliea  he  haa  so  often  Tisitedl  JRk  potatoes  have  always 
haenae^tall 

The  Poke  of  Botknd,  toci,  qwakanpfiar  potatoes.  There  has 
hean  a»  wished  eoaapiffaey  this  season,  to  take  away  their  charac- 
tets  ;  fer,  like  a  certain  aai^hty  ben^,  tikey  are  by  no  means  so 
had  aa  ikey  are  painted.  But^  then,  says  the  Duke,  ^  there  must 
he  someAing  really  sSSedrng  the  Bri^sh  ohizacter,  to  make  one  per- 
son in  eT^Ey  three  whai  am  termed  erodbB^x  "  But  the  Duke  is 
net  one  of  ^se  three  !  Theiefbre,  let  all  (the  poor  take  pattern 
hy  him ;  h€  neyer  eomplaina  !     &  is  no  croaker !  ^ 

The  Duke  of  Eichmond  is  ahM^  jnat  new,  a  person  of  great 
interest.  He  loves  the  Corn-Laws  and  prise  oxen  ;  that  is,  he  will 
make  com  dear  to  the  poor  man,  and  eram  cattle  with  oil-cake 
nntil  the  poor  beasts  can't  stand  v^n  their  legs — can't  breathe — 
aan'i  look  eat  o£  their  eyes  fiar  grease !  Lean  lahomwn  and  £at 
o«B !  Wo32^I  oan't  hc^p'SayiBg  it.  I  4&  wonder  that  some  of  these 
noblemen  can  take  sueh  a  pieasare  in  breeding  snob  mountains  of 
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tallow,  for  they  make  nothing  better.  It's  plain  that  all  t^ey  think 
of  with  their  beasts  is  to  show  what  great  beasts  thejmay  become! 
All  I  know  is,  if  I  was  a  monstrous  rich  nobleman  I  couldn't  do 
it.  I  should  think  that  I  was  somehow  mocking  myself,  knowing 
that  I  had  so  much  and  others  so  little,  when  I  crammed  and 
stuffed  an  ox  as  nature  never  intended  him  to  be  stuffed,  and  all  to 
make  him  a  monster  of  fat, — a  devouring  wonder.  I  do  believe  it, 
grandmother ;  when  I  saw  such  an  over-fat,  useless  creature,  I 
do  think  my  conscience*  would  smite  me,  and  I  should  say  to 
myself — "  Juniper  Hedgehog,  think  you  have  four  legs,  and  that's 
you."  However,  I  thank  my  stars  that  I'm  not  a  duke.  If  I 
was,  I  should  certainly  go  into  quarantine  for  a  time ;  for  there's 
something  abroad — ^a  ducal  fever — that's  catching ;  I  'm  sure  of  it. 
You  ask  me,  grandmother,  to  send  you  news  about  new  books. 
With  all  love  and  affection,  I  think  this  only  a  bit  of  conceit  in 
you  ;  because  you  must  know  that  whatever  we  do  that 's  good, 
the  Americans  always  steal  from  us.  And  I  must  give  'em  this 
credit,  they  know  what  they  're  about ;  they  're  not  ignorant 
thieves,  for  they  always  steal  with  a  taste.  Then,  as  of  course 
you  'U  have  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  printed  on  brown  sugar 
paper,  and  sold  for  three  cents,  (a  very  high  compliment  this  to 
Mr.  Dickens),  I  shall  say  nothing  more  about  it.  I  shall  only  call 
your  attention  to  a  great  escape  that  that  gentleman  has  had  from 
the  murderous  Morning  Post,  It 's  well  known  that  no  author 
ever  survives  a  cut-up  in  the  Post.  No :  then  he 's  as  done  for, 
as  if  one  of  their  own  man-milliner's  needles  had  gone  right 
through  his  heart.  After  such  a  cut-up,  a  man  is  generally  found 
dead  in  his  bed  the  next  morning.  Hardened  offenders  have  been 
known  to  live  two  nights,  but  this  is  rare.  Well,  knowing  this, 
you  will  judge  my  feelings, — loving  the  man  as  I  do  for  a  noble 
work  of  God,  doing  noble  work — ^you  will  judge  my  feelings  when 
I  read  what  follows  in  the  blessed  Morning  Post  of  Dec.  22.  It 
was  in  the  very  third  page,  in  the  very  fifth  column ;  and  was 
part  of  a  review  of  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  Well :  the  Post, 
in  the  fifth  column,  page  3,  says  : — 

To  notice  such  rubbish  at  all,  as  literary  works,  is  perhaps  not  over 
consistent ;  but,  recollecting  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  one  who  is 
paraded  at  public  places  as  a  '^  great  gun/'  yea,  a  tremendous  cannon, 
of  literature,  we  are  bound,  in  justice  to  our  readers,  to  express  our 
opinion  upon  them.  .  •  .  The  man  who  could  write,  and  the  people 
—ho  can  read,  such  unmitigated  twaddle,  are  fit  only  to  resume  their 
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pinafores  and  betake  themselves  incontinently  to  tops-and-bditoms  and 
p  pudding  ...  A  silly^  slovenly  nnrse-girl,  who  realises  the  jnve- 


nile  idea  of 

*'  See-saw,  Margery  Daw, 

Who  sold  her  bed  and  lay  upon  straw, 
[(  Was  not  she  a  dirty  slut 

To  sell  her  bed  and  lie  in  the  dirt  i*' 

and  an  enthusiastic  manufacturer  of  cock-horses,  and  other  similar  pro- 

-  i3i] 


Well,  when  I  read  this,  yea  might  have  knocked  me  down  even 
with  the  goose-feather  of  the  Post.  At  a  glance,  I  saw  that 
Dickens  was  lost  to  us.  Elnowing  the  Pastes  tremendous  power — 
for  at  least  three  French  milliners  take  it  in — ^I  felt  that  the  author 
could  not  survive  it.  It  must  kill  him.  In  a  minute  I  saw 
Mr.  Wakley,  the  coroner,  and  all  that,  and  read  the  verdict — 
**  Died  by  the  Post/'  Well,  hardly  knowing  what  I  did,  I  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  the  Post,  and  came  to  another  notice  of  T/te 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  in  page  6,  column  4  ;  a  notice  of  the  drama 
of  The  Cricket,  in  which  the  book  was  spoken  of  after  this  fashion. 
Yes, — ^in  the  same  paper  ;  at  page  6,  column  4  :  — 

The  characters  are  flesh  and  blood  characters,  with  live  hearts  in 
their  bosoms,  bounding  and  palpitating,  and  fluttering  with  human 
aspirations,  and  human  joys  and  sorrows.  It  is  a  simple  stoiy,  whole- 
some and  natural ;  and  breathing  as  freshly  of  the  rural  homes  and  tlie 
yeoman  life  of  England,  as  a  canvass  of  Gainsborough  or  Morland.  Its 
great  and  abounding  charm  lies  in  its  fine  spirit  of  goodliness — its 
mspirations  spring  up  gracefully  and  lightsomely  from  the  well  of  the 
home  affections,  and  are  evoked  by  the  tricksey  beings  that  haunt  the 
chimney-nook.  The  cricket's  chiip  is  the  faery  music  that  charms 
within  its  circle  all  the  gentler  virtues  and  the  abiding  amenities  that 
shed  a  sacred  halo  around  the  domestic  hearth. 

Tou  may  be  sure  I  was  astonished  at  this.  But  it  has  all 
been  cleared  up  since.  I  now  understand,  that  in  future  upon  all 
great  questions  of  letters  or  politics,  the  Post  intends  to  have  two 
separate  hands  to  do  'em — that  is,^  one  way  for  the  fools  and 
knaves,  and  the  other  for  the  decent  people.  Yes,  in  future,  the 
Post  is  to  be  like  a  chess-board,  entirely  made  up  of  black  and 
white.  The  above  I  think  a  very  pretty  sample  of  the  way  in 
which  the  thing  will  be  done. 
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And  now,  good  bye,  grandmodMr.  Who  kaDwiei  whoii  I  thaSk 
be  able  to  write  to  yon  again  I  For  folks  do  say  lliai  we  -re  going 
to  cut  one  another's  throats  about  a  place  they  call  the  Oregon. 
Well,  if  it  does  happen^  I  know  what  will  be  the  end  of  it.  We  shall 
kill  a  few  hundreds — perhaps  a  few  thoneands  ■■  we  may  knock  a 
few  towns  to  pieces,  and  play  other  devil's  tricks.  We  may  hare 
our  sea-fights,  wi& — for  ike  glory  of  war — bnga  going  downr  with 
their  coloura  nailed  to  tke.nuiat :  and  after we*Ve  done  all  this,  we 
shall  then  see  whether  we  ean't  call  in  «omebody  to  settle  the 
matter,  gunpowder  having  -failed  to  do  it.  Now,  let  us  try  thiB. 
plan  first. 

There 's  been  a  Tefy  good  notion  adoai,  tfant  :tbe  meB^snl8.af 
both  eountries  should  meet  and  address  ene  another,  and  so 
smooth  away  the  difficulty,  that  ihe  matter  might  be  put  to  idmt 
is  called  arbitration.  Well,  I  think  the  plan:a.good  one.  Sipurw 
of  infiuitry,  and  squadrons  of  hors^  are-Tery.pretty  at  a  TeYimr,-^*-" 
but  let  the  war  be  fought  by  quiet  gpentlemeii  in  a  fight  of  watdk  ; 
let  the  woret  weapon  used,  be  a  goose  quill — ^the  worst  ammuBs> 
tion,  ink. 

With  this  wish — not  forgettingralso  io  wish  .yoa»  and,,  by  tli»>  bfe^ 
everybody  else^  a  happy  new  year,  I  am. 

Your  o&ctioaate  grandstti^' 

JUIOFEB  HeDOEHOO. 


THB  OLD  SOLDIER. 

■  ■  »■■  " 
CftOTBSD  in  nge^  and  blind  and  kme^ 
HungeF»«mittMi,  bent  and  old, 
To  my  deor  a  beggar  «ame, 
Shivering  in  the  winter's  cold. 
Pity  for  the  poor  old  man 
Touched  my  heart,  I  gave  him  food, 
And  questioninff  him,  he  thus  began 
His  life's  sad  tale  in  pensive  mood. 

**  Four  score  years  the  earth  I  Ve  trode. 
Forty  years  I  've  begged  my  bread  ; 
My*  maiihood's  piime  I  spent  abroad. 
Hired  the  blood  of  men  to  shed^ 
I  remember,  when  a  youth. 
How  I  loved  each  blood-Btained  story, 
All  to  me  was  sacred  troth 
That  pertained  to  war  and  glory. 


THi%irty  NEOBnunnp  Y>^nr  tf^  hvid  j 
ficaM'faiid  flown, 'Vvinn'froai'S  ~ 
Of  peao«  and' love  I  madly  iad^ 
Afaria  foreign  kads  to  roam. 
For  a  paltfv  sum  of  gpld, 
When  my  brain  was  fired  ^th  driii^^ 
Mind  and  bo^  i)Oth  I  sold — 
For  a  soldier*  dure  not  tliink ! 
I  n6v«r  Mt  w  soldnr's  wide ;    * 
I  Mt  I  waa  a  riava  ana  wapt ; 
While  'With:  war's  enwingimwid  tiday 
O'er  the  groaning  earth  we  swept 
Horrid  sights  I  oft  have  seen,  • 
I^readful  iBonnds  I  oft  haVe  heard  ; 
In  a  htnidt«d  ii^ds  I  *ve  been'^ 
Whbro  m^f^ood  ImSi  stained 'tbs  sWSiPd. 
I  kft  a  Umbfin  HiadMton,. 
Qn^B^ppkla' plains  I  ieetimy  si|^t,  • 
And  hoMa  retainBdy,a«lMBiel0Ba  bub,  . .  • 
My  ejQ9h-my  heazt-^berelttof.  light." 


THE..SPIRITnVaiCE. 


In  ourinatare  'tiiane  >iBre  eirelegM^  being  :  iavmrd»  de^  is  the 
priaeiple  of  adorataoii>t<  feelings  pro£»und,  wandeliags  of  melodioua 
joj,  outliorne .  frdm  ithe^  -eenaeiousneaa^— *the§rowiBg.  oonaoiousneas 
of  ourr  (GowieetioDt  ifitlt  the  •eternal;  generated  bj  wiitea  of 
spirHual  iife^  ojMomag  .front'  diianitj-  and  difikfting  thamselv^a 
oyer  our  being  :  out  from  these,  powers  connecting  ua  i?ith  huma* 
nity/.aocial,  brof&erij;  "whenee  love,  ootnpaaai^  and-  tendernasB 
flow :  out  farther  stilly. {powers  taking' cennisaiiee  of  beauty,  light 
and  sbsde,  eolourB  raria^ted,  tfnd  all  the  forms  of  matorial  things : 
andiont  fitmi  all  these,  and  aurrounding  all  these,  ajre  ipowers  of 
sensatian,  the  lastlmk  .of  our  eoimection  with  ihe^univerBe.  Our 
nature  is  one,  although  the  eiroles  of  life  are^oiaiiy.  TraveUiag 
up  and.  down  in.  it  jb  «  yoioe^  uaoeasiii^ly  uttemg  itself,  sounding 
thrangh  the  whole) of-  our  beingy  from  the  interior  of  our  c^ritu^ 
constitution  to  the  outskiMs^of  our  phyMcal  organisation-:  coming 
forth  from  a  potvier — «k  living  power,-  hidden- in  the  depths  <  of  the 
soul,  beneath* its  foundations.  In  this  power  we  rest-;  from  ii  we 
draw  life.     It  meets  us  at  evwy  st^r  ^  eyery  feeling,  iu' every 
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thought,  in  every  act :  we  are  wholly  encompassed  by  it.  Beyond 
it  we  never  can  go  ;  retire  from  it  we  find  impossible  :  it  is  within 
and  without,  beneath  and  above,  near  and  afar.  It  desires  to 
diffuse  itself  throughout  our  nature,  to  fill  every  circle  of  our  being ; 
beginning  in  our  deepest  and  inmost  parts,  and  spreading  up 
through  and  out  through  our  frame,  leaving  not  the  least  fibre  of 
physical  organisation  unanimated  by  its  life.  It  is  an  exhaustless 
fountain — an  inextinguishable  light — an  indestructible  power.  It 
is  love  and  joy — pmity  and  peace — ^harmony  and  melody — ^beauty 
and  grace ; — ^it  is  courage  and  fortitude — ^manliness  and  strength ; 
all  perfecting,  creative. 

The  voice  ever  uttered  by  this  living  power,  has  b^en  heard  in 
all  nations,  by  every  rational  soul ;  hitherto  faintly,  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less  distinct.  The  moment  a  soul  hears  its 
utterance,  it  acknowledges  its  authority.  When  it  speaks  through 
a  man,  the  thrill  passes  over  humanity.  Eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  it  spoke  through  one  with  an  awful  sublimity,  its  tones  richly 
laden  with  a  musical  joy  ;  humanity  heard  the  voice  and  was 
refreshed ;  felt  itself  more  divine  than  its  consciousness  had 
hitherto  attested  :  that  voice  spoken  from  a  great  depth,  with  a 
^erm  of  the  eternal  in  it,  continues  still  to  be  heard,  waxing  louder 
and  more  sublime,  inspiring  the  benevolent  with  courage — the 
upright  with  a  love  of  purity ;  whispering  hope  into  the  ear  of  the 
despondent  and  down-cast — ^giving  strength  to  the  feeble  and 
oppressed — and  a  balm  to  the  wounded  ;  making  the  heart  of  the 
oppressor  quail  with  fear — arresting  the  criminal  in  his  career, 
and  annihilatix\g  the  life  of  corruption  ;  opening  up  a  bright  future 
in  this  world)  and  bearing  humanity  on  towards  the  land  of  life, 
purity  and  peace. 

And  humanity,  subject  to  illusions  and  delusions  and  vain  wan- 
derings»  becomes  more  eager  to  hear  the  voice.  It  has  listened, - 
and  listens  still ;  it  has  heard,  and  hears  more  ;  it  obeys  as  it 
hears.  Following  its  every  act  of  obedience,  it  becomes  finer 
toned  ; — and  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  obedience  and  its  results, 
its  progression  proceeds — the  channels  of  its  being  become 
sounder,  purer  and  more  properly  positioned,  and  truth  fiows  in  as 
if  in  streams  : — the  change  in  its  being  has  caused  a  change  to 
come  over  nature  ;  and  so  finely  touched  is  its  inward  parts,  it 
''  hears  the  beating  of  nature's  heart,"  and  God  in  the  soul  holds 
communion  with  God  in  nature. 

This  change  stealing  in  upon  a  soul  brings  along  with  it  high 
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appreciations  of  the  capabilities  of  humanity.  Hitherto  it  seemed 
**  a  thing  of  no  value ;"  but  now  its  dignity,  its  greatness,  and 
the  design  of  God  in  reference  to  it  are  all- absorbing.  This  con- 
yiction  constitutes  its  dedication  to  Qod  and  humanity  ;  and  the 
'*  unbounded  prospect "  of  a  ceaseless  on-going,  is  to  it  a  source 
of  unfailing  inspiration  ;  it  feels  the  hand  of  God  actively  at  work 
inweaving  divinity  into  the  texture  of  its  being  ;  and  seeing  its  own 
divinity  in  every  other  one,  its  salutation  is,  '*  Brother,  we  are  one 
in  nature,  let  us  bow  before  the  Highest,  that  God  may  become 
one  in  us."  Such  an  one  has  tasted  of  the  water  of  life  and  can 
never  die. 

It  is  souls  such  as  this,  with  their  heads  in  the  heavens,  that 
mediate  between  God  and  man :  they  are  prophets  to  the  race. 
They  stand  as  channels  through  which  the  divine  Spirit-Voice 
uttereth  its  inspirations  in  the  ears  of  mankind  :  and,  when 
through  these  the  senses  of  the  soul  arc  awakened  to  it,  the  foun- 
tains of  the  deep  breiaik  up  ;  the  Spirit-Voice  finds  an  echo  in  its 
constitution  ;  and  in  its  turn  it  becomes  an  orade  for  God. 

Throughout  all  being  the  Spirit- Voice  is  one — its  aim  one  ;  yet 
be  it  remembered  that  in  its  thousand-fold  manifestation,  the  con- 
dition of  the  soul  determines  the  form  of  its  expression.  It  may 
be  seen  far  through,  somehow  or  other,  at  the  bottom  of  hiite — it 
is  full  expressed  in  love;  it  also  lives  covered  and  enshrouded 
beneath  selfish  accumulation — it  appears  in  broad  noon  in  acts  of 
benevolence  :  in  despondency  and  hope — ^in  repose  and  activity — 
in  punishment  and  reward  this  voice  is  ;  humanity  in  its  loifest 
condition  is  not  without  it ;  it  may  be  heard  by  it  as  but  the 
faintest  echo,  but  the  time  comes  when  it  shall  speak,  and  the 
broad  heavens  reverberate  the  sound. 

There  is  no  up-going  with  despair,  so  let  us  ever  hope.  Expres- 
sions of  discontent  are  heard  ;  seen,  are  commotions,  dread  up- 
heavings  on  the  earth  :  'tis  humanity — ^humanity  lab6uring  to  be 
delivered.  That  hollow,  grumbling  sound  which  passes  heavily 
behind  the  mountains  is  the  echo  of  its  complaint — it  reached  the 
ear  of  God — and  from  his  throne  streams  down  light  on  the  path 
of  life — the  angel  of  love  in  the  distance  beckons  humanity  on — 
the  invitation  embraced,  it  plants  one  foot  in  the  Future  and  shall 
shortly  bid  adieu  to  the  old  world  for  ever. 

D.  H. 
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wlni  »  fiue  m  ifc  i»flBe  &  fnfcr  fBraann  te  ane  flick  s  oiw  laliu 
neck  that  lie  cannot  look  hatkwaid^  Yet  no  lietier  it  he  -wba  caonot  aee 
behind  him  the  actions  nhidi  long  nnee  wok  petfonied.  EGatoiy  maketh  a 
jonaf  nan  to  ho  oU,  vithost  eitiber  mmklan  or  gPDjr  hoin;  pmB^fiBg^ium 

theneoC  Ym»  it  not  ondy  maketh  tinny  fMt^fRaant;  hnt  inabki&  one  to 
make  a  rationaH  cMijeetaie  of  thingi  to  come.  For  this  norid  affiudeth  no 
new  amdmta,  but  in  die  aame  sense  wherein  we  call  it  a  %ew  wuton;  whidi  is 
tfie  old  ono  in  another  shape,  and  jet  no  other  than  what  had  been  fmnerif j. 


CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 

1199 — ^1199.  BlOHiBD,  tlie  ridoBt  sariying  stm  of  Henry 
PlttDtageiiel,  h^  the  dvch j  of  Aeqnitaiiie  and  ruled  H  with.  an. 
iron  0eepfti«y  at  the  time  of  his  £ifli«''B  death.  ~  Fourteen  days 
after  thii  event,  on*  the  IMh  Jnlj,  1189»  he  ree^red  tiie  tide  of 
Didce  of  Normandy ;  but  it  was  not  nntii  the  day  of  his  eoro- 
nallon  in  ^  palace  of  Westminster,  on  die  3id  of  the  following 
S^^tenrilier,  diat  the  tide  of  Engtiah  King  was  conceded  to  '  Bnke 
Bu^M'd.'  ^ere  had  however  been  no  disposition  to  question 
his  sacoesaion ;  and  in  the  interim,  by  his  appointment,  his  modier 
Eleanor  had  be^i  released  from  her  captinty  and  isrested  witb 
the  powers  of  Regent,  which  she  seems  to  haye  exercised-  pm- 
sently.  We  are  told  by  contemporary  writers  that  she  made  a 
deries  of  state 'progvesees  ;  rdkased  prisoners  nnlawfolly  confined ; 
pardoned  offences  against  die  orown ;  restrained  forest  seyerides  ; 
perersed  outlawries  on  common  fame ;  by  pro<damadon  ordered 
all  freemen  to  swear  aUegiance  to  Duke  Richard  and  obedi^ice  to 
his  laws  ;  and  ererywhere  distributed  alms,  in  h^  own  name  and 
that  of  her  son^  for  the  siDul  of  the  husband  and  Esther  whose 
heart  they  had  broken. 

As  the  body  of  the  old  king  was  b(Mme  from  the  pleasant  town 
of  Chinon  on  the  Loire,  die  mndsor  o^  otrr  Norman  princes,  to 
the  sad  old  abbey  of  Fontevraud,  their  favourite  place  of  burial, 

•  Contimied  from  p.  565,  YoL  II. 
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fiad  Ridbardanetf^e  pnoaeBnon  and  aeoompaBied  it  to  libe  great 
^urok.  A* 'the  funeialtnte  ivent  oa,  and  tha  knigktlj  mourner 
atoo^  1^  hia  fMher's  body,  the  dead  faoa  iras  uncovered  and  blood 
bvnt  frona  4he  aoatrik.  Tbis  miracle;  wbiek  the-ohroniclera  care- 
fnli^  rohte,  Tor^r  atroa^lj  markatfae  SeeHmg  of  the  time.  It  was 
■the-  body  of  4he  dead  bleeding  in  the  pseeenoa  of  ita  murderer. 
lUcfaaxd  shaddered «;  ieU  in  prayer  before  the  altar  ;  and  after  the 
apace  <Kf  apatemoeter  left  ^e  cfaurch,  never  to  return  to  it  till 
becne  tkece  in.  -the  pride  of  manhood  to  a  grow  at  hia  father's  fleet. 

It  waa  he  wh»  hadthiiee  n^iised  to  scathe  the  sword  he  had 
drawn  ugaaaat  his  parent ;  it  was  he  at  wliose  bidding,  when  his 
brothers  ^ianrj  and  Qeofireyhad  made  ample  aubmisaion,  the  anna- 
tHral  strife  arosa  again.  For  on  none  of  the  priaoea  had  the  old 
king  a  diseamttenaMe  of  the  martial  tendencies  of  his  age  fallen 
ao  Jieavily  as  on  Biohard.  While  yet  ia  boyhood,  his  personal  prow- 
ess waslhe  foyoorite  theme  of  lliet  poetry  o£  iiis  time  ;  and  as  years 
passed  on,  high  abofvei'tliamoat  noted  imrriarB  of  Noimandy  and 
£nglatkd'tDweirad4heha^ghty  crest  of  ike  youlMulOomit  of  Poitou. 
With  a:'bodj- ineapaiile.  of  fiatiguc,  and  a  haaii  inaccessible  to 
fear,  he  lived  but  in  the  taumaaneat  or  batda ;  aad  there  was  not 
Hiiiki^g  gnMuid  in  Earope  he  hadrneAnrisked^sia  private  adven- 
turer, «ad  borne,  off  ftta  prize  of  valonr.  The  chromclcBS.  err  who 
ascribe  his  departara^ 'the  Crusades  to  TenMr8e«far  his  father's 
4featk.  Wi&  the  paaaibnate  spirit  of  eateipriae  that  dtsiinguished 
him»  he  had  pubHcly  itakeai  the  Oroas  same  aoikths  before  that 
enent ;  which  only  served  4e  oimiina  his  resolve*  The  succession  to 
the  thoDonehad  hioi^twitfc  it  noaenseof  daties  or  nssponsibilities. 
The  confidential  €oim3e]loi!a.iah»  bore  iidiaga  of  hia  approach  to 
claim  his  English  crown,  wenoieliaiged  with  projects- to  drain  the 
aeaouroes  of  England  for  no>  piapese  mom  ^sefy  oonnected 
With  its  government;  than  the  reeavery  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
punishment  of  SoldoaiSaladin. 

It  has  been  aeen  tha4  he  did.  not  receive  the  kibgly  title  till  he 
had  passed  throvgh  tiie  Feran  of*:his  ceronatioa.  The  thoughtful 
leader  wiU  discover  in  ihatt  cireMaaataDce  f  in  the  popular  measures 
with  whtok  Eleanor  thought  it  prudent  to  graoe  his  accession  ; 
and  in  thedeacription  I-  ahaU  new  ibrmfly  give  of  the  coronation 
^eramonial  itself  (of  wh»di  hta  is  liie  most  ancient  preserved  in 
formal  records) ;:  ample  eoafinnation'  of  what  has  before  been 
iiigod.agaiB8t  the  false  inpreaaioii  of  too  maa^i  hiatorieai  These 
Narmaii  prineea.did  noli;  by  the  OMra  pky8iaal.iight  of  conquest, 
(BSYetattaonqneDed  people.     They  were  not  saifs  or  alarea  who 
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crowded  ihe  paasages  from  the  palace  to  the  abbey  of  Weatnun- 
ster  on  the  coronation  day  of  Richard  the  First,  and  whose  Yoices, 
tiiongh  but  as  a  matter  of  form,  were  solicited  to  confirm  him 
King.  They  were  a  part  of  the  day's  dignity  and  power,  as 
essential  as  the  clei^,  the  abbots,  and  the  bishops,  who  advanced 
first  in  the  procession  ;  as  the  two  barons  who  followed  with  the 
cap  of  state  and  the  golden  spars  ;  as  the  earls  who  carried  the 
rod  and  sceptre ;  as  the  three  swords  borne  by  John  the  king's 
brother,  by  David  brother  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  by 
William  Earl  of  Salisbury  ;  as  the  six  earls  and  six  barons,  who 
carried  on  their  shoulders  the  gorgeous  accoutrements  of  royalty  ; 
nay,  as  the  ponderous  crown  itself,  which  was  on  this  day  bonie 
in  the  stout  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  Richard  came  last ; 
supported  by  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Durham,  under  a  canopy  of 
silk  stretched  on  four  spears  and  held  by  four  barons  ;  and  was 
received  at  the  altar  by  Baldwin  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
administered  to  him  the  oath  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  He 
then  threw  off  his  upper  garment,  put  on  golden  sandals,  was 
anoiuted  in  various  parts  of  his  person,  and  received  successively 
from  the  proper  officers  the  cap,  the  tunic,  the  dalmatic,  the 
swords,  the  spurs,  and  the  mantle.  The  Archbishop  conducted 
him,  thus  robed,  to  the  altar,  and  solemnly  adjured  him  not  to 
assume,  even  then,  the  royal  dignity,  unless  prepared  and  reserved 
to  observe  the  royal  oath.  On  this  he  renewed  his  promise'; 
vehement  shouts  from  the  crowded  aisles  of  the  abbey  answered 
the  Archbishop's  formal  appeal  to  the  People  for  confirmation  of 
this  election  of  their  Governor ;  and  Duke  Richard,  taking  the 
crown  from  the  altar  and  presenting  it  to  the  primate,  Baldwin 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  King  Richard  the  First. 

While  this  passed  within  the  abbey,  a  horrible  and  disgraceful 
scene  was  in  course  of  action  outside,  which,  even  so  late  as  when 
industrious  simple-hearted  Speed  wrote  his  useful  Chronicle,  and 
beyond  that  time,  seemed  quite  an  auspicious  event,  and  comfort- 
ing to  Christianity.  The  coronation  of  Richard,  he  says,  '  was 
*  accidentally  hanselled  and  auspicated  by  the  blood  of  many  Jews 
'  (though  utterly  against  the  king's  will)  who,  in  a  tumult  raised 
'  by  the  multitude,  were  furiously  murdered  ;  which,  though  it  was 
.  *  afterwards  punished  by  the  laws,  might  seem  a  presage  that 
'  this  lion-hearted  king  should  be  a  special  destroyer  of  the  ene- 
'  mies  of  our  Saviour.'  That  the  murder  of  a  Jew  should  have 
been  utterly  against  the  king's  will,  only  proves  what  the  power 
of  money  already  was.     Even  a  Jew  might  on  that  ground  claim 
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piroiection.  On  the  other  hand,  what  recommended  them  to  the 
king,  opart  from  the  curse  of  their  unhelief,  made  them  hateful  to 
the  people.  They  were  the  hankers,  the  capitalists  of  Europe. 
They  held  exclusive  traffic  in  the  markets ;  with  ahsolute,  and, 
unless  hy  ruffian  violence,  unrestricted  control  over  the  element 
which  with  lahour  governs  the  world.  The  impulse  given  to  com- 
merce hy  every  fresh  crusade,  I  have  hefore  pointed  out ;  at  such 
a  time,  their  demands  rising  with  the  numher  and  wants  of  hor- 
rowers,  their  profits  hecame  enormous  ;  at  such  a  time,  supersti- 
tious excitement  raging  high,  their  religion  hecame  especially 
odious  ;  and  this  therefore  was  always  the  aptest  time  for  some 
shocking  scene  of  persecution.  Hatred  of  their  faith,  and  envy  of 
their  gains,  were  indulged  together.  The  present  outrage  hegan 
in  a  dispute  at  the  ahhey  door,  where  some  Jews  had  mingled  with 
the  crowd  and  pressed  for  admittance  ;  it  spread  throughout  the 
city  ;  it  was  inflamed  hy  a  report  on  the  following  day,  that  the 
king  had  made  glorious  commencement  of  his  reign  hy  a  general 
permission  to  kill  the  Jews  and  plunder  their  property  ;  and  it 
was  not  quelled  until,  not  alone  in  London,  hut  in  York  and  seve- 
ral of  the  larger  cities  of  the  kingdom,  it  had  heen  signalised  hy  the 
most  frightful  rohheries,  conflagrations,  and  massacres.  Richard 
seems  to  have  heen  the  least  to  hlame.  It  was  suspected  that 
not  a  few  of  the  more  powerful  harons  had  most  assisted  to 
inflame  the  popular  passion,  for  a  cloak  to  the  design  they  had 
more  deliberately  formed  of  sharing  among  themselves  the  spoils 
of  their  victims,  and  of  eflectuaUy  extinguishing  their  dehts  hy 
destroying  at  once  the  securities  and  the  persons  of  their  creditors. 
When  the  king  deputed  his  justiciary,  the  famous  warrior  and 
lawyer  Glanvil,  to  disperse  and  judge  the  rioters,  the  result  of  his 
task  showed  what  a  feeling  he  had  had  to  contend  with,  and  what 
power  must  have  hacked  it  up.  Three  men  only  were  executed  ; 
and  of  these,  one  hecause  he  had  stolen  the  goods  of  a  Christian, 
and  the  other  two  hecause  the  flames  they  had  lighted  in  the 
houses  of  the  Jews  had  spread  to  the  dwellings  of  Christians. 
Beside  this  indeed,  Richard  ofiered  his  royal  protection  to  the 
Jews,  and  forhade  any  further  interference  with  their  persons  or 
property  ;  hut  it  availed  them  little. 

Meanwhile  he  had  heen  husily  occupied  in  raising  money  for  his 
Crusade.  His  fathers  treasury  gave  him  a  hundred  thousand 
marks  ;  hut  he  required  a  sum  gigantic  as  his  warlike  projects,  and 
there  was  hut  one  mode  of  getting  it  together.  He  turned  his 
pcesenee  chamher  into  a  market  overt,  and  offered  everything  for 
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sale.  Ad  fldd  the  dAmesne  landa^  be  sold  iMnonrs  and  ttffieeft,  he 
add  bifihopricfliaDd  ahhacdes.  He  isoiii|uroiiuBed  a  qoajrrel  vi<abhis 
natural.  bFotber  Geoffisy,  lately  eleoted  Arehhi^op  of^  York^  i^r  a 
hri]^e  of  three  ^ouBood  pounds ;  for  one  thonaand  he  aoLd.'the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  lordship  of  Sa^urgh  to  Hugh 
Pudsej  the  Bishop  of  I)uEbaia»  wlio>«l80  pui^ohased  of  htm. the 
office  of  Justiciary ;  for*  ten  thousand  he  reMwred  to  the  King  of 
Scots  ii^hat  his  father  had  wrested  &om  him  ;  and  when  a  -remon- 
strance was  addressed  to  Mm  on  the  impoUoy  of  .all  tius»  with 
appeal  to  the  exaAxpie  of  Stephen;  he  Bwone  that^  he  would  eell 
Loudon  itself  if  he  could  but  £nd  a  purehaaer.  His  arrangfflnents 
completed  by  eijiedients  of  this  kind,  whioh  -cost  him  four  moiiihs' 
incessant  labour^  he  held  a  great  eouncil  in  Piipwell  monastery, 
and  provided  for  the  xegency  of  the  kingdom.  He-^fided:  its 
powers  between  his^  chancellor,  WiUiam  LoBgduuixp>  Bishop  of 
Ely,  and  his  justiciary,  Hngh  Pudsey  Bishop,  of-  Dmham. 
Neither  to  Eleanor  nor  to  John  was  any  share  of  .authority 
committed;  but  he  increased  Jus  mother 's^dewer  ;  and,  with- the 
vain  hope  of  engaging  thsit  mean  and  jealous  nature  to.  his 
in^reatSy  endoirad  his  bcoUker  with  ^e  eaarMoms  of  near  one  third 
of  the  kingdom.  He  le£t  England,  on  the  Ilth  of  ]>ee6mber, 
1139y  ne¥er  to  setinn  to  it,  or  to  take  further  .share  in  ita^dmi- 
nistration,.  until  the  13th  of  'March,  IIM. 

His  depatiure  was  the. signal  for  attack  on  the.  Bishop,  -of!  Dur- 
ham by  his  brother  regent  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  weaker  Tessei 
broke;  and  in  a  ^sw  moi^hs  I^aDgdbamp  was  not  only  sole  s^gent, 
but  had  xeoeiyed  from  abroad^  on  his  roy^  master's  intai>eea«ion 
with  the  Yatioan*  the  office  of  papal  legate,  and  =ragned  jwpitme 
in  church  as  weU  as  in  state.  Eb  was  insomereq^ts  ajmsurk- 
able  maUf  and  undoubtedly  very-  able.  He  was-  of  the  lowest 
birth  (hia  grandfather  .had  been  a  serf  in  tlie<  diocese  of  BeaiHwis), 
.end  had  passed  to  the  scrrice  of  Biohard  £rom.that  of  -his  nadbural 
br^ither  Ueofiirey.  A  profioient  in  the  dexterous  Arts  <»rhi<^>  win 
then*  way  to  power,  his^ambkion  had  grown,  with  cf^ery  aow  suc- 
ceas  till  it  overtopped,  all:  means  of  restraint  and  of  re|N»aiion. 
The  descendant  of  the  serf  of  Beaavais  was^  the  only  man*  whom 
Richard  did  not  dismiss,  when^  on.hiB  father's  death,  either  ^th 
sincere  remorse  or  to  inrite  pc^cdanty  by  the*  show  of  it,  he  sent 
hiswMwn  eld  counselh»rs  from  his  8erTice».>and  caSed  to  his  aide 
those  who  had  remained  fftiihful  toiiis  fiUher.  When  tidhiga  of 
Longchaap's  ooaduet  toiiis. .fellow '^regent,  wera^btrae.  te.  lUehard 
on  i^^XIoBtiaent^  bet  did  indeed,  send.  £oiaiyii  k 


xeiiigteitemeii^  of  tbe  Bkbop  of  Durham :  but  thoj  irore  uaaeoom- 
pvoied  bjanijr  limitefcion  of  iho  powar  alroMly'  tymed  to  Mieh  bold 
^laeB  bjr  Longcbanp,  4aid  iho  latter,  daoiawng  .himaalf  aoquainted 
bettor  miih'  iho.  king'a  «eoffQt  intantiMit,  aponly  vefiiaed  to  .com- 
pljf.  Tbe  iinifli  be  bad  i^oeived  at  tbe  Jung's  departure, 
be  added,  sraa-  meant  to  oompiise  wbateoeTor  powers  be  deemed 
needful  to  its  diieharge.  And  be  abeuld  -g^vera,  tbo  kingdom 
alone. 

In  vbat  way  be  goTwned  it,  is  unhappily  to  beread'Oidy  in  the 
statements  of  jnen  manifestly  bis  lees.  Tbey  say  that  be  was  not 
only  iiaugbty  and  inftolent,  but  gmaping  and  prodigal ;  ibai  to  the 
laity  be  was  more  iJum  a  king,  c^ppressing  tbism  with  fines ;  that 
to  ^  elergy  be  was  more  thtm  a  pope,  ruining  them  with  ezac- 
tians  ;  IbaA  be  neTer-ea&reed  submission  by  bis  justice,  but  by 
tbe  ppemptituda .  and  severity  of  bis  vengeanoe ;  that  bad  he 
remained  in  power  '  not  a  knight  could  haye  kept  bia  silTor  belt, 
'  Aor  ajiohle  Us  gold  fing,  ner  a  woman  her  bracelet  or  necklace, 
'  Bor  a  Jew  bis  mecfibaDdise  or  gem ;'  and  that,  in  the  line  of 
Nocman  kings,. no  aucb  pomp  or  parade  bad  ever  been  exhibited, 
as  >  was  indulged  by  this  son  of  the  saris  of  Beawrais.  Wbereyer 
hm  xeated,  a  formidable  guard  was  in  waatiBg  ;  when  be  rode 
forth,  a  body  oi  filbeen  bandred  horseman  attended  bim ;  be  sealed 
public  acts  with  his  ovmraoal,  not  with  the  great  ^saal  af  .Bngland ; 
be  imported  from  Ffanoe  large  bands  of  minstreb,  troubadours, 
joi^leurB«.  and  jesters,  who<  did  nothing  but  wander  .about  the 
public  «tceetSy  oiy^ging  of  the  obaneeUor  and  regent,  and  declaring 
that  the  world  had  yet  prodjieed  no  equsl  to  William  do  Jjongobamp ; 
and  these  songs,  and  abeutiaga  ^te  diiowDod  thouCUKBea  of  the 
Ji^YO  fK^uiation. 

.  It  i&  doubtful  if  iliese.eDttaes  wro'  bcnrd,  oerteinly.  On  ^the 
oantraiy,  (iheie  is  a  aaspimon  that  Longehampi  was  popular  wth 
iOvery  class  beneath  that  of  l^e  han^tier  baronsiand  the  imme- 
-dia^  adberents.  of  John*  Wiorthy  Peter  of  Blois  praises  bim^  for 
bis  wisdom  aj)d.  unboonded  geneoosity,  and  talks  even  of  'his 
aamabla^  beneroleat,  andrgeutle  temper;  and,  making  all  aUoARance 
ibr  tbo'tquarrels  bk  mM*e  aapenority  must  bave  created,  and  for 
tbe  niMRy  posons  in  ewryelaaa  liWy  to  be  most,  mortified' by 
what  was  most  peaiseworthy  in  bim,  it  will  ba  safe  to  eonebide 
tbat  good  predomtaated  over  evil  in  bis  dbaraeter,  as  it  raiiely 
fails  to  (do  with  men  of  neai  ability  and  genius.  I  take  tbe  tsecret 
iifiluB  poskion.itotbaW'been  that»  y«ry  shortly,  after  fiiobaad's 
4qMirtiHW»^-b0idiaeoyQBad  Jidm'a  designs  on  diesneoession.;  and 
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felt  that  thej  could  onlj  be  effecthrdj  resiated  hj  the  seizure  of 
extraordiiiaiy  powers.  This  seCTas  to  dmre  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that,  while  jet  in  Sicilj  on  his  way  to  Holy  Land, 
Bichard  not  only  took  occasion  in  a  treaty  with  King  Tancred,  and 
in  letters  to  the  pope,  fwmally  to  declare  the  succession  in  Arthur, 
son  of  his  dead  hroUier  Geoffirey,  hnt  secretly  commissioned  his 
chancellor  to  engage  the  help  of  ^le  Scottish  king  should  it 
become  necessary,  in  support  (rf*  Arthur's  pretensions.  John  had 
at  the  same  time  spies  in  Messina  ;  and,  on  this  being  conreyed 
to  him,  redoubled  his  exertions  against  Longchamp.  As  for  the 
possibility  of  a  safe  return  to  his  adyenturous  brother,  it  nerer 
seems  to  have  entered  into,  the  dream  of  his  mean  ambition.  He 
had  but  to  triumph  over  Longchamp  and  seize  the  throne.  -  A 
crusade  was  hitherto  but  another  wwd  for  the  grave  of  whom- 
soever  joined  it.  Prince  or  plebeian,  the  chances  were  against 
his  safe  return. 

While  Richard  yet  lingered  in  Europe,  little  can  be  said  to 
have  passed  beyond  an  active  preparation  for  the  struggle  be- 
tween Longchamp  and  John.  When  he  set  sail  for  Asia,  the 
struggle  desperately  began.  Through  a  space  of  more  than  two 
years,  it  continued  with  very  various  fortune  ;  but  the  combi- 
nation of  interests  attracted  to  the  side  of  the  usurper,  proved  at 
last  too  strong  for  Longchamp.  Geofirey,  the  previous  chancellor, 
now  Archbishop  of  York,  left  France  in  defiance  of  a  royal 
interdict,  and  joined  the  confederacy  against  him  ;  it  best  served 
the  independent  designs  of  many  of  the  Norman  barons  to  take 
similar  part  in  the  contest ;  and  it  ended  in  the  precipitate  flight 
of  the  so  powerful  chancellor  and  regent.  This  last  incident  is 
the  only  one  deserving  of  special  note  in  this  somewhat  tedious 
and  vulgar  strife.  The  tall  figure  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  female 
pedlar,  with  a  pack  of  cloth  imder  the  arm  and  an  ell  measure  in 
hand,  was  observed  by  some  fishermen's  wives  on  the  sea-shore 
near  Dover  ;  and  on  nearer  inspection  revealed,  from  imder  a 
*  green  hood,'  the  black  face  and  new-shorn  beard  of  a  man.  It 
was  the  chancellor  waiting  to  embark  for  France.  He  would  have 
escaped,  it  is  added,  but  for  his  ignorance  of  English.  The 
.  fishermen's  wives  could  ge(  no  answer  to  their  inquiries  for  her 
wares,  but  a  loud  laugh  ;  which  raised  suspicion  of  his  sanity, 
and  induced  the  inspection  that  discovered  him. 

This  incident  may  remind  me  that  it  will  not  be  unimportant  or 
uninteresting  to  make  mention  of  the  state  of  the  language  at  this 
time.     The  Saxon  was  now  assuming  that  form  in  which  its  rela- 
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tioD  to  our  present  speech  becomes  distinctly  apparent.  That  there 
had  ever*  been  any  deliberate  desigrn  in  the  Normans  to  abolish  the 
native  language,  I  have  before  characterised  as  an  assertion  wholly 
without  warrant ;  but  the  same  causes  which  induced  a  gradual 
amalgamadon  of  the  races,  brought  about  also  important  modifica- 
tions of  the  language  ;  and  a  general  and  free  communication  of 
foreign  clergy  with  erery  grade  of  the  Saxon  people,  had  of  course 
an  important  influence  in  these  changes.  Such  instances  as  that 
of  Longchamp  were  now  becoming  exceptions,  in  the  higher  places 
of  government ;  and  even  of  him  it  is  said  that  in  his  last  chan- 
cellorship he  knew  more  of  Saxon  than  in  his  first.  But  one  of  the 
striking  homilies  preserved  and  translated  by  the  learned  and  in- 
genious Mr.  Conybeare,  is  in  itself  the  most  vivid  illustration  I  could 
offer  of  this  transitory  state  of  the  language  of  our  forefathers.  Its 
date  is  of  the  age  I  am  now  treating ;  and  probably  there  is  no 
better  specimen  on  record  of  what  may  be  called  the  latest  period  of 
Saxon.  Few  grander  things,  it  may  be  added,  have  been  written 
in  any  speech,  in  any  time  of  the  world  ;  and  it  would  be  noble 
employment  for  the  noblest  writer,  to  give  back  an  answer  to  its 
gloomy  and  dark  sublimity  which  should  become  the  brighter 
prospects  and  the  sincerer  faith  of  a  more  hopeful  and  happy  world. 

The  wes  bold  gebyld  For  thee  is  a  house  built 

Er  thu  iboren  were.  Ere  thou  wert  bom. 

The  wes  mold  imynt  For  thee  mould  was  ashapen 

]&  tha  of  moder  oome  Ere  thou  of  mother  'lamest. 

The  hit  nes  no  idiht  Its  height  is  not  determined, 

Ne  tl^es  deopnes  imeten  Nor  its  depth  measured, 

Nes  til  iloced.  Nor  is  it  closed  up 

Hu  long -hit  Ihe  were,  (However  loug  it  may  be) 

Nu  me  the  bringsetfa  Until  I  thee  bring 

Wer  thu  beon  scealt^  Where  thou  shalt  remain 

Nu  me  sceal  the  meten  Until  I  shall  measure  thee 

And  tha  mold  seoththa :  And  the  sod  of  earth. 

Ne  bith  no  thine  bus  Thy  house  is  not 

Healice  itimbred,  Hishly  timbered. 

Hit, bith  uneh  and  lah ;  It  is  unhigh  and  low ; 

Thonne  thu  bist  therinne  When  thou  art  in  it 

The  helewages  beoth  lage.  The  heelways  are  low, 

Sidwages  unhege.  The  side-ways  unhigh. 

The  rof  bith  ybild  The  roof  is  built 

Theie  brost  full  neh.  Thy  breast  full  nigh ; 

Swa  thu  scealt  in  mold  So  thou  shalt  in  earth 

Winnen  ful  cald,  Dwell  full  cold, 

Dhnme  and  deorcse.  Dim,  and  dark. 

"TtBt  den  faleet  on  hod.  That  clean  putrefies. 

.Dareleaa  is  thiet  bua.  Doorless  is  that  house 
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jLnddanehitiswilllittitti    .  AnAdiricitiswMfar 


And  Dseth  hef  th  tha  csege.  And  Death,  holds  the  k^. 

Laihiic  is  ibet  eorth  hus.  Loathly  is  that  earth  home, 

And  grim  nme  to  muncn  Andgrixn-todweflin; 

Th«r1iin«M8lt'iff«ftKS.  TliMte  tffnwtfaiiirdweft 


And  wumes  ih»  to  cWtftta-  And  'wumsm  «haftfllMMte.|faee.t 

Thus  tku  Ibist  ile^  Jhns  thoaart  laid 

And  ladsest  thine  fronden.  And  lettWBt  thv  fnendtf  ; 

Nefst  ihn  nemie-freond  Thon  iiast  no  fnead 

The  file  wylie  fimoiitD,  Thi**.«dl  «Mie  4d  thaS^  - 

ThsBi  mbe  wale  lokiai  Who  wilkever  inqniSB: 


Huthethffithnsthelikey  How  that  hoiue  liketh  theei  • 

Thset  sefire  undon  Who  shall  ever  open. 

The  wule  tha  dttre;  For  thee  the*  door 

And  tfae^wfter  faatMv  AnA  seek  tlM«4 

ForjwnethahigtlMUie  For  ao<iD*Ao>  htwiwrt  loatiay 

And  lad  to>iseoiin«.  And.hatpfiil  to  looLupoi. .. 

At  lite'time'^hen  John- seemed 'inKmt'MiiecMre  in  bis  tnumplimt 
uBurpadonof  theiegeitfi^,  intelligeneisTeachQcl  Euiopeof  Btohaniar 
departitte  £rQm<Paiestiii8.  The  eager  «iitRi{M;tk)iift  of  the  pe^fte 
then  became  «evideiiee  of  ^e  disteetadon  in  wbieh  Jolm  Wfi»  bdA, 
and  of  the-  fresh  .pop«laritj  iRiohard  rhad  aoqnined  by  the-nepfirfeed ; 
prodigies  of  his  valour.  I  have  not  dwelt  upon  his  career  in  the 
East,  since  it  did  not  come  within  the  province  of  my  History,  and, 
for  the  present,  the  origin  and  practical  influence  of  the-  Crusades 
have  been  4n)Q^t  adverted  to.  But,  ap«t.  evoi -iron  ^e 
poetical  exaggemtionft  'whiefa  pervade  every  available'  reoord  of 
Richard's  life,  and  Which  have  made  him  the  theme  of  romance  in 
every  age,. there,  ean.be  as  Utt^  question  of  the  extraorduiary  cha- 
racter of  his  martial-  expioits,  els  of  their  ludicr<ia»  inutility.  His 
greatness  as  a  soU^er  QontrastS'  throughout  with  his'incapaieyty^aiB  a 
leader.  Heivas  too  fickle  andpassionato  to  pursue-steodily  or  Tightly 
any  victory  he  had  gained ;  he  was  too  headstrong  and  obstinate 
to  keep  together  the  jarring:  farces  with  which  he  had^te  deal ;  ho 
was  pre-eminent*  in  personal  strength  and  biwreapy,  and  in  these 
alone.  The  name  of  CtEUR'nE  Lion,  which  had  preceded  ,hitti,  he 
well  maintained  ;  but  the  ropvte  of  his  father's  wisdom,  which ihad 
also  travelled  to  Holy  Land^thedid  not  support  so  w^eih  Evepycham- 
pion  that  dared  to  oppose  ktm,>he  vanquished  :  wh«neviKt  he«har|^, 
though  into  a  host  of  Saracens,  the  enemy  retired  from  before 
him  ;  he  worked  like  a  common  soldier  at  the  heavy  batteiiag 
engines  under  the  wfdls  of  Acre,  and  even  in  sickness  iipas  borne 
on  a  mattress  to  the  tr^nehes  ;   his  cry  of  *  BU  Geoi^ !    St. 
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6e<^ge  ! '  beMme  a  word  of  fear  throngboiit  theBaat ;  and  fbr  a 
centBiej  afler  his  death,  the  Saracen  mother  terrified  her  child, 
and*  the  Saraeen  soldier  rebuked  his  horse,  with  the  name  ci 
Richard  of  England.  But  he  Mt  the  hmd  which  he  had  onlj 
helped  to  dehage  with  blood  (for  his  cvael^  was  not  less  remsric- 
able'  ihaib  his  ▼alomr),  wi^ut  the  oohieTement  of  one  enduring 
advastage;  and  there  was  a  better  than- Am  reason  for  .the  grief 
and^ame  with  which,  as  he  left, '  he  is  mkd  to  have  raised  his 
shield' before  his  eyes  when  passing  withm  sigivt  off  Jenisalem, 
and«lio  have  declared  himsetf  unworthy  to  loo^  upon  the 'holy*  city 
whisb  he  hckd  not  been  able  to  rediieem. 

What^  indirect  advantages'of  oommeroe  this  as  well  as  subee- 
quest  'orusades  promoted^  will  -better  appear  hereafber*;  but  it 
shoidd^tto^  be  omitted,  as  a  fact  very  signifioant  of  the 'general 
program '  of  the 'kingdom  under  his  father's  reign,  that  Ridiard 
hadt  safiod  fbr  the 'East  in  a  fieet  of  fifby-three  galleys,  and  -a 
huntibred  and  i&fiiy  other  ships.  So  strong  a  naval*  ammmenti 
maimedwitk  seamen  so  capable  of  their  duties,  had  probably  aot^- 
beforls'  beenF-seen';  arad*  some  few  of  die  ships  carried  as  ixrany^ais 
four^ndred^personsv  It  is  interesting  to  couple  with  ihisthe-ftiot ' 
that  the  laws  of  Oleron,  the  origin  of  modem  maritime  juria^ 
prudence,  and  an  autfawityto  this  day,  have  their  date  in  Richard^ 
reigs.  They  are  even  said^to  b»v>e  been  written  by  the  king;  but 
his  treabadouF songs,  and- his  rhyming  libel  on  Ins  fyieodthe  Duke 
of  Bni^undy,  are  better  auth^atictftedw  I  may  add-  in  connection 
with  n  sffitinte  affairs,  that  one  of  the-  only-  two  legi^i^ve  ehartere 
dated- in  his  reign  had  a  tendency  to  ^our  and  protect  the  ad- 
ventare-wnd  i0nterpR8e  of  seamen.  It  mitigated  the  severity  of 
the  old  law^of  wrecks  ;  >by  which,  in  eases  of  shipwreck,  unless 
the  siHp  ooitld  b^  again  vet  afloat  wilirin  a  given  time  by  her  sur- 
viving orew,  it  became,  with  the  cargo,  the  property  of  the  crown 
or  of  the  lord  df  the'  manor.  Richard's  charter  declared  that  the 
owner- in  no  ease  ^rfeited  hiB>  olaim;"and  that  if  the  owner 
perished^'  bis  sorai^'and  daughters,  and  in  their  default,  his  broliiers 
and'fiisters',  should* have  the  property  in  preferenee  to  the  crown. 

Romantic  as  Mb  Eastern  adventares,  but  not  more  rdevant  to 
sober  history,  were"the  hingV  mishaps-'on  his  way  back  to  Eng«> 
land.  Impatient  of  his  longMlelayed  armal>and  wholly  ignorant 
of  its  eanse',' public  expeetation  could  buti'iise- and 'fall  with  every 
scrap  of  jparty  iidifcigB  brought  by  Yeturning'pilgrims ;  till  at  length 
an  intercepted  letter  to  the  French  king  &om  the  €rerman  emperor, 
revenM-'Hhe  troKir  that  Richard  had  been  taken  prisoner  on 
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bis  passage  through  Germany.  The  emperor  had  bou^i 
the  royal  prisoner  from  Leopold  of  Austria  for  sixty  thousand- 
pounds  ;  and  had  lodged  him  in  chains  in  one  of  the  castles 
of  the  Tyrol ;  where,  by  day  and  by  night,  naked  svrord^ 
guarded  and  watched  '  this  enemy  of  the  empire  and  disturber  of 
'  France.'  What  followed, — from  the  hearty  sympathy  of  his 
English  subjects^  from  the  gallant  efforts  of  Longchamp  (who  had 
escaped  to  France  and  been  again  in  treaty  with  John)  to  negotiate 
his  release,  from  the  royal  prisoner's  gallant  self-defence  before 
his  judges,  from  the  enormous  ransom  claioied  and  the  horrible 
exactions  resorted  to  in  raising  it — ^to  the  flight  of  John  when  the 
French  king's  famous  mission  told  him  to  Look  to  Himself  for  the 
Devil  was  broken  Loose,  and  to  the  arrival  of  Richard  on  the  shore 
of  Sandwich  amid  the  acclamations  of  multitudes  assembled  there — 
needs  but  this  cursory  mention.  Chanceller  Geoffrey  was  dismissed 
to  his  archbishopric,  and  Longchamp  was  reinstated  in  his  office  ; 
a  new  coronation  purged  the  monarch  from  the  humiliations  of  his 
late  captivity  ;  John  was  with  a  somewhat  abused  generosity  let 
loose  for  new  treasons  ;  and,  afber  a  few  brief  months'  residence  in 
his  kingdom,  Richard  passed  over  to  France  to  revenge  himself  on 
his  enemy  King  Philip. 

Yet  signs  and  portents  had  become  rife  in  England  sufficient  to 
have  claimed  the  attention  of  a  more  sagacious  prince.  The 
country,  already  drained  by  frequent  exactions,  had,  by  the  last 
contributions  to  the  royal  ransom,  from  which  no  exception  was 
made  in  any  class,  been  reduced  '  to  poverty  from  '  one  sea  to 
the  other.'  Out  of  this  condition,  and  the  neglect  of  the  most 
ordinary  duties  of  government  and  police,  sprang  a  quasi-servile 
war,  maintained  for  some  time  by  the  poorer  and  less  substantial 
against  the  richer  and  higher  classes ;  headed  by  an  'Advocate 
of  the  people,'  William  Fitz  Osbert ;  and  comprising  a  secret 
association  of  more  than  fifty-two  thousand  malcontents.  Of  this 
apparently  formidable  organisation  little  can  now  with  certainty 
be  traced  ;  but  its  existence  ;  the  formal  judicial  charge  it  caused 
to  be  brought  against  Fitz  Osbert  (he  cherished  his  beard  as 
fanatics  commonly  do,  and  is  called  Longheard  in  even  the  formal 
records  of  the  time)  of  circulating  preposterous  doctrines  on  the 
Move  of  liberty  and  happiness  ;'  its  forcible  suppression  by  the 
violent  death  of  Fitz  Osbert,  and  the  seeds  of  discontent  it  left,  to 
take  other  and  more  dangerous  shape  in  later  reigns  ;  are  facts 
which  may  not  be  disputed,  and  which  will  receive  illustration  here- 
after.   There  had  also  arisen  out  of  the  long  prevalence  of  factious 
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sim^gl'es  between  John  and  the  barons  during  Richard's  abience,  a 
new'  eondition,  so  to  speak,  of  relations  between  the  baronage  and  the 
thtohe,  which  from  any  monarch  less  wilful  and  unreflecting  than 
Bichttrd,  might  have  claimed  some  serious  attention.  The  inapti- 
tude and  imbecility  of  John  had  thrown  all  the  real  duties  of  his 
gofemment  into  the  hands  of  a  council  of  barons ;  these  again 
were  opposed  by  men  of  their  own  class,  as  well  for  self- 
interest  as  on  general  and  independent  grounds ;  and  the 
riesult  of  a  series  of  quarrels  thus  conducted,  between  equals 
as  it  were  in  station,  between  independent  forces — ^the  crown 
r^iesented  on  the  one  hand,  but  no  longer  with  the  prestige  of 
po^er  it  had  received  from  the  stronger  kings  ;  the  aristocracy 
advancing  claims  on  the  other,  no  longer  overborne  or  overawed 
by  the  present  pressure  of  the  throne — led  to  what  may  be  called 
a  system  of  unscrupulous  party  struggle,  in  which  royalty  lost  the- 
exclusive  position  it  had  been  the  great  aim  of  the  Conqueror  *b  family 
to  secure  to  it,  and  became  an  unguarded  object  of  attack  to  what- 
ever hostile  confederacy  might  be  formed  against  it.  What 
elements  of  good  there  were  in  this,  to  countervail  the  evil  inci- 
dents  of  the  reign,  will  appear  after  the  death  of  Richard. 

Meanwhile,  to  good  and  to  evil  he  was  alike  indifferent.     He 
had  not,  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  resided  for  a  year's  space 
in  England,  and  it  was  ordered  that  he  should  never  return  tb 
He  seemed  to  care  for  it  simply  as  the  source  of  so  much  revenue  for 
his  private  adventures  and  personal  broils.    Hubert  Archbishop  .of 
Canterbury   was   now,  with   the   aid   of  Longchamp's   counsel, 
grand  justiciaiy  and  guardian  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  he  transmitted  to  Richard  during  his  four  years'   paltry 
squabble  with   Philip,    the   prodigious   sum  of  eleven    hundred 
thousand    pounds.      But  it   must  be  doubted    if  such   a   sum 
could  possibly  have  been  raised  at  a  time  when  a  hyde  of  land, 
or  a  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  was  commonly  let  for  twenty 
sfaillings  a  year ;  when  an  ox  or  a  labouring  horse  cost  but  four 
shillings ;   when  a  sow  cost  a  shilling  ;  and  when  a  sheep  with  fine 
wool  was  sold  for  tenpence,  ai^J  with  coarse  wool  for  sixpence. 
To  the  statement  of  the  enormous  exactions  named   it  is  at  the 
same  time  added,  that  though  every  kind  of  expedient  was  neces* 
sarily  used  to  plunder  every  class,   and  even  the  tournaments, 
revived  and  allowed  by  Richard's  removal  of  his  father's  prohibi- 
tion, were  made  the  means  of  avaricious  taxation, — less  actual 
violence  and  injustice  were  on  the  whole  committed  by  Hubert, 
KO.  xm. — ^voL.  m.  o 
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and  more  gkains  of  good  and  wisdom  attended  kts  gOTemment, 
than  at  any  £anner  peciod  of  tlie  reign.  He  was  the  Tpiajpal  of  the 
great  Glanfil ;  to  t&  reipect  he  had  thus  inhented  for  the  lawB, 
is  poeuhfy  to  he  attributed  the  second  legislatiTe  charter  of 
Richard,  establishing  the  wise  pronnon  of  an  nmfoimitj  of 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  oertaia 
that  under  his  direction  and  adminitiratioii,  the  institution  of 
itinerant  justices  was  not  only  resumed  aoid  continued,  hut  in  some 
reipects  received  improvement.  Hoveden  enaUes  us  to  state 
that  the  juries  to  try  pleas  for  the  crown  seem  now  to  have  ccm- 
sisted  regularly  of  tweLve  persons.  In  each  county  two  knights 
were  named  by  the  Judges,  with  power  to  select  two  others  from 
each  hundred  in  the  county.  To  the  latter  two  was  then  intrusted 
the  privilege  of  adding  to  their  number  ten  free  and  lawful  men, 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  by  these  means  a  jury  of 
twelve  was  formed  in  every  particular  hundred. 

The  details  of  Richard's  war  with  Philip  are  in  no  respect 
interesting.  It  lasted  four  years ;  and  was  distinguished,  as 
in  the  instance  of  all  Ridiard's  wars  and  victories,  by  wonderful 
feats  of  valour,  and  results  the  most  contenq>tible.  Its  detdls 
read  rather  like  the  chance  encounters  of  ferocious  brigands, 
than  the  deliberate  strife  of  the  two  most  powerful  of  Euro- 
pean sovereigns.  Its  most  notable  ineident  was  the  arrest 
of  an  old  enemy  of  Richard,  who  had  exerted  himself  suc- 
cessfully to  prolong  his  imprisonment  and  to  enforce  the  most 
galling  of  its  indignities :  the  valorous  fighting  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais.  He  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  Rouen  and  loaded 
with  irons.  Influential  churchmen  remonstrated.  '  You  shall 
determine  for  yourselves/  said  Richard,  'whether  or  not  I  am 
justified  in  what  I  have  done.  This  man  has  done  me  many 
wrongs.  Much  I  could  forget,  but  not  this.  When  in  the  hancb 
of  the  emperor,  and  when,  in  consideration  of  my  royal  character, 
they  were  beginning  to  treat  me  more  gently  and  with  some  marks 
of  respect,  your  master  arrived,  and  I  soon  experienced  the  effect 
of  his  visit :  over-night  he  spcl:  with  the  emperor,  and  the  next 
morning  a  chain  was  put  upon  me  such  as  a  horse  could  hardly 
bear.  What  he  now  merits  at  my  hands  declare  yourselves,  and  bi 
just.'  They  retired  in  silence.  Appeal  was  then  made  to  Rouen  : 
but  Pope  Celestine  replied  with  a  severe  reproof  of  the  Bishop's  mar- 
tial propensities,  and  particularly  of  his  having  selected  a  champion 
of  tho  Cross  to  exerciso  them  on.     He  would  solkdt  only  for  him 
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as  a  frieady  he  added  ;  as  pontiff  he  could  not  interfere.  He  ?rrote 
to  Riishard  accordingly,  and  implored  him  to  pity  '  his  dear  son, 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,'  Richard  sent  back  for  answer  the 
blood-smeared  coat  of  mail  in  which  the  bishop  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  to  which  he  had  fixed  a  scroll  bearing  this  happy 
aentencfi  from  the  Scriptures  ;  '  This  Kaoe  we  fovmd ;  know 
thou  whether  it  he  thy  sons  coat  or  no.^  The  pope  answered 
with  a  smile  that  it  was  not ;  that  it  was  the  coat  of  a  son  of 
Mars  ;  and  that  Mars  must  deliver  him,  if  he  could.  The 
bishop  did  not  recover  his  liberty  till  the  king  himself  had  suffered 
fell  arrest. 

Eichard's  death  was  charncleristic  of  his  life.  Soon  after  a 
scornful  and  triumphant  letter  which  he  caused  to  be  circulated 
through  England,  and  in  which  (alluding  to  a  rout  of  the  French 
wherein  a  bridge  had  simk  beneath  the  fugitives)  he  boasted  that 
he  had  made  the  king  of  France  drink  deep  of  the  waters  of  the 
Epte,  he  engaged  in  a  ridiculous  And  ignoble  quarrel  with  one  of 
bis  Poictevin  barons,  and  received  his  death>wound  from  an  archer 
auk  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Chaluz,  whose  arrow  pierced  a  joint 
in  his  ai-mour.  The  castle  was  taken ;  the  garrison,  excepting 
the  archer  Gourdon,  were  butchered  ;  and  Gourdon  was  taken  to 
the  couch  of  the  dying  king.     '  Wretch  I  what  have  I  done  to 

*  thee,'  asked  Eicbard,  '  that  thou  shouldst  seek  my  life  V  *  My 
^  father  and  my  two  brotbors,'  the  young  man  calmly  replied, 

*  thou  didst  slay  with  thine  own  hand.     So  that  Thou  now  diest, 

*  and  the  world  is  freed  from  an  oppressor,  I  am  content  to  die.' 

*  I  forgive  thee,  youth  ! '  answered  Richard,  with  the  last  better 
impulse  of  his  rude  and  wayward  nature.     *  Loose  his  chains  and 

*  give  him  a  hundred  shillings.*  The  order  was  not  heeded  in  the 
excitement  that  followed  the  king's  death,  and  Gourdon  was  flayed 
alive.  Richard  died  in  much  anguish  on  Monday  the  6th  of 
April,  1199.  He  left  his  lion-heart  (he  was  proud  of  the  epithet) 
to  his  faithful  city  of  Rouen  ;  his  *  ignoble  parts,'  his  bowels,  he 
bequeathed  to  his  rebellious  Poictevins  ;  and  he  desired  his  body 
to  be  buried  in  Fontevraud,  at  his  father's  feet.  He  made  no 
mention  of  England ;  which  seems  to  have  been  little  in  his 
love  or  liis  remembrance,  at  any  time.  He  was  forty-two  when  he 
died,  and,  in  his  reign  of  ten  years  had  probably  passed  six  months 
in  the  country  he  was  called  to  govern.  He  had  married  Beren- 
^aria,  the  handsome  daughter  of  Sancho,  king  of  Navarre ;  but 
he  was  notoriously  unfaithful  to  her,  and  he  had  no  issue. 

g2 
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In  ihe  course  of  his  impetaous  quarrels  with  the  leading 
crusaders,  a  zealous  preacher  is  said  to  have  had  the  holdness 
to  adrise  him  not  to  rebuke  other  people^s  vices  till  he  had 
purged  himself  of  his  own  ;  and  he  counselled  him  first  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  three  faTOurite  daughters,  his  pride,  his  avarice,  and  his 
Yoluptttousness.  '  You  advise  well,'  replied  Richard,  '  and  I 
hereby  dispose  of  the  first  to  the  Templars,  of  the  second  to  the 
Benedictines,  and  of  the  third  to  mj  prelates.'  The  anecdote  is 
characteristic  of  the  wit,  the  h(mhomie,  and  frankness,  which  have 
saved  this  monarch  from  the  severer  judgments  of  history.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Templars  and  Benedictines  deserved  his  compliment, 
and  of  his  prelates,  Peter  of  Blois  tells  us^  that  whether  they  de- 
voted more  time  to  packs  of  women  or  packs  of  hounds  was  a 
matter  of  extreme  doubt.  But  Richard  himself,  with  an  inheritance 
that  should  have  moved  him  to  exertions  worthier  of  his  duties  and 
his  name,  was  a  slave  to  all  these  rices.  He  never  won  a  rictory 
which  his  pride  did  not  change  to  a  defeat ;  and  every  rictory, 
and  every  defeat,  every  pleasure,  every  glory,  every  humiliation  of 
his  life,  were  purchas^  by  the  plunder  and  the  impoverishment  of 
his  subjects.  Yet  his  wonderful  strength  and  valour,  in  that  age 
of  martial  adrenture  and  bold  exploit,  endeared  him  even  to  the 
people  he  so  slighted  and  misgoverned ;  made  him  the  general 
theme  of  the  poets  and  romancers  of  the  succeeding  century  ;  and 
to  this  hour  associates  thoughts  of  high-hearted  generosity  and  the 
purest  chivaliy  with  the  name  of  Ricuard  Cobur  de  Lion. 


Ntfo  iSeofts. 


The  Spirit  of  German  Poetry  :  a  Series  of  Translatioiis  from  the  German 
Poets.  With  Biographical  Notices.  By  Joseph  Gostick.  Medium  8vo. 
London :  W.  Smith. 

A  VERY  useful,  very  agreeable,  and  very  cheap  publication,  llie 
necessity  for  every  educated  and  accomplished  person,  to  say  noUiingof 
inclination,  to  be  acquainted  with  German  poetry,  renders  a  manual  and 
selection  of  this  kind  valuable.  Mr.  Gostick  has,  it  appears  to  us, 
performed  his  laboar  very  judiciously,  and  in  a  manner  that  proves  him 
to  be  well-informed  on  the  subject,  and  with  a  critical  appreciation  and 
an^sation  extremely  serriceable  to  the  reader. 

The  literature  of  our  own  country,  in  all  departments,  is  becoming  so 
insnrmountable,  that  it  is  found  absolutely  necessary  to  condense  itinto 
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extracts  and  beauties,  and  a  veiy  diligent  reader  now  finds  it  difficult  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  more  than  the  master-pieces  cf  the  most 
celebrated  authors.  To  foreign  literature,  therefore,  but  little  time  can 
be  given,  and  to  be  thus  presented  with  a  fair  specimen  of  the  chief 
German  poets,  is  a  great  boon. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  enter  upon  any  criticism  of  the  poetry 
itself ;  but  we  have  been  stnick  by  two  things  :  first,  that  after  all  the 
immense  sensation  created  by  the  German  writings,  that  there  are  so 
oomparatiTely  few  poets  could  claim  a  place  in  this  collection ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  tendency  of  the  whole  runs  so  much  towards  words 
and  sentiments.  A  great  deal  more  condensation,  and  a  little  more 
reality,  would,  apparently,  vastly  improve  the  whole  national  poetry^ 
which,  from  first  to  last,  seems  to  spring  more  from  enthusiasm  than 
observation.  Compared  ^at  all  events,  by  these  specimens)  with  our 
grand  outbreak  of  poetry  in  the  16th  century,  it  is  comparatively  weak 
and  purposeless.  It  is  not  fair  to  make  comparisons  through  the  medium 
of  translation ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  leave  the  subject,  merely 
reminding  the  reader,  that  in  Mr.  Gostick's  book,  wiU  be  found  an 
agreeable  collection  and  a  valuable  guide. 


The  Lms  ov  Cakl  Theodor  Eorneb,  written  by  his  Father,  with  selee- 
tions  horn  Poems,  Tales,  and  Dramas.  Translated  by  G.  F.  Richabdson,' 
F.G.S.    2  vols,  post  8yo. '  Second  Edition.    London :   D.  Nutt. 

Thxouor  Kornsr  is  principally  known  in  this  country  as  the  author 
of  a  lyric,  entitled  '^  the  Sword,  -  which  has  frequently  appeared  as  a 
translation  in  our  periodicals.  This  spirited  song,  most  persons  believed, 
was  an  isolated  poem,  which,  like  the  ballad  of  The  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore, "  Not  a  (hum  was  heard,*'  had  given  its  author  an  almost  universal 
popularity.  Komer  had,  however,  much  stronger  claims  to  fame.  If  he 
has  left  nothing  behind  him  that  entitles  him  to  be  ranked  amongst  the 
great  creative  poets,  still,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  had  considerable  lyric 
powers,  and  was,  altogether,  very  happily  constituted.  Nature  had 
been  bountiful  to  him  in  physical  gifts,  and  he  had  made  the  most  of 
them  by  acquiring  all  the  accomplishments  that  could  fully  help  to 
develop  them.  His  temperament  was  highly  enthusiastic,  and  being 
carefully  tended  by  his  parents,  and  soundly  educated  under  the  care  of 
his  father,  he  manifested  a  generous  and  chivalrous  nature.  In  addition 
to  these  qualifications  for  gaining  the  admiration  of  the  world,  he  pos- 
sessed a  great  talent  for  versification ;  and,  if  high  sentiments  couched 
in  spirited  language,  be  poetry,  he  was  a  poet.  As  he  stood  on  the 
verge  of  manhood,  Germany  had  been  armed  to  a  national  resistance  of 
the  French  domination ;  and,  as  a  distinguished  student,  he  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  outburst,  of  what  would  now  be  termed.  Young 
Germany.  His  enthusiastic  songs  were  well-timed  ;  he  was  himself  a 
malisation  of  the  beau  ideal  of  a  modem  military  hero,  and  being 
extremely  popular,  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  volunteer  regiment 
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of  stndents  was  bestowed  on  him.  Here^  he  fought,  snug  and  caitmsedf, 
in  a  way  that  poets  like  to  feign,  and  ladies  love  to  know  of.  In  his 
twent3r -second  year  he  was,  however,  killed  in  a  skirmish,  and  dyine  in 
the  prime  and  flush  of  his  popularity,  left  the  character  of  a  peilect 
juvenile  hero. 

That  some  abatement  must  be  made  for  the  circumstances  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  still  enough  remains  to  prove 
that  Komer  was  entitled  to  be  incorporated  with  the  poetf^  of  Germany. 
His  precocity  was  remarkable,  though  by  no  means  without  many 
parallels.  Although  dying  thus  early,  he  left  behind  him  a  large  col- 
lection of  popular  lyric  poems,  comedies,  tragedies,  and  prose  pieces. 
His  tragedies  are  said  to  have  gained  him  most  deserved  and  permanent 
fame  ;  but  as  fu:  as  we  can  judge  through  the  medium  of  translation, 
his  lyric  poems  seem  to  be  most  possessed  of  the  ^'  faculty  divine." 
Enthusiasm  seems  to  be  the  source  of  his  inspiration,  and  the  feeling 
thus  engendered,  decorated  by  a  high  conceit,  forms  the  staple  quality 
of  his  verse. 

The  life  by  his  father,  the  collection  of  materials  and  remavks  made 
by  Mr.  Richardson,  the  translator,  and  the  numerous  incidental  noticea 
of  celebrated  poets  and  contemporaries,  all  combine  with  the  poems  to 
render  the  two  volumes  li^ht  and  interesting  reading :  and,  doubtless, 
it  is  a  work  that  will  find  its  way  to  ladies*  boudoirs  and  the  tables  of 
military  cavaliers. 

r   Habdino's  Fables  for  Young  Folks.    Grant  and  Griffith. 

This  is  a  y«ry  channing,  and  withal,  a  veiy  seasonable  little  book  for 
little  people.  The  Fables  treat  of  "  Flowers,  Trees,  Animals,  Birds, 
Insects,  &c.,"  and  with  grace  and  tenderness  rec(nnmend  such  objects  to 
the  intelligence  and  sympathies  of  early  leamera.  Mr.  Harding  is  an 
earnest  and  afEectionate  tieacher.  The  volume  is  very  nicely  illustrated 
\nth  wood-engravings,  happily  illustrative  of  the  text. 


L  A  SouBAKnE ;  or,  The  Adventures  and  RecoUectioBB  of  Theresa  Domey : 
a  Narrative  founded  on  Fact  3  vols,  poet  8vo.  London ;  Madden  and 
Makohn. 

This  novel  leminds  one  of  the  fictions  of  the  last  century,  when 
adventures  of  aH  kinds  were  narrated  witk  a  simple  intention  and  in  a 
simple  style.  While  perusing  '^  La  Soubrette,"  we  could  not  help  being 
reminded  of  the  once  popular  but  now  utterly  forgotten  "Betsy 
Thoughtless."  In  both,  there  is  the  same  sensible  observation  of 
manners  and  character,  with  that  violent  dash  of  the  romantic,  that 
ever  will  have  a  charm  for  the  young  novel  reader. 

There  is,  however,  in  "  La  Soubrette,"  a  very  praiseworthy  aim  to 
expose  the  painful  and  wrong  position  assigned  to  the  domestic  teacher 
in  society.    There  is  rather  an  injudicious  straining  to  prove  the  case. 
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aad  a  romantic,  stage  kind  of  villtfiy  and  Mse  marriage  iBtrodiioed, 
xather  too  harckneyed  to  desorve  revival  :~perhapa  thia  is  th«  fltet  so 
particularly  set  forth  in  the  title-page,  hut  aiich  occurrences  are  now  so 
highly  improbahle,  that  it  is  not  Beeesaary  to  warn  handsome  ladiea' 
maids  against  snch  impositiona. 

The  Aathoress  is  ^parently  nnaoeostomed  to  writing,  but  'vHiatever 
may  he  her  deficiencies,  she  (tor  it  is  certainly  a  woman's  writing)  has 
iJie  one  great  re^isite  for  popttlarity,  and  that  is  the  power  of  im- 
parting a  strong  mterest  to  her  narrative  ; — ^there  is  not  a  page  of  it 
which,  if  glanced  at,  does  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  fascinate  tne  reader, 
and  in  spite  of  the  severest  critical  consideration  afford  amntement. 
This  is  so  ess^itially  the  quality  reqaiied  to  prodaoe  sncoessfnl  fictions, 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  writer,  gifted  as  she  also  is  with  con- 
siderable powers  of  observation,  will  become  celebrated  in  this  chss  of 
literatuxe. 

liBQEsays  OF  THE  IsLss,  iND  OTHSB  Po£KS.  By  Chaales  Mackat.  Fost  8vo. 
.Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

It  is  a  hopeless  task  for  the  critic  to  bring  all  versification  within 
one  cat^oiy :  what  is  poetry  to  one  mind  is  not  so  to  another,  and 
there  may  be  a  doubt  raised  whether  the  essence  of  poetry  is  not  some- 
thing engendered  between  the  writer  and  the  reader.  Leaving,  there- 
fore, this  vexed  question  to  future  consideration  or  neglect,  we  can 
only  say  that  Mr.  Mackav  has  already  acquired  a  large  number  of 
readers,  who  acknowledge  nis  verses  to  possess  the  influence  of  poetry. 
The  present  volume  will  probably  enlarge  that  number.  His  versifi- 
cation is  for  the  most  part  smooth  and  fluent,  and  the  subject  of  his 
poems  interesting.  If  we  are  obliged  to  class  him  as  a  poet,  we  must 
say  he  belongs  to  that  section  that  derive  their  inspiration  from  an 
ardent  temperament,  and  that  his.  verses  are  the  result  of  enthusiasm. 
This,  singly,  certainly  does  not  produce  the  highest  kind  of  poetry,  there 
being  wanting  to  it  the  intellectual  fecundity  that  arises  from  a  strongly 
creative  imagination.  As  a  poet  of  the  feelings,  however,  Mr.  Macluiy 
has  won  himself  an  auditory  and  a  place  that  he  will  doubtless  keep. 


A  CkufPLEiE  Coi«coRDANCE  TO  SBAKSPffliB :  beuig  a  Verbal  Index  to  all 
the  pasiages  m  the  Draniatie  Works  of  the  Poet.  By  Mrs.  Cownsa 
Clarke.    In  16  parts.    Imperial  8vo.     London  :  Chaa.  Knight  &  Co. 

This  is  probably  the  most  stupendous  honour  ever  paid  to  genius  by 
one  admirer.  The  Iliad  has  been  written  to  be  put  into  a  nutshell,  a 
childish  piece  of  homage :  but  here  we  have  the  works  of  the  poet 
repeated  many  times  over.  Endless  toil,  incessant  attention,  a  love 
untiring  for  the  author,  could  alone  have  produced  such  a  work.  Mrs. 
Clarke  has  performed  what  a  very  long  list  of  nobles  and  gentles  once 
proposed  and  failed  in,  namely,  to  erect  a  monument  to  Shakspere. 
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Here  we  have  one  more  lasting  than  brass)  or  stone,  A  Concordance  ta 
Shakiqpere !  A  concordance  to  the  only  author,  which' would  not  seem^  to 
be  a  presumptuous  rivalling  with  that  concordance  which  belongs  to  th# 
book  most  important  to  the  human  race. 

There  have  been  a  verbal  index,  and  an  index  to  the  most  remarkable 
passages  in  Shakspere's  works.  Both  works  of  labour,  by  perseveiing^ 
pains-taking  men  ;  but  here  we  have  the  patient  adoration  of  a  woman 
producing  a  work  more  laborious  than  both  combined,  and  infinitely 
more  useful.  Twiss's  verbal  index  had  no  connecting  sentences^  so  it 
was  hap-hazard  work  turning  for  the  paragraph  desired.  Ayscough's 
index  was  thought  a  miracle  of  labour,  but  its  imperfection  is  proved  by 
the  present  being  many  (we  should  say  five)  times  its  bulk. 

To  those  who  have  not  seen  the  book  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain 
Mrs.  darkens  plan,  which  is  to  give  every  word,  with  a  reference  to 
eveiy  place  it  is  used  in,  and  a  sufficient  quotation  to  mark  the  sensQ  it  i« 
used  in.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  there  must  be  five  or  six  words  in  every 
line,  exclusive  of  connecting  words  and  expletives,  consequently  the 
text  of  the  plays  must  be  given  five  or  six  times  over.  We  can  easily 
understand  that  this  must  have  been  the  labour  of  many  years.  A 
degree  of  skill  was  required  in  making  the  exact  quotation  required  to 
give  the  exact  sense  of  the  word,  and  m  this  Mrs.  Clarke  has  been  very 
fortunate. 

The  immense  utility  for  matters  of  reference  is  obvious  at  a  glance, 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  many  other  advantages  may  be  derived  from  an 
examination  of  this  storehouse  of  words.  Classical  students  of  the  dead 
languages  have  long  known  the  advantage  of  studying  an  author  through 
the  means  of  a  good  verbal  index,  and  thus  comparing  an  author's 
various  uses  of  a  word.  In  the  present  book  he  has  the  double  advantage 
of  seeing  the  various  sentences  in  which  it  is  used  at  one  view.  This 
itself  will  greatly  aid  the  elucidation  of  Shakspere's  text,  and  also  of 
contemporary  authors.  It  becomes  in  this  way  a  great  lexicographical 
aid  to  the  language.  It  also  presents  many  curious  facts  to  the  inquir- 
ing as  to  the  comparative  use  of  words,  and  presents  in  a  most  striking 
point  of  view  the  illimitable  powers  and  inexhaustible  wonders  of 
Shakspere's  genius. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  take  leave  of  this  noble  labour  without 
noticing  the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  is  printed.  To  at  all  bring 
it  within  the  pecuniary  means  of  purchasers,  and  get  it  in  a  moderate 
bulk,  a  small  type  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but  it  is  beautifully  clear 
and  admirably  printed.  Altogether  it  is  a  work  that  all  concerned  with 
may  very  justly  be  proud  of,  and  for  which  the  public  should  be  grateful. 


Forest  and  Game-Law  Talks.    By  Harriet  Martineau.    In  3  vols.  fcap. 

8vo.     London :  Moxon. 

As  the  first  of  these  volumes  has  only  reached  us,  we  presume  the 
.other  two  are  not  yet  issued.    Miss  Martineau  avows  her  object  to  be 
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political  in  her  Preface ;  and  her  previous  works  haying  been,  many  af 
them,  prodnced  on  the  same  plan,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  mode 
she  has  thus  adopted  to  disseminate  particular  opinions  and  principles. 
With  every  deference  for  Miss  Martineau*s  acknowledged  abilities,  we 
cannot  think  her  plan  a  good  one :  writing  tales  up  to  abstract  principlea 
has  a  one-sided  appearance,  and  gives  a  tameness  to  the  narrative  that 
no  power  of  invention  seems  to  be  able  to  overmaster.  When  the 
object  is  thus  openly  displayed  we  lose  all  confidence  in  the  facts 
related,  and  the  deductions  forced  from  them ;  every  turn  of  the  storv 
is  already  apparent,  and  a  disagreeable  conflict  is  created  in  the  mind, 
between  the  earnestness  and  importance  of  the  subjects,  and  the  com- 
parative frivolity  of  the  fortunes  of  the  fictitious  personages.  It  is  the 
la^t  remnant  of  the  effort  made  by  the  pseudo-philosophers  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  to  make  a  royal  road  to  everything.  We  had  hoped 
that  with  Mrs.  Haniiah  More  and  Miss  Edgeworth  the  attempt  would 
have  ceased.  Certainly  the  present  age  and  its  profoundest  thinkers 
are  convinced  that  abstract  questions  must  be  grappled  with  by  patient 
and  profound  thought,  and  the  battle  fought  out  with  the  weapons 
appointed  for  such  contests — passionate  and  earnest  inquiry  and  argu- 
ment— ^and  not  with  toys  and  tales.  Fiction  undoubtedly  can  greatly 
aid  in  the  dissemination  of  information,  and  may  be  and  is  used  as  an 
eloquent  advocate ;  but  then  the  advantage  novels  give  to  a  cause  is  the 
lively  and  forcible  way  they  convey  to  large  masses  of  readers  the  actual 
state  of  persons  and  things— a  very  different  kind  of  writing  to  the 
adapting  facts  and  circumstances  to  produce  a  particular  moral.  The 
latter  mode  is  superficial  and  offensive ;  and  has  long  been  abolished  in 
the  highest  class  of  literature ;  and  the  apprentice  who  laughs  St  George 
Barnwell  it  is  found  can  still  be  affected  by  the  catastrophe  of  Othello, 
although  the  hangman  is  not  there  to  "  execute  justice  and  maintain 
truth."  We  hope  Miss  Martineau  will  relieve  her  fine  talents  from 
Bliaekles  so  encumbering,  and  give  us  either  political  economy  or  a  free 
portrayal  of  life  and  manners. 

No  one  can  desire  more  than  we  do  the  entire  abolition  of  all  the 
remnants  of  the  tyrannous  and  bai'barous  feudal  system,  and  of  course 
amongst  its  remains  the  pernicious  game  laws ;  and  we  therefore  regret 
we  cannot  say  we  think  these  tales  forcible  or  calculated  to  aid  in  so 
doing.  They  seem  to  us  (and  we  have  read  every  one  attentively) 
never  to  touch  any  of  the  principles  of  those  laws  as  at  present  existing ; 
and  are  rather  illustrations  of  the  History  of  England,  adapted  for 
intelligent  young  ladies.  The  upholders  of  the  game  laws  will  reply 
(and  justly),  that  the  few  hints  there  are  in  these  tales  belong  to  ages 
and  customs  long  since  past,  and  tend  rather  to  show  how  much  better 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  are  now  treated.  We  confess  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  single  argument  against  them,  either  more  pointedly  put 
or  suggested  by  the  narratives. 

As  tales  they  have  not  much  interest,  as  the  reader  is  enffaged  in 
seeking  for  the  application  of  the  events  rather  than  interested  by  them. 
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There  mar  be  no  anacliroiiisms  in  them,  but  there  is  a  total  want  of  ihe 
tpvnt  of  the  ages  they  treat  of ;  and  whoever  is  acoaainted  with  the  old 
contemporary  authors  will  be  sadly  annojred  by  the  modem  colouring 
and  consequent  rawness  of  the  style  and  treatment.  The  Aathoress  is 
an  admirable  mistress  of  modem  language,  but  seems  to  .possess  no 
pttrtide  of  S3attpathv  with  antique  thosiSghts  and  sentiments.  The 
chapter  entitled  ^'  The  Primate's  Call,"  giving,  or  rather  very  faintly 
attempting  to  delineate,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  passionate  anem- 
blages  that  ever  met — ^the  barons  and  the  primate  debating  the  principles 
of  Magna  Charta — ^is  so  totally  out  of  keeping  that  it  is  rather  an  injury 
than  a  benefit  so  to  stimulate  young  mmds  to  read  history.  Into  the 
mouths  of  these  personages  are  put  a  statement  of  causes  and  conse- 
quences which,  if  known  at  all,  could  be  only  known  to  a  few  gifted 
with  profound  legislative  genius.  Of  its  stormy  passion,  proud  selfishness, 
and  mingled  motives  and  proceedings,  nothing  is  intimated.  And  one 
of  the  debates  most  picturesque  in  its  colouring,  and  dramatic  from  its 
varied  and  powerful  elements,  is  narrated  like  a  discussion  on  chttnistzy 
from  an  accomplished  governess  to  her  pupils. 

We  should  not  have  been  so  elaborate  in  our  notice  of  this  work  had 
not  the  celebrity  of  the  Authoiess  led  us  to  fear  others  would  be  follow- 
ing in  the  same  track,  and  thus,  by  half  discussion  and  feeble  compromise, 
degrade  to  a  logical  wrangle  questions  that  must  be  settled  by  the 
boldest  discussion  on  the  broadest  principles  of  justice. 


Paula  Momti  ;  or,  The  Hotel  Lambert  By  M.'  Euobmb  Sub.  Fmrn  the 
French.  With  twenty  EugraTings  from  designfl  by  Jules  David.  Med. 
8vo.    London :  Chapman  uid  Hi3l 

Mows.  Sue  has  a  right  to  be  tested  by  the  highest  standard :  he  is 
and  has  been  received  as  an  artist  of  the  first  class ;  he  is  not  a  hade 
scribbler  for  the  circulating  libraries,  who  escapes  from  and  defies 
criticism  by  declaring  that  he  writes  merely  to  amuse,  and  Ihat  the  sale 
of  his  books  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  talents.  He  is  removed 
from  this  sordid  and  injurious  class  by  his  genius,  and  by  those  higher 
aspirations  which  ever  accompany  the  possession  of  the  faculty  divine. 
The  writer  of  fiction  in  its  finest  form  must  be  a  philosopher,  and 
should  be  a  philanthropist :  his  aim  is  to  develop  human  nature,  and 
add  to  the  stores  of  experience  genius  has  alreadv  garnered  on  this 
inexhaustible  subject.  The  modem  Mso^  has  auo  undertaken  the 
office  of  legislator,  and  by  his  vivid  pictures  of  social  and  political  evils 
has  soufi^t  to  relieve  large  masses  of  his  fellow  men  from  the  evils  and 
erton  of  misgovemment  This  new  application  of  an  old  power  cannot 
be  too  frequently  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  reflective ;  in 
our  present  phase  of  society,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important 
intellectual  engines  existing :  more  potent,  because  more  enduring  than 
the  daily  press,  of  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  considered  an  extended 
species. 
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^PanlB  Mcmti^'  is,  however,  not  one  of  this  class  of  noyels,  and  diifers 
essentially  from  the  ''  Mjrsteries  of  Paris**  and  the  other  norels  of  Sae 
that  we  haTe  looked  into.  There  is  no  donbt  in  it  an  aim  beyond  the 
development  of  mere  artistic  skill :  and,  nnacqnainted  as  we  ate  widi 
the  Parisian  life  it  professes  to  portray,  we  still  think  that  its  aim  and 
tendency  is  to  show  the  hoUowness  and  eyil  arisii^  from  the  con* 
yentions  governing  it.  Whether  it  be  only  an  artistical  portrayal  of  a 
certain  class,  or  whether  it  be,  as  we  think,  a  philosophical  exposition 
of  the  evils  of  a  system,  certainly  no  one  can  penise  it  without 
abhorring  and  condemning  the  false  and  factitious  sentiment  that  seems 
to  be  the  ruling  principle  of  French  character.  To  substitute  for  this 
exotic  and  unh^thy  temperament  a  more  wholesome  and  reasonable 
state  of  feeling  is  a  very  high  aim,  and  a  very  noble  effort.  It  would 
be  curious  to  see  in  what  light  the  Parisian  public  receive  this  work ; 
whether  as  an  exciting  stoiy  of  criminal  induleence  and  high- wrought 
sentiment,  or  as  a  weU-tempered  castigation  of  a  feverish  and  vicious 
constitution.  We  cannot  but  consider  it  as  the  last;  and  veiy  skilfully 
and  even  elegantly,  it  appears  to  us,  has  the  author  administered  the 
drastic  dose.  On  so  polite  a  class,  vehemence  and  violence  would  be 
thrown  away,  and  he  has,  therefore,  very  deiiberately  and  very  skil- 
folly  dissected  and  laid  bare  the  horrors  of  the  subject :  he  has  given 
to  sentiment  all  its  charm,  and  to  high  maimer  all  its  blandidiment : 
he  has  sublimated  sensuality  until  dl  its  grosser  particles  are  com- 
pletely precipitated ;  and,  by  so  doing,  he  has  given  the  very  essence  of 
French  feeling — sentiment.  This  powerful  element,  whicn  forms  the 
substrata  of  so  many  characters,  has  never  been  sufficiently  analysed :  it 
penetrates  into  all  phases  and  conditions  of  character,  creatmg  frequently 
apparent  contradictions  that  have  puzzled  many  plodding  theologians 
and  moralists:  it  is  a  mirage  that  has  misled  many  critical  philosophers 
(Bui^e  particularly),  and  a  power  that  has  given  universal  popularity  to 
many  poets.  It  is  difficult  to  define  this  fake-true  and  bad-good  mystery 
it  is  a  reality  though  it  eludes  a  definition  ;  it  produces  noble  actions 
occasionally,  though  it  is  in  itself  f&ke.  Sesitiment  it  was  undoubtedly 
made  Nero  weep  at  a  tragedy,  though  he  could  order  his  most  intimate 
associate  to  the  torture ;  and  it  is  the  same  operation  that  made  the 
French  mob  revel  in  the  executions  of  the  guillotine,  and  in  the  pathos 
of  Rousseau.  If  a  definition  may  be  ventured  of  this  powerful  emotion, 
it  may  be  sadd  to  be  that  intellectual  acknowledgment  of  virtue  and 
beauty,  or  what  is  considered  such,  which  engenders  an  almost  uncon- 
scious imitation  of,  and  passion  for,  the  qualities  or  things  thus  admired. 
It  is  thus  totally  diiferent  from  those  emotions  and  passions  and  affections 
that  spring  up  spontaneously  in  persons  of  kindly  nature :  these  latter 
have  no  intellectual  reflection  in  them :  they  are  not  the  result  of  the 
imagination  being  ignited  by  a  train  of  eloquent  reasoning : — a  good 
English  cottager's  wife  loves  her  child  instinctively,  and  not  because 
motherly  love  is  a  beautiful  thing.  But  it  has  been  said  by  competent 
authorities,  that  the  French  lady  will  be  more  often  found  to  be  in  love 
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witli  loTe^  than  really  to  be  possessed  witli  tiie  pasmon.  And  this 
brings  us  round  again  to  the  novel  in  question,  from  which  we  may 
appear  to  have  needlessly  wandered.  It  is,  however^  this  factitious 
sentiment — this  imitative  passion — ^that  lays  at  the  root  of  French 
character,  and,  perhaps,  of  all  character  bred  in  highly  convential 
societies : — education  of  every  kind  fosters  it,  by  emulation,  by  the 
eloquence  of  teachers  and  authors,  and  human  beings  are  not  made  to 
develop  their  natural  characteristics,  but  their  sensibilities  are  excited 
to  an  admiration  and  imitation  of  ^ood  feelings  by  any  and  every  means. 
We  are  beginning  to  discover  how  feeble  a  guard  for  principle  and  how 
weak  a  substitute  for  spontaneous  feeling  this  is.  Every  capital  of 
Europe  abounds  with  innumerable  females  thus  educated,  reduced  to  « 
state  of  prostitution.  At  the  first  assault  of  genuine  feeling  or  appetite 
the  imaginative  virtue  gives  way.  And  so  with  men,  although  the 
unjust  clemency  of  society  towards  their  vices  may  make  it  less 
apparent. 

It  is  then,  we  conceive,  at  this  monstrosity  of  the  intellect  and  the 
feelings  that  Mons.  Sue  aims  this  novel.  It  is  to  show  how  rank  the 
soil  is  that  produces  such  beautiful  but  poisonous  weeds.  It  is  but 
another  portion  of  the  same  society,  eaten  into  by  the  same  evil,  that 
Mons.  Michelet  has  exposed  in  his  "  Priests,  Women,  and  Families.^' 
It  is  not  to  uphold  it,  as  has  been  unjustly,  though  perhaps  ignorantly 
charged  upon  nim,  by  much  of  our  press,  and  more  particularly  the  reli- 
gious portion  of  it.  And  these  writers  themselves  are  as  anxious  to 
create  sentiments,  to  arouse  the  sensibilities,  and  turn  the  intellect  to 
the  admiration  of  what  they  think  virtuous  and  beautiful,  as  they 
accuse  the  French  writers  of  being. 

The  religious  papers  have  dealt  mercilessly,  not  only  with  the  novel, 
but  with  the  author,  branding  him  as  a  pander  to  the  worst  appetites, 
and  a  defender  of  the  greatest  infamies.  But  these  writers,  zealous  for 
their  own  sentimentalities,  have  no  measure  in  their  hatred  to  those  of 
others.  As  regards  "  Paula  Monti"  there  is  nothing  alluring  in  the  crimes 
she  contemplates ;  and  an  unprejudiced  mind — a  mind  not  alarmed  at 
the  heavy  blows  dealt  to  conventional  society  by  the  exposition  of  its 
falseness  and  errors  by  such  writers  as  Sue  and  Michelet — could  see 
nothing  but  a  very  true,  careful,  and  well-depicted  exposure  of  the 
feebleness  of  conventions  which  sanction  and  promote  marriage  without 
love,  polished  mannera  without  benevolence  of  heart,  and  outward 
deference  to  position  without  any  inward  reverence  for  genuine  goodness 
and  greatness. 

The  subject  deserves  a  much  more  profound  and  lengthened  consider- 
ation than  our  circumscribed  pages  will  afford ;  but  circumscribed  as 
they  are,  we  cannot  refrain  from  intimating  the  profandities  which  a 
work  of  true  genius  must  always  more  or  less  trench  upon.  Mons.  Sue 
and  such  writers  are  as  important  in  their  sphere  (and  their  sphere  is 
fast  ex^nding)  as  men  who  seem  more  directly  to  govern  the  affairs  of 
nations.     They  frequently  generate  the  opinion,  which,  in  its  countless 
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w&vesy  is  at  last  to  float  the  legislator  to  some  great  national  enact- 
ment. The  time  is  past  when  fiction  is  only  to  be  considered  as  an 
instrument  of  amusement. 

Considered  artistically,  some  faults  might  be  pointed  out  in  the  con* 
duct  of  the  story  and  in  the  development  of  cWacter,  but  these  we 
cannot  now  analyse.  Like  our  old  dramatists  of  the  second  class,  Sue 
delights  in  the  eccentricities  of  human  character,  and  fashions  beings  who 
seem  rather  mad  than  criminal:  not  ^without  great  apparent  truth, 
though,  being  exceptions  to  human  nature,  more  curious  than  instructive. 
And  in  this  novel  at  least  it  must  be  said,  that  viewed  merely  artistically, 
he  belongs  rather  to  that  inferior  class  that  seeks  more  to  idealise  reaHty, 
than  to  that  creative  class  which  has  the  highest  of  all  literary  powers^ 
the  power  to  realise  an  ideality. 


DuNSTER  Castle.     An  Historical  Romance  of  the  Great  Rebellion.    By  The 
Rev.  J.  T.  Hewlett,  M.A.    3  vols,  post  8vo.    London  :  H.  Colbum. 

The  remarks  made  on  Mr.  James's  new  novel  apply  in  a  remarkable 
manner  to  the  present  work,  and  prove  in  what  a  merely  mechanical 
mode  this  kind  of  literary  ware  is  produced.  The  time  and  scene  of 
Dunster  Castle  are  that  of  Arrah  Neil — England  in  1642.  The  Dra- 
matis Personae  are  also  curiously  similar ;  the  chief  difference  being 
that  in  the  former  the  hero's  birth  and  fortunes  are  a  mysteiy,  and  in 
the  latter  the  heroine's.  The  little  approach  to  humour  that  either 
makes,  consists  in  the  eating  and  drinking  propensities  of  a  roystering 
cavalier.  There  are  much  the  same  descriptions  of  interiors  and  scenery ; 
quarrels  and  interviews  ;  skirmishes  and  escapes ;  and  other  moving 
acddentfi  by  flood  and  field,  all  recited  in  the  usual  stereotyped  phra- 
seology. In  Dunster  Castle,  however,  it  must  be  said  there  is  a  little 
more  vigour  of  delineation  both  as  regards  character  and  circumstances. 
The  king  of  course  is  introduced,  and  in  much  the  same  style  of  por- 
traiture ;  a  very  faint  sketch  in  a  washy  style.  Mr.  Hewlett  admits 
however  into  his  pages  one  most  important  personage — Pym,  a  giai^t 
of  the.  age,  of  whose  real  proportions  and  characteristics  the  author 
has  no  idea  whatever,  although  had  he  perused  Mr.  Forster^s  Life  of 
that  true  man,  he  must  have  been  elevated  to  a  more  just  estimate 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  that  remarkable  age.  That  he 
and  the  generalitv  of  such  novelists  take  no  genuine  interest  in  the  era 
that  they  pretend  to  delineate  is  proved  by  Sieir  utter  disregard  of  its 
style,  tone  of  feeling,  manners  and  customs.  A  sufficiency  of  flavour 
is,  they  think,  given  if  they  now  and  then  decorate  their  pages  with  a 
few  cavalier's  oaths  and  put  some  canting  scriptural  quotations  into  the 
month  of  a  Presbyterian  tradesman.  In  fact  these  productions  have 
become  to  the  circulating  library  what  melodrama  has  to  the  theatre  ; 
neither  have  any  novelty  of  invention  or  force  of  conception,  but  abound 
with  jreiteraied  movements,  situations  and  dialogues,  expressed  each 
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time  in  a  more  exaggerated  form,  seeking  by  increased  yehemence  to 
supply  the  place  of  originality.  They  are  manufactui'ed  to  suit  a 
mancet,  one  by  the  way  very  nearly  exhausted;  and  their  authors 
cannot  be  considered  as  artists,  but  artizans.  They  have  their  pattern 
before  them,  and  a  veiy  short  apprenticeship  enables  them  to  turn  out 
a  tolerably  showy  article. 

We  regret  to  see  by  a  postscript  that  Mr.  Hewlett  is  suffering  from 
domestic  afflictions,  and  that  his  healUi  and  situation  are  not  such  as  to 
conduce  to  that  ease  of  mind  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  great 
literary  work.  AVe  tinst  that  he  will  soon  recover  his  wonted  health 
and  spirits,  and  a^gain  delight  us  with  Novels  taken  &om  actual  life, 
equalling  in  spirit  and  cleverness  his  "  Peter  Priggins."  With  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  present  work,  putting  aside  its  mode  of  execution, 
we  cannot  sympathise.  It  surely  is  a  matter  of  bad  taste,  to  say  the 
least,  to  make  his  hero's  chief  meiit  the  having  killed  Hampden  on 
Chalgrove  field,  and  eaually  false  to  place  all  his  distress  upon  whether 
he  was  legitimate  or  illegitimate  by  birth ;  an  accident  which  has  only 
ennobled  the  character  of  many  heroes,  from  William  the  Norman 
downwards.  The  same  gentlemiin  also,  the  pattern  man,  it  inclined 
and  studies  to  become  a  Christian  minister,  with  a  promise  that  he  shall 
go  out  slaughtering,  if  there  is  an  opportunity.  The  whole  tone  towards 
the  Parliamentary  party  (as  in  almost  all  the  novels  of  the  same  dass), 
is  unjust  in  the  extreme  and  shows  an  utter  ignorance  or  gross  p«rver- 
sion  of  history.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  authorities  are 
not  studied'  by  the  supporters  of  the  circulating  library ;  for  we  can 
assure  them  that  much  more  picturesque  descriptions,  and  a  mttch 
more  powerful  interest  might  be  foond  in  the  pages  of  Clarendon, 
Whitelock,  and  other  contempoi^ary  authorities,  though  perhaps  some 
modem  Walpole  might  say  these  writers  are  themselves,  m  every  sense 
of  the  word,  equally  romantic. 


Thb  Wigwam  and  thb  Cabin.      By  the  Aulihor  of  the  ^  ■    ■■■■i,.„.i^ 
**Gny  Bivors,*'  &e.     First  Series.'  Square  12mo.     New  York:  Wiky 
and  Putnam. 

A  COLLECTION  of  American  Tales,  formerly  published  in  Annuals. 
The  author  tells  us  in  his  Preface  that  they  illustrate  the  Border  history 
of  the  south,  and  vouches  for  their  general  truthfulness,  having  drawn 
them  from  living  portraits  and  from  actual  scenes  and  circumstances. 
As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  look  into  them,  we  can  corroborate  this 
assertion,  and  there  is  a  freshness  in  the  subjects  and  a  vigour  of  deli- 
neation and  observation  in  those  we  have  perused  that  place  the  author 
far  above  the  usual  writers  of  this  class  of  literature.  As  graphic  spe- 
cimens of  American  manners  and  feelings,  they  are  valuable  to  the 
European  reader.  » 
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1.  PoBVs.     Bt   Thoous  Powsll.    2;  Diuiusic  Pcma.     Bt  Tmoius 
PowsbL.    3  vob.  34IIIO.    C  MitcheU. 

The  poems  we  have  met  in  anoilMr  shape,  and  belteye  tliey  weie 
palblished  some  time  since ;  this  applies  also  to  the  dramas,  althongh  it 
appears  they  have  Tradeiffone  some  modificatioii.  Mr.  Powdl  has  con* 
sidarable  pow^r  of  yeTsincatioB,  if  not  almoet  "  a  fatal  facility.'*  AU 
his  prodoctions  show  too  much  carelessness  a^d  a  total  disregard  of 
'^  Old  Ben'is "  aphorism,  that  "  A  great  poet's  made  as  well  as  boni.'* 
Nature  has  done  much  for  Mr.  Powell,  but  he  will  do  little  or  nothing 
for  himself.  Some  of  his  shorter  pieces  are  Teiy  pretty,  and  entitle 
him  to  the  rare  and  noble  title  of  poet.  He  seems  howeyer,  in  common 
with  many  other  writers,  to  thinlc  that  all  that  a  poet  pens  most  be 
noetiy ;  and  therefore  writes,  and  not  only  writes,  bnt  prints,  any  Tsgae 
idea  that  enters  his  head.  If  this  want  of  considefation  is  formidable  in 
lyric  poetiT,  it  is  fetal  in  dramatic ;  and,  consequently,  these  dramas 
are  not  really  plays,  but  versified  dialogues.  Mr.  Powell  has,  however, 
a  quality  in  him,  which  with  severe  training  might  produce  something 
lasting.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  say,  hasty  writers  can  only  expect  to  have 
idle  readers,  and  regret  that  many  pretty  thoughts  and  sweet  sentiments 
are  thus  likely  to  ''waste  their  sweetness  in  a  desert  air." 


Thb  FvBOiiOBT  OF  SuiciDss ;  a  Prison  Rhyme.     In  Ten  Books.     By 
Thomas-  Coopbb,  the  Chartist.    Fcp.  8yo.    J.  How. 

Tsis  work  and  its  reception  are  remarkable  signs  of  the  times.  But  a 
£^w  yeacB  sinee,  and  the  veiy  name  of  chartist,  or  even  radical  (which 

5r  ihe  way  has  become  rather  genteel,  since  there  has  sprung  up  an 
tra  party),  would  have  been  sufficient  for  any  paper  or  set  professing 
MBpectability,  to  have  shunned  it  as  something  of  a  caste  which  it  was 
defilement  to  think  of.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  means  of  disseminating 
opini(mB,  and  to  scnne  hearty  workers  in  the  cause  of  true  liberality, 
every  one  has  now  a  chance  of  being  listened  to  and  even  fairly  appre- 
ciated. The  chartist  poet  has  perhaps  even  a  better  chance  than  the 
ooDserv&tive,  inasmuch  as  there  is  to  be  expected  from  him  newer 
developHieniB  thain  can  be  h<»ed  for  from  one  of  an  expiring  creed.  Mr. 
Cooper,  therefore,  can  fairly  be  left  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  merits  as  a 
poet ;  and  if  he  thereby  loses  the  opposition  or  the  encouragement  o 
party,  still  he  has  the  better  opportunity  of  diffusing  the  glorious  light  of 
genius  over  all  classes. 

The  birth  of  a  new  poet  is  an  epoch  in  the  world,  and  chronology 
would  employ  h«*self  much  better  by  emblazoning  in  her  records  the 
advent  of  genius,  and  the  publication  of  a  great  poem  or  work,  than  by 
recording  the  births  and  deaths  of  hundreds  of  warriors  and  kings.  It 
is  no  matter  whether  poets  shine  as  morning  or  evening  stars  ;  whethei 
they  precede  their  age  or  express  it  at  its  meridian ;  whether  they 
eix^dy  tiie  past  or  foreshadow  the  future.  In  whatever  way  they 
come,  they  eome  to  remould  mankind    to  marshal  men  to  new  modes 
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of  eondact  ;  to  extend  the  dominion  of  intellect ;  and  to  aid  in  the 
removal  of  error  and  evil.  Whatever  may  be  their  consciousness  or 
intention,  such  must  be  the  effects  they  produce.  A  man,  however, 
may  have  maAy  talents,  great  enthusiasm,  a  glittering  fancy,  facility  of 
expression,  noble  sentiments,  and  even  fervid  eloquence,  and  yet  not  be 
a  poet  in  that  sense  of  the  term  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  few  great 
ones,  whose  remarkable  ideas,  stamped  in  all-enduring  language,  have 
become  the  current  coin  of  mental  intercourse.  Men  who  have  moulded 
the  plmises,  built  up  the  language,  and  embodied  the  great  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  nation.  We  have  read  Mr.  Cooper's  book  with 
great  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  so  refined  a  mind  must  have 
endured  in  his  imprisonment,  and  with  great  admiration  of  his  undaunted 
nature,  proved  by  his  abstracting  his  mind  amid  such  scenes  to  the 
highest  learning  and  literature,  and  resisting  tempting  offers  to  withdraw 
from  the  advocacy  of  the  cause  in  which  he  has  already  suffered  a  mar- 
tyrdom. Differences  of  taste  may  exist  as  to  his  poetical  abilities ;  but 
none  as  to  his  heroic  conduct  in  adhering  to  his  philanthropic  prin- 
ciples. 

The  poem  consists  of  a  succession  of  dialogues  of  suicides,  from  Sar- 
danapafus  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  poet  thus  takes  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss opinions,  religious,  social,  and  political.  In  so  doing  he  manifests 
a  wide  extent  of  literary  gleaning,  and  places  in  curious  opposition 
the  characteristics  of  human  nature.  His  powers  of  description  are 
considerable,  and  though  he  has  not  the  firm  distinctness  of  Dante, 
he  has  the  same  sense  of  the  gloomy  and  the  vast.  Milton,  how- 
ever, is  his  prototype  for  style  of  expression ;  and  he  indulges  in 
the  same  remoteness  of  allusion,  and  the  same  goi^eousness  of 
imagery,  until,  with  his  original,  he  occasionally  verges  into  the  vague 
and  turgid ;  substituting  physical  vastness  and  bulk,  for  genuine  power 
of  thought  and  simple  sublimity.  He  has  many  stanzas,  however,  of 
noble  verse  and  great  felicity  of  expression  ;  and  many  curious  and 
interesting  traits  and  eccentricities  of  the  human  creature  are  de- 
veloped. 

When  it  is  considered  under  what  circumstanced  it  was  written,  and 
with  how  little  aid  Mr.  Cooper  has  acquired  the  mastery  of  literary  and 
poetic  expression,  it  is  a  remarkable  performance.  As  a  political  poem  we 
cannot  but  think  it  ill-judged,  for  it  appeals  by  its  perpetual  display  of 
learning  and  allusions  to  subjects  that  can  only  be  familiar  to  pei*8ons 
more  than  commonly  well  read,  and  not  to  the  class  with  which  the 
author  so  specially  delights  to  connect  himself.  Such  a  man  cannot  but 
produce  other,  and  we  think,  superior  works ;  and  it  would  be  a  benefit 
to  all  classes  if  he  would  give  a  chartist  epic,  prose  or  verse,  depicting 
the  genuine  hues  and  characteiistics  of  the  people,  enabled  as  he  is  by 
his  powers  and  his  position  to  reflect  the  reality  unencumbered  with 
the  prejudices  of  rank  or  party. 

As  it  is,  we  recommend  its  perusal,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  as  a 
specimen  of  the  innate  talent  ready  to  burst  forth  from  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people. 


DOUGLAS  JERROLD^S 

SHILLING    MAGAZINE 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  RICHARD  GRAINGER. 


As  you  have  requested  me  to  put  upon  paper  the  account  which 
I  gave  you  of  the  most  remarkable  passage  in  my  life,  I  shall  do 
it  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  leave  you  to  correct  any  errors  into 
which  my  pen  may  slip  ;   for  I  am  not  a  practised  writer. 

Some  one  has  said  that  we  remember  best  that  which  has 
caused  us  pleasure.  Is  this  true  ?  I  cannot  say  it.  I  have  two 
volumes  in  my  mind, — the  **  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  and  the  "Pains 
of  Memory  ;"  and  I  almost  think  the  latter  has  the  bolder  type. 

If  there  is  a  place  in  the  world  of  which  I  could  draw  a  picture 
from  memory  (if  I  had  the  handicraft),  it  is  Robert's  Fold  ;  but 
few  were  the  hours  of  comfort  I  had  there.     Some  poet  says — 

«  My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they  're  shut ;" 

and  though  I  am  no  poet  (though  I  like  poetry,  and  wish  I  had 
read  more  of  it  when  I  was  young),  I  am  sure  I  can  often  see 
Robert's  Fold,  and  every  particular  thing  about  it,  very  well  in  the 
dark  ;  better,  indeed,  than  in  the  light.  Talking  of  poetry — I 
would  say  that  there  is  plenty  of  it  in  some  of  the  plainest  and 
commonest  facts  in  the  world,  if  only  men  who  write  knew  how  to 
handle  them.  For  instance,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  like 
poetry  about  those  old  grey  stone  cottages  in  Robert's  Fold — ^their 
broken  windows,  miserable  fire-places,  and  rough  stone  floors  :  but 
lei  these  facts  be  looked  at  in  connexion  with  the  hopes,  feelings, 
and  desires  of  the  poor  creatures  that  lived  there  ;  or  let  them  be 
contrasted  with  the  freedom  and  beauty  of  surrounding  nature, 
and  I  think  something  like  poetry  will  then  make  its  appearance. 
Robert's  Fold  was  the  name  of  a  homestead,  consisting  of  a  fann- 
yo.  xrv,— VOL.  iit.  h 
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house,  barns,  stables,  and  a  few  cottages,  standing  in  the  form  of 
a  square  and  connected  by  a  wall  of  loose  stones,  such  as  is  gene- 
rally used  for  a  fence  in  that  part  of  the  country — the  west 
of  Yorkshire. 

To  see  this  Robert's  FoW,  ydu  nittflt  imagi&e  a  large,  old- 
fashioned,  and  gloomy  farm-house  (but  it  might  have  been  made 
pleasant  enough  with  pleasaot  people  in  it),  bubstantially  built 
of  old  grey  stones,  with  a  porch  in  the  front,  and  windows  of  small 
panes  with  stone  partitions,  but  some  of  them  blocked  up  with 
slabs.  In  the  front  of  the  house  was  a  garden, — ^not  an  ornamental 
one,  but  a  plain  kitchen-garden, — ^where  kale  and  potatoes  were 
grown.  On  one  'side  df  the  house  was  a  gate,  which  led  into  the 
Fold,  and  on  the  other  were  a  few  poor  cottages.  The  Fold,  as  I 
hav^  tdd  you,  was  «  square,  of  very  uneren  ^ound,  aad,  when 
inside  of  it,  you  could  see  nothing  beyond  it.  It  looked  dismal 
enough  on  a  rainy  day.  And  here,  in  the  fann4iouse,  lived  my 
uncle  Robert,  'to  whom  the  whole  property  belon]ged.  How  I 
must  say  sometbiiig  of  my  uncle's  -eharact^r,  and  this  is  no 
pleasttre  to  me.  But  I  «hall  endeavour  to- look  a.way  from  my 
own  f Uasure  or  pain,  and  write  down  exactly  what  is :  fair  and 
true,  without  ^affj  wish  to  injure  his  taemoiy,  but' with  an  intention 
to  illustrate  iaels  whieh  shouM  be  woU  understood,  for  the  wdfare 
of  «»«iety. 

My  uncle  was€b  miser.  He  w«is,  I  believe,  the  richest  man  in 
the  parish  of  Fordenton,  where  his  farm  was  situated.  Adjoining 
the  Fold,  and  at  some  distance  from  it,  he  had,  altogether,  about 
five  hundred  aores  of  land,  some  of  it  c^^ital  pasture  land.  I  sup- 
pose he  had  the  common  feelings  of  our  nattire  in  him  ;  but  ms 
love  of  money  had  overcome  them,  so  that  they  were  seldom 
visible.  He  had  been  brought  op  in  a  hard  Way,  though  he  came 
to  all  this  property  ;  ^and  his  living  60  much  alone,  surrounded  by 
none  but  his  poor,  hard-»working  dependents,  had  strengthened  his 
unhtfppy  <iliid  *avariciouB  disposition.  Strange  as  it  maj  seem, 
(I  have  not  to  aeeountforit,  but  only  to  state  the  fact,)  he  seemed 
to  delight  in  unhappiness.  I  could  omderdtaud  his  love  of  money 
in  some  measure,  but  1  never  coidd  understand  his  ha^ed  for  every- 
thing €(»ilfortable  -axud.  eheerful :— Hiothiag  offended  him  more  than 
a  merry  tpeeoh,«nd  he4id  not  Mbe  to  seet^one^at  ease,  and- happy, 
evenvon  a  S«mday.  ''I  »houM  think  thou  anight  find  something 
to  do  better  than*  standing  against  lihat  waJOl,"  he  would  6ay,  when 
he  caught  me  indulging  in  a  lounge  outside  of  th6.!l?old,  on  a  Sun- 
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day  afternoon.     "*Tis   as  good  as  anything  yot^  do/'  I  would 
grumble,  as  I  stole  away  out  of  his  presence.    As  to  his  dress,  my 
uncle  Robert  might  have  passed  well  as  an  object  of  charity 
among  respectable  persons.     Ho  delighted  in  still  wearing  a  worn- 
out  fustian  coat,  which  he  never  changed  from  Monday  to  Saturday, 
though  it  was  often  drenched  with  rain.     The  pockets  were  the 
only  parts  which  he  cared  to  keep  in  repair.     On  Sunday  he  was 
tolerably  well  dressed,  but  never  seemed  to  know  what  to  do  with 
himself.     To  church  he  went,  and,  strange  to  say !  he  sometimes 
read  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  in  the  evening.     What  he  made 
out  of  that  book  I  cannot  tell ;  for  he  never  said  a  word  about  it ; 
but  I  have  since  thought  he  must  have  had  some  good  thoughts 
and  feelings,  now  and  then,  under  the  rugged  rind  of  his  external 
behaviour,  or  he  never  could  have  wasted  an  hour's  candlelight 
over  that  story,  which  every  one  may  interpret  so  as  to  suit  his 
own  ease.     Yet  I  have  thought,  at  other  times,  when  feeling  less 
charitably  towards  him,  he  nrnst  have  construed  Christian's  adven- 
tures into  an  allegory  on  money-getting,  or  he  never  would  have 
taken  up  the  book  twice.   But  this  is  all  speculation.    I  must  state 
the  facts  of  his  character  fairly  on  both  sides — if  I  can  find  two 
sides  to  it.     Neither  going  to  church,  nor  reading  the  **  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  taught  him  to  be  merciful ;  to  give  one  penny  mere 
wages  ;  or  to  lower  his  rents  one  farthing.     If  he  believed  in  a 
heaven,  he  expected  it  to  come  by  m^^c,  with  ''hocus-pocus!" 
and  '^  hey  presto ! "    He  had  no  notion  of  getting  into  it  by  improv- 
ing the  world  as  he  passed  along.     Perhaps  he  thought  that  its 
enjoyment  would  d^end,  like  earthly  enjoyments,  upon  contrast ; 
and  therefore  he  made,  for  all  those  around  him  and  dependiBg 
upon  him,  the  night  of  life  as  black,  dark,  and  cold  as  he  could, 
that,  at  last,  the  breaking  morning  might  be  all  the  more  welcome 
to  the  poor  creatures.     But  just  as  I  have  written  this,  which 
seems  rather  severe,  the  thought  occurs  to  me — ^No  one  ever  taught 
him  better — ^he  was  brought  up  so — ^he  had  nothing  better  within 
him — 'how  could  he  make  the  world  better  ? 

This  leads  me  to  another  thought — Who  made  that  sad 
Robert's  Fold  such  a  miserable  place  ?  Ay,  or  seek  out  for  me^'— 
commonplace  moralist !  dividing  the  w(»-ld  into  Pharisees  md 
Publicans, — the  very  good  and  9ie  very  bad, — the  sources  of  the 
vice  and  woe  in  the  most  wretched  lanes  of  London.  Tell  me 
how  much  of  it  may  be  ascribed  to  sins  of  omission,  on, the  part  of 
the  virtuous,  the  respectable  ? — ^tell  me  how  much  of  it  may  be 

h2 
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•wing  to  the  speculatists,  and  dogmatists,  who  have  divided  man- 
kind into  contending  parties,  instead  of  uniting  them  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  own  nature  ?  But  all  my  thoughts  on  this 
subject  will  be  implied  in  my  story  ;  so  I  proceed  with  it. 

In  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Fold  lived  a  poor  widow  with  a 
large  family  of  sons,  from  seven  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  The 
hut  in  which  they  were  huddled  together  was  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition, and  my  uncle  would  do  nothing  to  improve  it ;  but  he  took 
the  utmost  possible  rent,  while  he  paid  the  poor  woman  (for  she 
Rib'oured  in  the  fields)  and  her  sons  the  lowest  wages.  Never  did 
I  feel  so  disposed,  with  all  my  heart,  to  hate  a  fefiow-creature,  as 
when  I  saw  him,  on  a  Saturday  night,  in  winter,  screwing  the 
last  halfpenny  out  of  this  poor  widow,  and  overcharging  her  for 
milk,  potatoes,  and  everything  she  had  of  him,  while  he  knew 
that  he  was  not  leaving  her  enough  for  firing  and  subsistence. 
One  of  her  sons  he  put  in  the  stocks  for  stealing  three  turnips, 
and  two  of  them  have  since  been  transported.  For  whose  fault  ? 
I  must  tell  the  truth.  My  uncle  knew  that  what  he  gave  them 
was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  :  when  the 
eldest  complained,  he  told  him  to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  but 
he  knew  that  none  could  be  found.  After  a  while  the  eldest  of 
the  poor  woman's  sons  ran  away  from  Fordenton,  and  was  never 
^ard  of  until  he  was  lodged  in  a  jail.  I  have  never  lost  the  im- 
|p*ession  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  poor  distressed  mother.  Care 
and  hard  labour  had  effaced  all  marks  of  female  character  from 
her  person,  but  had  left  her  feelings  alive.  When  she  heard  of 
her  son's  arrest,  she  sat  upon  a  low  stool  in  her  hut,  swinging  her 
hody  to  and  fro,  clenching  her  hands  and  exclaiming : — "  Oh,  he 
would  have  been  an  honest  man  if  he  could — oh  he  would  I — if  he 
could  have  got  work  and  wages — ^if  he  only  could ! — he  never 
would  have  been  there  !  "  This  was  her  cry  all  day  long.  But 
Irmust  come  to  my  own  case.  My  misery,  while  I  lived  (if  I  may 
call  it  life)  in  Robert's  Fold,  was  such  as  no  tongue  can  express, 
and  I  shall  not  torment  you  with  its  particulars.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  literally  and  strictly,  I  had  not  so  good  a  life  as  the  house-dog. 
Every  good  faculty  that  I  had  was  repressed  and  blinded.  Every 
good  feeling  was  poisoned,  and  I  was  filled  with  loathing  and 
hatred.  ''  Home ! ''  I  had  none.  I  had  no  place  to  which  I 
&ved  to  go.  I  entered  my  uncle's  house  every  night,  when  my 
toil  was  done,  ate  my  food  in  sorrow,  and  crept,  heavily,  up  the 
rid  dark  staircase  to  a  room  without  a  window,  where  scarcely 
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ever  a  ray  of  light  penetrated,  to  throw  myself  into  forgetfuluesa. 
In  the  morning  I  sometimes  felt  instinctively  cheerful  for  a  few 
moments,  hefore  I  remembered  exactly  where  I  was.  Then, 
throughout  the  day,  it  was  not  the  hard  work  that  oppressed  me, 
though  it  was  continued  from  early  in  the  morning  till  ^late  in  the 
eyening  ; — no,  it  was  not  the  bodily  work — men  have  done  more 
and  happily — but  it  was  the  absence  of  every  encouraging  motive, 
of  every  cheering  thought ;  it  was  the  thanklessness  of  all  I  did;; 
it  was  the  slavery  of  the  soul  which  oppressed  me.  You  may  say^ 
why  did  I  not  run  away  ?  I  was  a  young  man,  and  strong — why 
did  I  not  seek  another  situation  ?  Ah,  sir,  there  m  such  a  differ- 
ence between  theory  and  reality.  The  worst  of  my  slavery  was, 
that  it  had  deprived  me  of  hope.  I  saw  the  world  all  in  the 
colours  which  this  Robert's  Fold  had  impressed  on  my  mind. 
Where  should  I  go  ?  I  knew  not  a  better  place.  I  had  some 
recollections  of  having  lived  more  comfortably  with  my  mothec; 
but  she  was  dead,  and.  I  wished  I  had  died  with  her. 

I  could  not  bear  to  look  back  upon  this  period  of  my  life,  if  I  did 
not  consider  that  it  has  taught  me,  far  better  than  any  book  could 
teach  me,  some  lessons  for  the  good  of  others.  It  has  taught  me, 
sir,  that  men  are  not  to  be  paid  for  their  laboilu:  in  money  or  bread 
only !  The  labourer  requires,  as  we  all  require,  brotherly  feelings, 
sentiments  of  mutual  respect,  to  make  him  feel  himself  a  man  and 
hve  as  a  num.  Who  wants  an  equality  of  earthly  riches  amoQg 
men?  They  must  be  poor  earthly  souls  who  would  strive  for 
such  a  low  object.  But  an  equality  of  honour  and  kind  feeling  for 
all  who  labour  in  the  system  of  human  existence — ^this  is  what  we 
want, — something  to  raise  the  head  and  encourage  the  heart  ef 
the  poor  workman,  to  make  him  feel  that  his  fellow-men  reckon 
him  worth  something.  I  have  felt  this  want  a  thousand  times, 
heavily,  and  I  know  I  am  not  wrong  in  believing  that  it  is  the 
most  pressing  and  degrading  deprivation  which  the  poor  and  the 
hard- toiling  have  to  endure.  Where  is  the  religious  law  d 
**  Honour  aU  men  ?  " 

Another  truth  I  have  learned  is,  that  to  mend  the  thoughts  and 
dispositions  of  men,  you  must  mend  their  circumstances  too.  We 
are  not  angels.  We  are  not  sunbeams,  equally  pure  in  all  places. 
You  who  look  forth  upon  pleasant  parks,  from  the  windows  of 
drawing-rooms,  oh,  it  is  so  easy  for  any  little  book  of  poetry,  •  or 
religious  prose,  to  convince  you  that  the  world  is  a  very  pleasant 
place, — that  the  Maker  of  it  clearly  designed  all  men  to  be  bappy^ 
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but  things  have  a  different  appearance  when  viewed  on  a  dull 
winter's  day,  tlirough  the  paper  squares  of  the  cottage  windows  in 
Robert's  Fold,  and  many  places  like  it.  You  who  distribute 
tracts  through  the  miserable  lanes  and  alleys  of  our  towns — ^your 
puipose  is  a  good  one  ;  but  remember  that  air  and  light,  cleanli- 
ness and  beauty,  are  God's  good  messengers  ;  and  contribute  your 
endeavours  to  remove  the  gloomy,  wretched  places  left  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  by  centuries  of  thought  and  action  bestowed  upon 
wrong  purposes.  If  you  would  have  the  people  believe  in  a  heaven, 
show  them  a  little  of  it. 

But  I  must  return  to  my  story,  though  I  wish  to  avoid  it.  The 
current  of  evil  and  miserable  feelings  between  myself  and  my 
uncle  was  brought  to  a  crisis  by  circumstances  which  I  must  now 
relate.  During  the  winter  evenings  I  was  glad  to  hide  myself  in 
any  of  the  cottages  where  still  some  hiunan  feeling  was  to  be 
found.  Several  times  my  uncle  expressed  his  displeasure  at  this 
conduct,  by  lockmg  me  out  of  doors.  To  one  of  the  cottages  I 
was  often  attracted  by  the  presence  of  a  good-natured  girl,  who 
threw  something  of  a  cheering  light  even  over  the  miserable  place 
in  which  she  lived.  There  was  no  serious  attachment  between 
us  ;  but  I  frequently  visited  the  cottage  to  indulge  in  a  little 
harmless  talk,  and  to  screen  myself  from  the  continual  contempt 
and  iU-will  with  which  my  uncle  treated  me.  He  expressed  his 
resentment  at  my  visits  in  every  possible  annoying  way,  threatened 
to  turn  the  family  out  of  the  cottage,  and  to  dismiss  the  brothers 
of  the  girl  from  his  service,  which  he  did.  At  last,  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  used  an  expression  concerning  my  visits,  which  raised  my 
anger  to  the  highest  degree.  I  gave  him  a  violent  and  threatening 
reply,  and,  from  that  time,  he  treated  me  with  still  greater  ill-will 
and  severity.  One  night  I  came  home  much  later  than  usual. 
He  was  sitting  by  the  kitchen  fire.  I  sat  down  and  endeavoured 
to  eat  the  crust  of  bread  left  upon  the  table  for  me.  He  proceeded 
with  a  strain  of  virulent  abuse,  until  I  dashed  the  bread  upon  the 
floor  and  vowed,  vehemently,  that  I  would  never  taste  another 
morsel  in  his  house.  He  repeated  the  exceedingly  obnoxious 
expression.  '*  Now  don't  say  that  again,"  I  exclaimed,  starting 
on  my  feet — **  don't  say  that  again,  if — if  you  would  go  to  bed 
alive  !  "  He  repeated  it,  just  as  I  laid  hold  of  the  barrel  o£  an 
old  gun  whidi  stood  in  a  corner ;  and  handly  had  the  words  escaped 
his  lips,  when,  with  one  blow  upon  the  back  of  his  head,  or  his 
neck,  I  prostrated  him.     The  blow  seemed  to  have  hit  me  also. 
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I  was  8binixedr-««  dreadful  sound  was  ringing  in  mjr  ear^ — a  thick 
mist  was  before  mj  eyes — I  kpew  not  where  I  was  till  I  found 
mjself  out  in  the  field.  There  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  wide 
pasture  under,  the  lowering  sky  ;  a  few  moments  sipce,  and  I  was 
miserable,  hut  free  from  crime  ;  now  I  was  a  villaio — a  murderer, 
not  iit  to  live  in  the  world ! 

"  I  have  slain  the  old  man  I    I  ajq  a  murderer !    he  fbrced 

me  to  it !  "  said  I,  as  I  sought  the  covert  of  a  wood  ;  **  and  now  let 

them  take  me.  and'  end  my  miserable  days  as  soon  as  they  please  !  " 

I  added,  as  I  threw  myself  down  under  the  trees.     I  lay  there  for 

some  time  in  all  ;the  agony  of  remorse  and  despair  ;  but  the  first 

glimpse  of  morning  light  afiHghted  mo.     **  To  London  !  "  flashed 

through  my  mind,  and  I  bent  my  steps  southwards  with  my  utmost 

speedT  taking  the*  loneliest  tracks  over  the  moors,  and  never 

stopping  save  to  quench  mj  thirst  at  a  fspnng,  and  to  lave  my  face, 

until,  At  the  close  of  the  next  day,  I  was  paorc  than  forty  miles 

from  Robert's  Fbld.     When  it  was  quite  dark,  I  t^proached  a 

hamlet,  entered  a  little  shop,  and  bought  a  loaf ;  then,  worn  down 

with  fatigue,,  fbund  a  few  hours'  sleep  beside  a-  hay-stack.     Before 

daylight  r  started  off  again  southwards.     I  had  no  clear  idea  of 

the  object  of  my  journey  ;    but  something,  drove,  me  onwards, 

onwards — ^there  was  no  spot  of  tjie  earth  upon  vhich  I  could  rest. 

Btkt  how  can  I  tell  you  the.  horrors  of  that  journey  to  London  ! 

How  can  I  make  you  understand  the  feelings  with  which  I  passed 

through  villages  and  hamlets*  and  saw  men  and  women,  and  heard 

lUtl^  children  laughing !     They  seemed  -to  be  in  another  wprldi^  far 

away  f^om  the  world  of  despair  in  which  uiy  mind  was  imprisoned. 

Kow  could  they,  talk  and  laugh  i  it  seemed  to  me  so  very  strange. 

Th^  were  in  heaven — ^T  was  in  hell.     Sometimes  T  thought,  "  Oh 

if' this  could  be  aU  a  dteam — if.  it  could  pass,  away— if  I  could 

Ottcp  feel  I  had  never  done  the  deed — ^then  the  .tnpst  wretched'  spot 

upon  the  face  of  the  earth  would  be  a  paradise  for  me.     Hard 

iTork !    twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen  hours  a  day  ;   bard'  fare !  dry 

c^ps  of  bread,  the  refuse  of  a  beggar's  table — these  would  be 

lu^mries  to  me  ;  F  should  be  in  heaven  with  them,  cowering  from 

the  cc^  wind  and  th»  rain  in  the  most  miserable  hovel ;  I  should 

be  rich,  and  happy  as  a  king  if  this  smothezjng  load  could  be  lifted 

fi^m  my  bosom — ^if  this  horrible  thought  would  cease  its  pressure 

on  my  brain.**     Yet,  in  ^e  night,  strange  to^  say  (but  it  is  the 

fkct),  my  dreams  were  oriuiUfiferent  things,  and  my  uncle  pame  to 

me.  in  his  nsual  dresSy  and  set  ine  my  jobs  of  work  fbr  the  next 
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day.  The  moment  tlie  thought  occurred,  ''  This  is  all  a  dream  ; 
I  ^af  6  murdered  the  old  man  !  "  I  was  awake,  so  that  I  cannot 
he  sure  that  I  thought  of  it  till  I  was  awake.  Once  he  came  to 
me  in  my  sleep,  and  looked  more  cheerful  and  friendly  than  I  had 
ever  seen  him.  **  Come,"  said  he,  "  we  will  let  this  matter  drop ; 
'tis  a  folly  to  make  our  lives  so  wretched.  I  will  he  a  good  man, 
and  you  shall  he  a  good  hoy."  This  was  very  strange,  and  unlike 
what  is  usually  said  of  dreams  ;  hut  I  rememher  it  was  the  case. 
I  got  through  the  country,  and  plunged  into  London  to  lose  myself 
amid  its  miUious  of  caring,  fearing,  toiling,  hustling  mortals  ;  hut 
it  did  not  seem  so  husy  and  crowded  as  1  had  expected.  The 
people  seemed  to  have  leisure  to  stare  even  on  the  arrival  of  one 
poor  countryman.  They  looked  out  of  shops  and  out  of  chamher- 
windows.  The  coachmeii  and  cahmen  stared  at  me.  Several 
persons  turned  to  look  hack  after  passing  me.  A  little  hoy  looked 
up  in  my  face  and  whispered  something  to  his  companion.  All 
kinds  of  thoughts — of  secret  associations  for  detection  of  criminals — 
of  speedy  intelligence  conveyed  to  London  to  arrest  me — of  all  the 
persons  to  whom  I. had  spoken,  or  of  whom  I  had  hought  anything 
on  my  way,  heing  in  a  plot  for  my  conviction — passed  through  my 
mind.  I  did  not  feel  the  ground  firm  under  my  feet.  I  could  not 
find  air  enough  to  hreathe.  I  walked  on,  on,  on  ;  hut  no  street 
seemed  ohscure  enough  ;  the  people  seemed  on  the  watch  for  me 
everywhere. 

I  cannot  descrihe  to  you  the  life  I  passed  for  some  weeks  in 
London  ;  how  I  wandered  from  the  ohscurest  lanes  into  the  fashion- 
ahle  streets  and  squares,  and  gazed  vacantly  upon  a  thousand 
ohjects  of  cmiosity,  yet  seeing  everywhere  and  at  all  times  only 
one  ohject — -my  crime.  At  last,  when  half-famished,  I  found 
employment  at  a  wharf.  Here  I  lahoured  hard,  hut  could  not 
rest ;  for  my  fellow-lahourers  seemed  to  suspect  me.  I  left  London 
and  went  to  work  at  an  excavation  on  a  railway.  I  fell  and  hroke 
a  limh,  which  confined  me  to  my  lodgings  for  some  weeks,  and  my 
health  was  now  reduced  to  such  a  weak  state  that  I  could  not 
endure  severe  toil.  I  next  found  employment  under  a  gardener, 
who  treated  me  with  considerahle  kindness.  This  kindness  gave 
me  a  new  view  of  life.  I  saw  that  it  might  he  made  a  happy  life, 
and  this  thought  only  increased  my  anguish  on  account  of  the 
crime  which  had  excluded  me  from  all  communication  with  good 
and  happy  men.  Oh,  many  of  the  things  that  men  have  heen  so 
long  complaining  about — ^bad  climate,  the  necessity  of  toil,  sick- 
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ness,  poyeiij,  death,  are  not  worth  a  moment's  disconteDt.     If 
men  would  consult  together  how  to  deal  fairly  and  kindly  with 
each  other — ^how  to  live  free  from  cnme  and  eWl  passions — the 
world  might  be  a  happy  place  without  making  all  men  rich,  or 
healthy,  or  immortal — ^without  mending  the  climate,  or  making 
the  earth  teem  with  fruits,  unassisted  by  the  hand  of  cultivation. 
Hare  not  men  been  thinkhig  and  complaining,  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  existence,  of  things  which  do  not  concern  them,  and, 
meanwhile,  neglecting  the  plain,  simple  things,  which  they  might 
do  and  ought  to  do  for  their  own  good  and  the  good  of  others  ? 
The  rich  farmer  goes  to  church,  hears  how  the  ground  was  cursed 
for  Adam's  sake,  and  concludes  that  Adam  was  a  very  wicked 
man  ;  then  comes  home,  and  will  not  let  the  poor  have  a  fair  share 
of  the  fruits  which  the  earth  is  still  willing  to  yield.     Then  his 
stacks  are  burned  ;  he  imprisons  the  men,  whom  he  would  not 
feed,  and  goes  to  church  again  to  lay  all  the  blame  upon  Adam  ! 
This  is  making  the  worst  of  the  world  !    Must  contrast  always  be 
necessary  to  show  us  the  value  of  things  ?     Can  none  but  men 
who  have  been  sick  feel  the  pleasure  of  health  ?     Must  it  ever  be 
necessary  to  go  through  a  purgatory  to  know  what  a  paradise 
means  ?     Must  the  world  be  thus  ever  blended  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, joy  and  woe,  heaven  and  hell  ?     I  know  not ;  but  never  did 
I  see  the  heavenly  happiness  that  "may  be  upon  earth,  amid  all  its 
common  cares  and  troubles,  until  I  viewed  it  in  contrast  with  my 
own  remorse  and  despair.     **  Oh  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
are  free  from  crime,"  I  often  felt  disposed  to  exclaim,  ''you  are 
in  heaven — yes,  in  heaven  itself,  did  you  but  know  it.    Labom*er  ! 
coming  from  the  field  of  toil,  reposing  in  your  cottage  amid  your 
children,  sitting  down  at  your  lowly  board,  while  your  wife  pre- 
pares your  comforts  with  a  busy  hand,  complain  not  that  your 
dwelling  is  humble  ;  divine  joys  inhabit  it ;  tell  me  not  that  your 
windows  are  low  and  narrow ;   the  divine  light  shines  through 
them ;  it  is  godlike ;  it  visits  all;  the  breath  of  heaven  blows 
through  them,  and  you  are/ree  to  enjoy  these  visitations  ;  and  you 
who  dwell  in  pleasant  houses,  with  peace  of  mind  and  with  plenty 
u*ound  you,  not  only  happy  yourselves,  but  able  to  make  others 
happy,  what  have  the  angels  which  you  have  not  ?     One  kind 
action  may  prevent  a  multitude  of  crimes.    Oh  !  to  live  surroimded 
with  the  smiles,  the  good  wishes,  the  thankfulness  of  the  poor ! 
To  feel  that  the  good,  the  riches  you  enjoy,  are  not  stolen  from 
the  general  good — not  bought  by  the  sufferings  of  others — but 
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that  they  are  a  cup  of  happiness  filled  froKi  heareB,  and  running 
over  plenteously  for  the  relief  of  all  around  you !  " 

Deep  sorrow  is  the  source  of  deep  thoughts.     How, I  strove  to 
forget  my  own  crime  and  my  own  remorse  in  plans  of  henevolence 
for  all  mankind  !     That  duty,  justice,  right  is  the  ahsolute  ha&is  of 
all  human  existence  ;  that  only  in  living  and  acting,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  general  welfare,  the  life  and  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual can  he  well-founded^~how  deeply  I  felt  this  !     WlisA  unne- 
cessary truisms  did  all  arguments  in  hooks,  to  prove  the  reality  of 
conseience  and  religion,  appear  to  me  !     I  felt  them  in  my  own 
existence ;  I  might  have  douhted  of  them  could  I  have  doubted 
of  my  owD.  being,  hut  not  before.     It  is  when  a  man  han  offended 
against  the  laws  of  society  (the  true  necessary  laws,  I.mean.)  that 
he  feels  how  deeply  his  own  Ufe  and  happiness  are  one  wlUi  them 
-^how  it  is  impossible  to  live  in  alienation  from  them.     As  the 
whole  trunk,  all  the  branches  and  the  boughs,  every  twig  and 
every  leaf  of  the  expanded  oak-tree  are  contained  in  the  cJoaely- 
compacted  acorn,  so  all  the  laws  of  social  existence,  unity  and 
order  are  implied  in  the  conscience  of  a,  man.     They  may  be^  shut 
up,  iron-bound  for  awhile  ;  but  there  they  are,     I  felt  this*     How- 
ever the  transgressor  may  hide  himself  from  the  outward  operation 
of  the  law,  he  cannot  hide  himself  from  its  inward  reality.     How 
can  he  flee  from  his  own  true  self-existence  ?     I  felt  that  a  crime 
against  society  demands  retribution.     I  understood  the  motive, 
the  heart-impulse,  which  has  driven  the  offender  to  offer  up  his 
life  to  appease  offended  justice.     This  power  of  conscience,  when 
undirected  to  its  ti-ue  object,  thought  I,  has  produced  gloomy 
superstitions  and  demanded  cruel  sacrifices  for  atonement. ;  but  I 
sometimes  hoped  to. satisfy  its  demands  in  a  milder  way.     L  would 
endeavour  to  do  good.    I  would  mak«  my  whole  life  a  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  others.     I  would  work  hard,  early  and  late,  deprive 
myself  of  all  things  but  the  barest  necessities,  and  spend  aULmy 
earnings  upon  objects  of  charity.     But  how  could  I  put  this  reso- 
lution into  practice  ?     Where  coidd  I  find  Grn  entrawjo  into  the 
world "?     It  seemed  closed  against  me,  as  with  g^teB  of  brass. 
Or  even  if  I  could  do  all  tiiis,  I  thought  again,  it  would  only  be 
my  duty  for  the  present — ^it  could  not  be  more  than,  right.  How  could 
it  have  superabundant  merit  to  atone  for  the  past  ?  how  could  it 
call  the  dead  to  life  again?     Bad  as^  he  was,  he  was  stiH  a.  man. 
Heaven  was  merciful  to  him,  and  would  have  given  him  time  for 
repentance.    What  right,  had  I  tp  take  tfaa  sword  out.  ol  the 
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judge  s  hand,  and  strike  the  poor  culprit  down  ?  His  voice  seemed 
ciyiBg  in  my  ears — "  You  would  not  give  me  time  !  " 

Sometimes  I  tried  to  find  comfort  in  a  false  religion — in  argu- 
ing that  mj  own  deed  was  an  inevitable  necessity  ;  but  it  would 
not  do.  I  could  run  on  with  reasons,  and  say,  "  Who  provoked 
me  to  the  deed  ?  My  uncle.  And  what  made  him  so  harsh  and 
oppressive  ?  Want  of  better  teaching  ;  "  and  so  on  and  on  up  to 
the  first  man  ;  but  I  could  not  feel  it  to  be  true.  I  could  not 
Kmove  the  load  f?om  my  own  conscience  to  that  of  any  other 
man.  I  feit  that  if  all  the  world  were  cruel  tyrants  and  oppressors, 
stiU  the  command  for  me  was  as  clear  and  authoritative  as  ever — 
"  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  !  " 

At  other  times  my  thoughts  endeavoured  to  excuse  the  deed  ; 
but  oh,  they  seemed  bnt  like  weak,  sophistical,  special  pleaders 
befbre  an  inexorable,  penetrating  judge.  They  said,  "  The  man 
deserved  to  die — ^he  was  cruel,  oppressive,  injurious  to  society  ;  " 
bat  conscience  replied,  "  He  was  still  a  man  ;  God  gave  him  life  ; 
who  had  a  right  to  take  it  away  ?  "  Then  I  said  to  myself,  **  But 
I  was  brought  up  in  darkness  and  ignorance  ;  what  did  I  know  of 
the  value  of  human  li£o — ^how  divine  and  happy  it  may  be  ? 
Would  I  now  injure  one  human  being  ?.  No,  rather  would  I  die 
myself.  Then  let  me  judge  myself  according  to  what  I  now 
am,  and  try  to  forget  the  past."  But  conscience  answered, 
"  Tou  are  a  murderer ! — ^nothing  can  excuse  the  crime — -you  are 
not  fit  to  live!  " 

Sometimes  my  feelings  were  poisoned  with  hatred  to  mankind. 
"If  I  am  to  be  punished  for  my  crime,"  said  I,  ** let  the  rich, 
the  selfish,  and  die  self-righteous,  who  leave  the  poor  in  ignorance 
and  misery — let  them  be  punished  too.  Are  those  only  who  yield 
to  temptation,  when  it  is  overpowering,  and  not  also  those  who 
lead  us  into  temptation,  to  be  punished  ?  Who  punishes  those 
who  commit  slow  murder  ? — ^who,  gradually  but  surely,  starve  and 
overwork  and  degrade  the  poor  man,  imtil  his  existence  becomes  a 
burden  to  him.  Shall  one  hasty  act  of  passion  be  punished,  and 
eool,  selfish,  calculating  viUany  be  honoured  and  respected  ? 
If  justice  is  to  be  done,  let  it  be  done  upoa  a  broad  scale,  and 
then  how  many  of  the  respectable  and  the  rich  will  be  found 
to  be  aacomplices  in  the  crimes  committed  by  the  poor  and 
ignorant !  " 

But  all  my  complaints  against  the  defects  of  human  laws  would 
not  stifle  the  voice  of  God  s  law  in  my  conscience — "  Thou  shalt 
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not  kill  I "     I  dared  not  enter  a  churcli  for  fear  of  seeing  those 
words  emblazoned  before  me. 

I  had  always  had  a  taste  for  reading,  which  I  had  now  some 
opportunity  of  indulging.  I  borrowed  some  books  of  history,  and 
spent  my  leisure  evenings  in  reading  of  wars  and  cruelties,  until 
I  sometimes  almost  felt  a  moment  *s  consolation  in  reflecting  that 
there  had  been  worse  men  than  myself  in  the  world.  Said  I,  "If 
our  kings,  and  judges,  and  warriors,  and  priests,  had  employed 
themselves,  instead  of  making  wars  and  fomenting  hatred,  in 
making  the  world  better,  in  teaching  men  how  to  deal  fairly  and 
kindly  with  each  other,  we  might  be  saved  from  crime  and  misery  ; 
but  what  have  they  taught  poor  people  ?  " 

I  continued  some  time  in  my  situation,  until  my  master  recom- 
mended me  to  a  gentleman  in  the  country,  under  whom  he  had 
served  ;  and  I  again  sought  relief  in  a  change  of  place.  When 
I  arrived  at  my  destined  place  of  labour,  what  a  paradise  it 
appeared  to  be  for  a  man  with  a  mind  at  ease !  I  had  the  care 
of  a  beautiful  garden,  and  the  family  whom  I  served  was  one  of 
the  most  amiable  in  existence.  What  a  heaven  this  world  may 
be  made  by  kindness  and  goodness !  What  a  hell  it  may  be  made 
by  oppression  and  evil  passions !  This  seems  to  some  only  a 
common-place  thought ;  but  I  felt  it  deeply.  I  had  once  believed 
that  the  earth  was  almost  solely  inhabited  by  cruel,  unfeeling, 
selfish  creatures — now  I  found  that  there  were  angels  on  the  earth  ; 
but  I  knew  it  not  until  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  enjoy  their  society  ; 
until,  by  crime,  I  had  excommunicated  myself  from  the  company 
of  the  good  and  the  happy.  My  master's  eldest  daughter  fre- 
quently came  into  the  garden  to  converse  with  me  ;  she  observed 
my  gloom,  and  would  sometimes  say  kind  words  to  mitigate  my 
despondency  ;  at  other  times,  she  gently  reproved  me  for  not 
appearing  at  church.  How  little  could  her  gentle  spirit  compre- 
hend of  the  depths  of  despair  into  which  I  had  fallen  !  I  bent 
over  my  spade  as  she  spoke,  and  never  dared  to  look  her  in  the 
face.  The  little  children  kindly  noticed  me.  I  could  look  upon 
their  innocent  faces,  and  it  sometimes  did  me  good.  Sometimes 
I  thought,  (or  rather  endeavoured  to  think,)  "  I  shall  be  judged  by 
merciful  Heaven  according  to  my  present  will  and  disposition,  and 
not  according  to  what  I  have  done  in  my  madness.  I  cannot .  be 
yet  an  utter  reprobate,  or  these  children  would  not  trust  them- 
selves in  my  presence.*'  I  tried  to  see  smiles  from  heaven  in  the 
smiling  faces  of  these  children.     But  these  thoughts  would  not 
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stay  with  me — thej  faded  awajr,  and  left  me  in  all  mjr  dark 
wretchedness,  again.  I  cannot  describe  all  mj  inward  torture — if 
I  could,  my  reader  (happily  for  him  !)  would  not  understand  it. 
There  is  a  point  beyond  which  thoughts  and  feelings  of  agony 
cannot  be  communicated  and  explained  to  others.  My  sufferings 
exhausted  my  health,  and  I  sunk  under  a  slow  fever.  The  kind- 
ness of  the  woman  in  whose  cottage  I  lodged  seemed  wonderful  to 
me.  Then  I  thought  how  I  had  only  to  say  one  word,  and  all 
this  kindness  would  be  suddenly  turned  into  abhorrence.  But 
during  my  illness  I  wept  under  a  sense  of  the  kindness  of  my 
attendant,  and  my  tears  relieved  me. 

I  recovered  ;  but  I  could  not  rest  in  my  situation.     A  blind 
impulse  drove  me  away  ;  with   a  few  hoarded  shillings  in  my 
pocket,  I  wandered  through  the  country,  and  (why  I  knew  not), 
directed  my  steps  towards  the  north.     I  could  not  bear  my  sus- 
pense.    I  felt  as  if  something  was  dragging  me  on  to  Fordenton, 
and  to  that  terrible  Robert's  Fold,  where  I  always  saw  the  dead  old 
man  stretched  out  upon  the  floor  !     The  reader  may  believe  it  or 
not,  according  to  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  but  all  human 
actions  are  not  to  be  accounted  for.   I  went  on,  day  after  day, — on, 
on,  on,  until  I  arrived  at  a  village  within  fifty  miles  of  Fordenton. 
I  sought  out  the  obscurest  public-house — I  cast  my  usual  glance  of 
suspicion  about  the  place,  then  entered,  and  sat  down  in  a  comer 
to  take  refreshment.     I  had  not  sat  half-an-hour  when  the  door 
opened.     I  started,  as  usual ;  but  Heavens  !  what  did  I  feel  as  I 
recognised  the  face  of  Harry,  Fanny's  brother,  who  had  lived  in 
the  Fold.     He  stepped  up  to  me,  with  a  hearty  look  of  recognition. 
**  Ha,  ha  !  "  said  he,  "  a  pretty  midnight  flitting  you  made  of  it, 
and  rare  and  dull  the  old  man  has  been  ever  since  you  went,  for 
some  one  to  abuse.     He  goes  very  lame  of  the  rheumatism  now, 
and  I  dare  say  if  you  'd  come  back  he  'd  forgive  you  all,  (though 
'twas   a  rough  parting  you  had,)  and  leave  you  the  cash,  my 
man ! "      This,    I    believe,    was  what  he   said  ;   but  I   hardly 
heard  it.     **l  am  very  ill,"  said  I  (and  it  was  true),  hastening  out 
of  the  house.     1  felt  as  if  I  must  faint ;  but  the  fresh  air  restored 
my  consciousness.  .  <'  The  old  man  alive !  "  thought  I ;  and  that 
thought  made  the  earth  seem  too  happy  a  place  for  mo  to  live  in. 
Then,  again,  I  thought,  this  must  be  all  a  dream,  or  the  young 
man  was  an  agent  in  a  plot  for  my  apprehension.     Not  until  the 
next  morning  was  I  restored  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  my  altered 
situation  ;  and  then  what  a  momin<r !  what  a  new-created  wolld  I 
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New  heavens  and  a  new  earth  shone  upon  me  !  I  will  attempt  no 
description  of  my  feelings.  A  oonyecsatioii  with  Harry  assured 
me  of  my  happiness.  **1  am  a  man  again!  **  thought  I,  ''and 
now  let  poverty,  sickness,  hard  lahour,  death  itself  come,  I  fear 
not !  "  But  it  was  months  before  I  could  drag  myself  to  Robert's 
Fold,  and  dare  to  look  upon  the  supposed  dead  man  alive.  Not 
until  I  heard  of  his  serious  illness  did  1  venture  to  go.  He  had 
sunk  into  half-imbecility,  but  conscience  was  awake  within  him. 

"  Richard's  come  again  I  is  he  ?  ''  said  he,  as  the  housekeeper 
mentioned  my  name  to  him.  ''  Well,  w^,  Richard,  take  care  .of 
the  money  ;  don't  stay  out  late  at  nights  ;  don't  idle  about ;  go  to 
church,  Richard ;  take  care  of  the  money,  Richard ;  but  stop  ! 
there  are  some  we  Ve  paid  short,  Richard  ;  Sally  Dunn — both  her 
lads  run  away,  they  say  ;  sad  job  !  pay  Sally  Dunn  her  wages  ; 
make  all  straight,  Richard."  He  chattered  on  in  this  wiay  day 
after  day,  whenever  aroused  from  the  stupor  mio  which  he  was 
disposed  to  sink.  The  clergyman  visited  him  and  tried  to  make 
the  prec^ts  of  truth,  jiistice,  and  mercy,  intelligible  toiiis  benumbed 
faculties ;  but  he  only  kept  muttering  about  *'  Sally  Dunn,  and 
both  her  lads  run  away  from  her !  "  **  Oh,"  thought  I,  **  if  they 
had  but  taught  this  poor  man  better  when  he  was  young  and  well!'* 

I  must  end  my  story  here.  Tlie  old  man  died.  His  maay^ 
-fell  into  my  hands  ;  Irat  I  have  never  .felt  that  it  was  mt^  own.  Jt 
belongs  to  the  poor.  I  have  worked  hard  for  n^  own  livelikood 
ever  since,  and  so  I  mean  to  do  as  long  as  J  eau  handle  a  ^ade. 
I  have  built  a  school  in  Pordenton,  and.  have  endeavoured  to  eiq^ond 
ill-got  treasures  in  relieving  these  circumstances  <tf  ignorance, 
poverty,  neglect,  and  misery,  which  impel  men  to  evil- passions,  .to 
crime,  and  to  such  misery  as  l.have.felt,  and  which  I  would iiave 
no  other  human  being  feel  again !  And  if  I  had  the  ability,  ^  as  I 
have  the  will,  to  influence  others ;  if  I  had  the  tongue  of  anoxator, 
or  could  wield  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  I  w»uld  spend  all  n^ 
strength,  and  sum  up  all  my  arguments,  in  saying  to  the  -ridi 
men,  the  legislators,  the  judges,  the  clergy,  to  all  who  deplore  the 
increase  of  crime  and  misery  among  the  peojde, — '*  Oh^good  jbob, 
do  not  be  satisfied  with  punishments. ;  do  not  be  juttisfled  with 
death-bed  penitence ;  but  unite  all  your  wisdcon  and  all  jour 
benevolence,  and  prevent!  j[»revent!  prevent!  *' 

J.  G. 


Ill 
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A  LVAT  FROM  TffB  HECORD   OF   A  DISCeiTRSING  SOCIETT. 


All  other  creatures  are  impelled  by  the  mere  spirit  of  nature,  and  by  it  main- 
tain their  individnaHtj;  in  mtn  alone,  as  in  the  centre,  rises  the  soul,  without 
wUch  the  ^Orld  irould  he  as  sature  irithout  the  KUi.«*^43cKBLLnfo. 

Anse^.  This,  I  think,  we  may  assume  as  an  incontroyertible 
fact,  that  ire  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  existence  of  a  progressive 
power  in  Humanity, — ^that  we  all  believe  we  should  contribute,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  towards  the  development  of  tiiis  power. 
Nevertheless,  we  differ  on  an  important  point — namely,  as  to  what 
progress  actually  is  ;  wanting,  as  it  were  a  certain  measure, 
whereby  we  can  ascertain  the  degree  of  advancement*  that  may 
have  taken  place. 

Lofenzo.  Most  true,  0  Anselm,  and  we  want  even  more  than 
thou'sayest.  For  not  only  do  we  want  a  standard  to  distinguish 
the  greHter  from  the  less  degree  of  advancement,  but  we  have 
need  of  one  to  distinguish  an  advancement  or  progression  from  a 
backfilfding. 

Antonio.  An  important  matter.  For  it  were  useless  for  the 
traveller  to  know  simply  that  he  was  to  proceed,  without  knowing 
whether  he  wererto  go  to  the  north,  south,  east,  or  weat. 

Lcven^o,  Yet  such  is  exactly  our  predicament.  Some  of  us 
areftn*  promoting  a  moral  culture,  considering  proficiency  in  art 
or  science,  as  a  defect  rather  than  an  addition.  Oth^s  would  ^o 
less  far,  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  science  and  of  facts, 
esteemiiig  the  offspring  of  the  imagination  to  be  unworthy  of  serious 
regard.  Others  again  would  promote  only  culture  in  the^arts  and 
sciences,  and  think  that  virtue  would  flow  as  a  consequence.  Such 
being  the,  case,  it  is  clear  that  although  the  hope  of  us  all  for  the 
progress  bf  humanity  bespeaketh  a  Idndly,  and,  I  may  say,  a  noble 
feeling,  l^e  notions  as  to  what  is  properly  to  be  called  progress, 
YBTj  BO  much,  that  what  seemeth  to  one  a  cause  of  rejoicing,  is  to 
another  food  for  lamentation.  Nor  do  I  see,  although  we  hate 
mudi  discoursed,  that  any  approach  is  made  to  a  certain  standard, 
whereby  one  may  indicate  one's  own  position,  or  correct  one's 
opponent  of  a  fallacy. 
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Anselm,  Tlien  as  we  are  all  equally  interested,  and  all  labour 
not  so  much  for  victory  as  for  truth,  let  us  endeavour  to  release 
ourselves  from  our  present  difficulty  ;  and  in  the  first  place  let  us 
endeavour  to  set  down  a  sort  of  nullity  in  progress.  By  regarding 
this  we  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  departures  from  it. 

Suppose  then  a  man  placed  in  a  small  island,  surrounded  by  a 
narrow  water,  with  beautiful  fruits  growing  on  the  opposite  side, 
that  are  pleasant  to  his  sight,  but  beyond  his  ability  to  attain. 
Suppose  that  he  has  no  means  of  shelter  against  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather, — not  from  privation,  but  from  ignorance  ;  that  as 
surrounding  inanimate  nature  grows  pleasant  he  grows  happier, 
and  that  when  the  same  inanimate  nature  ceases  to  be  pleasant,  he 
feels  misery.  Of  a  truth  I  cannot  consider  this  other  than  a  very 
low  state  of  humanity. 

Ernest,  And  yet  the  man  in  this  state  is  free  from  much 
unhappiness,  which  belongeth  to  what  is  called  a  more  civilised 
condition.    , 

Anselm,  Very  true,  and  the  dog  that  is  placed  in  similar  circmn- 
stances  is  still  more  free,  for  he  hath  a  thick  coat  to  protect  him 
from  much  misery  to  which  the  man  is  subject.  It  seemeth  to  me, 
that  in  our  whole  discussion  we  have  assumed  a  distinctive  nature 
in  man  ;  and  that  if  we  remain  satisfied  with  the  state  which  he 
may  enjoy  in  common,  and  even  in  a  less  degree  than  other 
animals,  the  question  should  have  been,  whether  it  is  better  to  be 
a  man  or  a  horse,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Lorefizo,  Ay,  truly,  we  are  not  endeavouring  to  answer  a 
**  Voyage  of  Gulliver,"  but  we  will  assume  that  the  progress  of 
man  meaneth  that  of  man  in  his  particular  nature,  and  not  towards 
mere  happiness  as  an  animal. 

Anselm.  Let  us  agfiin  suppose  the  little  island  inhabited  by 
divers  persons,  whereof  one  ordereth  the  rest  to  build  huts  and  to 
lay  down  a  rude  bridge  that  they  may  cross  the  narrow  water  and 
reach  the  fruit.  Would  this  be  a  progress  from  the  other  state  ? 
and  if  so,  wherefore  ? 

Ernest.  I  see,  by  our  assumption,  I  must  not  answer  that  it  is 
a  progress  because  they  can  taste  the  fruits  formerly  denied  them, 
since  the  bird  can  attain  the  same  end  ;  and  thou  wilt  not  admit  a 
comparison  between  creatures  of  various  kinds. 

Anselm,  Look  you ;  the  answer,  methinks,  will  be  something 
in  this  wise.  Assuming,  as  we  all  have  done,  that  man  is  a  pro- 
gressive being,  and  that  he  is  not  fixed  to  the  immoveable  natural 
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laws  that  determine  the  brat«  or  the  yegetable,  we  mufit-  conclude 
that  a  mere  submission  to  these  laws  is  less  consonant  to  his  own 
particular  essence,  than  an  assertion  of  his  distinctiveness.  The 
man  in  the  first  case,  was  but  a  plaything  of  nature — no  joys  or 
sorrows  sprang  from  himself,  but  were  the  gift  of  things  themselves 
unconscious  of  what  they  bestowed — of  the  tree,  the  stream,  the 
hurricane.  You  could  iQmost  have  calculated  his  condition  by  the 
state  of  the  thermometer. 

Now  look  at  the  chief  in  the  second  case  ;  he  does  not  follow  in 
the  track  of  inanimate  nature.  He  has  made  a  path  of  his  own  ; 
he  stands  as  an  instance  of  the  peculiar  essence  of  man  triumph- 
ing over  external  obstacles.  Therefore  do  we  pronounce  the 
second  state  to  be  one  of  progression  from  the  first,  because  the 
peculiar  essence  of  man  is  more  manifest. 

Lorenzo.  Would  it  not  bo  better  if  for  this  somewhat  clumsy 
periphrasis,  ''  the  peculiar  essence  "  of  man,  we  substituted  the 
current  word  "  freedom  ?  "  for  it  seemeth  to  me,  that  all  predicated 
of  the  one,  may  as  well  be  predicated  of  the  other. 

Amelm,  Right,  good  Lorenzo !  If  you  would  express  the 
peculiar  nature  of  man — of  mind,  you  cannot  find  a  better  word 
than  "  freedom  ;  *'  for  that  alone  is  free,  which  can  shape  its  own 
course,  and  only  that  which  shapes  its  own  course,  can  overcome 
the  influence  of  surrounding  nature.  If  we  talk  of  progress  we 
necessarily  imply  freedom  ;  and  we  may  therefore  say  that  the 
more  there  is  of  freedom  the  more  there  is  of  progress. 

Lorenzo,  And  now  I  see,  that  even  by  thy  second  case,  thou 
designest  to  figure  forth  but  a  small  degree  of  progress.  The 
chief  indeed  triumphed  over  external  nature,  and  used  the  rest  as 
his  instruments.  But  they  in  their  turn  originated  nothing.  The 
obief  was  to  them,  what  nature  had  been  to  the  man  in  the 
first  case. 

Antonio.  Not  quite,  Lorenzo.  Nature  treated  the  man  as  a 
mere  sensitive  being,  capable  of  physical  pain  or  pleasure.  The 
chief,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  made  the  people  understand 
his  orders, — the  whole  capacity  of  communication  between  man 
and  man  must,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  created,  before  a  transi- 
tion from  the  first  to  the  second  state  was  possible.  In  the  very 
act  of  obedience,  methinks,  there  must  have  been  somewhat 
of  freedom. 

Ahselm,  True,  Lorenzo  ;  and  therefore,  judging  by  the  standard 
of  more  or  less  freedom,  the  condition  of  slavery  to  man,  however 

KO.  XIV. — ^yoL.  III.  I 
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object,  is  higher  than  thAt  of  slayeiy  to  inanimate  nature.  I  ion 
aware  that  I  shall 'displease  many  of  my  rhymbg  friends,  and  he 
thought  to  mar  many  a- pleasant  sonnet;  but  I  must' nevertheless 
^assert  my  conyiction,  ihat  anrronndipg  nature  often  appearethras 
an  enemy,  when  we  r<^ect^n  progress. 

Ernest  Nay,  this  is  most  unpleaimnt  doctrine.  'Nature,  wiih 
all^her  bounties  and  beauties,  to  be  regarded  as  a  foe  ! 

AMehn,  Be  not  alarmed.  I  mean  a  foe  only  in  that  sense  in 
which  the  marble  may  be  called  a  foe  to  the  sculptor,  when  it -resists 
to  his  force  and  blunts  the  edge  of  his  chisel.  Between  the  cases 
which  we  'hare  stated  is  another  in  which  ihe-  miserable- man— >iiot 
'yet  in  commimication  with  others-^digs  himsdf  a  rude  cave  to 
avert  the-  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  Nature,  by  hervery  resist- 
ance, hath  roused  the  freedom  of  the  man.  The  condition  of  his 
.prcggress  was  one  Of  war,  and  he  cannot  fulfil  it  without  an 'enemy. 
The  sculptor  cannot  carve  an  image  out  of  water;  the  very  power 
which  resistethinm  iff  necessary  for  the  existence  of  his  statue. 

Antonio.  The  Flatonists  placed  their  evil  principle  in  matter, 
which  resisted,  as  it  were,  the  forming  energy.  It  seemeth^thou 
art  speaking  somewhat  after  the  some  fashion. 

Ernest  Nay,  thou  must  -  not  confound  nature,  on  which  the 
Bivino  fom  is  bo  pUSnly  impressed,  with  that  inert  or  even  resUt- 
ing  matter  which  defies,  or  at  any  rate  yields  not  Teadtly  to,  a 
forming  power. 

Anselm,  Thou  art  right,  0  Ernest,  speaking  from  the  point  of 
view  to  which- we  ourselves  have  attained  ;  for,  to  the  man  scien- 
tifically cultivated,  the  essential  laws  of  nature  are  revealed,  and 
he  can  appreciate  the  unity  which  is  manifested  through  thevarietjr. 
But  in  these  rude  stages  of  mankind,  which  we  have  been  t!on- 
sidering,  no  such  revelation  hath  been  made,  and  nature  will 
appear  either  as  a  foe  or  as  a  capricious  friend,  on  whom  -reliance 
may -not  be  placed.  To  observe  nature  as  the  artist,  or  as  the 
scientific  man,  belongeth  to  another  position;  freedom*  from  nature 
is  to  be  gained  by  the  first  contest. 

Lorenzo,  And  now  letmeretnm'to  the  position  I  to6k'ere^this 
digression  on  the  relation  between  man  and  nature  arose.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  the  guidance  of  the  chief  is  a  higher  state 
than  mere  obedience  to  nature.  But  still,  methinks,  it  is  a'  low 
state ;  for  the  other  men  have  exhibited,  as  it  were,  only  a  factdty 
of  being  guided,  .and  have  not  developed  that  peculiar  essence 
of  man,  which  is  displayed 'in  the  chief— ^I  mean  the  power  of 
b^ing  an  originating  cause. 
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Anselm,  Right,  0  most  excellent  Lorenzo ;  and  now  do  I  believe 
we  have  gained  a  point  npon  which  we  can  be  of  acoord.  The 
essential  of  mankind  is  freedom ;  .and  acoordinglj,  bs  that  is 
developed  in  the  greater  number  of  individual  men^the  gfeater  is 
the  progress.  First  cometh. freedom  from  aurrounding  nature, 
then  cometh  freedom  from,  oiher  men ;  but  so  long  as  there  is  one 
man  in  whom  the  originating  power  is: not,  so  long  is  perfection 
not  attained.  It  is  to  extend  ^s  power^  to  Builtiply  its  poasessors, 
that  we  feel  to  be  our  mission,  endeavouring.graduallj  to  abolish  the 
subservience  of  any  human  being  to  any- auy^orityyihe  lawfulness  of 
which  he  doth  not  perceive  from  his  own  oonviotion.  There  are 
times  in  which  passive,  irrational  obedience  is  necessary  to  .disci- 
pline mankind ;  but  such  are  not  the  times  which,  according  to 
our  standard,  we  can  admit  io  be.  ihose^of  a  high  stale  of  progress. 
On  some  future  occasion  we  may  apply,  ihia  standard  to~  particular 
questions,  and  perhaps  we  may  find  we  have  a  key  to  their  solu* 
tion.  Our  great  doctrine,  I  repeat  it  Again,  is  this — tiiat  freedom 
is  the  essential  of  humanil^.  An  Optimist. 


DEATH  AND  THE  HAKtJMAN, 

Up  at  a  crazy  old  house-top, 
In  a  dreaiy  room,  whose  walls  wereliung 
With  pictures  grim  of  the  gallows  drop, 
And  the  doggrd  rhymes  by  felons  sung : 

There  at  the  close  of  a  Sabbath  nig^t, 
The  hangman  sat  as  mute  as  stone ; 
There  he^sat  in  the  mudcy  light, 
He  and  his  shadow  alone— alone  ! 

Thelram  of  the  Btreeta  had^&ed  away, 
And  the  mighty  city  held  ite  breaUi, 
As  though  it  knew  that*  the  coming^dfly 
Had  been  set  apart  by  man,  for  Deatib. 

The  hangman  rose,  and  paced  the  room 
(The  curse  of  Cain  is^  weary  curse  I) 
He  paused  to  look  at  the  felon's  doom, 
And  he  tried  to  hum  the  felon's  verse. 

l2 
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At  leagth  to  his  shadowy  self  he  spoke  : 
"  Two  living  creatures  of  flesh  and  bone, 
I  on  the  morrow  must  help  to  choke, 
Doing  to  them  what  to  others  they  Ve  done  ! 

''  When  first  I  took  to  the  hangman's  trade, 
I  'd  manj  qualms  at  the  gallows  tree ; 
Bat  I  said, '  Tis  law,  and  those  who  made 
The  law  must  answer  for  such  as  me.' 

"  The  makers  of  law  have  honour  and  wealth. 
But  I,  who  finish  what  they  begin. 
Can  only  creep  among  men  by  stealth ; 
For  somehow,  they  tmnk  my  craft  a  sin. 

"  Two  on  the  morrow  must  hang  till  they  're  dead, 
And  I  must  hang  them,  nor  pause  nor  quail ; 
For  where  should  I  look  for  my  daily  bread. 
If  the  gallows'  gains,  alas  !  should  ful  1 

"  We  have  nothing  to  fear !"  said  a  voice— (and  the  room 

Was  fiird  with  a  £tmp  and  fetid  air, 

And  the  walls  all  reek'd  like  a  long-closed  tomb. 

For  lo  !  the  presence  of  Death  was  there.) 

"  We  have  nothing  to  fear !    Good  men  may  preach 
That  life  is  sacred  ! — ^that  none  must  slay  ! — 
But  we  have  the  rope  and  the  beam,  to  teach 
That  the  law  can  kill  its  two  a-day. 

And  the  gallows-lesson  some  will  learn  ; 
So  hangman  mine,  there  is  always  hope 
That  we  must  thrive  until  all  men  spurn 
Those  grisly  teachers — ^the  beam  and  rope." 


M.  L. 


MAN  AND  BEAST— A  QUESTION. 

"  How  is 't  eood  Hodge,  that  whilst  you  feast 

Your  cattle  fat  as  marrow^ 
Your  fellow-man,  far  worse  than  beast, 

You  grind,  and  starve,  and  hiurrow  1" 

Hod^e  wink'd  his  eye— then  made  reply— 

"  Wou'd  know  why  so  us  treat  un  f 
I  '11  tell  un  why— 1 11  tell  un  why— 

'Cos — 'cos — ui  munna  eai  un  !**  Die. 
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BT  WILLIAM  HOTRT. 

No.  II. — ^DicK  Redfebn,  the  Countrt  Wag.' 

If  erery  man  who  was  brought  up  in  a  thoroughly  old-fashioned 
country  Tillage,  would  turn  back  to  the  memory  of  his  boyish  days, 
and  call  to  mind  the  people  and  their  habits  that  he  finds  there, 
what  a  curious  assemblage  would  they  be  !  Never  was  there  a 
part  of  the  nation  where  a  more  odd  set  of  fellows  lived  and 
flourished  than  in  the  very  neighbourhood  where  I  was  bom.  I 
have  given  some  good  specimens  of  this  free  and  humorsome 
race,  both  in  the  "Boy's  Country  Book,"  and  the  nooks 
included  in  my  "  Rural  Life  of  England."  These  were  so 
uucommon,  that  there  were  sagacious  readers  who  winked  know- 
ingly, and  set  them  down,  in  their  superior  sagacity,  for  inven- 
tions of  my  own  ;  while  so  true  were  they,  and  so  immediately 
recognised  in  the  place  itself,  that  more  than  one  burly  son  of 
queer  independence  threatened  hard  with  actions  of  libel,  but  felt 
the  sketches  of  himself  or  his  fathers  so  true  that  he  grumbled, 
bit  his  lips,  and  died  like  the  wolf  in  silence.  Like  many  another 
neighbourhood,  the  flood  of  population  and  taste  has  now  rushed 
in  there,  washed  away  many  a  gathering  heap  of  eccentricities, 
which  time  would  otherwise  have  matured  into  racy  richness,  and . 
left  a  bustling,  and  yet  poor  generation,  where  all,  fifty  years  ago,  was 
still  as  Sleepy  Hollow,  except  when  the  little  knot  of  its  roystering 
eccentrics  made  the  public-house  ring  with  their  fits  of  laughter, 
and  gave  birth  to  anecdotes  which  still  live  and  circulate  amongst 
a  less  old-fashioned  tribe.  It  is  time  to  snatch  a  few  mo.e 
shadows  from  the  retreating  past,  and  let  them  live  a  little  longer 
as  they  lived  in  the  days  of  our  fathers. 

Oh,  for  a  few  years  of  leisure  to  wander  about  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Old  England  ;  to  sit  on  the  bench  of  the  village  ale- 
house, or  by  the  farm  or  cottage-fire,  and  hear  the  stories  of  the 
•  country  round  circulate,  as  I  used  to  hear  them  in  my  boyhood  ! 
There  would  be  more  knowledge  of  English  country  l3e  and 
character  thus  brought  to  light  than  has  ever  yet  been  by  the 
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keenest  or  most  honest  observer.  What  tales,  what  jokes^  what 
scenes  and  characters,  has  every  old  village,  that  live  only  there, 
and  die  for  ever  to  the  world  at  large !  Sunlit  side  of  the  odorous 
haycock  ;  russet  and  shady  side  of  the  corn-shock ;  sweet 
shadow  of  the  summer  tree  where  the  labouring  rustics  and  the 
rustic  dames  and  dams^s-  refresh  themselves  from  their  field- 
labours  ;  sunny  ingle  of  farm  and  hamlet-inn  I  what  wealth  of 
wit  and  humour,  story  and  exhibition  of  life,  do  you  daily  enjoy 
and  then  let  perish,  &at  would  enrich  the  written  page,  beyond 
the  proudest  stretch  of  imagination !  Where  was  it  but  here  that 
Shi^peare  picked  up  his  exhaustless  affluence  of  sly  humour, 
quaint  adage,  flash  of  rustic  wit,  snatch  of.  merry  or  melancholy 
song,  and  rare  treasury  of  home  knowledge  of  human  nature  ? 
What  a  field  for  him  would  have  been  my  native  hamlet !  What 
a  strange  old  scene  it  must  have  been  in  my  father's  time  !  There 
was  old  Squire  Fletcher  that  lived  at  the  Hall,  and  old  Eester 
Coldough  that  lived  at  Godkin  House  up  in  the  fields  ;  they  were 
the  old  gentlemen  of  the  place,  and  the  centre  of  the  village  knot 
of  merry  fellows  that  made  the  King  of  Prussda,  the  chief  ale- 
houBOt  ring  with  their  mirth.  And  how  often  was  the  mirth,  at 
their  expense  !  For  there  was  Bick  Eedfern  the  wit»  to  turn  it 
against  them,  and  Sammy  Hand,  a  new  purchaser  in  the  parish^ 
aid  Adam  Woodward  the  baker,  and  Tom .  Marshall  the  shqpi- 
keeper,  and  Bill  Newton,  and  Jack  Shelton,  the  greatest  scape-^ 
grace  of  the  place,  to  join  in  the  laugh. 

Old  Squire  Fletcher  was  the  very  soul  of  goodrnature,  and.  old 
Kester  Colclough  ''  as-  soft  as  a  boiled  turnip/'  to  use. the  phrase 
that  Dick  B.edfem  used  in  describing  hha.  These  two  old 
worthies  were  like  many  others  who  have  lived  on  their  here* 
ditary  property,  without  exertion,  labour  or  carev  tiU  their  very 
intellect  seemed  to  have  turned  into  fat  and  good  fellowdiip,  iSSl 
at  last  botlt  family  and  estate  expired  of  inanition.  So  simple 
was  old  Kester,  or,  as  the  village  in  its  dialect  .called  him,  '<  Old 
Mester  Ooldoughv"  that  he  was  the.  perpetual  butt  of  the  wagff» 
and  when  he  heard  of  any  pranks  or  mischief,  he  declared  posi* 
tively  that  it  must  be.  done  by  "  Bill  Newton,  Jack.  Shelton,  or 
somebody  else  I  " 

Diok  Redfenvwas  the  only  one  of  >  those  jolly  companions  .who 
waalefb  in  my  time.  I. remember  him  a  thin  old  fellow,  as, crazy 
as  one- muoh.  more  reaowned  for  wit.  Dean  Swift,  was  in  his  latter 
days*.    He  was  .the*  last  melancholy  relic  of  his  generation.;  allhia 
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cot^empoFudes/weFe  dead,  and  aU.hia  ''  quips  aud  craaki  *'  wero 
daad.vntht  then..  He  would  comev light  and  thin^.  aiuLgirej  as  a 
shadew/  down  toi  the  Fall,' .my  graadfather'a  houae,  a  mile  helow 
the  viUagjOt  sit.him.doim.  a  moment,  talk.of  Bill. Newton,  Jack 
9fa^ton^  00  somehodj  else,  and.  then  say  resUessly  he  must  away 
to.  ''  the^FaUv'.'  where  he  actually  was*  and  when  he  got*  to  the 
village,  say  he  must  away  ''  to  the  village,  for  old  Squire  Fletcher 
^^•psu^  ColeU>-gVw«  w«ti^.>r.hia..tU.Kiaftof 

A.  move  melancholy  ruin  o£  a  right-merry  fellow  cannot  he 
imagined*.  Old.  Squire  Fletcher  had  long  .lain  in-  his  vault  under 
the^yew-tcee-;  and: Bill  Newton  and  Jack  Shelton  had  vanished 
under  their  .graaey  mounds  ;  and  is  the  Hall  now  lived  one  Sampson 
Hooksi — for-  the  people  would  never  honour  him  with  the  titld'of 
squice. ;  and. the  sons  of  Bill  Newton  wei^hecomahis  prey  and  the- 
preyof*  his 'bailiff,  Joe  Ling*.  But  of  these  meaanon,  when  wo 
hare,  waadored  haek  a  little  over  the  earlier  days  of  poor  Dick. 
Bedlem^ 

Dick  had  «bemi  a  wag  from. his  ladhood,  and  could  not  help  it* 
It- wn&hred  in  him  ;  and^  as  he  used  to  say  himself; ' '  what  is^bred  in . 
theJbone  will  never  be  out  of  the  £esh. '.'  He  had  a  head,  and  it  had 
its.  hoBsps,  that  were  snre:^to  bring  him  as  many  knocks — thou^ 
there  were  no  phrenologists  bom  then  to  tell  him  the  reason  of  it 
Hfr-oouidjio  more  help  being  a  wag,  than  Sam  Foote.  could.  He 
(Mice  thought  he  would  be  a  farmer ;  but  while  he  was  learmng  the 
mdiments  of.  that,  profession,  his  humour  ppit  his:  mistress  out  of. 
hinoouv. with,  him,  and  he  was  ordered  to  carry  hia  *' frumps  and 
faia.impudence  away  with  hioiu ' ' 

.  His  offisnce  was  merely  what:  the  German  i wags,  Eulenspegel, . 
useditObaA'ont  so  many  people  with, ,  showing  them>  the  truths  not 
in.  a^fmboi,  hntdn  a  matter,  of  faet.     His  mistress  kept  cows  and 
sald3mlk4  and. one  day  sh»  said  to..Diok,.  "Dick,  g^e  the. cows- 
some  iuBnips,»ajul  give  the  best  cow  twice  as  many  as.  the  rest*.**^ 

Dick  very  soberly  served.all  the  cowa  with  about  a  peck  a  piece, 
and  then..reac«d  i^ut  two  pecks  round,  the  pump,  in  the  .yju:d.' 
Iher9jieeded«no  explanation  of  this  oddact-  The'  conscience.(^ 
the  £2M>d  woman  flashed .in<  her  face ;  sha  carae.ont  like  aheroine.; 
flm^/iJwoom: at  the. head* that' stovted  sueh  a. mischievous. idea^i 
whiclciifould  have  mada  itsing  ionvrdly  if .  it  .had  not  hadua  jnoat 
admirable'  capacity  of. ducking, . and  bade  lum.come'  for  his  wages- 
wfceahB  wanledthemk    Diak  flew  ODt.of.-theiyard.iiMter  than  the 
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dame  had  flown  out  of  tbe  bouse,  and  nefer  eame  again  ^  ids 
wages  ;  but  wbeneyer  tHe  good  woman  appeared  in  tlie  v^ge,  iie 
was  sure  to  appear  on  the  wall  of  the  churehjard,  itseif  'i^^g 
level  with  the  inside  of  the  wall  and  high  above  the  street,  and  as 
she  went  past,  call  out,  amid  the  laughter  of  his  fellow-boys  and 
of  the  village,  "  Good  Mother  Watery,  how  goes  it  with  the  iron- 
tailed  cow?" 

'  It  was  not  many  weeks  before  Dick's  wages  were  paid  to  his- 
mother,  with  an  offer  to  apprentice  him  to  a  plumber  and  glazier 
twenty  miles  off.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Dick  disappeared 
for  a  season.  The  biography  of  his  apprenticeship  is  unknown. 
He  came  from  time  to  time  for  a  few  days'  holiday  to  his  native 
village,  and  every  time  turned  the  old  place  upside  down  with  his 
tricks,  his  jokes,  his  fun  and  his  cleverness.  He  could  play  on  the 
fiddle  to  a  miracle  ;  and  as  soon  as  his  time  was  out,  he  set  up  as 
plumber  and  glazier,  fiddler  and  wag  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
So  long  as  the  village  church  stands,  so  long  will  Dick  Redfem  be 
talked  of :  how  he  was  the  soul  of  all  parties  where  he  came ; 
how  he  made  the  parlour  at  the  King  of  Prussia  the  merriest 
place  in  England  ;  how  old  Squire  Fletcher  used  to  laugh  till  he 
cried,  and  fall  off  his  chair  at  Dick's  nonsense ;  and  how  old 
Kester  Colclough  declared  that  neither  Bill  Newton,  Jack  Shelton, 
nor  anybody  else  could  come  up  to  him  ;  how  he  used  to  propagate 
the  most  extraordinary  stories  by  appearing  to  read  them  out  of  the 
newspaper,  of  which  he  was  always  the  reader  in  the  parlour  at  the 
King  of  Prussia ;  how  these  stories  were  told  the  whole  country  round, 
and  declared  to  be  in  the  newspapers  ;  but  when  people  looked  for 
them  they  were  not  to  be  foimd  ;  on  which,  Dick,  when  appealed 
to,  would  say,  "  Did  I  read  that  ?  If  I  did,  I  have  forgotten  it. 
Nay,  lad,  I  rayther  think  thou  must  ha'  dreamed  it !"  How  Dick 
went  round  the  country  with  Bill  Newton  and  Jack  Shelton '  as 
itinerant  showmen,  as  Dick  said,  to  show  his  comrades  what  fools 
there  were  in  the  country ;  how  they  gave  out  that  they  had  a 
most  outlandish  animal  to  exhibit,  and  always  hired  a  bam  for  the 
purpose  ;  how  they  hung  up  a  sheet  across,  and  Dick  entertained 
the  people  with  a  long  and  wonderful  story  of  the  wonderful  pro- 
perties of  this  animal,  while  Bill  Newton  took  the  sixpences  at 
the  door,  and  Jack  Shelton  made  uncouth  noises  behind  the  sheet, 
which  filled  the  people  with  the  strongest  expectation,  tiD,  the 
house  being  filled,  Dick  and  Jack  withdrew  behind  the  sheet, 
and  all  three  stole  silently  out  of  the  other  door  and  over  the  hiUs 
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as  Jkit  as  ikej  eovld,  laughing  dl  the  time  at  the  concourse  of 
tniflstons  in  ^e  bam,  who  sate  and  sate  until  some  <Hie  at  length, 
iSlnig  a  corner  of  the  i^eet,  astonished  the  vhole  assembly  bj  the 
^iiomaiy  of  nothing  1 

This  eaapaign  made  die  King  of  Prussia  uproarious  with 
laughter  and  applaine  for  a  whole  winter  ;  but  old  Squire  Fletcher 
asserting  that  this  might  pass  with  the  country  hawbucks,  but 
would  not  do  with  the  sharp  chaps  of  the  towns,  and  old  Mester 
Gcdclough  saying,  **  No,  no,  neither  Bill  Newt<m  nor  Jack  Shelton, 
nor  nobody  else,  could  pass  off  their  jokes  on  the  townsmen,"  the 
three  set  off  again.  There  was  soon  seen  at  fairs  and  statutes  far 
and  wide,  a  booth  with  a  large  placard  on  the  front : — **  Here  all 
good  people  are  taught,  in  two  minutes,  and  at  the  small  charge 
of  one  shilling,  how  to  carve  without  cutting  themselves." 
'  There  was  soon  seen  an  eager  crowd  assembled  before  this 
booth.  Everybody  was  asking  those  who  came  out  whether  it 
were  worth  seeing,  and  everybody,  with  a  knowing  shake  of  the 
head,  said,  "  Oh,  very,  very  !     See  it  by  all  means !  " 

So  in  went  everybody,  and  there  they  saw  a  man — ^it  was  Dick 
—standing  with  a  huge  round  of  beef  before  him,  cutting  with  the 
edge  of  the  knife  turned  from  him,  the  most  delicate  slices,  and 
exclaiming  the  while,  **  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  always  cut  in  this 
direction,  and  you  will  never  cut  yourselves  !  ** 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  exclaimed  everybody  ;  and  Dick,  grave  as  a 
judge,  always  replied,  "  Yes,  all,  and  sufficient ;  always  cut  in 
this  direction^  and  it  is  impossible  you  can  cut  yourselves." 

The  people  vexed  at  their  folly,  but  ashamed  to  confess  it,  with- 
drew, and  as  they  passed  out,  crowds  of  eager  waiters  demanded 
"  Is  it  worth  seeing  ?  "  To  which  many  replied,  '*  Oh,  certainly  ! 
See  it  by  all  means  !  " 

Thus  went  Dick  and  his  comrades  safe  and  sound  all  round  the 
country,  and  returned  to  their  village  in  some  months,  with  their 
bags  loaded  with  the  money  of  the  ninny-hammers  of  the  towns, 
and  to  the  no  small  amazement  of  old  Squire  Fletcher  and  old 
Hester  Colclough. 

From  that  day  they  reigned  the  oracles  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  not  a  trick  could  be  played  but  old  Kester  declared  it  to  be 
the  work  either  of  "  Bill  Newton,  Jack  Shelton,  or  somebody  else." 

If  Dick  made  them  merry  at  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  made  them 
just  as  merry  in  every  other  house.  He  was  a  free  guest  in  every 
cottage  and  farm,  all  round.     Wherever  he  came,  there  came  with 
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fBdio^and  .wmdar*  Tker  diildceiu  sbontad  aad  dappedt.thmc:. 
lundsf  foE  hA'.plajred' thAi&fiU  sorts  o£  good-lmmoureditnoksy  aadt. 
romped  witk  thenv  like,  a^  great  lad*.  Tha  gpls  all  soiiled  amk 
blushed  as  he  came  near,  for  he  was  sure  to>  hava  some,  foiuqg 
thing  to^  say  to  them*  of  their  sveethearts-;  and  all  the  country 
fellows 'stood  witk  their  moulhs.wide  }open  when  he  spoke,  for  thefi 
expected,  that  ^something  W4mderful  would  drop  out  of  his. 

But  he  did..not  draw  mwe  smiles  out  of  their  faces  thaaha^did 
capers/ out  of  their,  legs  ;  forrhe. was  the  only-fiddbir  at'^wakecer 
'Whitsuntide  that  they  would 'have..  Nay,  ya  fiddle,  they- said» 
spoke. and  made  them  leap<  about  like  peaa  iw  a  frying-pan.. 

My  father,  <once  coming  out  of  Derby  on  &madLet-day,  savrfr 
ffeeeX  erovrd  assembled.on  Chestec-green,  and  heard  from  it  at'thi^ 
same  time  the  merry  nmuG.  of  a: fiddle,  and «the  most  boisteEOUSu 
laimrhter;  A&  he  came  neacer,  he>  thought,  why,  that  can»be  no 
dher  fidcHe  than  Dick  Redfern's.;  and  so  he^xoda  quietly  up,  and 
peeped  over^  the- heads'  of  the  crowd  into,  the  interior  of  the  cu«ley 
Sure  enough,*  there,  stood  Dick  Redfera  fiddling  away- widi  all  his 
might,  and  witL  a  graadty.S(^d  as- that.of.  the  ^tone-post  against 
which  he  leaaed*  whilst  ^v4io>  should  there  baleapii^.  and  skipping, 
about  to  the. sound  of  the.fiddle,  but  aianky  old  gardenerof  the 
village,  Jonathan  Moore.  ■  Dick's  fiddie  did  indeed  seem»  to.speak» 
and  Jonathan  obeyed 'all  its  injunctions  to.  the.  letter,,  amid.  th&, 
continuous  laughter:  of  the.  bystanders..  The«  fiddle  said,  as  plainly 
as*  could  be,  <<  Lie.  time*  down,  Jonathan)!  roll  over,  J^HiathaaJ 
up  again,  Jonathan  I  whirl,  theec  rounds .  Jonathan  ! .  spim-  aw&y^ 
s^n  away^  spin  ama^j  Jonathan' !  " 

Every  note  of  the  fiddle  told  oa.  Jonathan. .  just  as.  the  strings 
twitches  on  the  paper,  hailequinw  Noi^hewias  prosttate^  cm  the- 
green  ;  now  rolling  over ;  now  sprin^ng  up^  and  now  whirlings 
roand  and  round  likei  Sr  mad.Dendse  at  hu  devotions..  My  fadier 
rode  quietly. off  again  without  being  pjaroeiycd by.  Jonathan ,  theo^ 
the  twinkle  of  Diok  Redlem's  eyea  gaveosign^  that  he  was  wel^ 
enough  p«c«w4by.:hin». , 

A  few  days  after  this  Jonathan  was  nailing  up.  s(HnB  tneAcfap 
my  fSathcF,  for  wh<Mn.  he  almost  daily  w«idced^  win^  after  standing 
aaydbok]ng.at>him.soa»!timey«her<saidt»  "  WdyLdoae^.  Jonathfltti 
spin  away,  JonathaaJ ' ' 

J^MiathanrSlarted  4.  sfaoodicinenent,^  firat'tucniagjred,  and  tken 
white,  and' then,  exelaimed^.''  By  Gny^.Mestec,.  lAdsa  y9b^seefk 
user  tothar^da^  witluDiAk.on..Cha8t«r  Green  J  <   By-kddjr,  bnt4hat 
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fellow  fi  fiddle  has  witchcraft  iait  I  had  had  a  aup  of  alft 
at  th^  Fox  and.Owl^  and  just  aa  I  came  over  the  Gireen*  op  oomes 
Dick,  behind^me^  struck  jiptwitiL-hisf  fiddle  ;  I  gasre  a  leap  half  aa 
high  as  myselfr  and  begaa  capeiiag  Away  spite  of  mysdf.  If  I 
nmat  have  died  for  it  the  next  moment»l. could  not  have,  helped 
m^^M,  The  fiddle  screeched,  mj  limbs  went — and  'od  rot  it» . 
though ! — ^botl  'd.  rayiher  ha'  gen  onjthing  than  jo  should  ha' 
seenune  sLoh  an.-old  fool ! " 

.  Dick  Jiad  often  businessat  Eastwood,  about  two  miles  fron».his. 
own  yiilage,  and  as  often  made  the  guests  merry  by  his  fun  at  the 
Sunihere.  In.  Eastwood  lived  an  old  herbalist^,  one  Amos  Wire  ; 
one  of  those  single,  credulous  old  men  of  the  last,  and  even,  of  the 
pjresent  generation,  in  country  places,  who  still  belieye  all  that 
Culpepper  says.  He  accordingly  gathered  his  plants  in  particular: 
phases  of  th&  moon,  and  under  the  particular  planets  that  Cul- 
pepper .directs,  and  doctored  a  host  of  people  as  simple  as  himself. 
Dick  Redfem  was  yery  fond  of  sitting  an  hour  with  old  Amos,  to 
hear  him  .talk  of  *'  yarbs  and  trines,  tangents  and  culminations,'' 
or  to  wander  .with  him  into  woods  and  meadows,  as  he  gathered  his 
medicinal  plants,  and  conTerse  with  a  well-assumed  gravity  on  all 
his^subjectsrof  faith  and  fancy. .  It  was  rich  food  for  the-  parlour 
of.the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  so .  well  did  he  play  his  part,  that 
Amos  took  .the  strangest  fancy  to  him,  and  Dick  declared  that  he 
believed  that  if  he  were,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  command  old 
Amos  to  do  the  rashest  deed,  he. would  verUy,  do  it,  such  was  }iis 
<^d-like  credulity.  ^ 

This  gave  a  hmt  to  Bill  Kewion  and  Jaok  Shelton,.  who  thought 
that  they  could  strike  out  of  it  a^  benefit  for  their  Mend.,  Accord<- 
ingly,  they  appeared  under  the  window  of  Ames's  parlour,  where 
he. slept  in  ilia,  low  cottage  of  one  story,  before  it  grew  light  one.- 
morning,  and  one  of  them  said,  in  a  solemn  tone,  ''Amos! 
Amos !  '  On  which  poor .  Amos^  .who  was.  probably  lying  awak* 
thinking, of  his  plants  and. planets,  immediately  made  answer,  in: 
awoice.  of  tho'deepest  revesence,  **  Speak,  Lord,.ibr  thy  saivant 
heareth !"  To  which  the  rogues  without  rejoined,!  "Amos! 
AnosJ  I  command  thee.  to.  asise  and  breakl  aU  the  chuneh 
windowstl" 

To.whickAmos..ai  onc&.rqdied,  /'  Lord !    thy  sanrant  will  obey) 
theoiirf 

On  thia^  theutwo  rogues  hastened,  away  to  watch  in  the  churchi* 
jjtfidt  £00.  the  approach  of <wthe  ..old.  man^     As  he  did.  not .  arrive^ 
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howeyer,  so  sooin  as  they  expected,  and  as  tlie  dawn  rapidly  ad- 
vanced, tbey  fell  to  and  demolished  the  windows  themselves,  and 
hastened  away,  knowing  that  Dick  Redfem  would  have  to  glaze 
them,  and  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  capital  job  for  him.  Amos, 
who,  though  old  and  slow,  was  as  zealous  as  he  was  credulous,  soon 
after  appeared  on  the  scene,  armed  with  a  long  leaping-pole  which 
he  had  used  in  nimbler  days,  to  enable  him  to  spring  across  streams 
and  bogs,  on  his  herbalist  rambles.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he 
see  that  the  windows  were  all  broken,  than,  with  a  look  of  asto- 
nishment and  self-reproach,  he  made  his  retreat. 

Scarcely  was  daylight  established,  when  the  strange  discovery 
of  the  demolition  of  the  windows  was  made,  and  flew  all  over  the 
parish.  Many  were  the  conjectures  who  the  sacrilegious  depre- 
dators could  be,  and  some  one  soon  said  that  he  had  seen  old  Amos 
Wire  coming  in  haste,  at  daybreak,  out  of  the  churchyard,  armed 
with  his  rantipole.  This  was  enough  :  Amos  was  speedily  sum- 
moned to  the  presence  of  the  Squire,  who  was  the  magistrate. 
Accused  of  the  fact,  Amos  did  not  attempt  to  deny  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  frankly  declared  that  he  had  been  called  upon  by  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  to  go  and  do  that  deed,  and  went  on  purpose  ; 
but,  to  his  astonishment,  had  found  that  he  had  not  been  active 
enough  in  his  zeal,  and  that,  to  his  unspeakable  mortification, 
some  more  faithful  servant  had  been  employed  to  execute  it. 

Such  was  the  well-known  truth  and  simplicity  of  Amos,  that 
both  magistrate  and  clergyman  saw  at  once  that  the  thing  was  the 
work  of  some  designing  scoundrels  who  meant  to  have  made  a  tool 
of  him,  but  had,  probably,  as  was  the  fact,  found  him  too  tardy  in 
his  motions.  He  was  therefore  dismissed,  and  a  messenger  was 
sent  off  for  the  glazier,  our  Dick.  But  the  two  perpetrators  were 
before  him,  had  related  what  they  had  done,  and  what  a  famous  job 
it  would  be  for  him.  To  their  great  amazement,  however,  instead 
of  signs  of  correspondent  joy  in  Dick's  face,  they  saw  him  stand  as 
if  he  were  shot,  and  with  a  face  white  as  a  ghost,  he  exclaimed, 

"  *0d  rot  it,  lads  !  You  've  done  for  me !  /  glaze  the  whole 
ckwrch  hy  the  year  /" 
'  This  was  a  blow  too  much.  It  spoiled  for  awhile  all  his  mirth. 
It  cost  him  the  whole  of  his  spare  capital  to  repair  the  disastrous 
labour  of  his  friends,  who,  thimderstruck  at  the  announcement  of 
a  fact  of  which  they  had  never  dreamed,  slunk  away  and  dared  not 
for  many  a  day  to  show  their  faces  at  the  King  of  Prussia. 
^  Dick  faithfully  repaired  all  the  windows  with  glass  of  the  best 
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quality,  never  asking  a  consideration  of  the  parish  for  so  unlooked 
for  an  accident ;  and  as  for  Bill  Newton  and  Jack  Shelton,  they 
were  as  poor  as  church-mice  themselves,  and  could  not  help  him 
to  repair  their  fault  by  helping  him  to  repair  the  windows.  From 
that  time  the  glory  of  the  King  of  Prussia  departed.  Old  Kester 
Colclough,  when  he  heard  of  the  transaction,  was  nearer  the  mark 
than  he  perhaps  had  ever  been  before,  for  he  protested  that  it 
''  was  certainly  Bill  Newton,  Jack  Shelton,  or  somebody  else." 

Old  Squire  Fletcher  died  soon  after.  Hester  Coldough  became 
too  infirm  to  get  to  the  village,  and  in  a  few  years  died  also.  Bill 
Newton  was  overtaken  by  troubles  which  curbed  his  spirit,  and 
Jack  Shelton  went  off  nobody  knew  whither.  Yet  for  many  a 
year  afterwards  did  poor  Dick  Redfem  wander  about  the  old 
neighbourhood;  a  thin,  grey,  and  crazy  fellow,  such  as  I  have 
described  him,  everybody  saying,  "  See  what  the  sharpest  wits 
may  come  to ! " 

When  he  was  dead,  little  property  was  found,  or  debts  in  his 
books  due  to  him  ;  there  were,  however,  these  singular  entries  : — 

Joe  Clay,  Dr.  £«.€?. 

To  putting  out  my  eye  with  a  stick,  at  the  King'of  Prussia  .  ,     .    0  10    6 

Sam  Argil],  Dr. 
To  breaking  me  two  fiddlesticks 110 

Thus  he  valued  his  eyes  at  exactly  two  fiddlesticks. 
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Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  is  perhaps  the  finest  square  in 
Europe  ;  the  very  irregularity  of  its  edifices,  adding  to  the  beauty  of 
its  appearance.  At  its  north  side,  and  fianked  by  that  very  hand- 
some structure,  the  Surgeon's-hall,  is  York-street ;  where  the 
subject  of  this  brief  sketch  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  ; 
and  where  "  Bertram,"  "Woman,"  and  "  Melmoth  the  Wanderer," 
were  written  :  it  is  a  dull  gloomy  street,  of  spacious  and  respectable 
buildings,  occupied  altogether,  at  the  present  time,  by  professional 
men,  surgeons  and  attorneys,  and  situate  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter,  of  which  Maturin  for  many  years,  and  to  the  close  of 
his  existence,  was  the  popular  and  respectod  minister. 
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!lt  is  now  long  ago,  Bince  a  gib  in  cdHege,  fonder  of  ramUing  on 
the  mountainA  of  Wicklow  than  of  confined  rooms  and  academic 
faldls — ^fonder  of  poetry- ^an* of  Euclid — ^I  accidentally  became 
acquainted  with  'Mr.  'Maturin,  an  aoquaintance  *  that  erentuaUy 
ripened  into  intimacy.   He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  young 
persons :  of  a  cheerfid'  disposition '  himsdf,  he  delighted  to  reci- 
pcocate  it  withr  others ;  and  Ihayeseen  him  playing  on  a  grass-'plat 
with  a  troop  of  children,  himself  as  .gay  as  any  of  them,  i^hen, 
being  bald,  they  were  always  sure,  to  make  an  attack  upon  his 
wig,  while  he  chased  the  successful -depredator?  through  the  alleys 
of  the  garden,  laughing  heartily  at 'the  ludicrous  plight  to^hich 
their  roguery  had  reduced  him.     I*  was  a  member  at  that  time  of 
an  .amateur  company  of  actors,  who  gloried  in  the  high-sounding 
appellation,  ''"Eoscians.*'   'We  had  engaged* a  very  pretty  Ktlie 
theatre,  fitted  up  by  a  man  named  Larkin,  an  auctioneer,  at 
the  rear  of  his  sale-rooms  in  Gbtifton-street.  Larkin  had,  I  befiere, 
been  himself  a  member  in  his  early  days  of  aproyincial  company, 
and  hence  the  manifestation  of  a  passion,  that  eren  worldly 
prudence  could  not  altogether  restrain.   The /memory ^  and  the 
feeling  of  the  memory  of  these  days,  will  never  leave  me,  when, 
proud  of  my  red  ribbon  of  membership,  and  my  wand  of  office  as 
steward — ^for  I  was  too  bashful  for  the  boards — I  paraded*  ^e  room 
(we  had  no  envious  distinctions  of  our  company)  or. stood  to  talk 
gaily  with  my  friends,  especially  with  one,  and  thought  myself  the 
happiest  and  the  highest  of  human  kind. 

I  believe  there  are  few  young  men  fond  of  nature  and  poetiy, 
who  have  not  at  some  time  expressed  their  feeling  in  verse  ;  and,  it 
being  known  that  I  waraddicted  to  riiyming,  I  was  requested  by  my 
amateur  companions  to  furnish  them  with  an  epilogue,  to  be  spoken 
on  a  particular  occasion. .  One  of  the  members  of  our  society 
had  some  knowledge  of  Mr..Maturin,  and'  had  presented  him  with 
tickets,  thinking  very  justly  that  the  presence  of  the  only  autlior 
in  our  city  (Shiel  and  Lady  Morgan  no  longer  dwelt- there),  and  that 
individual  the  author  of  "  Bertram,"  would  confer  an  honour  on  us, 
and  add  a  stimtdus  to  our  juvenUe  exertions.  The  verses  df  my 
epilogue,  at  that  early  period  of  myBfe,  were,'  I  have  no  doubt,'  sdffi- 
ciently  pretensional  and  puerile  ;-^theyhave  altogether  evaporated 
from  my  remembrance,  but  they  had  the -good  fortune  at  the  time 
.to  please,  and  procure  me  an  introduction  to  Mr.^Maturin,  ahd 
from  that  period  till'his  dea^  I  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  his  conver- 
sation and  society. 
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'At  tbe  end  of 'the  play,  as  I  Hngvred  bende  bkn  attracted  by 
his '  name  and  his^  remarks  on  onr  performance,  he  invited  *  me  to 
acemnpany  him  home  ;  and  baring  doncfio,  to  partake  of^bia  simple 
supper,  -irhich  I  ^remember  well  consisted  of  poached  eggs  and 
spinach:  as  I  also  remember  the  nefvansness  that  -seized  me 
at'beiiig  called  on- to  sustain  'a  conyersation^witb  an  author  of  bis 
;poitttionAand-celebrity  in  tbe  Hteraryworld  r  ibeanthor  of  oneof  our 
'feirsnccessfiil  tragedies ;  ibe  friend  of  Scott  and  Byron ;  and  from 
whom  better  things  might  have  been  expected  if  he  bad  not  been 
promatm'ely  carried  off  at  an  early  age. 

"^^Ebe  inside  of  the  bonse  was  gloomy  *and' melancholy  in  the 

extreme  :  just  the  bousefor  the  romancist  who  penned  ^''Melmotb.** 

The  doll  kitchen  candle  of  theseramt  threw  but  a  faint  Hght; 

and  my -feet  struck  with  a  lonely  somid'on  the  naked  "flags  of  the 

hall,  which  was  *  barely  lomisbed  with'  two '  diairs  sunDOuated  b)r 

"bis -crest,  a-gaSloping  horse ;  tbe  stasnrwere  without  ctaipets.     On 

"enteripg'tbe  drawing-room,  it -almost  appeared  to  be  tmfandsbed. 

!A.' simple  "drugget' partly  covered  the^  floor,  and  a  small  table"  stood 

in'^lheicentre  : '  btit  tbe  entire-'end  *nearefit  the  door  was  occupied 

'bya'^^'iiian^coTered^itb  scarlet,  ^wbiob' appeared  strangely 'ont  of 

character  wMi  tbe'general'ineagreness'of  tbe  apartment ;  beside 

Ibe^ftldingHloorswas'afiquare  piano  ;  -at  the  "fire  was  placed  an 

•  old -arm  chair, 'in  which  I-  afterwards  saw  him  sit  for  many  u 

'^weary  hour,^"till  lihree  'or  four  o'clock  in*  the  morning,  wbUe  writing 

'^le  ^''Albrgenses  ';*'  and^on  a  small  work-table  between  the  windows 

■  lay  ti'Yery  ancient  writing-desk.    *Buch  was  my  first  ^linipse-  of 

'ibemtbor's  tiomicile,  wbicli  had  once  been  a  witness  of  rcopj 

illflvsnsnt  *  scenes . 

^'Whcn  ^Sir  Walter  ^oott '  had  forwarded  Maturin's  tragedy  of 
''Bertram  *  -  to  Lord  Byron^'at  that  time  'a  memberof  ihe  oommittoe 
'6f  Bmry-lane,  his  lordship,  struck  with 'its  merits,  had  it*  imme- 
diately prepared  for  representation  ;  its  success  Was  sudden,  and 
immense.     At-'that  ;period,  -although  known  as  an  author,  from 
the  time  of  pubfiisbing  bi^  **  Montorio, "  while  yet  almost  a  yoirth,  he 
wii8rbut*a|>oorand  struggting  curate, ^with  a  young  and  increasing 
'Inmfy/ possessed  of  extremely  ^poiislM^  tastes,  and  elegant  habits^ 
'wiii^  leannot'^e- indulged 'in 'Without  -expense;  and  seeing  thus 
"une^^ctedly '  «id!  largely  -an  opening^botb  for  fame  and '  profit,  be 
'badFfor  a 'time  forgotten- tbe  dictates  of -prudence,  and  ahnost^  the 
ne^Maaory  restrictions  of  bis  profession,  in  the  'gratification  bfbis 
^passion  for  the  refined  aiid  8plendid,'and  ^abandoned  bimsdif  to  a 
drearn'of-snccess/that  warnerer  entirelyTedised. 
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On  his  arriyftl  in  London,  he  was  very  much  flattered  and 
careesed  hy  some  persons  of  rank  on  the  committee  of  the  theatre  ; 
and  heing  invited  to  their  houses,  he  was  captivated  hj  the  agn^- 
niens  of  their  society — ^the  splendour  and  elegance  that  surrounded 
them ;  and  his  corresponding  taste  made  him  imagine  that  he 
could  transfer  something  of  this  on  his  return  to  his  own  residence, 
and  that  he  could,  he  the  cause  and  centre  of  pursuits  and  pleasures 
similar  to  those  that  had  attracted  him.  With  the  literary  men  of 
the  metropolis  at  that  time  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  well 
pleased  ;  he  met  several  of  them  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Colburn,  who 
hud  previously  published  for  him,  and  expeciting  naturally  enough, 
as  a  stranger,  a  rich  treat  from  their  conversation,  he  confessed 
himself  considerably  disi^pointed. 

Having  derived  considerable  emolument  from  the  Author's  Night 
and  copyright  of  *'  Bertram,"  and  deeming  now  that  a  source  of  un- 
failing independence  was  opened  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  furnish 
the  house  that  I  then  saw  so  despoiled,  in  a  style  of  extravagant 
elegance  and  expense,  and  to  give  entertainments  to  all  that  sur- 
rounded his  fame  with  their  flatteries.  The  walls  of  the  parlours 
were  done  in  panels,  with  scenes  from  his  novels^  painted  by  an  artist 
of  some  eminence  ;  the  nchest  carpets,  ottomans,  lustres,  and  marble 
tables  ornamented  the  withdrawing  rooms ;  the  most  beautiful  papers 
covered  the  walls,  and  the  ceilings  were  painted  to  represent  clouds, 
with  eagles  in  the  centre,  from  whose  claws  depended  brilliant 
lustres.  When  I  knew  him  first  all  this  had  disappeared  :  his  sub- 
sequent tragedies  had  been  unsuccessful ;  he  became  embarassed ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  write  laboriously  for  bread.  Perhaps  the 
peculiar  nature  of  his  literary  productions  prevented  his  advance- 
ment in  his  profession,  though  certainly  no  curate  in  the  diocese 
performed  its  duties  more  zealously  and  irreproachably  ;  but  tra- 
gedies and  romances  are  not  esteemed  by  the  public  the  best 
preparation  for  a  bishopric,  although  it  is  to  a  bishop  that  we 
owe  the  first  romance.  Home  was  excluded  the  communion  of 
the  Scotch  church  for  his  ''  Douglas,"  and  Mr.  Maturin  himself  felt 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  apology  and  explanation  in  a  preface  to  one 
of  his  later  publications.  There  was  an  idle  story  afloat,  that  an 
official  from  the  Castle  had  been  directed  to  call  one  evening  with 
an  ofler  of  its  patronage,  but  that  finding  him  employed  with  some 
adult  college  pupils  in  acting  that  very  tragedy  of  "Douglas,"  he  had 
returned,  told  the  circumstance,  and  the  idea  was  abandoned. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Maturin  was  respectable  and  of  French  origin. 
The  family  tale  was,  that  a  lady  of  the  French  court  having  been 
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stopped  in  her  carriage  bj  a  basket  laid  in  the  street ;  when  it 
was  taken  up,  a  male  child  was  discovered  in  it,  richly  dressed  in 
the  most  expensive  lace  ;  this  child  she  adopted  and  educated, 
having  named  him  Mathurine  or  Matnriu,  from  the  street,  Rue  de 
Mathnrine,  in  which  he  was  found  ;  he  eventually  became  a  Ho- 
gonot,  and  emigrated.  Of  the  early  days  of  Maturin  I  can  say 
but  little  ;  but  on  knowing  subsequently  some  other  members  of  his 
family,  I  have  been  told  that  from  his  childhood  he  was  always 
remarkable  for  his  love  of  poetry  and  the  stage  ;  that  he  used  to 
sketch  short  dramas,  and  get  his  brothers  and  sisters  to  represent 
them,  and  that  he  was  particularly  skilled  and  attentive  in  their 
costume  and  accessories  ;  no  similar  abilities,  however,  were  shown 
by  his  brothers,  whose  lots"  in  life  were  very  different ;  but  his  sis- 
ters in  general,  who  idolised  him,  possessed  a  good  deal  of  his 
peculiar  tastes,  and  shared  with  him  something  of  his  talent.  It 
is  certain  that  he  himself  was  a  most  excellent  actor  ; — his  voice, 
his  declamation,  his  figure,  were  all  superior,  and  the  represen- 
tation of  the  chief  scenes  of  some  standard  play  was  the  constant 
and  rational  amusement  that  he  provided  for  the  young  men  of  rank 
and  fortune  that  were,  during  their  collegiate  course,  while  he  yet 
kept  pupils,  committed  to  his  care. 

He  was  very  early  in  Kfe  entered  of  the  University,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  Historical  Society,  the  chief  school  for  old 
Irish  oratory  and  public  men,  put  down  by  the  jealousy  of  govern- 
ment in  troubled  times,  and  though  many  exertions  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose,  never  since  restored.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  successful  candidate  for  scientific  distinction,  but  he  was 
a  very  elegant  classical  scholar,  and  he  was  elected  one  of  the  scholars 
of  the  University,  which  is  generally  considered  a  strict  test  of  classi- 
cal ability  ;  but  he  was  not  the  deep  student  of  derivations  and 
editions,  nor  the  pedant  of  Greek  metres, — ^he  felt  the  more  refined 
beauties  of  the  old  authors,  as  standards  of  universal  thought  and 
expression  ;  skimmed  the  surface  of  their  brightness,  and  made 
them  subservient  oftentimes  in  conversation  to  extremely  apt  and 
felicitous  quotation ;  he  was  also  extensively  read  in  old  French 
history  and  literature,  and  had  amassed  a  fund  of  strange  and 
heterogeneous  information.  His  University  acquaintance  was  chiefly 
of  a  literary  cast  similar  to  his  own,  and  his  special  friend  and  chum 
was  Croly.  He  was  subsequently  ordained,  and  entered  upon 
the  curacy  of  Loughrea.  The  confined  and  almost  isolated 
position  of  a  country  curate  could  scarcely  have  been  agreeable 
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to. a, young  man  of. his  ta8i;e8  and  pwrmiits;  for,  Qwi^t about 
thia;tixQe»J^e  had,  publlBked  his  first .  romancd  of '' Moojtoiia/.' 
its  £ieoond  tiil^,  that  of  th^  '*  Fatal  Hevenge/*  hanng^  bean, 
add«<i  by  the  bookseller^  BA\jmt&  attcactlro*  Thist  waa  ofUsa 
Raddljffe  schopl^  but  certainly  nat.  mere,  imilation  ;.  andtbeugb- 
now  lying,  perchanoe  n0glected^,on  the  shekel  of  some  vary  old 
circulating  library,  Jt.  has. been,  reputed  one  of  the  bast,  of <  his. 
productions,  and  procuired.  hioi  the  intima^p  and  friendship  of  Sir 
W^Uer  Scottfc.  At  Loughrea .  he.  was ^ an^  iamate.'for  some.^tamia  of 
th^  cA^e  of  the  .0 'Mores,  the  lineal  rdasceudants-of  the«oLd>.lxidi 
kiugptf of  that  4istcict •  I  h«fei  ofteax.Jhe«»d.  him.  speak ,  wilbxdaligbt 
of  J^t  imcient  structure,,  and  tbe.Irisb;hAjq»tality,he.these.e]4$^y^ 
and. -witnessed, .  He- was. an  enthusiastic  lover  of . antiq^mtfii  and. 
had  a  strange  passion  .for.  ej^ploring  , old.  and  deaolatehauses.;  in, 
s6  jpuch  so^.  that  when  Ihaxe  been  walking  ^dth  him  thcovgti^^ome. 
decayed  parts  of  Ihe  city,-  if,  any  house  particularly.  attiA^ted  Jwu» 
about  which  he  ims^ned  some:  history. to. attach,  or  fajMiad  it-had 
an,  air  of .  mystery,  Jia  would,  knock,  at  the.  door,,  and  ftodtsome 
^xciisja  for  examining  the  ioterior* 

Mr.^Maiurin's  father  ludding..a,high.  situation. in  thaJaslu|^t* 

-office,  and  taking  a  prominent  position  in^^someof^  the..public.  Instil. 

tuiions  of  the  city,  hi8rsoA<^  was*  soon..app»inted.to«the.cttcacy  of 

St.  Peter,  the rpiuish  inKwhidi.hd.waA«re&id4ent,r<^a..pai»sh,.tl^ 

firstinthe'city^.offgi:ieat'eajtent».a«di}ontaining>nM>st^  the*  wealth,, 
rank,  .and  talent  of  .the  metropojliis.  At  this  time  lie  mtnan^  a>yeiy 
amiable  and  accomplished  ..person,,  and  increased.  his<  intom^  by 
talking  college .  pi^^ls.  Thciigb.pimotiiaV^aBdcJrrepgoacbablfcan.  the. 
perfovmance  of.  his  ministerial  duties^yet^  partiLy.&rooL  his.  peculiar/ 
:geniustaiid  pursuits,  and  partly. bdeaJiseat. that, pei?iod,.pi»chaps, 
there,  was  not  sueh -a.  Stirling^  of.  life  .among,  the  cL^y,.it.doea.not 
ap^ar  thatiie  took  any.  prominent  part  among  his  brethren^  ,or< 
sovgbtfer  promotion,  by,such>cooduot : — ^he  did  his  duj^,  butJieFer. 
oveist^pedit*  Qe  wa^  ..universally -^  beloved  by>  the  pari&hianer^» 
whawere. proud  of  itaving^  man.o£  such  talents  in  theiz:  pulpit».aAd 
attracted  by  the  amenity  of  hiajnannera:  and,thQu^  th&moret 
religious  lamented  what  thoy  considered  the .  false  direction  of 
those,  talents,  and  others  reprehended  or  ridiculed  hia.  attache 
ment  to.  public  amusements^  .his  eccentric. . dress,. and- hiai. passion 
for.  .danoing,  yet  his  gaiety  of  .manner,  fascinating  qonveraM;ion, 
and .  .his  .gentle,;  goed-natured .  disposition,  disarmed  even .  prudent- 
CQusura  of  its. bitterness,.. .andoJ&en.conYer-ted.blama to  admiration.. 
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d^fjcfapy  defptgqwaitiww  ^of  thiidcgj;;  nor  eoddib;b»  atid, 
in-f^aum^i^ka^  Im^dmfilajmd}  emj^Asg  o£ -pnlpit  oraotovf  ;  Iniii 
0Bft'.«k:cifihwRiH>a[9^  wlnil  ke  afteBfnwds  ^piiiliihed  ivitir  gveiil; 

wBito  idkisng.Tdte>  dijf  ,iifaft' wmki^  1»mii|^  t  oooBpink  •  by  >  domeftiiQ 

iahi^^'Tmmmkk  iiin Afaiy wmhigfa,  lilka^^tointartbf'.tka.gnNliiaaK 
titft  of  rlwiayliiii  iwmiiiiiioii  Eoad.'^fiftHrtnmatiidlttiDMafaadrniw^ 
al^aaqiaetfiv  iabrAidii^MPaii  wKraBrtway  «b  .IMiavfttit  i»4» 
ixMBlsthn^hiM'neK^.  T]umrjimuirm»]ni;a  steuig^  Ta«UHki«i 
oi'Um^fm^namaii ' litifi«tii> gais^  MHL*gkoBDi« . aacL:- in- . ow  BamUos 
almg'  H  widheaatifelrgtwawy,  .<g  3iwftto<8mu.to>tfap^tBaristt  of-:Ji«iiMiiL 
and  Iwi^ipy  toilint'OMUi   iiioiwlai]>hiii]diei»  ;f!iuoiti^  that. 

g]!vw-«/biyib!;ta  .tfa8L*iv!Cffife«nB  jsi  tin  ALkGftijr^  I.  ifamm  ^kaaim « lam  kMfi 
CQfltetedr'MieBce^  and  ^eenupM^Md^  afartwrted  ?  fawn  ;aroBfthkiy 
aoMDid^vmy  aaiktlMitJMidcleiailbf  tbreak.  outimto  'sme^^^BveasioKiof. 
bo^wk*  fioH  rSipaiU;;^  ^mth  JhtgsMktaowwmsiJToiqiy  aame  ianxMnrite 
patMvi  mi  —iiT  my  ojiifli<a,;«wfei»ii  ?WMi»;Mpqiiigamftyoint  oiwniieam^ 
ByfVBilis  lbdittd*iiyttwr  y«iL  gaBeaynhani  toagk  4  bntibs  ilovod 
Stolt  i»rfe^  bMd^  and-^atodbdiGvabbdtag  jft^paiirteinfidD^  gri^iia 
sir  bI»1  11  gfwiudmd^Bia  ^i^nlb  smi^:  aih'  extract-to  1  antevtaim  ii»  wi^ 
oi!&«ur»i«mirtti9MBt      AncHiMr  -fivromite  ofibia.  was.  Hogi^  .idiafe/ 
baUwJr^o&^'ftiimf  JiiinieBy"  htt»hacHiPf»tenrt.     AmnHbiagnaoaUa 
canpwDiMi:^ .fa»«VMiB  ^oi^ihmmmeri  pesatasod .  o£  first«Mite -leanraflHu* 
tioaai  pvusR  ;  *li»'fiek€dite*y<Nu^etispMhlask(H»  t^o^fiOEfiMfe^wkh 
raftcU^ind'  ofaMft  8«i€otiai,:biit  he  ]Mlwr>liib>y<Mi^d«Nni  fnani  depth. 
t(HGbpA)  and'  thanigli  iawpafPtoiMMwerttyC^6*gianto£i  the  'mjaot  t  oj& 
tbwigiit»  lite '  Ookndge  (irvtemy .  em-  pmrnittmB^  bo  dislibsdrfar ;a. 
masdiaa  aMa#k  eii<  (hw^tngedyv   wUoh  tbe  iii  aucoesBi.of' tint. 
' '  Jkmone''  ^fa■KkiIl•lted ;  ^  and'  Wbad  iptepayad  >  ti^  retali&timriiBi^'tba 
pages  of  *'  Colbum's  Magazine/'  which  I  read. in  -ma— wript*>^>^ 
renaw  of  ^ObiutaM ''— 4)uiHii{faftda  Idb  ]iat«MiisBib«r'tO(hapra»eeii 
publasitod)::  h^^Wiaauthe  pba«iag4QcipvoviBatoffe,  butinat-.the^dmiie 
ayklki  'dMh!ia4KaoaHBi4tM4ni^afiibkto»«aktd'any«'af  hampart^^ 
seBlHiieiit»opcomnraaitiMia%  The-onirfKHWttbfii  was  ficedtiani^r  ntad^ 
wairiaa^aneeraagnhig  tbatvutaidet^iBaB  nat  paaitivdJgMuad  eccpiwniil^^oBh 
donn^danaiiy  paaeage^of ^S<$r^>tiiffie#and4Mlaiingittfaii4^  ha^eoaiam^d 
topaeaawwf  from "Sm^swrrem^  ei  ^ar^-tathe  neaiae-  o£  etesstty, 
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by  reposing  on  a  bed  of  eastern  poppy  flowers,  where  sleep  is 
death,  would  be  the  most  enviable  mode  of  earthly  exit ;  but  this 
he  uttered  altogether  as  a  doctrine  of  opinion,  and  not  of  purpose. 
Returning  late  in  the  evening,  it  was  then  after  a  slight  refresh- 
ment that  his  literary  task  commenced,  and  I  have  remained  with 
him  repeatedly,  looking  over  some  of  his  loose  manuscripts,  till  three 
in  the  morning,  while  he  was  composing  his  wild  romance  of  "  Mel- 
moth."  Moderate,  and  indeed  abstemious  in  his  appetites,  human 
nature,  and  the  over-busy  and  worked  intellect,  required  support  and 
stimulus,  and  brandy-and- water  supplied  to  him  the  excitement  that 
opium  yields  to  others  ;  but  it  had  no  intoxicating  effect  on  him  :  its 
action  was,  if  possible,  more  strange,  and  indeed  terrible  to  witness. 
His  mind  travelling  in  the  dark  regions  of  romance,  seemed  alto- 
gether to  have  deserted  the  body,  and  left  behind  a  mere  physical 
organism  ;  his  long  pale  face  acquired  the  appearance  of  a  cast  taken 
froni  the  face  of  a  dead  body  ;  and  his  large  prominent  eyes  took  a 
glassy  look  ;  so  that  when,  at  that  witching  hour,  he  suddenly,  with- 
out speaking,  raised  himself,  and  extended  a  thin  and  bony  hand, 
to  grasp  the  silver  branch  with  which  he  lighted  me  down  stairs, 
I  have  often  started,  and  gazed  on  him  as  a  spectral  illusion  of  his 
own  creation.  This  severe  labour,  continued  at  night  without  inter- 
mission during  the  composition  of  a  work,  was  occasionally  relieved 
by  the  enjoyment  of  music,  of  which  he  was  devotedly  fond  ;  his 
wife  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  private  singer  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  he  took  care  that  her  natural  abilities  should  ^  be 
improved  under  the  best  teachers  ;  he  was  a  good  theorist  in  music, 
accompanied  well,  but  had  no  voice  himself.  I  remember  these 
hours  especially  with  regret ;  he  was  indeed  a  lover  of  music,  and 
not  the  mere  affected  fanatico  of  an  art ;  and  the  silvery  strain  of 
the  simple  ballad,  or  the  bold  and  intervolved  harmony  of  the  con- 
certed piece  or  bravm-a,  alike  served  to  gratify  his  taste  or  open 
the  depths  of  his  feelings.  Another  delassement  was  attending  the 
weekly  re-unions  at  Lady  Morgan's,  while  she  yet  retained  her  rest-  ' 
dence  in  Kildare-street. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  his  personal  eccentricity,  and  I  shall 
now  describe  him  a  little  more  particularly,— ^not  for  the  sake  of 
ridicule,  which  did  not  attach  to  him,  but  that  I  may  present  a 
graphic  picture  of  his  appearance  ; — tall,  thin,  pale,  with  a  pen- 
sive expression  ;  large,  full,  but  lightless  eye  ;  a  graceful  figure  ; 
his  dress,  not  merely  on  those  countrv  rambles,  but  walking  the 
streets,  attracted  general  attention,  but  the  people  knew  it  was  - 
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Maturin,  and  lie  passed  without  molestation  ;  a  large  brown  roque- 
laure,  with  a  long  cape,  which  nearly  hung  to  his  feet,  and  wluch 
he  held  closely  round  his  person — ^its  colour  had  once  been  dark 
brown,  but  it  had  changed  by  time  to  that  of  high  toast  snuff ;  his 
nether  limbs  were  cased  in  old  black  web  pantaloons,  a  style  that 
had  once  been  fashionable  ;  his  long  feet,  thus  looking  longer,  were 
cased  in  well-worn  shoes  ;  his  small  hat  was  twisted  into  all  possible 
shapes,  brown  and  napless,  and  covered  with  ragged  crape ;  his 
small  wig  scarce  gave  a  stray  lock  to  cover  his  high  and  intel- 
lectual temples  ; — such  was  the  strange  figure  that  presented  itself 
to  citizens  and  strangers  ;  but  still,  the  one  could  perceive  that  he 
was  a  peifect  gentleman,  neither  decayed  nor  mad,  while  others 
only  looked,  smiled,  and  said,  "  There  goes  Maturin."  The  con- 
trast that  he  presented  sometimes  to  this  was  equally  strange. 
I  have  seen  him  dressed  in  canary-coloured  shapes,  and  black 
frock  of  most  fashionable  cut,  scarcely  reaching  to  his  knees  ; — 
these  trivial  variations  from  custom  or  propriety,  were  very  leniently 
regarded  in  general ;  some  might  laugh  at  him,  but  he  was  loved 
by  all. 

For  many  years  he  had  enjoyed  epistolary  intimacy  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  had  received  several  invitations  to  Abbottsford. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  he  could  not  accept  them ;  in  many  ways  they 
would  have  proved  beneficial  to  him.  I  have  seen  many  of  Sir 
Walter^s  letters,  which  were  models  in  their  way,  and,  like  him- 
self, kind,  simple,  sensible,  and  homely.  Maturin  from  the  first 
knew  him  to  be  the  author  of  **  The  Waverley  Novels,**  from 
a  letter  which  he  received  shortly  after  the  publication  of  one 
of  them,  containing  a  peculiar  Scotch  proverb  which  Sir  Walter 
had  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters — "  We  keep 
our  own  fish-guts  for  our  own  sea-maws.*'  On  Sir  Walters 
visit  to  Dublin,  he  had  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Maturin.  Alas  I  he  had  only  the  sad  consolation  of  paying 
a  visit  of  condolence  to  his  widow,  and  gazing  on  his  portrait 
in  crayons,  copied  after  his  death  from  a  portrait  which  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  numbers  of  "  Colbum*s  Magazine.*'  A  cast 
had  been  taken,  but  post-mortem  likenesses  are  never  true  ;  it 
appeared  for  a  time  in  the  shop  of  a  Dublin  bookseller,  but  was 
never  executed  in  marble.  The  affectionate  interest  that  Sir 
Walter  took  in  him  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  his  rude 
desk,  at  Marsh *s  library,  which  had  been  constructed  by  himself, 
attracted  his  attention  as  an  interesting  relic. 
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It  <  was  the  iAtentioa  ^ef  *  Sir  WaUer:  S«ott  to  hwe  edited  t'liis 
"^nforkBy  and ^imttea-kie' life, < and.  he  appliadvio  his  fiBxii]^  to  ob^ct 
mateviids-  for  tte^  purfMse.  -fitft^ewn  ntfMimate^fHliire,  attd^die 
fatdliDecesaity  entailedion/UiDef^iuidiertidBtng  the.iidbk6t,.grQKtest 
task  that  eTerdevoihred  es  urteUeetoal uMB^of  ^lajii^,  «t  iSie^ciese 
of  a-diakiD^ehed  life:  of  unexatn^d  -mieQessv  the  ddbV  liiat  had 
fallen  onihiiD,  like~^daik  ok)«ds*  oluMuiiBg  .ihe-suiahtiie,  Jby^ 
iabomrs^of  'deelimQg  ;aga,  >al6iie  |ipereBied  him.  Svdi*  an  untv<on 
'the  part  of  Bir  Walter 'woidd  «ti  once -have 'pst  a  ^smp  "Qpear^tbe 
fasae-of  MMmia;  he-iwuldnnet  then  hare'heea  reefi^eetedsQaBi^ly 
in  the-'greeB»FO0iD«a6'>an  aulhxM*  who  bad  heoi^ht^moBey^iBto  ^e 
treasurj')  or  vkt.the  einookiih^  libraries  vas^  hfffsog  famished  a^^w 
romMiees,  ne^searcely'read,  iotheiriflhekes.;  h^^'he'woidd'hwve 
bem^elevftied  to  the.'positiente.ireaBj'daBervedito  hoid;4sbatii^0De 
of  Ir^hwid'>8  dustingmi^edxaatfaevs ; .  and  i  tins  beief  aBenoKvy^ef  4in 
-amialde  and  aeoott]^dished:mmiiwottld;ha9e;beeB:kapfnfy  nsolms^ 


m»m-^immamm^i*-m>:»m 


THE  E^OMS:WA*RB  BOUM). 


BY   PAUL   BELL. 

— .♦ 


^fbb  Do^'fliat  is  i#te48^ire»wtlted%f  wnaring.— 

A  MineKBoiJiffloeD' into  which  I  wm' drown  bj  bmkieeB^  not 
many  weeks' einoe/^had,  ^t>  before  s^ramval;  bwni '  tbnwn  into 
#(Bby!8&  eeoorregeeyTiowga^aysJBenoddly  ciBMiMMi,.that  I-sfaottld 
BK>tflraeyitwoxiiiiin»rrfttisg,  aive^fer^ei4asii43Dnsider4rfmnir^eBeBt> 
ing  tfaemsdves;  whid!i''iani:h«'dly'beif!ef>e8tedBlQK»il»^ueH^ 

iEhe  BadgottBsef  BaihJdatoihad,.fer:iairee  pnts  ef  a^eMory, 
ibem  a 't^otmdnmbie'  ftanily  in  its'  gdmratiein  ;  :^^ensions  of^n^e- 
liontyrand'tasie ;  imdniiiio'nipMit  tirairolitn^afi^gitH^  inoeesant 
;troiible  'to  lall  in  anywieeidepnidimt  apoa?  4lieMH-^now  ^by^ntfuc- 
iion,  nowbyvinfeerferenee.  -If  you.*w0]itntotetiefit'iiie<'poei7 it;  is 
not  by  tibe  ^sttdati^fe  'of i  .h0t;lon4holdh^^^  "tmy  tnereTthan  l^^^he  «ti- 
-miidiBnt'  of  emsyi  poBMnden !  I:  amiopt  {peiitiupm^ii&'i&^fsuit^-^imj 
imyai^nt tentper) tooMiitCTiSt  At  bettmtenoeof  howA.  I'^ame 
ween  thcl^iieart^iehnesssof!  tfaeasorrovtfid^e^  into^^inlive 

IxNitfahig'  byih&.»ymptiAff  of vwdart^^ther <^faaimti  dbds^lbfB&^^oifled 
<<  text-ful  talkers.  **    If owv  the  JMgi*t8ib«y«iPKt>i&ft«inMsef^ 
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paieilt  happiiieBs,  as  manufactiired.  by-ihemselves  ;  of  several  quali- 
ties : — coarse  comfort  for  the  Crockery  of  the  earth,  and  beauti- 
fUly  fine  pleasures  for  the  vise  of  the  Poreelain — which  with  ihem 
meant  'the  intellectual  (for,  to  do  them  justice,  they  were  Hot 
lovers  6f  Mammon).  TThey  were  impulsive  people — charmingly 
enthusiastic  ;  and  talked.  .  .  .  Verily,  to  hear  a  Fadgett  talk 
was,  indeed,  "  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Tongue.*' 
^Qne^ — h^&B  a  favourite  family  anecdote — had  absolutely,  during  a 
chanod  encounter  withiKing  George  the  Third  in  Windsor  Park, 
by  a:display  of  his- volubility,  puzzled  to  mlence^'that  .Hydra,  the 
cuiiosity  of  Miss  Biimey's  "  Good  King!"  Another  (this  tale  was 
somewhat  Inore  apocryphal),  had  convinced  a  Methodist  preacher 
Ottt  of  his  pulpit  in  the  Tabernacle  at  the  end  of  Fash  Lane  ;  and 
shut  up  that  nursery  of  deieterioua  doctrine.  The  eloquence  of 
Mrs.  fadgett' the  first  4iad  been  laugely  expended  at  auctions  (in 
those  days  a -lady ^s  favourite  haunt),  in  depreciating  the  toys  and 
'  trifles  she  subsequently  meant  to  buy.  Her  sons  had  travelled  : 
•and  told  'their  travels  in  a  stream  of  narration  "  likeKedron  in 
'flood,'*  till  the  neighbourhood  fled  before  them.  Sfiirthis  family 
of  oppressors  passed  for  pleasant,  accomplished,  and  '*  a  real 
^blessing  to  the  county."  The  ladies  kept  schools — and  tau^t 
them,  one  Cestor  on  the  Testalozzian  principle  :  then  after  the 
pattern  of  Ifr.  Harmcmy  Rapp's, — lastly,  changed  their  aystems^ 
at  once  into  a  sort  of  mosaic,  '<  combining,"  as  they  averred,  '*'the 
best  fdatares  of  the  colonies  at  Fredericksoord  and  Mr.  Combe's 
luckless  experiment  at  Orbiston."  Tiie  male  Padgetts  superin* 
tetided  l)iffldings,  sacred  and  secular  ;  and  were  glib  and  confident 
about  Gothic  windows,  Palladian  attics, .  Byzantine  arches,  rococo 
f^dides,  and  Tudor  chimneys  ;  till,  bewildered  by  so  many  fine 
words  and  unsettled  principles,  one  country  architect,  on  whom 
iliefle  disseminators  of  new  ideas-  had  no  mercy,  broke  down — 
absolutely  lost  his  wits, — took  to  the  draw-well,— and- deceased. 
Ihe  Padgetts  led  the  talk,  as  they  led  the  taste  of'l^eir  neigh- 
liNOiO^s ;  attdl>riefly,  hi  my  poor  judgment,  were  as  heavy  a  scourge 
to  a  paiish,  as  the  worst  enemy  to  country  sociabSity  and  country 
simplicity  cotdd' have  bespoken.  Defend  us.  all  from  originators 
without  (u'iginality  ! 

I  cduld  never  enter  Fash  Gate — ^the  family  are  fw-off  connexions 
Of.ikiy  Ml^s.   Ball's— without  being  reminded  of   one  df  those 
^houses  in  a  hstrlequinade,  which  begin  with  a  row  of  trim  flower-pots  • 
in  a  neatly-curtained  window  ;  continue  into  a  blacksmith's  shop,. 
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with  a  roaring  fire,  a  ringing  anvil,  and  a  kicking  horse  ;  and  end 
in  a.  waterfall,  with  '*  the  Genii  of  the  Amethyst  Torrent  sporting 
in  the  Waters  of  Delight,'*  (as  the  gentleman  who  makes  out  the 
hills  for  the  pantomimes  is  used  to  describe  such  a  scene).  When 
I  first  knew  the  mansion,  it  was  suffering  under  an  eruption  of  ^ 

China-monsterism.  There  were  bowls  in  the  haU,  enough  for 
half  a  hundred  Punches  to  play  with — sly  little  teapots  huddled 
together  by  tens  on  shelves  above  the  back  stairs — a  plague  of 
'  platters  and  dishes  in  the  spare-rooms, — and  Bonzes  and  pagodas, 
blue  dragons,  green  parrots,  and  devils  of  every  *'  fancy  mixture" 
in  **  my  lady's  chamber.*'  The  temple  of  Hum  himself  could 
not  have  been  fuller  of  curiosities  !  Ten  years  later  found  the 
first  Mrs.  Fadgett  with  Falstaff,  in  **  Arthur's  bosom."  The 
hurricane  of  innovation  passed  over  her  borders  of  Nankin  and 
clean  swept  her  provinces  of  the  Willow  Pattern.  The  new  people 
were  fired  with  classical  enthusiasm  :  and  so  they  crammed  eagles 
and  pateras,  tripods  and  triglyphs,  and  fasces  and  bulls'  heads, 
and  husk-garlands,  and  shields,  and  naked  Pagan  images,  into 
every  hole  and  comer  they  possessed  :  raved  about  the  Greek 
ideal  and  the  Ionic  volute  and  the  Parthenon.  Plain  Nancy  was 
poetised  into  Anna  Comuena,  and  Abel  was  turned  into  Hadrian. 
It  was  all  '*  taste"  with  them;  and  the  poor,  plain,  country  neigh- 
bours were  stuffed  with  Stuart  and  Eustace,  and  Forsyth,  and  Hope, 
and  Winckelmann,  till  one  or  two  openly,  and  more  in  secret, 
longed  for  old  Madam  Fadgett,  with  her  tea  and  mui£ns  and  her 
long  whist — "cracked"  though  they  had  considered  her,  while 
she  was  a  living  woman,  by  the  intensity  of  her  passion  of  amass- 
ing old  china. 

But  the  Grecian  fashion  went  by  ;  pure  dilettantism  came  to  a 
discount ;  as  a  useless  thing  which  did  not  feed  the  souls  of  those 
who  embraced  it  as  a  pursuit ;  and  the  world  not  having  as  yet 
generally  began  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  the  privileged  classes 
occupying  themselves  with  the  temporal  wants  and  sorrows  of  the 
poor,  Miss  Anne  Fadgett  declined  succeeding  to  the  style  and  title 
of  Anna  Comnena,  and  betook  herself  to  "  low  Church  "  excitement, 
as  her  speciality.  She  would  be  a  beacon  to  her  generation  ;  and 
accordingly  began  by  making  the  house  so  intolerable  to  her  sisters, 
that  one  solaced  herself  with  a  French  dancing-master  (and  is  now 
living,  his  widow,  on  a  competence  at  Perpignan),  while  the  other, 
after  a  few  years'  recourse  to  those  comforts  yclept  **  drops,"  by 
the  gentlewomen  partaking  thereof, — herself  dropped  rather  tot- 
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.  teringlj  iuto  the  familj  vault,  on  the  door  of  which  her  name  is 
engraven,  and  a  rhyme  to  her  memory,  as  "  a  cropped  lily  !  " 
These  vicissitudes,  however,  were  of  small  consequence  to  the 
zealous  lady  ;  seeing  that  Miss  Padgett's  hrother,  the  head  of  the 
house,  was  regenerated  (I  am  not  answerahle  for  the  irreverence 
of  the  verh)  hy  her  means.  So  down  went  the  classical  trumpery ; 
away  were  sent  the  Pagan  gods  and  goddesses  ;  the  pantries  were 
cleared  of  the  pateras  ;  there  was  never  a  tripod  left  in  "  hall  or 
hower  "  for  Pythoness  to  preach  from.  The  fine  classical  library 
was  carted  up  to  London,  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Payne  and  Foss, 
and  without  **  stop,  let,  or  hindrance,**  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
belonging  to  Fash  Gate  and  its  dependencies,  was  to  be  Simeonized 
into  a  pateftt  righteousness,  whether  he  would  or  not — nay,  nor  of 
Fash  Gate  only,  but  of  the  whole  wicked  county :  for  Zeal  was 
afoot ;  and  who,  save  the  etcetera,  etcetera^  (you'll  excuse  the  favourite 
texts,  I  hope,  sir ;  but  I  cannot  bear  quoting  Bible  words  like  so 
much  jargon,)  would  slumber  or  sleep  in  such  a  cause,  save  he 
wished  to  keep  on  terms  with  Perdition  ? 

.  0  weary,  weary  people !  thus  to  perplex  and  "  harry,"  as  the 
Scotch  say,  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  busy  inhabitants  of  one 
of  the  sweetest  neighbourhoods  in  England.  Fash  Gate  lies  on  the 

edge  of  the ^shire  hiUs  ;  and  within  sight  of  the  Hall,  where 

Readers  were  practising  their  lungs,  and  fancy-fair-mongers  chi-i.s- 
tianising  all  manner  of  pen-wipers  and  pincushions  for  the  good  of 
Hindoo  Yogees,  and  the  starvation  of  woful  widows  and  scanty  old 
maids  at  home, — there  stood  on  the  rising  ground,  behind  the  score 
of  neat  white  cottages  that  made  up  the  village,  as  beautiful  a  me- 
morial of  the  ancient  times  as  I  recoUect.  An  arch,  a  buttress — a 
fragment  of  a  crucifix,  and  a  tomb  with  a  recumbent  effigy  belong- 
ing to  an  old  priory,  stood — ^happily  shall  I  say  ? — just  beyond  the 
verge  of  the  domain  of  the  incessant  family.  Had  it  been  on  their 
property,  Padgett  zeal  must  have  been  stronger  than  Padgett 
pride.  Down  must  have  come  that  nest  of  Evil ;  and  one  of  the 
Patent  Cast-Iron  Chapel  Company *s  erections  have  perked  up  its 
h^ad  on  the  identical  spot,  ere  the  world  was  three  weeks  older. 
And  there  would  have  been  a  cast-iron  Preacher  too,  capitally 
loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  orthodox  thunder  ;  a  batch  of  such  steam 
^igines  being  always  kept  hot  and  ready  for  use,  at  Fash  Gate. 
But,  alas  for  man*s  indifference,  and  the  impenetrability  of  woman  ! 
these  offensive  scraps  of  Papistrie  belonged  to  a  sickly  old  lady, 
who  lived  somewhere  in  the  South,  and  though  she  never  saw  them, 
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yrtnM  nerer  sell  them ;  "least  of  all, "  saidibD  eharitalAe  g(Kbtrtween» 
iresolred  to  lose  no  opporttnnty  of  bringing^  alK)ut  good  turderstdfiding 
among  nefghboors  Iry  telling  the  whole  truth  *  *  to  a-parcel  ofnorting 
Methodists !"  I  must -add,  that  in  return  for  these  opprobrions  names, 
the  lady 'was  visited"  by  fotir  letters  at  the  least  every  monl^,  ac- 
qnainting  her  with  the  precise  hotJ-hearth  whfch^as  reserved  for 
her  inaplaee  I  wonld'rathernot*menthm;^=— and^wMch-shtfWould 
occupy  at  no  very  distant'  period.  Mrs.  'Bell  ns  *  at  my  shoulder, 
teiKng  me  I'  hare  cdready  jeeredi;oo  much  at*good  things.  I  don't 
mean  it:  and  she  knows,  as  I 'tell  her,  what  came  of  alf^iSus 
tunraltuotfs  work.  Tbe  Psbdgctt  fancy  spread  :  and  the  people  ofihe 
neighbourhood  began  to*  watch  each  o&er  police-wise.  -Oiwrpretty 
woman  was  td&ooed'as  "unsafe,*'  because  she -woul&Tiot 'confine 
herself,  while  Binging  Moore,*  to  Moore's  '*  Sacred' Melodies." — 
One  themnatic  old  gentleman— a  steady  churdi-igoer — wa»  de- 
nounced as  "a  sabbath-breaker,"  because  he"conthmeld''to]put 
Dapple  into  his  one-hors^chaise  ;  whereas' 1^e'\Badg«tts,  arwiry 
tough  pair,  who  had  neter  known  a  day's  flbiess,*  walked  to 
chnrch.  They  ^worried  -  the  pacific  *  old  Beotor  into  *  taking  a 
curate,  who  was  jHwni«ed  toSbe  B^seoend  e^tion  of  Mr.  "-^Hctan" 
Montgomery;  handsomer,  more  fioweiy- — ^motehr  earnest ! — ^with 
additions  and  adaptations -suitable' to  ihe  country.  And  < then 
theywerried' the  curate,  because  his- Vwi- proved  tO' be* not' pre- 
cisely their  ^mn,  and  because  he  had  just  sense  enough  to 
objecttb'Miss  F^gettsingmgthe  Parables  *set  by  herself  to -afars 
from  ^'La  Gazsa  Ladra"  in  liie  ItiiGmt  Bchools.  And:  Ite  bro- 
ther* wrote  high  and  mighty  letters,  and'the-Reveretfd  volu- 
minous replies  ;  audit  fbll  out  that*  at  last,  the ^h<de  creditable 
eorrespQudence was  printed  in" The'^MecKHer^'fOr  the  comfort 
of  those'^o  were  thirsthig rafter 'truth,  and  bmning'^to  ttach 

♦'^Fact^**  (a8*lltes''Edgewfl(rth  used^ to* say tathd  notes  to  hei* novels). 
Bythd'way^S'elassed^iatilogve-  of  ^idgB  adlklflsible-aBd  inadmissible, -wiUi 
th«ir  Aii6cMi<aB'iMiteiiislft^iave  lt),.iB'««aftftd'f»r.tbe<ii»e«of  tb«  tiUBd^akid 
those  dsBirous^of  ^^gettingtoa.*' — One  would  like  to  know, -for  insteo^e^Jidw 
MademoiseUe  D^jazet  met  the  request  of  the  very  Great  liuly ;  who,  desirous- 
of  seeing  iSieTeari  btihePMaie  Royal  act,  while  in  London,  seAt  an  .embassy 
to  her,  beggfaig'to  be  informed  t>HWhiit^6veiiing  she woidd- play' her  <^fetttt 
improper!  fiutmcienf^*--^B»^  wodbd'  be.glad  to  faihom*^e'phS8eo|diyiof  ^e 
tnuning  -of  the  Sunday  sohocA-tBihtressi  •'who,' whiles at^tea'^nth.olM  of  lier 
own  profession,  after  disoasskig^  divers  matlters  of  infant  disiqpLpUne^  aaked, 

^  Do'you  make  your  children  curtsey  at  the  named! 'thid  D when.they're- 

reading  I— I  always  do  mine.    IT 'S  SAFER  /" 


peftee*  mid  goMhrill  by^mado  fovoe !  Tke  Padgetts* bad  grtM)ed 
iqi  ihe^Mliy-pol^'on^P&sh  Gafte  Gt^een,  whi^h  had  kept  its  standing 
thfiMigh''1ibe  reign  of  Clnnft-meiistertsni  cmd  classical- elegance : — 
iO'sel  ftp -in  its  etead-llie  PiUetyandmie  ^ake. 

Well,  it  is  net  always  the  why  and*  teogh  who  hold  oirt  the 
loirgeet ;  stfll  les& these  *"who  haire  nerer  had  a  day's  iOness,  '^  that 
iire^^tV^hfhatbeeemes  of  rheumatic  old  gentlemen  wtto  drire'grgs 
OB'Stiiidays,  wfcen  **  they  drive  no  mere  on  this  side  of  the  grave." 
The  ^Padgetts  were* "people  pretty  sure  to  "wear  themselves  out 
(thoi^  I*  have  known  seme  gifted  with  propensities  like  theirs, 
lire  to^a^'Speetpal  age,  breeding  confasientO'the'very  last).  Aiit 
of  righteous  indignation  into  whidt^Mr.  P.  was  thrown,  **  on'-the 
■breaking'  ent,"  as  he  caHed-  it,  of  the  Maithew  Temperance 
finAticiftn;  haetened  his  end.  He  died,  and- his  warnings  *were 
piintedm^a  book,  and'himself  oanomzed.  The  sister  died,  too, — 
0enys  it'wonfld  seem,  for  having  been  so  *  violent' dming  herWe, 
nkkeethe-Reretei^  of  her  nomination  was- weal  to  avoid  the  sab- 
jeet  of  her  last  tnoments,  with^as  tfwfrtl  a  brow  amd  as  hewy  a 
sigh,  as  if  hers- had  been -a  ease  of  raddt— — ism.  For  some  years 
"myii&mt&li  did  'not  lead  me  near  Fash  Gctte  ;*  indeed,  while  in  the 
eeevpiEtieB'of'^ts  iaist-named  inhabitasfts,  there -was  small  comfbrt 
in  etttering  its- walls,  tmkss  one  had  am  appetite  for***' Morning 
•Pordons," at  brealkfttBt' ;  *'  Words  in  Season,"  at  Innch ;  Divinity 
Bauic^»i!S**wtth  love-apples,  bnt'with'peppetypolenwes,  fordinner  ; 
traetS' iVf tea",  and' so  forth;  and  was  able  to  say  "'Yes,*'  and 
epeak  amiss' of  ijhe  Pope  in  1^  right'  pktces.  80  ftr  from  this  ; 
wi&  me,  s«ch  p«^le  palsy  every  good  thonght  and  good*  word  I 
ean  comrnand'at^tbe  best  of  times.  Their  ways- are  immodest,'  to 
sagrthe  leilst.  Bht  nfi^  long'*mce,  being  callM  npon  to  extend 
«  joHRiey,  me(feo«ght'I*wottId  malre^a  circuit  of  a  fewmfles,  jnst 
'^flee''favirlteold'{Aaee'wasloe4dng;  and'the^woods-whcre  I  had 
Hm  oAeir^^goHe' bi#d-nesting,  whenMHi  CRwwr  Padgett  was  Lady 
MSoiie  "Mkner . 

No  railways  can  go  near -the  estate,  .it- lies 'so  high  among' the 
4^s,^fio'rhad'iio  idea^'Of^'findhig  the  ontward^aspeot  of  matters  in 
•'wqr  WMo* ehainged.  Tfee  tre«e  seemed  grown'taBer,  aad'thoToads 
«arrewer  ;^fairti  was'sfl}  ^and  "the'  !ffiJl'madera  poorer-flgnre  ihan  I 
had  fancied  ;  even  though  Progress  Imd 'hdd^  his  strange  hands  on 
the  old;pM4iouBe,wi»oh'nBed 'to  stand  near  the  anrenne  gates,  had 
ilieed  Hs^^^irt-witb'Stone,  1^  \»dkea  oat  at  its  ddetwo  Tudor 
^els^^ncNxmverted'tte  Stingy  <^SlA!ck4%am*whieht»ed'tocreiik 
HB'hartibfy  onawhidy  n^^  aa  thxmghHhe  sigirhad  been  the  Old 
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Black  Raven,  into  ffi^e  ^B^tiiBit  'BXXM.  There  wad  some  motto 
over  the  door,  which  I  could  not  read  ;  but  I  had  heard  that  now- 
a-dajs  an  inscription  is  thought  nothing  of,  if  the  passer-by  can 
make  it  out.  So  I  went  in  at  once,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  Fash 
Gate  ale,  hoping — since  the  day  was  cold — that,  among  the  other 
"  choppings  and  changings'*  which  that  unlucky  place  had  seen, 
the  Brewery  had  at  least  been  spared.  For  though  the  world  goes 
round,  and  John  Bull  must  go  with  it,  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
John  Barleycorn — I  mean  as  to  the  making  of  ale  ;  for  I  would 
not  be  thought  to  hold  with  the  '*  stand-still  starvationers,"  as  a 
friend  of  mine  designates  that  very  select  society,  more  generally 
called  by  the  Post  '*  The  Country  Party." 

While  mine  host  and  a  young,  civil  man,  with  a  face  strangie  to 
me,  was  away  fetching  the  liquor,  I  went  to  a  window,  which 
looked  across  the  park,  for  I  was  in  a  humour — the  liveliest  of  ns 
has  such  fits — ^to  catch  a  sight  of  the  ruins  among  the  leafless 
winter  trees.  Ruins,  bless  you  !  I  stood  fixed  by  what  I  beheld  ; 
and  it  was  a  good  moment  ere  I  could  exclaim,  '*  Why  those 
Fadgetts  have  been  at  it  again  !     What 's  all  this  ?  ^ 

The  ruins  were  gone.  Gone  the  old  arch  and  its  waving  ivy  ; 
and  even  the  crucifix,  which  any  one  who  did  not  know  it  might  have 
mistaken^  from  a  distance,  for  the  stump  of  a  tree  ;  and  in  their 
place,  something  so  newly  old  and  so  anciently  new  !  For  a  moment 
the  thing  puzzled  me.  It  could  not  be  an  alms-house  ;  for 
fewer  pinnacles  would  have  served,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  that  large  window  on  which  the  sun  was  playing  so  plea- 
santly ; — ^nor  a  church,  for  churches  are  not  grown  round  with  low 
buildings,  like  barns,  inasmuch  as  they  have  few  windows,  yet  not 
like  bams,  because  of  a  row  of  gilt  crosses  on  the  roof.  Everyone 
will  have  guessed  already  what  it  was  ; — ^new  as  the  idea  was  to  me 
who  was  thinking  no  harm.  Shade  of  the  Low-Protestant  Miss 
Fadgett,  with  her  tracts  and  her  Readers,  her  Tabernacle-tunes  and 
her  account-books  posted  up  of  other  people's  merits  and  pecca- 
dilloes I     A  spick-and-span-new  Monastery  ! 

**  Here  *s  your  ale,  sir,"  said  the  Boniface,  with  a  rueful  smile, 
as  he  jogged  my  elbow  to  attract  my  attention  ;  '*  we  're  all  quiet- 
like, down  here,  to-day.  My  folk  and  the  rest  are  up  at  Fash  Gate 
town  End  to  look  at  the  show." 

**  The  show !     Is  there  a  wedding,  then — or  a  funeral  ?" 

**  Bless  you,  sir !  There  *s  no  one  to  be  married  worth  seeing 
sin  our  Squire  brought  home  his  lady  five  years  ago.  It 's  the 
new  building  they  are  for  handselling  ;   and  they  Ve  f^ot  their 
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Bishop,  as  they  call  it,  down  from  York,  and  a  procession,  and 
flags,  like  ours  on  club-dajs  used  to  be  before  Miss  Fadgett  made 
such  a  rout  over  'em.  Well,  to  be  sure,  and  she  was  as  hard  as 
ever  a  Pope  or  Pagan  of  the  lot !  But  what  would  she  say  if  she 
were  alive  now,  I  wonder  ?  I  tell  my  Missis,  she  '11  get  up  and 
walk  ;  fetched  out  of  her  grave  by  these  Roman  doings !" 

•*  But  the  Priory  yonder  is  not  on  the  Fash  Gate  property  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  it  be,  sir,  begging  pardon  ;  the  Squire  bought  it,  sir, 
the  year  he  was  married  ;  and  they  Ve  been  as  busy  as  bees 
among  'em  ever  since.  Never  was  a  Fadgett  but  he  was  fantas- 
tical ;  and  I  have  a  right  to  speak.  Mayhap,  sir,  you  did  not 
know  they  had  all  turned,  root  and  branch  ?" 

"  Turned  ?"  said  I,  bewildered. 

With  that  the  landlord  took  down  from  the  wall  <'a  picture,"  as 
he  called  it,  being  a  framed  inscription,  in  black  letter  with  embla- 
zoned borders,  and  a  gentleman  and  lady  .with  wings  and  gold  plates 
round  their  heads,  and  no  shadows  on  their  faces,  like  Queen  Bess, 
keeping  ward  at  each  comer. 

''Can  ye  read  that?"  said  mine  host;  ''it's  not  every  one 


as  can." 


The  ''  picture  "  told  that,  on  the  eve  of  a  certain  Saint  (name 
omitted  here,  as  too  personal),  "  George  Gregory  Fadgett,  his 
wife,  their  two  children,  Augustin  and  Barbara,  and  their  entire 
household,  had  entered  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  community." 

**  And  their  entire  household  !"  mused  I,  half  aloud. 

*'  Ay,  belike,"  was  the  comment.  *'  That  *s  the  Fadgett 
way  \  No  pleasing  the  Squire  else  ;  and  the  people  at  the  Hall 
had  had  enough  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Fadgett  and  their  psalm-singers. 
But,  for  aught  I  can  see, — I  don't  say  so  much  to  my  Missis, 
though, — one  was  as  peremptory  as  the  other ;  six  and  half-a-dozen, 
sir  :  I  dare  say  you  know  the  family.  They  were  always  a  'cute 
set,  and  very  rhapsodical !  Another  glass,  sir  ?  The  gig 's  at 
the  d.oor." 

"Well,"  thought  I,  as  I  drove  away,  catching  as  I  crept  up 
the  hill  something  like  a  nasal  chaunt,  and  too  much  put  out  with 
this  new  Fadgett  foppery  to  have  the  heart  to  stay  and  see  **  the 
show,"  or  to  attack  the  Hall,  had  that  been  suitable  on  a  day  of 
such  high  solemnity — **  that  fellow  is  no  fool.  It  does  run  in 
the  blood.  First  China,  then  Greece,  now  Rome.  The  Padgetts 
must  have  their  toys.  And  the  last,  who  would  have  fainted  at 
the  very  name  of  a  Catholic,  was  as  peremptory  in  following  her 
own  Pope,  as  any  of  them.     What  next,  I  wonder  ?" 


lis 
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Tfi£  British  .G(tttiitujti«a^£dCQgi«i«08»tiKG5Ku»g»  at.  Anw. .  Tke 
railwajA  have  ttteir  king»  TJbie  .  rc^.^itte,.  tiieEe^ti.  ^uMify  lue 
ascribed  ta.anoUier  tluya  tWactoal  fa:ince^.wiihout,iafri^  o£ 
the  rojal  prBrogatiye«;.andr.we  protest.that  in  9^^Qaiaiig^i>l:A» 
Public  as  bia.Maj.e8t^»,we} meditate. and  oMoapass  x]^off9D««<wIi4tr 
erer  against  our  Sorereigxi -Lady,  tlm^  Que^ny  he?  «rQ«oi:  and; 
dignity.  Need  we  be  more  explicit.?  Well  thsiu.  IfiBxJIii^jtiBty 
tbi  Eublic  lays  na  claim-  to  th&,rxi^.a«ma.  The  Uoa  aind  ^ 
unioom  arfi-nonaof  his.  tattle  ;  and.thoiagh  his'maxiswicectaMdy<ia. 
''  Dieu  ei  mon  i7r(?ii^'\b»;do/w  Ji<vLuaurp.itt£oc^bkib»ralitt^ 
Neither  does  >  he  pceteiML  to/ the  ccawo»  ball,  and*  jsa^itei;  Jhut, 
acknowledges  the  property  of  those  gooda.«adichattaLii4o«Wi4^ii^ 
fully  vested  in.  th«  hands*  of:thfiir  pvesant  p^gseswr  ;  aod.t6:the 
wish  that  she  may  long  wear  and  hold  them,  he  is  ready  to  Tesftmit 
* '  Amen  !  *  *■  Fncther,  ha,  rejaaimuees,  all ,  and  every  pm^nuuoai  to 
first  fruits^  deodanda^  wai&r  esirajB^  efi£h^ai#i  Uesmm^ivm^^ 
flotsam  and-jetaam.  He.ia  ikJkir^.^otteleaa^enMiadaw^vaG^pti^ 
less,  witbout^a.  couxA,  yei  not.widi««tieQurti«EBM  HoiiEereirv  Jie4s 
untended  by  any.l«rds  and. ladies  miwaiUogt  gddififckto^.sitver 
sticks,,  grooms,  df*  the  atole,  chamhftrlain3> ,  genUemaa  ymsiegerB, 
and  beef-eaters r;  axui  .his*  only,  maida^of  hoaovr  are  thaBo%laie  bu^a 
at  Richmond^  Laftti,and.notJeast,  so;iar  froDa.leYyiBg..tafa9».*aU: 
he  hasrto  do.with.ih£m  is  to.  paj.tlwm. 

Tet  His  Mflj^y  the.PuhUa.i9^.doubtLMg,  oaa  of  the-mightiaat. 
monarehs  in.  the  workL  His  dawimoa  and  authority  ha?*,  heao: 
acquired,:  comj^ratiYje^,  ^uHe  of.lata,  Fap.afhmaay.^tftatvthowgajid 
years,  they  were  extremely  limited  :  indeed  for  many  centiiciaa  i( 
was  hardi^  aj^ienirthat  thare  waai.such  a  paveaai,  nnuih  lesa 
king)  in.  existence.  Hia  persooal  and  .natuml.  ri^^btoy  to:-8ajf« 
notlung  of  his.wilL  and  pleasure^  were  never*  coiisuliad;  and  U 
may  be-.said,thai^  he  .passed  the^earUeria^pes.of:  hisrlife  ia  dave^. 
It  will  be  ^een  that  Hia  Uaj/eaty  is  a  vecy^  anfiieat^meoeireb  l  awl; 
it  is  .probable  that  he  wdl  cQi^tinueio^reign  tilLdttODaadnf  ;  ofifavgct, 
therefore*  it  may  be  UtevaJQjr  Assecled»  that. the  king  aeFandkif. 

So  nearly  absolute,  a^potentate .  is^ HiatMijefltyy tke  iBvUh»  .that 
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hia, will  maj«a«ir  almost  be.4ioGlired  to  1m lav*  It  ist  tiu^  tbat  Ua 
maiida|«S(  cainoot  be.abrafjra.'canied  into  e&ct . iBOBAediat^,  but 
sooike^as  latere  they  <ace  sure  to  ^ba*  obeyed*  For  exanqile,  wbea 
he.  d&ciaAed  tbe  i^qiAal:  o£  the  GoipoFatmD  and  Teat  Asia,  iba 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  Catholic  KmancipatioD,  the  Reform  BiU^  aad 
thQbmiigatio».o£.  tberodiaiAal^jcode^.  be.  ««ooaaUred-  violaai  >  opfoi- 
sitibM|,4UDd.  thia. oftatiwiMrd  & . Uiig  tima.;but  at  len^gth  bas^ordii-. 
nanaofliiwere  oonpUod  <wlt)u  He  einnmandffd»  .aouevtiiaiei a^  .that. 
the^,Goi»(Jja«s  sbaaMr  ba.d«na;  aaray  'With^..aiA  tfaa  gfthrfMan  ^vdikh. 
waik]saa«ddiagaH»at  thki  decfffta»iai.8i>bgidiag ;  ..aad.  tbe« jneasuro,  aa 
w&iBaa,  ia^>QB  tba  p^ioi  of  hmg  .cauiedi  Kei  baa  aboddacided  thai 
the^jGUBENhIiMNk.abaU.b9  abaUshad,  tbat  the  Poovrliia^  aball  be 
aiefiaded»^tbaifIin|ri80Dawi^  feE,Cebt.sbaU.bepHt  aa^end  to,  that 
tha^'law^  shall  ba  jpefon^ed,  tbni.  tb*  houra  of  labour- in.iSMtories 
shall,  be.  aborteoad,  tbat.ji^ifect  liberty  of  coaaaflience  aball  be- 
esiahUsbedi,  audi  thai  naiiyfOtkeptiBa^oTenents,  shall  boviaade'iiL 
legifllMUoB.;)  and-saoBer. or  lalier*  all  these  thi9ga*.will  bBr«Loae» 

Tiba jn^wia by^ndaph  HiaJlajeBtytbe  Fubli&eo&nreeaisWbaiiaBiaB 
to  bis  autbority  are  not  those  adopted  by  tbe  geaeiality*  of .  auto- 
era^  He  liaa . ns^  reeouxfie  •  to. jQuiabet8>  swmA,  .bay^waeisi  a^aa, 
and  gibbetsiir  He  deea  noit  call  <Hit.  &e.  miliiia  or.tbe  yeoinansy 
caiab^ttOi^eveii  the.>  posse  amsitatuSr  for  the  purpeae<of*  ooeroioiu 
He.j^DteiiiU.*lunMelf  witb..ddraiug  Us.aubjectfi  to-do  hiar^bidding, 
OT^ioMike^  tbe  9»meqmne»H^ ;  wbioh.aretaure  to.fblI»v^in,'tbe.  evei^ 
of  .jMBreoMfdiaoef.     It^alvaya  proTea  daagesoua  to  slight  Hia 

Ka»Miljiasiy  tfaa^Bubliebaa  of  l«te  diaeoY0red:.a.new  aad.ycsy 
plenaaili'methad' of.  oofiApoUiog  affiiirs.  Jupiter,  it  waa  aaldof 
ol^^rem^.  all^  thiogs  with,  his  nod*  Bas  Majesty,  has*  found 
thaAi  be-Qa<i/ea^  a*  libe  i&fluawe  by  hia  buigb*^  Whoa  tbe 
TJMiuaderer  sbookf.lu&.G«ilS|  Olympus  trembled;  ner  with  lesa 
efb^  doea  .HSaTMajiiMity.  tbe  BttbUc  abaJba  bia*  fiides*  Tbere.  is^a. 
lai^^eUaanof  gei»tey«vv^  ace-  begjuaiuog  to  fiad«tbiarO«t  to  tbeir 
coat*.  EevereiadL  aoiid  Right  Reveceiid  preaehera  of.  eYcu^eUcal 
p<Mre*^:  tbepuelTea.iWFei^d.;  shuffl»g-state«mea»  fofidiabjufiticea^ 
andf.dMt'aoip ia^onaidwaaible*  tbe  dishoAest  ajod.  luaATkb  poiiion  of 
the  (bar, . ied^  daily,  to  their  iacreasiag  discomfiture,  thai  he.ia 
laiigbi^g>at  them,  hx  tbe^aame'predioamentvare  all  thetvemties 
of  .the.  <|^aek|,  fmn- the  pellticid  ."uountebafik  to. .the  noatrum- 
vendeStt  Retaalesa  of.  clafbtraf  •  eatbeaiaam»  TdiOy  on  behalf-  of 
so]aftdeeined.^ahiiae^Arapecpetually»invokiug.tbe  ^'  British  Lien, 
and^eallaog  enihek  pa^^tasaaa  to  *'  naiL  their  colom^-U)  tbeimeaty 
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"rally  round  tlie  altar  and  tlie  throne,"  and  so  forth,  are  in 
course  of  annihilation  heneath  his  high  derision.  And  what  will 
hecome  of  state  ceremony — of  pomp  and  parade,  of  stars,  garters, 
and  liveries  ? — ^for  on  all  these  things  His  Majesty  has  fixed  his 
hroad  grin. 

His  Majesty  the  Puhlic  has  yet  another  instrament  of  anthority 
— ^he  is  the  great  paymaster  ;  and  has  only  to  loose  or  draw  his 
purse-strings  to  have  his  way.  Once  upon  a  time,  crowned  heads 
could  conclude  peace  or  make  war  as  it  pleased  them,  without  any 
reference  to  his  wishes  or  conyenience.  It  is  now,  however, 
necessary,  on  such  matters,  to  consult  him.  A  government  could 
scarcely  undertake  an  enterprise  in  these  days,  without  his  con- 
currence. He  needs  only  resolutely  to  hutton  his  pockets  to  put 
an  effectual  veto  on  any  such  project.  Truth  to  say,  in  his 
capacity  of  paymaster,  his  power  is  almost  despotic.  The  state- 
coach  could  scarcely  move  unless  he  found  oil  for  its  wheels  ; — a 
state  hall  could  hardly  take  place  if  he  did  not  pay  the  piper. 
And  it  is  in  this  character  that  his  excellent  Majesty  performs  one 
of  the  nohlest  duties  of  a  sovereign. 

His  Majesty  the  Puhlic  is  the  chief  promoter  of  all  useful  inven- 
tions, of  literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  In  ancient  times,  a  Virgil 
required  a  Msecenas.  Less  than  a  century  ago,  scarcely  a  hook 
was  published  without  a  fulsome  dedication  to  a  nobleman  ;  and 
almost  within  the  memory  of  man  Johnson  waited  in  the  lobby  of 
Chesterfield.  This  state  of  things  is  no  more.  His  Majesty  the 
Public  is  now  the  great  patron.  Other  princes  may  bestow  their 
small  pension  upon  the  poet ;  he  enriches  him  with  a  handsome 
maintenance.  They  may  dispense  their  hundreds  ;  he  grants  his 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  In  the  main,  too,  His  Majesty 
possesses  a  decent  taste.  He  allows  the  writer  a  free  scope  ;  he 
encourages  the  artist  worthily  to  employ  his  pencil.  He  does  not 
condemn  the  painter  of  genius  to  depict  puppies  and  mackaws.  He 
is  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  friend  of  the  dramatist  and  musician. 
He  exacts  no  adulation  ;  requires  no  dancing  attendance.  There 
is  no  back-stairs  way  to  his  favour.  No  intrigues  are  necessary  ; 
no  pages,  equerries,  confidantes,  ladies  in  waiting,  need  be  propi- 
tiated by  his  suitor  !  One  must,  indeed,  now  and  then,  defer 
somewhat  to  the  prejudices  of  His  Majesty  ;  but  nobody  is  obliged 
to  be  a  slave  to  them  ;  and  i^  will  be  found,  generally,  that  the  best 
way  to  please  him,  is  to  please  one*s  self.  Nor  is  the  successful 
author,  painter,  compose  r,  a  mere  humble  dependant  on  His 
Majesty  the  Public.      Hi  is  one  whom   that  worthy  monarch 
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•deligliteth  to  honour,  and  that  even  more  than  as  his  equal.  He, 
therefore,  is  the  wisest  of  courtiers  who  devotes  himself  to  the  ser- 
Tice  of  His  Majesty  the  Public.  His  Majesty  is  the  true  discemer 
and  rewarder  of  merit ;  he  is  a  sovereign  who  has  both  the  will 
and  the  power  to  render  such  service  worth  the  while.  See  what 
he  has  done  for  those  who  have  toiled  either  for  his  advantage  or 
:amusement,  from  the  constructor  of  his  railways  to  his  ballet- 
dancer  or  clown.  Let  all'who  would  thrive  and. prosper  strive  to 
deserve  his  good  graces.  Who  does  not  venerate,  who  would  not 
•cultivate  this  great  and  munificent  monarch  ?  All  honour,  credit, 
and  renown  to  him«  Long  life  and  happiness  to  His  Majesty  the 
Public !  P.  L. 


THE  LABOURERS'  GATHERING. 
A  commehoration  of  that  near  the  tillage  of  ooatagre, 

WOOTTON  BASSETT,   WILTS,    ON   THE   5tH  JANUARY,    1846. 

The  moon  is  fitful ;  now  in  shrouds, 

Now  earth  gleams  dimly  *neath  her  eye ; 
Palely  she  sails  o'er  billowy  clouds 

On  the  blue  ocean  of  the  sky. 
Are  they  Night's  Ghosts  now  gathering 

By  yon  road-side  beneath  the  moonT 
Some  bony  hands  to  tapers  cling, 

By  which  their  haggard  looks  are  shown. 

Their  features  tho'  we  human  style, 

Spectral  with  famine  have  become.--^ 
Shipwrecked  are  they  on  desert  Isle  1 

Or  spendthrifts  bare  of  food  and  home  ? — 
They  stand  upon  their  native  soil, 

Whose  horn  of  plenty  wide  is  strewn  ; 
Whose  ships  load  ocean  with  the  spoil 

Of  realms  the  sun  ne'er  sets  upon. 

They  starving  stand  upon  the  land 

Wrought  fruitfiil  by  their  hands  alone ; 
Around  them,  halls  made  rich  and  grand 

Bv  them-— who  have  for  bread,  a  stone. 
Shall  the  producers  have  this  share 

Of  the  rich  produce  of  their  toil  1 
Shall  the  consumers  never  bear 

The  labour,  yet  devour  the  spoil? 
HO.  XIT,— vol.  iu.  l 
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Behold  the  plight  of  men  by  whom 

The  rights  of  property,  have  birth  ! 
What  do  their  prior  rights  become, 

Whose  duties  give  the  ^oil  its  worth  t 
'  They  ask  enough  to  house  and*feed, 

From  hand  to  mouth,  their  babes  atad  wives  ; 
No  hoard  of  all  the  weidth  they  breeds 

For  the  weak  age  of  toU-wom  litres. 

This  winter's  night,  by  their  lean  forms 

Their  tattered  wives  and  children  throng ; 
They  come  from  huts  which  no  fire  warms, 

To  commune  over  want  and  wrong. 
One  feared,  he  cried,  to  eat  the  food 

He  *d  earned,  lest  he  should  starve  for  more : 
One  "mong  his  children  long  had  stood. 

To  pick  one  for  the  workhouse  door. 

Dark  savages  in  circla  dance 

Around  War's  captives  to  their  band. 
This  hour  that  thro  the  ball  ye  glance. 

Fair  "  curled  darlings  "  of  the  land. 
Turn  ye,  light  listening  to  Love'a  YMce, 

To  theirs  without,  now  «iyiiig«f-Bread  ! 
Who  gave  the  .viands  of  your  choice, 

The  robes  ye  wear,  the  halk  yetcead  ? 

Yet  work  with  want  'mid  sloth's  supply, 

Bids  them  no  crime  conspire  ;  eiuted 
With  eloquence  is  suff^ng-s  cry, 

'Mid  patient  peace  of  fortitude. 
Dehumanised  humanity 

Is  in  their  looks,  not  o'er  their  souls  :— 
But  what  must  in  their  natures  lie, 

Whose  will  the  fate  of  these  controls  ? 

Inheritors',  from  ages  dark, 

Of  England's  tillage  and  the  sigh 
Of  her  ancestral  peasantry  ! 

In  you  is  kindled  first  the  spark 
Of  conscious  right,  of  moral  wUl, 

And  means  true  freedom  to  attain ; 
The  rank  of  manhood  among  men  ; 

A  human  life  for  toil  and  skill : 
To  be  no  more  the  serfs  of  others. 

To  whom  by  birthright  you  are  brothers.^— 
This  cry  the  senate  and  the  land  shall  fill. 

FlULKCIS   W0B«£T. 
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THE  WORTH  OP  STATESMANSHIP. 

.  iK.iinee.cQUttbries  statosnifin  are  th«  puppels  of  the  people.  And 

ihe  strings   that- move  .tiiem    grow  from  the  graTes  of  dead 

.'thinkers.      Popular  leadeF8,--r8tanding   forth  for.  the  miUkmSy 

"irerk'uthe  action,,  and  so.  goes    on    the    mechanical    show,  of 

-fgoremment. 

Therprogression  of.  mankind  is  thus»  in  an  especial  .mamier,  the 
-/«are  o£  two  gieat  divisians  of  the  race— original  thinkers  and 
%popBlar  leaders.     The  members  of  these  classes  are  ecmseqnontly 
feni^edto  our  mosteamest  gratitude  and  highest  revpect ;  nor  must 
.  iiiefie  feelings  be  denied  to  statesmen,  though  thej  aj^pear  in  no  more 
intelleotual  aspect  than  as-  mere  executors  of  the  national  wiU. 
But  let  them  not  .calculate  on  h^ng  rated  high  in  the  minds  of  & 
.'really  free  and  educated  people.     The  love  and  admiration  of  such 
:minds  will-  be  offeired  in  their  utmost  intensity  to  the^*eat  think- 
ers of  humanity— ^to.  the  few  glorious,  exponents  of  the  Divine 
'  Esergy,  who  in  the  dim  past  aj^ar  in  bright  and  nerer^fEiding 
limamentSf  set  up,  each  on  hk  altar.  To  the  leaders  of  the  people — 
ihemany  instruments  of  these  few  instruments  of  God>*-they  will 
offer  the  hearty  good- will  due  to  their  indispensable  and  honour- 
..able  exertions.      But  to. statesmen — to  the  instruments  of.  in-- 
•  situmiants   of  instruments — ^what  can  they  offer    but  the'  poor 
remains  of  thankfulness,  already  poured  forth,  nearly  to  exhaus- 
.  tion,  on. those  more  worthy  of  it  ? 

Indeed  the  urgent  necessity  which  is  now  experienced  for  popular 
leaders  themselres-r-men  who  act  only  as  diffusers  of  the  thoughts 
of  great  inteUeots,  and  as  the  media  of  communication  between  the 
people  and  the  goTemment — ^is  but  a  proof  of  the  present  low 
state  of'  genei'al  inteUigence,  and  of  the  very  imperfect  nature  of 
.  iha  .existing  social  system.  In  a  ratwnally-constmcted  society, 
;.made.np  of  wbe  and  good  humiEin  beings,  government  would  be  iAie 
business  of  every  man  and  of  every  woman,  and  would  |HHMseed 
from  them  not  indirectly,  through  representaUveSj  but  directly,  by 
council  held  amongst  themselves.  In  such  a  phase  of  society  the 
divided  action,  of  which  we  have  spoken  would,  in  most  esses> 
cease.     The  original  thinker,  the  popular  leader,  and  the  states* 

l2 
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man  would  be  combined  in  one  indmdual.  Intelligence  and  con- 
dition would  be  80  equal,  and  all  suggested  improvements,  if 
valuable,  would  be  so  rapidly  adopted,  that  the  great  thinker 
would  not  only  conceive  the  thought,  but  diffuse  it,  and  carry  it 
out  in  practice. 

Yes :  we  rejoice  to  hope  that  such  will  one  day  be  the  social 
state.  Not  for  ever  wiU  the  illustrious  benefactors  of  the  race, 
who  stimulate  it  by  new  ideas,  be  treated  when  living  as  public 
enemies !  A  time  will  come  when,  addressing  a  refined  and  intel- 
lectual people,  they  shall  be  estimated  at  their  real  worth,  even 
though  unburied — and  shall  not  find  their  funeral  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  their  fame.  Whilst  still  young,  and  whilst  the 
warm-blood  of  vigorous  enterprise  circulates  through  them,  they 
shall  witness  the  acceptance  of  their  views  and  Qie  results  of 
their  practical  application,  and  feel  nerved  by  the  contemplation 
to  fresh  exertions.  Aristocrats — by  the  natural  law  of  aristo- 
cracy— ^they  shall  no  longer  depend  upon  the  breath  of  a  man  of 
wealth,  who  depends  upon  the  breath  of  a  man  of  birth  ! 

Far  are  we  yet,  though,  from  Utopia !  In  this  nineteenth 
century,  man,  though  advanced  beyond  the  ape,  has  not  quite  pro- 
gressed to  the  angel.  Humbug  in  cloth-of-gold  despises  truth 
in  tatters.  Tact  conmiands  more  than  geniuB  in  the  market  of 
the  world.  ^Cutenesa  is  judged  wiser  than  wisdom — ^inasmuch  as 
reaping  is  better  than  sowing.  Adam  Smith  merited  praise- 
but  Sir  Robert  has  power. 

How  many  have  died  in  poverty  and  despair  who,  in  death, 
have  been  the  cause  of  stars,  of  ribbons,  of  titles,  of  salaries,  to 
men  incapable  of  comprehending  the  principles  to  which  they 
were  destined  to  owe  these  eagerly-coveted  distinctions,  until  they 
had  become  the  current  convictions  of  the  age !  The  earnest 
devotion,  inflicting  upon  an  unfortunate  author  interviews  with  bis 
enraged  landlady,  has  furnished  matter,  years  afterwards,  to 
Cabinet  Ministers  for  interviews  with  the  Queen.  A  plain,  much- 
ridiculed,  much-hated  name,  has  given  warrant  to  that  which, 
uttered  subsequently  by  another,  has  led  to  a  patent  of  nobility. 
A  scholar's  garret  has  been  the  birth-place  of  thoughts  which,  in 
after-periods,  have  been  the  staple  of  business  in  a  Downiog-street 
office.'  The  strange  alchemy  of  time  has  transmuted  into  un- 
doubted gold  for  the  small  man,  that  which  was  looked  upon  as 
mere  lead  when  laboriously  dug  forth  by  the  great. 

A.  W. 
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THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  OLD  PICTURE. 

BY  A  SPEAKING  LIKENESS. 

I  WAS  bom  in  Bemer's-street.  I  recollect  the  day  well  when  I 
came  into  the  world.  Mj  master,  a  fine  young  fellow,  with  a  long 
beard  and  dressing-gown,  had  been  annoyed  that  very  morning 
for  his  week's  rent.  He  was  one  of  those  devil-care-a-bit-for- 
the-morrow  geniuses,  who  live  one  day  on  Champagne,  and  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week,  hare  to  come  doym  to  half-and-haif, 
and  not  always  that. 

Unfortunately,  the  landlady  demanded  her  claim  on  one  of  the 
small-beer  days.  My  poor  master,  whose  last  half-crown  had 
been  spent  the  same  morning  on  a  cab  home,  *'  regretted  that  he 
could  not  discharge  the  debt,"  mentioned  something  about  a  bill 
he  had  just  taken  up,  and  said  he  really  had  nothing  in  the  world 
but  a  trifle  he  was  ashamed  to  offer  for  the  sum  he  owed.  The 
colour  flew  to  my  cheeks  as  he  pointed  to  me.  The  landlady 
reviewed  me  from  my  brutus  to  my  waist — ^for  I  was  only  a  half- 
length — and  turning  up  her  Jerusalem  nose,  talked  about  '*  that 
sort  of  thing  being  ten-ibly  overdone  ;"  but  at  last  she  looked  at 
me  in  a  new  light,  for,  casting  her  calculating  eyes  round  the 
naked  walls  of  the  room,  she  discovered,  from  a  rapid  inventory 
she  took  of  the  furniture,  that  there  was  nothing  half  so  valuable 
as  myself ;  for  the  whole  of  my  master's  property  consisted  of  a 
boot^jack,  a  palette,  a  pot  of  bear's  grease,  and  a  fiailey's  Eve, 
with  the  head  knocked  off.  So  I  was  basely  sold  for  a  matter  of 
seven  shillings  rent,  and  sixpence  boot-cleaning.  I  was  carried 
down  stairs  under  the  landlady's  dirty  apron,  and  was  finely 
knocked  about  when  I  was  introduced  to  my  new  master.  He 
was  in  such  a  rage  th&t  he  instantly  gave  me  a  pair  of  black  eyes, 
Knd  so  belaboured  me  with  his  painting-brush,  that  he  took  every 
bit  of  colour  out  of  my  face.  He  then  put  a  large  horse-pistol  into 
my  hand,  and,  throwing  a  rough  jacket  over  my  shoulders,  chris- 
tened me  **  A  Bold  Smuggler  on  the  Look-out ;  "  though  I  must 
say  my  look-out  at  that  time  was  a  very  poor  one,  as  my  face  was 
turned  to  the  wall,  and  I  had  some  eight-and-twenty  Italian  boys^ 
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and  ten  more  smugglers  (every  one  of  them  on  tHe  look-out),  all 
leaning  violently  against  my  back.  I  afterwards  ascertained  that 
they  had  all  been  bom  in  the  same  garret  as  myself ;  so,  belonging 
to  the  same  family,  it  was  only  right  that  as  brothers  we  should 
rub  togettor  a  littie  in  tbe  world. 

My  poor  master,  it  seems,  used  always  to  pay  his  rent  with  an 
**  Italian  Boy,"  or  a  "Bandit,"  or  a  "Virgin;"  and  the  whole  gang  of 
smugglers  which  infest  half  the  drawing-rooms  of  England,  was 
originally  drawn  and  quartered  in  his  back  attic.     Hid  laadiord, '  a 
regcdar  eld  picture^dealer,  was  aware  of  his  failing ;  and,  na  dotd>t,  * 
was-  wont  to  enooumge  it,  as  th^  only  coin  that  had  passed  betWBeor  - 
thite  for  years;   had  been  pictures.     If  he  had  a  prefa^nee  it  * 
warfot  portraits,  as  it  was  so  easy,  he  said^  to  find  HkeoMMT- 
for  Hhom  -  afbefwards. 

To  return,  however,  to  my  own  history.  Ifound^myself  onermoming 
muffle  up  in  a  silk  pocket-handkarclaef,'  and  conducted  stealthily 
to  Im  auction-room  in  Bond>sk^t,  where,  to  my  astonishment)  I 
hearrd  nfyseif  called  a  Saivator  Rosa ;  and  certainly  there  was  Ibe  - 
name  marked  plainly  enough  in  my  robber's  jacket.     I  assure  you-' 
I  began  to  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  myself,  as  all  of  a  bucMbu''' 
imy  -value  had  risen  from  seven  shillings  to  a  sum  I   will  'not'* 
yentul^  to  name,  lest  I  shocdd  not  be  betieved.  How  the  auctioneer,  ' 
too,' praised  me  !     Not  a  feature  about  me  escaped  eulogy.     He 
talk^  about  the-  fire  that  beamed 'in  my  eyes,  the  vigour  with  ' 
irbdcli  mymouth  had  been  thrown  in,  and  ^directed  public  atteiition  ' 
to*  the  'fine  wodly  touch  there-  was  about  my  jacket,  and,  par^'^ 
tididarly,  about  my  hair.     I  almost  blushed  to  hear  myse^  pictured  - 
in'sueh  globing  colom^';  but  since  then  I  have  been^used  to  it,'^ 
and  recerve  it  aU  noiririth  an  unmoved  countenance. 

WtU,  I  was  knoekod  down  fot  some  hundreds  to  a  retired  tripe-" 
merchant.  I  was  conducted  home  in  a  handsome  carriage,* and" 
was*  provided  with  the  place  of  honour  in  my  new  master%  man-"" 
sion;  Viisitors  came  far  and  near  to  look  at  me.  But  I  did- not ^ 
lotig  enjoy  myeleviited  position.  A  bald'-headed  old  gen^Msn^" 
who  took  a  sight  at  me  for  three  long  hours  one  day,  through  an^^ 
instrument'  something  like  an  ear<^rumpet,  declared  I  was  "a 
*'Cbpy';"  and,  considering  I  was  taken  from  a  Grreenwieh  pen*'^ 
sioner,  who  used'to  sit  to  my  master^  for  ninepence  an^hour  and" 
his  beer, "he  was  certainly  very  right.  Thii^  opinion,  hdwerer,* 
brought  kne  down  in  the  t world,  for  I  was  -sold  soon  *  afterwards 
to   a  M^'<  Soloiiiotty-for  two   Sptaiish ' MaMers  und^an^'EMf  * 
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Faiker.     After  tMs  I  waiseanied  to  the  hoipital  for  deeajed 
pietarw  m  WardouT'-fltreet,  where  myirfiin&  underwent  a  cofmplete 
renovation;     I  was  next  sent  to  the  Westminster  oven,  where 
artistic  bakings  are  earefnlly  attended  to  ;  and  I  can  assure  jou 
when  I  was  drawn  out,  I  was  what  the  French  call  a  regular 
**  cro^ie.^    I  was  done  to  a  turn.     I  looked  at  least  three  hun- 
dred jrears  older.     My  head  was  delieiously  cracked  all  oyer,  the 
bridge  of  my  nose  haid*  nearly  given  way,  and  the  fire  of  my  eyes 
was  all  but  bumt  down  to  the  sockets.   Pictures  are  like  some  sort 
of  cheeses,  the  more  they  are  decayed  the  more  they  areliked ;  and 
I  was  so  far  advanced  in  decay  that  there  certainly  was  no  decep- 
tion 'in  calling  me  one  of  the  old  masters  :  there  were  so  many 
lines  in  my  face,  that  I  might  safely  have  passed  as  the  oldest  of 
thesm.     I  had  had  so  many  baths  of  meguelp  and  turpentine,  that 
all  tiie  freshness-  had  been  taken  out  of  me,  and  my  countenance  had 
become  so  !very  black  and  dirty,  that  I  was  hteraUy  a  fine  specimen 
of  tlie  dark  ages.     In  fact,  I  scarcely  knew  mysetf. '  I  had  thrown 
my  pistol  away,  and  had  got  a  skuU  in  my  hand  instead.     My 
hair,  too,  had  grown  considerably  longer,  and  had  become  grey  fromi 
old  age.     An  expression  of  sentimental  hunger  grinned  irom  the 
bones  of  my  hollow  face.     I  saw  myself  accidentally  in  the  glassy 
and  thought  on  reflection  I  looked  like  a  canonised  Eavaimgh,  or  " 
the.  living  skeleton  turned  into  a  Catholic  saint:      I  certainly 
appeared  very  miserable ;  but  people  seemed  to  like  me  all  1^ 
bettehfor  it. . 

I  must  say  I  laughed  considerably  in  my  sleeve  (which  was 
made  of  the  dirtiest  sackcloth,  by  the  bye)  when  I  was  sold  as  a 
picture'  which  had  been  discovered  in  a  vault  in  an  old  cathedral 
demdished  by  the  Moors  in  the  south  of  Spain.  I  wa»  christened 
afresh,  though  what  my  name  was  it  is  impossible  for  me,  ou4rof 
my  number  of  alvxses,  to  recollect.  Of  course  I  was  sold  for  nothing 
less  than  a  little  fortune  ;  but  then  my  ugliness  was  considered  a 
positivo  beauty.  I  was  praised  for  my  tints ;  for  my  flesh,  though  it 
was  as  dirty  as  a  chimney-sweep's  ;  for  my  lights,  though  there 
was  not  a  single  bit  of  light  in  all  my  face ;  for  my  warmth  of  • 
colouring,  though  l^at  warmth  had  been  brought  on  by  thci  intern-  * 
perate  use  of  sprits  of  wine.  In  short,  I  ^as  looked  upon  by  all 
eyes  as  a  picture  of  perfection.  Such  was  my  repute-Hfor  the 
guide-books  had  circulated  my  portrait  and  sang  my  pruses'  all 
overEuroper^that  I  was  at  kst  bought  for  the  Kationad  GaQeiy; 
I  was  placed  next  to  a  picture  of  Holb^^s  ;  and  really,  for  thofirst 
tittle  in  my  life  I  felt- myself  at  home. 
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Mj  master  first  pud' me  a  Tisit  one  day.  He  reeo^tioed  me  ai  - 
once,  and  laughed.  Mj  heart  beat  gratefully  towards  him^  t 
for  he  looked  so  {leased  at  seeing  an  old  friend  so  hi^  up. 
in  the  world ;  but  a  shadow  all  of  a  sudden  came  over  hi& 
face,  and  he  looked  as  black  as  the  Banished  Lord,  who- 
was  hung  oj^osite  to  me.  He  left  the  room  in  a  double  quick 
hurry,  that  evidently  portended  the  brewing  of  mischief.  I  was 
soon  afterwards  called  into  a  private  room,  w]^ere  I  underwent  the 
most  severe  towelling  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life ;  they  rubbed 
me  so  hard  daring  my  examination,  that  my  disguises  fell  off  me 
one  after  another,  tOl  at  last  as  many  coats  were  taken  from 
my  back  as  the  Gravedigger  moults  in  Hamlet,  and  I  appeared 
again  in  my  original  costume  of  a  Greenwich  Pensioner.  **  There ! 
I  told  you  80,"  said  my  unnatural  parent :  **  Carotti  has  dcnseived 
you  again;'*  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  such  fiendish  glee^'ifaat 
I  blushed  through  my  paint  for  the  parent  who  could  expose  his 
own  offspring,  strip  it  of  everything  it  had  in  the  world,  and 
actually  smile  all  the  while  he  was  doing  it.  To  excuse  my  poor 
master,  however,  I  must  say  it  was  not  done  so  much  to  ruin  me 
as  a  rival  picture-dealer,  who  had  got  the  ears  of  the  commissioners^ 
and  shot  into  them  any  quantity  of  rubbish  he  liked  about  fine  art^ 
and  so  forth.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  professional  envy, — my 
master  thinking  he  might  make  the  same  amount  of  thousands  by 
palming  copies  instead  of  originals  upon  amateur  judges,  as  well 
as  an  Italian  who  had  only  taken  his  diploma  of  copying  in  a 
school  of  picture-doctoring,  so  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  English 
practitioners. 

He  certainly  succeeded,  and  I  was  rewarded  with  a  new  dress 
in  honour  of  the  occasion  ;  for  he  took  me  to  his  home,  and  pro- 
moted me  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  I  was  ilien  ordered  to  take  the 
command  of  a  line  of  pictures  in  a  large  room  in  which  there  was 
nothing  but  portraits.  It  was  called  by  my  proprietor,  "  The 
Hall  of  Ancestors."  Whoever  wanted  a  noble  father,  or  an 
llustrious  mother,  came  here  and  chose  one  for  himself.  There 
was  variety  enough  for  the  proudest !  Even  a  Welchman  might 
have  satisfied  himself  out  of  the  collection.  There  were  ancestors 
of  all  centuries, — ^in  wigs^  cocked  hats,  crowns,  tiaras,  little  hoops 
of  glory, — in  short,  every  species  of  head-dress  that  expressed  old 
age,  sanctity,  or  nobility.  Antiquated  ladies,  too,  were  not  want- 
ing. Poets  even  were  amongst  the  ilite,  and  the  greatest  beauties 
of  every  court  were  there  represented  in  all  their  original  paint. 
Men  of  genius  were  not  excluded :  but  they  formed  a  miserable 
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minorKty  oomparedto  the  number  of  miBtresBes  and  martyrfi.     The 
few  l^at  were  present  did  not  look  comfortable. 

I  could  not  make  out  what  my  business  could  be  amongst  such 
a  display  of  loYoliness  and  ancient  blood,  for  there  was  not  an 
esquire,  or  a  pug-nose,  amongst  the  whole  lot.  ■  At  last  an  old 
gentleman  paid  us  a  yisit  one  day.  He  asked  the  price  of  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Fair  Rosamond.  It  was  1202.  This  was  too  much 
for  him.  He  then  bargained  for  a  German  Baron,  with  a  coat  of 
arms  with  sixteen  quarters  in  it,  and  thirteen  syllables  in  his  name, 
who  was  described  in  the  catalogue  as  one  of  the  piUars  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  This  was  aboye  his  reach  again ;  so  he  let 
go  the  pillar,  and  aimed  next  at  a  branch  of  Rufus ;  but  the  branch 
was  too  high  for  him ;  and,  after  endeavouring  to  embrace  a  great- 
grandmother  of  Charlemagne,  and  regretting  he  could  not  afford 
to  take  Cardinal  Wolsey  into  his  family,  he  bid  for  me,  and  I  was- 
ultimately  knocked  down  to  him  as  Admiral  Drake,  for  632. 17 8.  Gd., 
with  the  solemn  assurance  that  I  was  a  capital  likeness,  and  the 
only  one  that  had  ever  been  taken.  From  this  conyersation 
I  learnt  that  this  hall  was  kept  up  expressly  for  the  conyenience  of 
those  monied  persons  who,  having  no  notable  ancestors  of  their 
own,  came  to  this  collection  to  purchase  the  best  they  could  for 
their  money.  The  prices  averaged  in  proportion  to  tKe  rank ;  but 
a  very  remote  ancestor  always  fetched  more  than  one  of  recent 
growth ;  for  instance,  Richard  III.  took  more  money  than 
Charles  X.,  and  Queen  Boadicea  was  much  higher  in  her  price 
than  Josephine. 

The  old  gentleman  took  me  home  with  great  pride,  and  I  found,  to 
my  infinite  amusement,  that  I  was  introduced  to  all  his  acquaintance 
as  the  great-grandfather  of  his  maternal  uncle  on  his  great-grand- 
mother s  side.  His  future  father-in-law,  who  had  previously  no 
notion  of  his  son's  illustrious  connexions,  was  especially  in  raptures 
with  me.  This  father-in-law  was  very  proud,  but  his  estates 
being  half  mortgaged,  and  half  in  Ireland,  had  yielded  him  lately 
a  revenue  best  expressed  amongst  arithmeticians  by  the  figure  of 
''next  to  nothing;"  so  he  was  anxious  to  marry  his  daughter^ 
Lady  Rachel,  to  a  wealthy  commoner  whose  alliance  might  keep 
his  coronet  in  the  very  best  double  gilt.  Ralph  Smith  had  long 
sought  his  lovely  daughter's  hand.  The  earl  liked  him  very 
well, — ^for  he  had  made  two  or  three  plums,  it  was  said,  by 
dabbling  in  guano, — but  then  his  ancestral  pride  would  not 
allow  him  to  have  his  ancient  house  entered  by  a  common  Smith. 
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B^'  tbis  diflcereiy  of  Admiral  Drake  being  so  closely,  allied  intit 
his  future  son-in-law/  effectuallj  removed  all  the  earrs  scnzples, 
and  the^tuariageiraff  at  onee  annoimced  in  the  Mofning  Post. 

ThefraHiseau  was  alreadj  ordered^  and  the  iredding>cakaae- 
tuafiy  made; 'When  an  accident  occurred  that  put  a  drag  upon  the' 
prcgress'of  proceedings.  The  lover  of  Ladj  Rachel,  a  young- bar- 
rister, who  wrote  beautiful  ^poetry,* and  po&aed,  as  Lady  Rachel 
exproBBed  it,  **<lik6itn  angel,"  wan  in  Cbiistie's  Sale  Rooms  when 
s,  ^Kirtrait'of  Admiral  Drake' waff  put*  up  for  auction.  It  was  so 
unHke  the  one  of  "the  friend  who  was  shortly  to  rob  him  of  the 
treasure  of  Ma-he«rt^ 'tbttt  little  as  he  could  afford  it,  he  bought* 
the  pieture,  and- laid  it  before -the  earl.  The  two  were  compared, 
affld^eeetaiinly  we  were  no  more' alike  than  Mrs.  (ramp  and  ^ebe. 
But  "Mr.  Smith  declared  -I  had*  been  in  the  possession  of  his  famify  . 
for  hundreds  of  years ;  and  it  was*  as  mudi  as  I  coidd  do  to  keep 
my  eoontenanee,  when  he  grstBly  asserted  that  it  was  a  common 
observation  amongst  his. Mends,  how  like  he  was  to  the  admiral» 
espeeially  about  the  cheek,  and  that  any  one  could  see  he  waaA 
gemiine  Drak#.  The  earl  was  only  too  willing  to  believe  this, 
And  the 'young  barrister  was*  sent  out  of  the  mansion,  as  a 
base*  impostor  imd  a  false  accuser.  Grief  settled  like  a  m3- 
dew^poK  his  heart,  and  in  his  despair  he  accepted  a  judgeship  at 
Sydnisy:  Before  -leaving  Engh^d,  however,  *  he  determined  to 
hare  his  portrait  taken  in  his  new  wig,  and  present  it  as  a  token  ^ 
of  af^tioir  to  his  dearest  Rachd.  *  Chance  took  ihim  to  the  very ; 
house  in  which  I  was  bom  in  Bemer's-street, — ^my  father  was  stiH 
living"there,  but  in  a  very  different  jrtyle  to  the  period  when  he 
thiisw  me  like  a  stoaw  on  ^e  world  to  rise  by  myself.  His  landlord 
had' died  suddenly,  his  wife  had  followed  him  a  year^afteiirardSy 
and  my  master  foimd  hims^,  one  fine  morning,  left  the  sole  legatee 
of  a  capital  house;  besides  the  reversionary  interest  in  all  the  Italian 
boys  and  smugglers  he  had  peopled  it  with  for  the  last  eight  years. 
Suice  then  he  had  madeold  pictures*  <'  better  than  new"  on  his  own 
Aceount,  and  had  found  mating  use«f  other  people's  names  such  a 
profitalde  business,  that  he  had  his  French  cook,  was  a  director  of 
almost  every  railway,  and  possessed  a  gallery  of  pictures  -  which; 
considering  it  contained  a  genuine  specimen  of  every  painter  in* 
ihd  worlds  he  was  proud  erf  stating  was  '*  richer  than  anylhing 
else  of'  the  kind  in  Europe."  ' 

My  master  received 'the  barrister  (JuliUs  0 'Flaherty  was  his 
name)  with  all  the  affiibility  of  a  genius,  and  at  once  conducted 
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bim^to  bis  *  fitucHo.     Here  he  wa9  atntck  wiCk  the  waiiigifttl  ISke- 
nes».4«f  ItoMnumy'  Greenwich  pemdoners  to  the  AiaAni  Drake  of 
hi»%flited t^ra.L''  No* wonder  at  it,  for  they  wvmall twin* brothers 
offcjfaetf,  ^kkag  copies  ef  the  Tery  samemodsl  who  used  to  come  ' 
fof^Biitepenee  aa  hour  and  his  beev%     Jnlins  aUoded  to  (hesinga- 
lairhy  (if  4Mt»  profifie  'redapHcatkm  tyf  the  same  likeness,  tind  xnj 
maiBteg,  hesng'in  a  eondifiDn  of  life  to  a^rd  to  tell  a  joke  against 
himself,  expLained  that  these  portoitts  were  always*  kept  -on  hand 
to^  Bitjpfif  peopie'wiih  a  ready-made  aneestor, 'the diffiefolty of  the 
satte^  lik€lneBS'  hemg  got  oyer  by  putting' "on  a  cocked  ^hat  and 
fea^i^r^or  a  field^^narshftl,  a  wig  and  gown  ^r  a  Lord  Ohaneeftlory 
a  teleted^e  m>ihe  right  hand  for  «n  aifanind,  a  goose-«[iiill  for  an  ' 
auiii^y'^and  a  sknll  for  a  saint  or  a  doetor.     How  Jidins  jfonped 
and  shfineked  when  he  heard  this  story  \     Biit  ^he  -lost  no  time  ; 
heiln^tdced  my  master  briefly,  andlben  rair  ont,  leimng  his  eom- 
paalovto  mippose  he  was  nothing  better  than  'a  'madman,  or  «  ■ 
Frdnofaraan,  just  esoi^ed  from  Paris.     He  had  scarcely' had- time" 
to^'^ometo  any  condnsion, however, «b€ffere1lie -agitated  O'Flaherty 
was*' back  again.-    He  hurried  my- master  into  a  haoimey-eoadh, 
and^iat  least -^ye^tind-twenty/ of  thd  pensioners  were  4>undled'in 
witirhim.    They  smyed  at  the  earl's  mansion  just  as  a  procession 
of  Broughams  was  diiying  off^  to  St.  'George's,  Hanoyer-^square. ' 
Julius  dbarged  them  to  stop  as  they  yalued  their  liyes,  and  my 
master,  escorted  by  his  faithful  band  of  pensioners,  was  shown  up 
to  the  drawing-room.     Here  the  earl  joined  them.     Julius,  with  a 
fluency  of  words,  a  safe,  guarantee,  that ^ he  most  ultimately 
arriye  to  great  distinction  at  the  bar,  opened  his  case.   He  painted 
in  words  that  bumt-<-and  blistered  as  they  bumt--his  anguish  of 
mind,  his  despair,"  his  discoyery*,'his  hope;  his  ^ecstasy,  his  more 
thMff  bfiiir,"all  withiir  the  lasl^ten  minutes.  •  "  There,  proud  earl," 
hc^^'said*,  in  a  yoke  of  lightning  and  .thunder^  '<  th^rc  He  your 
aiteestorsf' ^  and  he  laid  a  stunning  emphasis'<on  the  word  **  he." 
My^m«Bter,'at.i;faiir  point,  stepped  forward*  and  e2|dained  these 
aHusions,  for  the  batrrister'had  so  oyeriaidhis  speech  wit^  'Iridi'  - 
images*/ that  the  senseef  it  had  beenerushed  imde^xts  extreme  ' 
beantj*.  .  He  adapted  his  powers  of  arguing  to  the  plainest  under-"- 
statidnig;  for,  wi^  tl^  magieaid  of  a  sponge  and  a  Httle  turpentine, 
h^inflde'^e  ^nw'off'my  admiral's  uniform,  and  lo  and-  behold  I 
I^ppieared'  onee  more  in  my  orij^nal  character  of  a  Greenwich^ 
penskmerr*-     ThS  guaitto>jnerchant;  guessmg  the  issue  ^of  this 
metatndi|Msis;  qmtStly  left  th»  house-:  the  young  barrister  t^n  " 
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stated  that  his  visit  had  another  motive  heside  unmasking  tbe 
unprincipled  and  rescuing  the  helpless.  '  It  was  to  heg  the  earl's 
acceptance  of  3000  shares  in  a  railway  of  which  he  was  chaLrtaan, 
director,  and  standing  counsel.  The  old  earl  hurst  into  tears  at 
this  affecting  incident  (for  the  shares  were  at  2|  premium),  and 
simply  said,  ''This  is  too  much."  He  gave  his . children  his 
hlessing  ;  it  was  all,  hy  the  hye,  he  had  -to'  give -rand  that  same 
day  Julius  and  Rachel  were  married. 

I  have  remained  ever  since  in  the  0 'Flaherty  family.  I  have  a 
very  comfortahle  place  near  the  fire,  and  am  a  great  favourite  with 
everyhqdy.  Julius  often  talks  ahout  me ;  and  whenever  he  alludes 
to  my  early  career  the  whole  room  laughs.  I  am  sure  I  enjoy  the 
fun  as  much  as  anyhody  ;  and  my  relating  the  unvamished.tale  of 
my  own  life  is  a  proof  that. my  position  has  not  turned  my  head.  I 
aoi  very  glad,  however,  that  I  am  permanently  fixed.  I  never  was 
fond  of  moving  ahout.  I  always  had  a  dread  lest  I  might  tumhle 
down  in  my  old  age  to  he  the  Marquis  of  Crranby  to  some  low 
public-house.  Thank  heaven,  I  am  insured  against  any  drop  of 
that  sort,  and  now  I  have  only  hope,  one  master  ambition,  and  that 
is  that  some  day  I  may  pass  through  the  world  as  a  genuine 
Raphael.  More  improbable  things  than  this  have  come  to  pa8s» 
if  you  will  only  believe  the  word  of  an  "  Old  Picture." 

Horace  Mathsw. 
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To  arrive  at  the  true  source  of  the  hostility  between  the  bar  and 
the  press,  we  must  follow,  through  some  of  its  ramifications,  the 
mission  of  the  latter.  Every  man  is  now  aware  that  there  is  both 
a  natural  and  a  political  system  of  society.  The  former  grows 
from  the  laws  of  man's  being,  the  latter  is  the  offspring  of  conquest ; 
and  such  as  we  now  know  it  to  be  to  our  cost,  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  a  great  original  wrong.  Of  the  political  system  the  bar 
is  an  essential  part ;  of  the  natural  system  the  press  is  a  portion.. 

It  is  possible  to  trace  the  bar  with  sdl  its  privileges ;  its  ezdiusive 
right  to  plead  before  the  judges;  its  establishment  as  a  separate 
profession ;  its  monopoly,  and  even  its  wigs  and  gowns,  up  to 
some  statute  or  some  regulation,  which  the  judges  and  the  benchers, 
by  the  authority  of  law,  were  empowered  to  make.    So  it  is  possi- 
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ble  to  trace  the  rise  of  the  royal  navy  and  the  profession  of  a  nayal 
officer — ^from  the  first  general  requisition  of  Ethelred  on  all  the  lands 
of  the  kingdom  to  form  a  fleet,  through  successiye  statutes  and 
regulations  levying  taxes  for  its  support,  or  empowering  its  officers 
to  seize  men  for  its  service — ^to  the  last  and  yet  unfulfilled  regula- 
tion for  weed^t^f  ^^^  muster-roll  of  those  pensioners  the  aristocracy 
has  encumbered  it  with.  But  the  newspaper  press  was  not 
established  by  law.  Like  cultivating  the  ground,  it  springs  from 
the  wants  of  man,  and  is  essential  to  the  development  of  80ciet3% 
The  authors  of  the  political  system  have  continually  endeavoured, 
by  sharp  libel  laws  and  by  various  restrictions,  to  impede  the  exten- 
fflon  of  the  press,  and  limit  its  usefulness ;  but  no  enactment  of 
theirs,  neither  the  common  nor  the  statute  law,  called  it  into  being. 

Accordingly,  under  one  form  or  another,  large,  liberal,  and 
world-ranging,  like  the  metropolitan  journals,  or  narrow,  cramped, 
and  strictly  local  or  technical,  like  the  little  bits  of  coarse  dingy 
paper  that  are  tolerated  by  the  despots  of  Germany,  newspapers 
now  exist  in  all  the  countries,  however  different  their  political 
institutions,  of  the  civilised  world.  The  Sepoys  have  newspapers ; 
the  Russians  cannot  do  without  them ;  they  are  published  in 
Turkey  and  China  ;  and  they  have  already  taken  their  station  as 
part  of  society  at  New  Zealand  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They 
are  most  useful,  most  comprehensive,  most  numerous,  and  most 
sought  after,  as  in  the  United  States,  England  and  France,  where 
natural  society  is  most,  and  political  society  least,  developed. 
They  are  valued  most  where  man  is  most  free.  A  newspaper  is  a 
power  at  New  York ;  it  is  next  to  a  nullity  at  Berlin.  Thus,  the 
bar  and  the  press  in  their  origin  are  parts  of  hostile  and  contend- 
ing systems  ;  the  latter  is  essential  to  civilisation,  and  increases  in 
strength,  as  society  throws  off  the  trammels  of  that  system  to 
which  the  bar  belongs. 

The  mission  or  duty  of  the  farmer  in  the  natural  order  of  society 
is  to  produce  as  much  food  as  he  can  at  the  least  cost.  So  the 
mission  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  make  clothing  or  cutlery 
abimdant  and  cheap.  What  in  the  same  order  of  society  is  the 
misnon  of  the  newspaper  writer  ?  While  the  bar  has  for  its  object 
to  peiplex,  confound,  and  mystify,  in  order  to  keep  other  men  in 
political  thraldom,  the  press  seeks  to  make  all  things  straight  and 
ciear,  and  free  man  from  all  shackles,  but  those  of  reason.  Even 
the  journals  which  support  an  erroneous  system,  do  it  solely  by  an 
appeal  (o  that  power.     The  press  collects  facts  ;  it  winnows  ihe 
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!  mental  produnlioBg  of  eacb^yiand  9(fVJ^f^le^  tokihomiB  up 

'the  iiaeM  xttfloltB.  j  Iti  watched  for  eraotoy  it.  gatiiers,  infawmtiion 

&Dm  ererj  qairiei:».  and.  spieaidB  U-  to  ikli».  «apia  estont.  .  Itr jrums 

..  the  world  Against. •threataningi^ang^ni  aarthey.iarae.  .  It^ittilfiiies 

the  first  h^aJt  oi  everyi  dttwning  iBq[iHMroittantr«and  ^»eii^  kdbefore 

,  every  inquisitiye  and  admiring  eye.  .  The  trn&  miBsioii  o^  the  ]hwmi» 

.ItBT^y  soul,  is  to  gather^  at&d  diffuse  truth.     That  is  itft-solanm 

duty.;  and  Eonuimbering  how  small  a  portion  of  a.dailyjoiianftL>is 

colnpoBed  of  questionaUe  matter,-  we  haye  no  hesitation  in-ssa^g 

.  that  to  a  great  extent  it  actually  performs  that  duty. 

We  are  well  aware  ihat  a  contradictory  opinion  is  afloat^an 
V  society.     People  habitually  toast  the  freedom  of.  the  press».  and 
declare  that  it  is  like  .the  ur  they  bnsathe — ^i£  th^  hare  k  notihey 
die  :  neTtt*thelesB,  there  •exists  amongst  ihen^  a  slight  .d]!e«4  and 
.a. practical-  coatempt-.for.  iher.qbjeet-  of .^  their  theoretic  ioye  ;>'and 
...seixing  hold  of  JUittletdMeisfifaBetes-^^he  ten  thousandth  part  oi-  its 
..jdaily  contents— rltey-  also.habitilally:  speak  iof  the  IfUig^'piiaBs. 
Gaihering  information  Irom.'ali  quaitersy  h^ing  'op^L  to  'ihe  .joom- 
.  .plaints  of.  the.  4owest'mAn  in.ilie  community,  .and  ihe  Jsig^st 
employing  it-  to  communicate  his  .views  to*mankinA,  xepsesenting 
,. all.  classes^  ^^eirpassiona  and  prejudices^  as  well  astheiMoason,  it 
..isy:in  common  witii  every  thing,  human-liable  tot  Mror,.  and 'oooa- 
« .  aionally  circulates  falMhooda  and  .calumnies.     That»  however^  is 
.  ihe .  exception^  not  t^e  jrule.  -.  Every  newspaper,  writer.  adEn&w- 
.ledges  his  re^nsihUity  to  scrutinise  ev^y.pamgn^h^  to  jBepaiate 
..thctruth  from  the  iskekfiod,,. the  good  from  tfae«yil»  to-piomote 
.^ipod  .only,  and  oircukto.only  tiuth.     He  is  BKirally  and  selfimnly 
.  I  pledged  to  society  to  perform  that  duty,  and.thft  €onfi<bnc<t  .lAieh 
..is  now. .universally* placed  in: the  bulk  of  all  the  :statanfl&ta  of 
,.  newspapers-  pn>vea^Jhat  it  is.  in  -  general  duly.,  and  h^iourably 
performed. 
.  When  uBceflectipg  peracHiS)iq»eak  inconaideratcLy  of  *.^  the  lying 
,  press,"  they  must . havO'  some  standard  of  .comparison'  which  is 
. .infinitely  more  truthrtelling.     The  bar,  which  notcmioudy  hises  out 
,  its  tongue,  Hke  church-bells,  to  sound  any  tune,  supplies  no.  jmch 
.  standard.     Nor  does. any  lelass  ofimen  in  dieir-pcivate  interanvse. 
..Traders  in  their  dealii^s,  .men  and?  women  of  .fashion*  in.,  their 
polite  communications,  surgeons  and^physieians,  and  notonous 
teeth-drawcirs,  to  soothe  or  l^^guile  tiieir  patients^  .with  akaest  every 
..other, class, indulge  in  a  license  of.assm^on  which &da no  counter- 
part, in  the  newspapen  peess.     Throughout  aoei^y^  «noodote»  -are 
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s  {nliakafiiiuiilfttMS  uiddBeadily  fMs^  fron  n&idi  to  mdadk  vyefeno 

,..Mwrspaper  wnvli  publish.  \  We  ivdll  Bay  Bottiuigtof  |ni^i*diMo«BBes 
^.bolthisy  thit^thft  ftutbfin  o£  A&pi%  nearlj^cme  aod  aU^.^ffepteteedy 
,  ifwiofi,  to  Thiriyrsifie  Arikdea,  to  ConlesBioiui  aiSmik^  to  bodiea  of 
/  .doeiriaes, iiluekitheyliaTo noT^icn^  ind ttabuuned^ sub- 

-Joetod  to  oacamination ; ;  and  the  probability  titoxttfore  is^.thaft  they 
'  ftrikss  abound  ia  truth  than  the  daily  stetaBOBts  of  newspapors, 
•.  idiich  are  within  every  man*8  eomfrehenaion,'  and  opea«to  daily 
refotation.     We  must,  however.  Bay  of  Itteratnre  in  general  in- 
cluding scientific  treatises,  as  well  as  works  of  aeknowkdged 
fietion,  with  elaborate  theories  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  man 
and  animals,  that  the  writing  in  newBpapers  contrasts  favourably 
witk  that  as  to  its  trath  or  falsehood.     The  newspaper  writer  con- 
tinually looks  out  for  facts,  and  he  is  continually  checked  and  kept 
obedient  to  them  by  a  great  multitude  of  critics.     He  caanol.and 
dare  not  indulge,  for  long  periods,  in  the-  dreams  of  .imaginatiDn. 
A  writer  in 'his  closet,  who  does  not  bring  his  lucuhraiions'toclhe 
..test  of  day  till  his  volume  is  completed,  and* who. has  gane^  on, 
unmfiiwnced  perhaps  by  facts,  in  the  ruts  he  and  otiiers  ht^a-wom, 

•  .iBiaiore  likely  to  be  in  error,  and  persist  in  error,  than  tiia  author 
of  leading  artides  in  a  daily:  newspaper.      Hisr>  party  .-bias,  his 

*  prejudices  and  passions,  are  generally  avowed  aiid  guanbd against, 
partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  «khers.     Even  ythen  he  is  pledged 

'  to  an  erroneous  system,  or  bound  up  with  a  &ction,  he  deals  in  a 

'  ffieBl  meaeure  with  facts,  and  pretends  to -diffuse  truth.  •  Thurwe 
.have  seen  the  monopolist  S^mBlard,  njidi  Herald,  by  q^tudifyuig  a 
.hasty  and  unguarded  statement  of  the  apostle  of -firee  trade,-  be- 
come the  expounder  of  a  partial  l^nith,  in  defence  of  an 'errosneous 

.  system  against  the  champion  of  one  of  the  holiest ^  causes  that'over 
e  gaged  the  attention  of  mankind.     Looking  through  society  it 

.  must  be  affirmed  that  nowhere,,  in  the  praetices  of  mankhid^  -^jean 
a  standard  be  found,  in  con^arison  to  which  the  presa  derarves 
the  e^het  of  lying. 

On  the  contrary »^ -because  the  press  isowthe  whole  tmth^telling 
wherever  it  predominates  in  society,  sober  truth-telling  will  ba.the 
habit  of  the  people.  All  barbaroue  trU>es  at  all  times  have  indulged 
miagination  without •  restraint,  or  been  addicted  to  lying.  .The 
very  act  of  putting  pen  to  paper  induces  thought  and  consideration. 
The  slow  progress  of  written  composition  gives  moret  time  for 
ddibaration  than  spoken  language,  and  a.  nation  of  writers  will 
neoesBarily  be  more  guarded  and  more  correct  in-  its  asiertions 
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than  a  nation  of  speakers.  An  orator  spouts  his  first  crude  reflec- 
tions ;  a  writer  can  purge  and  mend  his  worda|  to  be  a  correct 
expression  of  his  thoughts.  He  may  have  something  to  conceal, 
but  it  is  in  general  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  enemy  that  a  cunning 
man  writes  a  book,  and  preserves  a  record  of  himself  which  may 
be  a  witness  against  him.  That  he  puts  his  words  into  a  perma- 
nent form  is,  therefore,  a  check  to  deceit  when  a  writer  wishes  to 
deceive.  All  necessary  communications  between  man  and  man 
are  cleansed  from  grossness  and  inaccuracy  by  the  filtration  of  the 
press.  To  speak  like  a  book  is  to  speak  well,  correctly,  with  gOod 
manners,  and  with  truth.  To  write  in  that  manner  is  the  daily 
habit  of  writers  for  the  press ;  and  where  they  are  numerous,  where 
the  readers  of  daily  papers  are  the  bulk  of  society,  to  speak  like 
a  book  will  be  the  habit  of  the  people.  Falsehood  is  more  com- 
mon in  Ireland,  where  the  influence  of  the  press  is  of  modem 
origin,  and  as  yet  comparatively  feebler  than  in  England,  where 
it  is  far  more  extensive,  and  has  been  longer  established.  News- 
papers in  fact  practically  create  that  high  criterion  of  truthfulness 
by  which  their  contents  are  tested  and  sometimes  condemned.   \ 

The  press  is  freer  than  any.  other  profession  to  express  opinion  ; 
it  is  unfettered  by  any  theory ;  it  is  not  bound  by  bribes  nor 
emolument  to  uphold  any  system  ;  it  is  pledged  to  no  creed  ;..  it 
can  follow  truth  wherever  it  leads.  Being  dependent  on  society, 
it  respects  the  opinions,  feelings,  and  creeds  of  every  class,  and 
would  be  ashamed  of  the  anathemas  which  sometimes  resound 
from  pulpits ;  it  inculcates  toleration  by  its  precepts  and  by  its 
example,  and  is  not  unfrequently  condemned  by  rabid  theologians 
and  heated  enthusiasts,  because  it  will  not  depart  from  its  respect 
for  existing  opinions.  It  will  not  sustain  the  exaggerated  preten- 
sions of  any  party,  and  by  the  ultras  of  every  party  its  very  virtues 
are  thus  made  a  reproaqh  to  it.  The  press  has  more  time  to 
scrutinise,  and  is  more  cool  to  judge  of  affairs  than  those  who  are 
plunged  into  the  vortex  of  politics.  At  the  same  time  it  has  no 
means  of  enforcing  its  views ;  it  is  not  backed  by  bayonets  ;  it 
can  neither  dragoon  men  into  submission,  nor  subdue  them  by 
spiritual  terrors.  Thus,  tbiere  is  enforced  on  it  a  respect  for 
reason  and  a  love  of  justice,'  as  well  as  a  regard  for  truth  ;  thai; 
forbearance,  that  toleration,  that  respect  for  others,  which  are 
proper  in  all,  are  imperatively  and  especially  required  from  the 
press.  Its  members  unite  most  of  the  functions  of  the  Levites, 
except  bearing  the  sword  ;  they  teach  and  they  heal,  but  they  are 
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guiltleds  of  using  any  kind  of  physical  violence.  To  the  ministers 
ik  tbe  law — to  the  members  of  the  bar — they  leave  the  odious 
task  of  inflicting  penalties,  even  to  death,  and  of  planting  evil  in 
the  rain  hope  that  good  will  grow  from  its  root. 

The  mission  of  the  press,  and  its  origin  in  the  natural  system  of 
society,  while  the  bar  originates  in  the  political  system,  supplies  a 
clear  explanation  of  the  cause  of  their  mutual  hostility.  .  The 
present  temporary  quarrel  is  a  mere  symptom  of  the  permanen 
opposition.  No  class  is  more  imbued  with  feelings  of  animosity 
towards  the  press  than  the  legal  profession.  The  judges,  gene- 
rally speaking,  as  well  as  the  barristers,  seldom  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  fling  at  the  newspapers  :  seldom,  too,  do  they 
negl^  to  trounce  them,  and  inflict  on  them  floies  and  imprison- 
ment, when  they  have  the  power.  They  fear  the  press,  and  are 
sdways  anxious  to  curb  its  tongue.  Swollen  into  mock  dignity  by 
a  corporate  monopoly  and  a  share  of  the  privileges  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, they  submit  only  to  professional  rules,  and  practically  set 
at  nought  responsibility  to  society.  At  the  same  time  they  persist 
in  treating  all  the  business  of  life  and  all  the  fights  of  men  accord- 
ing to  their  own  antique  and  uncouth  fashion.  They  know  that 
addresses  to  the  crown  to  remove  a  judge  and  impeachments  are 
out  of  date  ;  they  know  that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  submissive  to 
their  spells,  humbly  acquiesce  in  their  usurpations.  Only  now  and 
then  some  spirited  individual  impugns  a  judgment  or  attacks  a 
legal  argument  in  a  newspaper.  Only  the  newspapers,  acknow- 
ledging in  reason  a  higher  power  than  law,  criticise  and  condemn 
the  proceedings  of  both  barristers  and  judges.  The  legal  profes- 
sion is  placed  on  the  confines  of  responsibility,  and  the  press 
grapples  with  it  and  holds  it  within  the  limits.  It  is  daily  made 
to  feel  its  dependency,  and  vainly  tries  to  escape  from  subjection 
to  society  and  the  press.  The  whole  legal  profession  has  an 
instinctive  abhorrence  of  the  press,  and  tries  to  degrade  the  power 
it  cannot  resist.  The  two  bodies  are  the  antipodes  of  each  other. 
The  one  is  the  chi^mpion  of  reason,  the  other  lives  on  political 
superstition.  Between  them  there  is  permanent  discord,  and  the 
present  quarrel  is  of  that  only  a  symptom. 

In  the  end,  the  bar  will  be  defeated,  and  we  warn  it  against  the 
inequality  of  the  contest.  The  power  of  the  press  is  as  boundless 
as  that  of  society.  It  reaches  the  throne — it  is  welcomed  in  the 
bottage.  It  can  pull  down  injustice,  however  lofty,  and  raise  up 
Ipwlinass,  hoivever  deep.      It  castigates  crimes  which  the  law 
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caniMt^reaek,  aad  psMwato  thoM^which^tibueilAK  caa^oafy  punulu 
without  repreMHng-  thorn.  Wh»meM  aB.ayo  cab.  soo  and  a  luoicL 
can  wnto^theseis  "tho-preis.  F&rmmsk  ia.iiihiilationr4fohp  omit  for 
redress,  and  thej  f edl  suns  thalfc  wiiOBgs'w;^!.  not  go-.  uBpuBiabfid.  if. 
ify  b»  kaawni;  torl^  jonmakk.  LikaJigl^  ilt^poieteaioauinio  jswrj 
nookr>  andr  cnnnf  ^f^  soimlgr,.  aadt  caai0»'  holp  mid.  hoaJiag  oiLits 
beams.  Iti.  nips  iitmg.i abiiws^in  tba^bodi  It  ato^-.tliA  tidaof 
tyranof  "wheni  eetttiog^  inrfidl  floodk  It  d^n^ma^itt^Yas^'j^fwei.&om 
tH&  psiDnpb^ o£>  ita  beiag!^  Soakiag. pujU  imih^  uo^  repynantinft, 
reason,.,  it,  conoeBirateAH)iiA  OttOi^pQiBt.  ihm  wliok«.inQmL.pawoEjQi£, 
seeiet^  and  poranadte*€UMt>|^j9?on8^  mthfiu^TiolfiBee^  hf  thamaro 
loiowledige  that;  tbo-  phjaiaaL  powoB  of*  sooieiyi  is  alvt^a^  rqadfo  ta 
vindieaitf^  tha  rights*  A&it  oomoft  iuto^fuU  oparatk»v  tha  jcauxaa  .of. 
soeietflfT  bommca-  uniliwBaivaad  eq^uJr-  aad'-  ita  onda  ara^ohtainad 
mlhotttthoao^con^RiiLiiQwaad  reballionB»vby  whioh  &.xada  uolati^ 
tesed  paop]a>  nmka  tiiair  ivjU  Issumas. 

Thaiathe  roali  nuMiofiv.  aad thaaa? anar.tho) hig)i  funatiflaofti. of, 
the^pvassi-    We  da^not  affirm^  that  they  aca  abwigftfif4i]ffllMU.    Ilia 
oi< compamtiYsdi^'mfidaRa otigiii.;  aad> thoaewho/aiie^desotadvto it 
aso  scfnoaly.'BeQaiblof  of  ita  vaat^  pavao^,  and  dof iiat>awisDa  all  ita 
dignit^i    ThauuMuahpoeaa- doaa.not.reaah.idaaLagaflftenB€w  Tlioae 
whoteoBdnotrtt  b^oafl^to  theinduatniouai«laaaai^  andtmiifiih.IiTa  bj. 
their  iabouBi    Tbaf  shava.  in  aU/  iim  •  eiifakwbi<^  stilL  clingy  to  na. 
from  coaquoat : haffisg;  madora  dwiw  o£  ihajlaJiouHaB.    Tha-degiaei. 
datio&t  heaped  on^  usebi  indnstry:  in.  the.  olden  timea.  loaFoa^its- 
brand  on-  itr^atilk    The  do4iothanga> ,  dariying  theis.  titlaa  aad  thaix: 
wealth  from*  a,.'  plundanog  anoaati^,  on.,whanii  wofdilaMuaa.  thaj 
are,  they  asa^  a  gneati.  impaoveiDeni^.  aisai.  iik  the/  poUticaL  syatem^ 
the  ennobled)  and  the;  honoured  daeaes*     Whoayar  li«es  by.  hia 
labour  must^,  to  soma  extant^  be^aohsenriont  to*  thoaa^  whoiposaesa 
the  property*  o^  sooiety,  and  have^  inhazited  uswEfted.  palitical 
pow6r«     The- members. of  the  pneaa^.  bekig  iu;  that  pxedicamenty 
too  frequently,  gi^a  up. to  party  whaliris  meantfor  mankind.  They 
forget  thaif' cadiolie'  unity  whioL  is  the.  chaiKUitarialnB  of  society, 
and  make  themsdLvea  the^secvantaof  class  inteiiaM  instead  ofiha 
general  welfare. 

Like  eveiiyl^g  human,  tba  preaaha&its  in^ifectioBa  and 
abuses.  Religion,  haa  its  -popes,  and  the  pcesa  haaits  -proprietors  ; 
men  who^u8a>i6for'pesson£draggi»ndiaemeat^  andto  attain  political 
dignities  bypucchaeang,  and  betra^ng  the  guardianship  of  society* 
Both  religiont  and  the<  praaa^  hlisa-  been  perverted  into  instruments 
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iitFiiwWliiin^;  aadt<affitkab  ii«»iaad#'t1ia  moanft  of  ddbaiiai^iiisi 
aHwi  ofc'  esnobfin^  mmkuaL,.  Bff^tlfiB  is  BenmtmiBn^  uaed**  b5>  itv 
partj^wiuiMiwuH  iiiirfipwmirniiwiy^.to  oonooo*  fnnKL  and  disMomuBfeg 
faJMliomia  liiiaitbaKiASbad  as'a/  hiBsd-  8old]0l^•wkotfi|^tfeBy>nok 
htsmi^ak^ha^ioit'ipai^  Likfl  baK3steBi}.ir.talBe«:f0Ui  tcw.nwMttMr 
tUnwroiq^  bufc  wMlaitfaiirt'«i»tinir  ooaiMtiaV'CkaaMCteiartio»»*"-tfMc 
Eukavofri^heir.-  oontaSIr^  in'tfa*^  paoMr.  it  is  a  depwimm*  franvi  tbe 
pwffwifiiHifftitrepatwrea^.  li-is  a  -pdhdiom  to*  be^de^onMl  aad  bjr 
aiHtiiiuMiii|j^<»iidiof!«.  \¥liaiy>tWpBe»iidBBB£Beflf^Hl»thi»bmiiitww» 
iitattsdaaaaBeiHii.ovQB  b^^avtjrlottAera^.  or  peweiilnl..bj'pnqiii0ii 
ten|.  it  'ia»  tli«B>  indtod  dtgradodito.tfaotleivL  of.acoinaixig  psiealii 
hood  or  the  insincere  bar. 

But  with  all  its  present  imperfectionB  and  faults,  the  press  is 
acceptable  to  society  at  large.  No  man  except  an  oppressor  likes 
to  hare  anything  to  dorwitfr  a  lawy^;  and  he  uses  him  only  as  a 
tool  which  it  is  unpleasant  to  handle.  No  man  is  willingly  with- 
out aunowspapec  Paley  thought  the  rough-  diaoideB  of  En^ish 
freddtnn7  tlfb^wanfof'Tsaurtway  which  is  the  national  characteristic, 
and  all  the  evils  of  warm  political  discussion,  cheaply  purchased 
Kp^tiaiw^aBiwiMimiii  aadrioMMHltoii^  o^a.  newqnper:      Cowper 


'^■THi&HfoSo  of /owl*  pagcH,  hwjiy  wtok 
\4%h3ir  ni(it'T!*i!n  critics  ciUfluise  ;  ibat  hmiStf 
Iii^wMxmtmeolijai  filiUe  Ivmt 
Vjmt  fowrftfriichfiiBB  og«i1o«— »>whi6h  the  fair;. 
THongb  eloquAot  tfaemsehoes^  yet  fear  to^bveak.;: 
"WTmt  is  it  but.  a  map  of  busy  .life, — 
ItMuctosttoit  aad' its 'Tastoooceivi' ! '' 

Butrihaifolio  of.  four  pages/haat  now  swelled*  toa- folio  of  eight 
pag^j  sixtBfln^pagei^.  and^  eyea.  tweatj^  pageB«  Locomotion  hat 
scasceljiK  in^krovad-moBa  than  newfip8lpeI«-since^Cowper  wtDteTy-  and 
is  not.mosB.  subesmeat  than^  they  ase*  to*  the.  gen^nal*  welfaiB* 
^St^aessf  man  look«  dtalj,  fo]^hk»  newspaper.  Were--  the^  judges^  to 
abdicala,  andthe^^oourtaitO'Sui^eiid  theur  fonctionfis  no  mamwonUi 
atM>ne«iTmi8a.aiid  reboot  them;*  exc^for  tho  losft^  of  a  coloauivof 
amiuiementt.in.the  newfspapar  ;  butJtho^day'aad^the^heiit  wheutthd 
poitiaaiK^'  wMi  hia.twfmgtog  hocBy"  ''  the>h«Mdd)of  a<]iou^or]d^' 
Ofi.  thaunaiktrainA  leaving  ita..  gzeat^baga x>f  almoat - a^  ion*  wei^^  0S' 
l^teM^  skoiddigpi  to^  ita  destcnatiQ&^witltoufb  nwfispap«rs) « would*  be. 
fulL^£<'eoittleniation«.  Vii^'oaxiooi^ pieture  tha gisneealalami;' th^ 
fidgfl|tty/imeasines»'  of»  tha^meftchant  looking^  foo  aeeoimto:  of  tha 
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arrival  of  his  ships,  or  of  the  state  of  the  markets,  on  which  his 
whole  daily  business  is  dependent ;  and  the  fright  of  the  timid 
owner  of  public  securities,  or  of  the  well-paid^functionaries  of  the 
gOTemment, — ^which  would  spread  itself  into  innumerable  con- 
jectui^s  as  to  what  commotion  could  h^ye  laid  an  embargo  on  the 
newspaper.  For  the  maQ  to  arrive  without  the  journals,  would 
be  like  the  approach  of  day  followed  by  no  rising  sun.  Whenever 
the  fact  is  alluded  to,  every  man  becomes  instantly  sensible  that 
society  could  not  exist  in  its  present  wonderful  ramifications  with- 
'  out  newspapers.  They  are  not  merely  the  offspring  of  the  natural 
system  of  society,  they  are  essential  parts  of  it,  which  will  outlive 
the  throne  and  the  peerage. 
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Thibtbek  years  ago,  when  allotments  for  the  poor  were  first 
talked  of,  I  well  remember  that  many  dissentient  voices  were 
raised  against  the  measure ;  and  in  our  small  village  of  West- 
brook,  more  than  one  farmer  was  found  who  predicted  all  sorts  of 
evil  from  its  accomplishment.  At  this  time  West-brook  was  a 
nest  of^.  half-ruinous  cottages,  chiefly  inhabited  by  agricultural 
labourers,  who  took  no  pains  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  the 
tenements  in  which  they  lived,  and  which  from  their  great  age 
were  constantly  in  want  of  repair.  Tiles  were  blown  off,  and 
unless  the  inconvenience  was  immediate,  seldom  replaced ;  the 
plaister  fell  in  large  patches  from  the  bulging  gables  and  over- 
hanging fronts,  and  remained  so  till  masked  by  the  summer  coat 
of  whitewash  which  most  of  the  housewives  fotmd  time  to  apply  ; 
few  whole  casements  existed,  but  when  the  old  leaden  frames  let 
fall  a  lozenge,  a  bit  of  brown  paper,  or  in  some  cases  a  piece  of 
felt,  or  a  handfrd  ot  rags,  filled  up  the  aperture,  and  considerably 
added  to  the  neglected  and  ill-to-do  aspect  of  one  of  the  most 
pleasantly-situated  hamlets  in  Essex.  Sir  Gilbert  Woodford,  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  had  been  for  some  years  an  absentee,  and  so 
long  as  the  rents  were  forthcoming,  his  agent  cared  little  for  the 
eon^orts  of  the  tenants.  The  haJl  itself,  with  its  closed  windows 
and  pleasure  garden  run  wild,  was  the  picture  of  desolation ;  and. 
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in  {act,  notliing  seemed  to  thriye  sare  beer-shops,  which  eveiy 
tenth  house  in  West-brook  professed  to  be.   About  this  period, 
the  distress  generally  felt  in  the  agricultural  districts,  the  low- 
ness  of  wages,  and  consequent  dissatisfaction,  occasioned  the  . 
landed  proprietors  to  legislate  among  themselves,  how  they  might 
best  quench  the  incendiary  fires  nightly  blazing  from  county  to. 
county,  spreading  terror  and  ruin  among  their  wealthier  tenants. 
Then  it  was,  that,  while  some  contented  themselves  with  hunting 
out  the  offenders,  and  subjecting  the  county  to  fresh  expense  in 
prosecutions,  and  an  increase  of  prisoners,  others,  more  wbely 
observing  that  neither  the  gibbet  nor  the  convict-ship  affected 
the  cause,  or  allayed  the  imbecile  vengeance  it  occasioned,  at 
length  turned  their  eyes  to  the  condition  of  the  farm-servant,  and 
felt  the  necessity  of  conceding  something  to  his  wants.     It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  Sir  Gilbert  returned  to  West-brook  ;  and  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  grant  some  sixty  allotments,  varying  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  rods  of  land,  to  the  neediest  labourers  on  his  estate  ; 
those  who  had  the  largest  families  had  the  largest  piece  of  ground, 
and  a  rent  of  five  shillings  in  the  one  case,  and  seven  in  the  other,  was 
fixed  for  their  annual  rental.     The  delight  of  the  poor  labourers 
at  this  arrangement  was  only  equalled  by  the  chagrin  of  one  or 
two  of  their  employers,  whose  fears  and  jealousy  furnished  a  host 
of  arguments  against  the  well-working  of  the  system.    **  You  know» 
neighbour  Noakes,"  said  Fanner  Woodfine,  letting  the  bridle  fall 
on  the  neck  of  his  sturdy  cob,  while  he  paused  to  tidk  to  his  friend, 
who  was  plodding  up  the  field  path  from  the  marshes,  where  he 
had  been  to  look  at  some  fat  stock  for  the  Christmas  market, — 
'*  You  know  as  well  as  I,  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  man  to  be 
more  careful  of  himself  than  of  another.     Very  well,  sir.     K  he 
has  ground  of  his  own,  his  master's  will  be  Aeglected  ;  for  it  stands 
to  reason  that  after  rising  at  four  o'clock,  and  working  two  good 
hours  for  himself,  he  will  not  be  as  fresh  and  strong  as  if  he  came 
direct  to  his  day's  labour  at  six  ;  and  what  other  way  is  there  for 
him  to  cultivate  his  allotment  ?  "     "  Very  true,  neighbour  Wood- 
fine,"  responded  Mr.  Noakes ;  **  but  we  should  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  be  done  by ;  and  between  ourselves,  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  wants  bettering.     Here  they  are,  compara^ 
tively  speaking,  well  off ;  but  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county^  and 
in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  the  average  wages  is  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight,  shillings  a  week;  and  what  is  that  for  a  man  with  & 
wife  and  family?"      "Ay,  ay,  that  is  another  thing,"  replied 


Mr.  iWooAfine,  sliftiiply,  eyidentljiiot  a  %it  pleaded  %'iiiB:tnai^- 
tbonr's  viewvof  <tke  matter  ;  '^^but  liere  ihe  case  is  very  .^ffovont. 
-There  is  John -May,  for  iaafaaace,  one  of-jny^rast^modbaran^hen 
^e  hasn't  had  a  drop  too^nucih) ;  Iniid«fatafidiieha&gotonot)f?&c 
laigmtabareB  allotted^oihim^And  rpfty'hhn!eQiistarit#«w!a^p8---49Rid^ 
fthiUn^B  a  meek  ;  ihe  -has  a  4ii!^e  family  4o  -be-fiure,  A>utro&e  oihiB 
hejB  can  /eom  2s,  ^*  a  meek  in  the  reason  sAemm^seeprng.'' 
^' That,  however,  does  not  last  all  ^e  «fear  ^mmd,"' 'said  Mr. 
Noakes,  ^EHxtthBg  r^' and  May's  irMe  aad  fiix -ohfidinn,  ^flnditfanBe 
shilliDgs  a^weekibr  his  oottogeyrcanffiot'leayeiQHich  ef-  Ififf^^taidfie 
shillings  fiBi^»ent  irhen-Batiwday  night  oenies'."  ^''  Ah,  I,aee;>6faey 
Itaye  'bitten  you  with  thephdlanthropy  6f  ihe  'soikn,"  iafeenntpiBd 
Mr.  W«ood£ae  ;  '"but  mark  my  words:  w4iend^e  springtoomfiB^^u 
idll.see  the  evil  of  it.  A  pretty -thing  indeed, 'ior,  a  ■'4aa«(ter4[l0i4ie 
itt1]ject  to  'the 'oonveaience'of  hisservants !  -And  I ssfao^d-not^aifldl 
:vmder,  if  May  ^comes  to  me,  and  says  he^waixts  a  day  ^r  •hooaa^, 
and^pieks  lihe  dikest 4n  the^^vpeek  '^r "that  purpose.  Me^has^^eiiked 
very^fill  hithoHK)/'  he  continued  ;  ^^)but4t;«tattdsto'npe»8on>Aat 
alfeer  ^tweWe  hoBrs'  ioil,  a  man  must  be  -too  iexhaiZBted  to  ibe  io£  any 
use  tohimsdf.  It«an  oidy  be  done  by  ^1^g«p  «of -  inQiiniags, 
and^tiben,  as  I  before  said,  he'eaanoibe  ha^his^^oiiiih'iocsne.  ^fiir 
Gilbert  ^s  it-with  a  good  iatention,  I  have  Jio*  doc^  ;  tot-  so^lfli^ 
as  "these  folks  get  their  <rent,  it '  matto-s  HitJde  ;to  iiiem '  Ihkw>  jDonch  ^ 

fovL  «r  I^may  »uffer  for  <the  sake  >of  <tbeir  seeing  iifaBcsselFeB'fnaiffBd 
in  «the  aiecwspapers  as  pattern  landlQsds.'*  And  so  Mr.  ^Woi^ne 
gatheved  up  the  veins  and  prepared  to  am^le  hame,  tillrthfe^nvMle 
eztdfumiBg,  ''  You>  will  «ee  ;  spring  itme  is  not  "Ear  ^ff ;  imve  a 
eare^of  your  seed  potatoes  ;  look  dbarp  after  the  manure  ;'"'«while 
iBanner  KeaJ&es  smilingly  held  ^ck  the^ve-^xarred  gato-^piikn  ^o 
j^ass  rthrottgh,  good-hnmouredly  obflerving,  '^  I  am  always  nLoiised 
4o  tioiink  well  of  evinything  that  'promiies  to  better  ^e«aa^on 
t>f '^peor  hnmanity,  and  aineerely  hope  i;he'^ot'kii|g  ^f '^e  «yst^i 
may  dispFove  your  suspicions,  .and  MPemove  yonr  fisejtidiees." 
•*•  We  shall  see,  «we  fiha:ll  see,"  repeated  Mr.  ^Woodfiae.  **  I  have 
<set  my  heart  fairly  agamst  it,  and  so  I^tell  yau."  l%ais  sayiiig, 
he  bade  ihe  ol^er  good  morning,  and  rode  off. 

Xn.  a  nook  of  .the  lane,  leading  to  the  manor  feaan,  stiieKlr  a  lun^e 
«a^tafe,  apparently  oo-equal  in  age  with  those  ^hatioe«ip«Bed  ^e 
^^age.  B^M>e  beer-shops  had  ibeen  so  life  -in  the  nei^liboiniiood, 
this  Httle^apot  had  been  remarkaUe  for  i^e  trimness'of  «the'iower- 
itaaet  before  it,  and  the  luxuriance  »t)f  a  Tine  by  whiefhit  was  over- 
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spread;  b«t -n^wit  diifepedTBiy 'Ht^fte-frmn'^he  ftspeictof  ^diOBein 
ibe  liftndet.  .'TUs  ^vms  l^e  ^habittttkm  <of  Mr.  Woodfine'sinan, 
John  May,  inho,  'ge&emily  vpealLisg, -inur  a  good  specimen  of  Iris 
el8i» — ^hoiieirt  und  hardworMng,  -never  negleeting  his  employer's 
interest  i>r  iris  own,  Irat  ^ken,  as  iihe  farmer  f^brased  it,  **  he  had 
'had  a  tbrap  too  mneh.' '  On  i;h^e  tycoanons  •(<whfeh,  to  do  him  jns- 
tieey^Tsztfly^iappened,  vsre  at  Christmas  and  Eifi^r'-fair  thne,  or 
hi  the  et«nt  "of  a  criohet  cratch,)  dt  woald  take  John  ismne  days  to 
^msBn  iumself  styfoer ;  tmd  a  Ifiit  of  inebriation,  gmerally  cost  him 
iiie  ioss  trf  half  a  week's  -work,  the  disf^eaaare  of  his  master, 
haMd->adie;  moroseness,  and  .dfseontent  <en  'kna  mm  «ide,  and  8b»t 
fiSivwance  on-^ihtit  of  his  <#ife.and^h3dren ;  hnt  th<m^,  as  I  hafe 
said,  theae'onthreaks  irere  hy  no  means  ertinary  oeomrrences,  -he 
:xBXi  the  haasard  t>f  them  *da%  ;  for  the  vremt  of  *Otiher  resomwes 
sent^e  poor  ^form^verrant,  by  iray'of  if«tasatk>n,  to*the  paMic- 
%«ise.  ^e  tsonseqnenee  of  this  im8,-Jthe  phit  t)f  i«le  to  ^itfh 
lie  had  been  aeegatomed  to  limit  himself,  «oon  grew  ioito  a  pot. 
And,  in  the  meantime,  the  "vine,  ivbieh  had  %een  so  trin^ly 
%»pt  -and  'weU  tramed,  and  the  frmtage  of  %hieh  had  provod 
an  impurtairt  *BOiiwe  of  profit,  b^an  to  lAsbw  liie  ^estended 
tibBenees  ^f  the  prvprretor  ;  and  the  little  'garden  (too  small 
for  the  pwdmse  of  vegetiibles),  but  rich  in  ^weetlMlrbs  tmd 'eariy 
rftoirenH^another -sowce  'oi-yresAth.  to  the  immble  housewife— 
in  spite  -of^Busan  May's  vndeayoars  -and  the  attention  <6f  the 
two  i^est  boys  in  veeding  frod  ^watering  H,  -deolroed  in  the 
tusanty  and  abmrdanee  of  its  blossoms,  and  missed  'tiie  -deep 
^(3^;ging,  ^maofure,  tuid  ^esh  moflHd,  which  J<ohn  had  been  in  the 
imMt  of  bestowing  «n  it.  The  effect  'of  these  apparent  trifles  soon 
iyecsme  felt  by  his  wife  and  family,  and,  in  conjmMHion  ^inth  his 
'^docftried  potictbns,  coninderably  f^nmk  his  limited  means,  and 
tamped  a  i^orresfMnident  'dinrinishment  in  the  eomforts  of  his  bumble 
IwmeBtoad.  It  was  at  this  period,  and  jnst  tas  John  Menr  '"was 
progresring  fram  a  tipler  to  a  eooffirmed  sot,  that  Sir  ^^bert 
%50oftford  commeneed  his  trial  *of  tfce  ^otment  system,  and  ga?e 
11  new  impulse  to  ih^  poor  man's  ^encr^es,  by  grarititrg  him,  in 
tsonndvration  -of  his  moneroas  fam^,  "One  of  the  ^avffSBt 
lEliares.  Ail  Iihe  ia^boming  men  in  Ihe  ^nUage  more  or  less  bene- 
fited by  the  *arrsngement,  and  in  a  'vwy  'short  time  its  »eflfeets 
hfgssD.  to  t^fll  t)n  'the  t^aracters  x>f  lihis  hitherto  negleetM  ^ass. 
TleTgroimd  *waa  giyen  to'lAiemat  the  ♦begiBning  of  Sie  jfewr,  wnd 
mo  Booner  cBdthe  spring  -arrire,  than  ^mtdatire  industry  ©prairg  w 
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among  istthein,  a&d  gratitude,  no  less  than  self-intoFest,  actuated 
tbem  in  the  desire  to  render  their  little  holdings  productive  and 
wellrkept ;  the  early  day-hreak  found  few  of  the  proprietors  un- 
employed, and  such  of  the  hoys  as  were  ahle  to  assist  felt  almost 
as  proud  of  the  possession  as  their  parents  ;  the  woods  and  ^ads 
were  put  under  contribution,  for  the  puipose  of  enriching  the  soil ; 
the  accumulations  of  dead  leayes  and  heaps  of  rotted  weeds  and 
road-dust  served  admirably  for  this  purpose,  and  the  task  of  col- 
lecting it  gave  the  young  assistants  health,  habits  of  early  rising, 
perseverance,  and  industry.     By  March  the  ground  was  dug,  the 
manure  worked  in,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  compete  with  his  neigh- 
hours,  John  May  not  only  rose  early,  but,  as  the  evenings  length- 
ened, became  too  much  absorbed  in  the  business  of  his  garden,  to 
stay  out  the  reading  of  the  cheap  paper  at  the  Plough.     By  this 
means  he  saved  a  pint  of  ale  nightly,  and  by  putting  the  price  of 
it  aside,  was  astonished  in  a  short  time  to  find  it  amount  to  a 
sufficient  sum  to  purchase  all  the  seeds  and  plants  he  required  to 
crop  his  ground.     This  was  the  crisis  that  would  either  prove  or 
refut«  Mr.  Woodfine's  predictions  on  the  subject  ^and  such  of  his 
neighbours  as  he  had  inoculated  with  his  prejudices,  or  who  pos- 
sessed them  on  their  own  account,  began  to  watch  their  beds  of 
plants,  seed  potatoes,  and  heaps  of  manure,  with  jealous  vigilance, 
forgetful  that  nothing  serves  so  much  to  keep  a  man  honest  as 
having  a  character  to  sustain.    Without  this  their  servants  would 
have  forfeited  their  possessions  ;  so  that  it  became  a  guarantee  of 
good  conduct,  instead  of,  as  these  gentlemen  believed,  a  provoca- 
tive to  peculation.     Seed-time  passed  away  ;  their  employers  lost 
nothing,  not  even  the  day  which  it  was  supposed  they  would  be 
exacting  enough  to  ask  for  themselves,  and  the  poor  men's  gardens 
were  stocked.     Neither  was  it  observable  that  any  diminution 
took  place  in  the  manner  or  amount  of  their  daily  labour ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  circumstance  which  it  was  supposed  woidd 
take  from  it  imparted  a  moral  strength  that  no  longer  made  them 
feel  mere  beasts  of  burden  ;  they  had  an  interest  in  the  soil 
themselves  ;  and  the  consciousness  of  owning  ever  so  small  a 
tract — anything  beyond  the  task-work  of  labour,  the  bare  price  of 
daily  bread — awoke  a  feeling  of  self-respect  and  independence 
that  made  them  work  with  a  good  will,  more  liberal  of  its  labour 
than  the  compelled  hireling  who  deals  out  so  much  of  his  corporeal 
strength  as  will  win  him  his  scanty  livelihood.     And  now,  as  th^ 
spring  advanced,  the  allotments  began  to  wear  quite  a  flourishing^ 
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appearance ;  the  delicate  green  of  the  yonng  seeds,  and  tbe  bud- 
ding leaTes  on  the  little  hedge-rows  that  dirided  them  ;  ihe  long, 
neat  rows  of  peas  and  beans  ;  the  beds  of  radishes  and  oaions ; 
the  borders  of  lettuces,  leeks,  celery,  and  ridges  of  potatoes  ;  all 
looking  healthy,  and  promising  such  accessions  of  comfort,  nay, 
luxury,  to  the  poor  man's  lot,  tibat  hope  and  contentment  grew  up 
with  them.     What  a  quietly  busy  scene  those  gardens  became  ! 
By  four  o'clock    in  .the    morning,    nay,    sometimes    earlier, 
you  -might    see    the    humble    proprietors    at  work    in    them, 
earthing  up  the  potatoes,  transplanting  cabbages,    and  remov- 
ing  the   destroying  insects ;     and    when    evening    came — the 
soft,   sweet  evenings  of  April  and  May — ^the  reeking  parlour  of 
the  public-house,  •  with  its  stifling  fumes,  loud  oaths,  and  angry 
altercations,  became  abandoned  for  the  fresh,  blossom-breathmg 
air,  in  which  the  lark  still  carolled,  and  which  no  ruder  sounds 
than  the  gleeful  laughter  of  playing  children,  and  such  pleasant 
and  gentle  talk  as  springs  up  amongst  herbs  and  flowers,  amidst 
those  that  cultivated  them,  disturbed :  then  the  hands  that  all  day 
long  had  spent  their  strength  in  their  master's  senice,  felt  renewed 
at  the  sight  of  their  own  inclosures,  and  worked  untiringly  till  the 
stars  shone  ;  the  children  too  contributed  their  share  of  help, 
thinning  the  beds  of  their  too  abundant  crop,  clearing  them  of 
weeds,  and  bringing  water  from  the  neighbouring  well.     Can  it 
be  supposed  that  this  supernumerary  employment,  and  the  habits 
of  neatness  and  order  so  essential  to  a  garden,  were  without  their 
effect  on  the  home  habits  of  those  individuals  ?     The  eye  sought 
there  the  same  neatness  and  regularity  it  had  elsewhere  effected  ; 
and  the  thorough  repair  which  Sir  Gilbert  ordered  for  the  cottages 
was  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  their  tenants  to  maintiun  them  in  it ; 
and  in  the  short  space  of  twelvemonths  the  effect  of  the  allotment 
system,  and  the  presence  of  a  resident  landlord,   had  worked 
wonders  in  the  viUage  of  West-brook.     One  who  had  previously 
passed  through  its  apparently  tottering  street,  would  scarcely  have 
recognised  the  picturesque  hamlet  in  its  state  of  renewal.     Com- 
fort and  cleanliness  have  continued  to  grow  with  the  age  and 
increase  of  the  allotments  ;  for  after  ten  years'  trial  Sir  Gilbert  gave 
a  larger  grant,  and  I  have  heard  that  this  year  he  has  again  added 
to  it.     As  for  our  friend  John  May,  no  one  has  more  largely 
profited,  both  in  character  and  acquisition,  than  he  has.     The 
cottage  in  the  lane  is  now  a  picture  of  thrift  and  prosperity  ;  the 
vine  that  for  so  niany  seasons  had  trailed  at  will,  allowed  to  accu- 
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imdalenifleieas  wood.aad  unirtntfial  ^IsaaiiBbes,  kas  been  tcarefiiMy 
|n»aed  and  tended,  a«d  jafddadnxuisaiBllj  ;>  a  Ime  »r  <|pir<><0f  ^m^s 
.ave^estal^hfid  on  ^  «aimj«onier  of  )tke  little <§M9d6n,4md  if  *^e 
iODidd  ^et' a  peep.fttAe'l»ck,  firejBlioidd  &idx;a  •jocn^eof  «IioFt- 
Jegged^^rtfariwB^  sa  ^eiofcae  lif  «t)ie  tnUe  and'^iaiste  vege- 
taWbg-Tind^^itirllyotataKB.  '8f  ^Mte  ipaara^lie  ehaidBMi  imye^MMRi 
.sent 4(r «dbnQl,i«nd ^e'iBSBB88e«)f '^uffifeO.MtcB'flBlnre^fat  &^^ow piiee, 
eoEftfalos  MtaAathamr^mmth  iB0re4iJnalth7and.mminaigf»]H»8  read 
.lijvias  mm  Inffili'^haiKiABBBerdis  f onnenij.  padd;so4dttarioEJti8te9ng 
ioaDi^hefstepjasmtof  ^e  ^Ettsiij^. 

tilr.-ii^odfine  inis  laBt4iiai|injuikc»inrthe'ftide  flof  time,  Mid 
mofwrnafy  Btifnifatos'^^tiMt  itka-^^kotmeiite  be  IkDsted  to  twraty  veds, 
vfeiisDst,^  mkhjoKo,  SHb^  raay&iinnRgeitftot  4;aM]iii(y ^as.  tfetfy 
zii9fHBar'to.:tere'^OBe)>intiifnit  injmrjr  io  <tfaeir4m|^aBs,  md-^ilh 
•^HMfititO'lfeeaiBeiineB  ;  but  a  Pod>b«fond  ii--««Nid4kll  bis  .^Id^eixbts 
jHidjiQaBtRwt  imdd  ustaBD. 
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tdSE'  ^ttfaoHi^t  :1ns  ^Rra^oentl J  Taoiirvod  floi  mj  niHBd  tv^nm  I  hesve 
h&ai  fammg  ihnugh  jvn  ngrxindtaml  tviillage— «ii6«of  a  ^«iidi«d  of 
:-daU.  pkoes'idfch  tkatobed  ov1»lage8  of  «id  ^ay  ^stones.  I  have 
'^aaeed  thuwigbithe  g&t«»  wt  «&e-fnrsBaage,  c»r  bftii(e4«o]»d  up  to 
itiie  flitd  cimzob^^pine,  .Bad  Itftos  ^s  hvEfa  tbe  '«ftrain  of  sny  ;inedi- 
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'^i^iwre  tiui^t  be;a  boak,>anid  a  -iierj  wsMl  %OQk,^jge&aHie 
^iaact'  for  rthe*  tnaaB,'  widfeton  iipon  tbat  oid-i^ire.  Vari«i[B>fis«i 
nmoAdiimAiTmjpvL  itrfrom  yaTin»^pdDt»  of  ^vmt.  It' wocdd  «iig||«st 
lia thefMHStnot a  bortoiy  f»f  tbeNRe^OEBondaen,  or  wtnld ^all  i^b 
^tem  tbe  ^iKAeolic  a  mgh.  dPor  l^e^deeay  vf  .iaaeieait  :pft€ri;j  ;  bnt  I 
dbeall^Mk^ffc  it  fwm  iraithBr  bf  i^bweipanaifcs  of  yamr.  One  Jootds 
^imaimD. :  tbiat vpk&d&EkffeByikat ioTBcre  tfavn-fifve  kKokmAfVMts 
OitiMtisn tdeotciBe  iiaabeen foaifeiBed  faere  ;  tbat aiMMoessivn  of 
^anv-^^dsuBfeed  «nd  ontoBpart  to  teHob  sbhefieofde  bwr^  live  .'and 
<ibBVr  tandie,iaiye^»BidBdBn,i'i!tiraitaid  slnmeh.  And  .sow  I  ^ook 
.aide— *«wit«pe  »re  the  iwsidts  ?  'WJiat  kas  been  jcfcebe 
r  people  bigiier  and  make  them  lisp^r  ?  "    laweptj'to 


^is  qnealMn,  I  irill  desaribe  faiihftdij  .ilbe  iwflitian  oof  «ne  cf 
*tiM  toggii  of  tkeee  ^nffli^OT  wUnh  I  ^ownnrj  wcdl. 

iiet^sM  iMtderiry  4o  ^68s^e  BHBe  of  -Qiir  ViflBge.  To  An- 
neal its  kNH^ty,  I  «ImJ1  be  AfwriBg  of  ->p|iogiHihiBal  dcmi  lyiMm. 
^kik«ld,  stken,  ^Md  caader,  >a  dnng  <Hid  ^viide  ttnet  nf  uosAky 
^•PDoo  ;<aome^and  gniy/«inth  luavow  iriaiowftWi in  hwybrfare 
the  good  effect  -vi  hi^t  mpon  vmind  and  ^mij  vaB.apfroBUHkad; 
«libeniiiWf,.«farted»«&d«teo«Md.  Aknt  in-jdie  aniAdle  of  the 
<<iMnge'«tMidg.the«gpay-  i!ibiwih^<t>iWBg»4md  jua^Bfpiwte  ike^^^amcHi 
^ttiee  an  old  hant^  of  tglewny -jAyiiiiflBMy,  wb»e  d^neilB  Afaat 
^wy-great-  viaii  {I  must  4i^  dvwiLBiT  MiLJHid jnka  a  kamy-^he 
Mfwe  I 

€^t  aMtfaer  ward-wIU  I«ay  of  the  .<apaet.of  iHka  WJ^ff^ kmt 
I'rinfiid  be  oBfiight  and  taken  jwtfare-^thft  oyiiTe  I 

Well,  1 4nm,  tken,  4e  «k«leh  thejaondiaapaet^f  Ae  flace  ;  in 
it  wHH^ 'iBOfit iikeljr/cnaBBd  (the  Teader  of  jmraal vAbk  flown j 
eo  I^Hkall  he  eat  of  danger.  It  iB^eanMoeniy  estBanedA  qjuetaod 
erdei^  Tillage.  Faeple  generally  sefcufe.to  imBtAt a  igosd^ucsaod 
Bbep*8eeupe^^&om  dititwbanee  in  Our  Vilbge.  ^Ke  harejoo  San- 
^day  omusemaita  ojweyCing  hell-ivnging.  A  iaaoaller-  ydto  ■  AtVd 
4»aaBM»ritty  pasB  tibwigh  Our  Ti&ge^^iroiddfflBDtaiaiy  giYe.«B.a 
good  eharaoier,  at.jnast  he^woidd  na^,  '^  Lnever  flawooyliuBg 
WMmg'in ithe  -pkee.^'  Qappy  ore  -tiwy -<e^  wnly  iook  (On  ike  out- 
!  4Mit'<the  fooBOPtAetch iainieadedio  'gnre .« iglnMe  ioM  ^e 
OorVllage. 

'^OMbegur at  the 4>jqgiinoing— winttis  the  motor 4oing  f    . liot ou 

gO'^own^heioBe,  beliiad'the  eld  ohiuchvood  faay&a^^eefiot  Ae 

laetory .    It  w 4id^ast «x  e'doek  siM.,jand'the HeokarjiB ia&iog 

Mb  -dnoer.     We  ^oao  (tellr  Tritheut  oombdrepfHSg,  iirbotitt  uiiBUt- 

iBgobont.   A¥ekaor  hntapb8totbe4aiUe,JU9iooUo8iaBtaf« 

iDr<lbe  pulpit    SDi<eur  tpofpne  ^does  oot  .geqniiw/Boy  loeddMog 

-^lith  ^heSeeiop'B  pRvote^abovaoter.     iEt  is  cnffidnit  «ioi<deaBnbe 

ham 4iegalmiy.    Me  u,  <en -the  irhole,  a  very  iqaiafciBan. . JB^doBB 

not  interfere  with  the  concerns  of  the  foople ;  31)otoiJi  rfbin n  ..bioi- 

afM-ixrike  4ki4te»'Cf  1keffu]|pit.    l!bsre  as  anidaa^that  isooaken- 

dag^^uah  oitantian  4n  earitiflDBBB — ihut  -theyyleiaBe  ooiiiitiiiag 

dOMe  than  laanbbns,  that  dihey  momnf  bemooded-byoBBPwfcmBb- 

yMng,^<iot4bey-itiugtbe atiMiftateditoaoil  oooaiiidim  ikm^ 

ef '4beur!SMralood»tdleetaal  tfiaDnkies,  in  i^artr^^t  ikmj 

4»odotakMl ;  ibot-tke  -tiae;  daogniof  vdiigianAad,  oiinioyifBn%, 

•^Ike  fNpe&'boonMBof  o^eleigTDuui^  sboild  ibe  ie  AHolq»,  aamm^ 
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and  order,  the  best  faculties  of  mankind  ;  to  teacH  the  young  to 
love  and  follow  the  pure  and  refined  pleasures  of  the  intellectual 
life,  instead  of  the  gross  and  hurtful  indulgences  of  the  lower 
passions.  Now,  of  all  this,  our  Rector  has  never  heard  ;  or,  at 
least,  has  never  understood  a  syllable.  He  would  call  it  hetero- 
doxy or  nonsense.  He  is  a  man  of  routine.  <*  That  which  hath 
been  is  the  thing  that  shall  be,"  saith  our  Rector. 

Well ;  as  our  Rector  has  been  described  negatively,  so  may  Our 
Village  be  described.  If  you  know  what  it  is  not,  you  may  guess 
what  it  is,  1st..  It  is  not  a  place  of  social  intercourse.  No  family 
in  the  place  is  respectable  enough  to  visit  with  the  Squire.  There 
are  two  doctors  and  two  lawyers  in  the  place  (for  Our  Yillage  is 
nearly  a  mile  long) ;  but  the  '*  birds  of  a  feather  ^*  do  not  ^*  flock 
together "  in  this  case ;  for  Lawyer  A.  has  a  quarrel  of  seven 
years'  standing  with  Surgeon  B.  ;  while  Lawyer  C.  has  discovered 
that  Apothecary  D.  is  a  low  fellow — sprung  from  nothing.  Sur- 
geon B.  was  once  very  frequent  in  his  visits  to  the  rectory,  and 
drank  many  bottles  of  wine  there :  the  consequence  is,  that  now 
he  never  goes  to  the  rectory.  So  much  for  our  social  or  rather 
non-social  condition.  2nd.  There  is  no  intelleotual  life  in  the 
place.  If  you  require  proof  of  this  statement,  you  have  only  to 
walk  over  to  the  bookseller's  shop  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  B, 
Ask  Mr.  Page  what  books  and  periodicals  he  sends  to  Our  Village. 
He  can  easily  tell  you — "  Sir,  I  send  one  Beffs  Life  to  the  Queen's 
Head ;  one  Churchman's  Magazine  to  Mrs.  Church  (a  retired 
widow),  and  one  Bellas  Messenger  to  the  Squire.  I  send  novels, 
now  and  then,  to  Miss  B.,  the  surgeons  daughter,  and  some 
magazines  to  Mr.  A.,  the  attorney's  son.  Besides  these  I  sell 
several  copies  of  Moare^s  Almanack,'^  No  lecturer  ever  comes  to 
Our  Village  ;  but  a  conjurer  can  generally  contrive  to  pick  a  few 
pence  out  of  our  pockets.  We  were  once  honoured  by  a  visit  of 
some  portion  of  Mr.  Wombwell's  carnivorous  family,  and  for  two 
days  Our  Village  seemed  alive.  The  roars  of  real,  liye  lions,  broke 
pleasantly  upon  our  stillness. 

Thirdly.  There  are  no  intellectual  amusements  in  the  place. 
A  few  old  card-players  meet  every  week  at  the  Queen's  Head  ; 
but  they  hardly  form  an  exception  to  our  assertion.  A  tailor, 
of  a  melancholy  visage,  performs  occasionally,  "  Oh  Nannie,  wilt 
thou  gang  wi'  me  ?  "  upon  the  violin  (but  **  Nannie  "never  wiU^ 
in  proper  time) ;  and  our  shoemaker  has  been  attempting,  for  some 
hs,  a  tune  (it  remains  to  be  proved  what  tune)  upon  the 
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•larionet.  This  is  all  tbe  social  music  we  bare,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  tbe  pianos  at  tbe  bouses  of  A.,  B.,  and  C,  before  mentioned. 
'Witb  regard  to  our  music  at  cburcb,  it  is  currently  reported  in 
tbe  neigbbouring  town,  we  make  our  psalm-tunes  as  we  sing ; 
for  nob^y  can  recognise  tbem.  I  may  safely  say  this — I  beliere 
sucb  singing  is  not  to  be  beard  in  aU  London. 

So  mucb  for  tbe  negative   symptoms   of  our  place — and  do 
tbey  not  imply  all  tbat  must  be  said  of  tbe  positive  facts  ?     You 
may  guess  wbat  tbe  people  are  doing  if  you  know  wbat  tbey  are 
noi  doing.     Tbere  is  no  rule  more  certain  tban  tbat,  tbrougbout 
nature,  one  order  of  life  can  only  be  displaced  by  anotber.     You 
refuse  to  cultivate  flowers  in  your  garden,  it  is  soon  overgrown 
witb  rank  weeds.     Wbere  intellectual  life  declines,  sensual  life 
rises.     We  need  not  illustrate  tbe  trutb — ^it  is  a  common-place, 
admitted  and  neglected — as  Coleridge  said,  ''  a  bed-ridden  truth/' 
Let  us  only  take  a  walk  down  Our  Village,  and  we  shall  find  some 
illustration  of  this  trutb,  of  which  our  Rector  will  know  nothing* 
It  is  seven  o^dock — ^the  shades  of  evening  are  closing  around  us, 
and  the  old  church-tower  is  fading  into  the  grey  sky.     How  quiet 
seems  Our  Village !  Tbe  music  of  tongues  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
tap-rooms.  Tbe  tailor  is  again  popping  tbe  question,  <<  Oh  Nannie" 
&c.,  in  ad  libitum  style,  and  tbe  shoemaker  has  just  commenced 
tbat  mysterious  tune  on  the  clarionet.  But  wbere  are  our  villagers  ? 
You  cannot  see  a  figure  in  the  street — ^look  a  little  better — ^in  the 
shade  of  tbe  tree  by  the  Squire's  gateway — see  you  nothing  ? 
"Yes;  two  young  men  are  standing  there."    Ay;  and  if  you 
were  an  inhabitant  of  Our  Village  and  knew  tbe  gentlemen,  you 
might  guess  their  occupation.     They  are  indulging  in  some  coarse 
jokes  on  the  poor  girl  who  is  coming  down  tbe  street,  so  carefully 
folding  a  shawl  around  a  tattered  dress.     That  poor  ^rFs  history 
win  be  a  good  comment  on  the  text  which  our  Rector  will  not 
understand.     She  belongs  to  tbe  most  degraded  family  in  Our 
Village ;  and  what,  think  you,  led  to  the  degradation  of  tbat  family? 
You  will  smile  when  I  tell  you  my  opinion  (which  is  more  tban  an 
opinion — a  fact) — **  That  girl  is  degraded  and  miserable  because 
our  Rector  woidd  not  let  her  father  lead  the  singing  and  play  the 
bass-viol  at  church."     A  strange  cause,  you  say,  for  sucb  an 
effect !     Well — I  will  explain  the  case,  and  in  so  doing,  I  shall 
illustrate  a  great  moral  doctrine  already  stated.      Here  is  tbe 
story  then : — "  Billy  Hodgson,  the  father  of  tbat  girl,  is  a  shoe- 
maker, or  rather  a  mere  cobbler — ^for  be  of  tbe  clarionet  is  our 
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I  myiiflinMli  TiMin  m  Pit  Prinpin^in  liaa^.  BiUji  coidii/ueT^niQa^  a 
gUDflb  pwv  of  Aam ;  bntlie  could^.  put  ilurbaw::to  a  pMka^u&Oi  vex^fB 
faBrljjr*.  Buriiif^.thttrtimBof  owffonBsr.EecBfcor^  Modgwa^wsui^ 
graaft.  nmioaL  aatkoxit^  o&Oiul  Yillaget-  Hafek^thAt^'ha  haiLai 
plaaa.'.  in?  th»  paiuh— -a..gift;.  to  exemiBe— -€U .  musioa.  to^  fdlfil-r-«ft 
young  authors  say.  He^cauid.sw^  omSfttiiyday  eyflBi]i9|i.wJieniihA 
had  ga(heBod«ihi8'Ohoit  iiktha  g«yary>.  fmp.  pBaQtioe,-f«-''  TarmoapTr 
iv^flhaliBiB^  Davhy,.  Barnes^  aBdr.^e<olcL4fidtiF&akai."  He>had 
a%€OHiliBnUdl»laaBd.prakaw«iiihy'fB^  o£.sdf-eiiDBatioxitinjui.]^^ 
tliuk.  Than  Saada^  i7a&.  indaedi  for  BiUy  a  dajT'oLpleasiaatt^  Qa 
balbTedthat.it  was  araatecb  aai  set  aperkiiRiBaai^othaR  dffi^foE 
paalmiainyngM  Tha£cli»k  rai^t-saj^  ^^  Lak^xm^m^*  te..;.  hixt 
B&tty:hack£i»t  dotemunachf7hfl4<6hmdiLbatgan|^.  Thoi^  iffipBepaaa* 
tioa.  fon  .thift.  gooat .  da^  thana  waw  ahuadant  oasapatkifi  daringv  tfaa 
wbA^  ThaM:  iv«ra  tha.  sepramr  tlie .  gidsi  (innindHi|^;  JHJpiigaw^ 
tire  daughtBBi),, to  ba^adBiaaiaiiadf  and.  k^  ia  roadioaaa..  ' '  Now, 
SaULyi;!'  Hodg«DBi.woidd..sa9',  whon.  ha  met  aaaoihb  ahcus;^''  mifld 
you  donlt  hara^a^^cokLTiaE^^BBday;!' 

Thea^iiiereb  weiK  ibBrienm^'-^-^mi^  yaiiliiarwkoy-ra|viBed.  iium2i 
ofMHaag-: — ^  boi  kepi  in  osder^  aod\  tha/  G(Hni^<«Bgpr  had4aba 
kept,  to^  hiK  posi;  fomr  ha.  had:  a-  propeaaiiy  t<F  ga  €aurtia^:  at^ 
nfii^iboaiiagiiiamialr  OBI  Sunday.  HodgBOBseaeseQinpDsed  ^eveod 
psalmrtiiae%.  aad  net.:bad..  onee^.  wiiiok..waBr  Baai^aauoaa  chniabt 
Tfiufl^iL  waKin  ihadaya  of .  hi&  ghxry . .  And.  lat  uSftaa^^tBaalL  wkk 
aiLakro£^baxla8faa  tbat«.wiuiih.w«a.tha  beat  pa:t:a£:poeRliis)tdgfOtti8 
life.  Ill  wa&  iiL  his  ^pfMdBX)dy^  thai  Jie^xosarafaoiKaseaiBth^  aad  alLite 
aardid  aaaraa  about '  uppwdeathoas^  acias/f walta^.  aad  haJmaila*!  this 

BiU^  Hodgaoaaadhearaa*. 

Alas  I.  it:  wa&«.8av£iad — and^paoB/  Hadgsaa^haa,*  indaed^.ffldlea 
lika  Luoi£«L.  I  .oannei;  telL  all.  the»  ciocamataacaauof  pettf^  disic 
putas.  wMoL  led  to.  that  diasokiUoa  of  tha;  old  quise  o&aiBgigauf 
buic  ouB  Baatac  (wha>  kaawa  and  carea^notiiing  abouiaiiaBia^^gfppa 
many-  affixmta  to  our.  leadar;.  aod^  eBdedi.tha  diB|HitB>  by  c^^c^ng 
Bindgfljon,,. hia^ydfaightanfl,.  his  basaryiol^.and  aU  hiaatfaar  radhaiianta 
fisonutha  ^Uaoy,  Fodgitnp  hasj  nevegrbeam.in.tfaa/Chm»kginaft 
that  fatal^day.>  When  hey is^yeEy  tipsyv  and  aUaaanataattt raada 
tO/  hisr^old.psalmi'Siii^ingi  habits^  hc>wiiLBay<— <^  Ybmanay  calLiaa 
wkat^yoiulike  nan^^  buttham.waai^thwbeatdayaiaf^iny li£a»$  aad 
LwoB-  aaii.d8aBntLa«.nian*,aa«anT  in  tha^  paankL;  bui.1  waa^tucoad 
out  by  auiiui>  thai  knowa  no>  moia'  of  muue  thaa^ihiS'jagi! "— » 
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WeJl4  B&6Kth€i^^feiioii.tliara.wa&.a.blAl^^  oharcbieBrice, 
for  we  had  no  singing  fos  sesasaL  Sonda^.;  bii^  ihau»  mm.- m-. 
crasser.  bki^L.  in.  poAV  TIiodgsftn!&  raind..  Foii .  a.  littkb.  taas  he 
aauifiQfiLhiiiMdi£  bj^  gauag.  aJbHoat  and  telling  whali  h«i.<MJieflk«f '  thB) 
r!|^8idA>o£thft.^ti>£|F ; "  buLon  Sotanda^  erMonga  aMt^Sondi^w; 
La.J^  &.»«n^of  aomethiBgi.  an  empif^  plana  w^yii^  whioli  ha 
emkacffiaed  ta  jBlL  by  .fi»iaeni..pQteliao&  atb  the  QiiMiifs  Head. 
Tg  mflfeft^  thia  fitoiy  8hfl£lir*-hi&.  eT^nng.dRMigld^.  inaraaaad  uaifl  ili 
rM^ed  tlia»  ffldtoik  niflftflum  ;  he  fiiat.  nag^eetedv  thaaalL-tnaated; 
aadi. hal&fitaneadt  hlAJwife:.  and.  childsaBr  and  ha:  haa.  Iimwiiia  thai 
most  degraded  character — the  greatest  i^pmikiid.  ii>  fh^. p«wr»n^Tf 
Thft  B^torihiii^aJba  did*yai^  w^ii^iorcaeeugthaAunDlk:.  a.man 
yimvUudjagftum*  th&  Cluuiak ; .  huk  foigaiB .  to.-  nolieep  tiba*^.  pnnrtaMi 
to  the  ejection,.  Hot|gy«ii  waa  a*aQhflr».  ordttd^  and*  iiM&LpanabA 
ifl0»u  TJbii»Ata^id^Sqniira»stt^an-<^  tbarHQdgp9D«ia.^vwotid^i^jL  a 
badLloiu'  K.  IjuFOBa^ioigire^  him.  my  ai|ilaQatbmi>£  tlwieaaay,  h* 
wnaiUL^auJN^ ituaocb  say-  "  0<  that  hafi»  noAing  to^  do; witibi iLi 
BJodgs^KTrooldi  haare^  drunk,  juatr  aSihaod  if.  ha:  had  k6{ii>o» 
piidBMiiigjpg^ta>thi&..di^"  The.E«ateiv  maaawltiliS  cairiamiCTr 
UkpmKik„}&  aitffasjr  offthiadQiratylef.  Qa:iha  efil:.cffiMqaeiiaeK.o£ 
negtei^g  tost  atesd  Chncahw  Baliii)]Bi^S<|iiirep:aiid£.oiir  Rai^R 
belong  to  a  large  but  uselMflrelaMP  o£  inoi»ii»to,  wlur  fiodiitu  easiac 
tohuttae  woflde  ofi.xe^po0b«A»ani.thaa  to»  in^pnnrby^'^wiui^meaBaii^the 
oateartB^«oaieij  hafiatbeflailodiaAtEaj^orbjp^vfteAmiB^^ 
cases  may  be  prevented.  Such  morallate  look  aqign  eFazjr&iag  as 
a  miracle ;  for  they  will  never  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
trace  an  effect  to  its  cause.  To  say  that  sinners  are  sinners  is 
very  easy ;  but  a  more  usefrd  thing- would'  be  to  inquire  into  the 
exact  circumstancs  of  their  fall.  If  this  were  done,  there  would 
be  found  many^tsaaerffiribslaDlidl^lik&.ldttEi^I  hftv^related.  The 
connection  that  has  been  traced  between  the  expulsion  of  the  old 
bass-viol  from  our.  orcfafiBtam,.  and.  thaciisemaBtancesof  Enron's 
daughters,  degraded  to  somethings  wtnte*  thaok  hegg^mf\,  i&.  not 
imaginary.  If  the  imhappy>girkk««aldi-tell  their  inner  history — 
b0#9-  wbaw^tiswr  'faihfiv>  luai  d«gBMLed;&  hiraBtif  {and'*  w^en  •evin'^ 
body  looked  upon  iJmn'  as'-degsaded'aLio^;  they  felt  that  they  had 
]W9teiioifetoimaiiitein,:no  clmi'attiiay  to»  lose;  and  how^i^te^rwere 
IfliiU  sti^b^6t3^r'  dotra&th0tWR»grwffff  uBl^  they  rea&y  beeamis* 
wimti^jm^^  smmaif  tat  0aQ9e#^<iiwwif(p^e&»-4f  .they'«ould>*tell^  their 
tf«ie»^er  ilrimddi  eoBirm*niy^e^q[daiiatibnof  it.  Yea-;  viee^is  a 
very  bad- things — and*  so  is^  a  great  deal  of  cold,  selfisb  respect- 
ability, and  moral  orthodoxy ! 
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Before  I  close  this  little  story  (too  true),  I  must  nofcioe  what  it 
suggests  repecting  Our  ViUage  generally. 

I  hare  presented  a  glaring  instance  of  vice  resulting  from  a  want 
of.  good  occupation ;  but  the  rule  laid  down  would  be  too  well 
confirmed  by  a  close  inspection  of  social  life  in  Our  Village.  What 
are  our  young  people  thinking  about  ?  What  are  they  doing  ? 
I  have  told  what  they  are  not  doing.  They  are  hardly  recognised 
by  their  superiors  as  creatures  haying  souls  ;  but  they  have  souk, 
at  least,  feelings  and  passions.  What  are  they  doing  ?  I  leave 
the  reader  to  guess.  If  there  is  not  light  in  a  pLaee,  of  course 
there  must  be  darkness. 

To  conclude — have  we  not  persisted  too  long  in  the  old  mis- 
take of  treating  vice  only  as  a  matter  for  reprobation  and  punish- 
ment, instead  of  studying  the  means  of  prevention  ? 
>  Are  not  many  of  the  vices  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  just  the 
natural  effects  of  that  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  deprivation 
to  which  they  are  condemned  by  the  apathy  of  their  superiors  ? — 
Is  that  to  be  called  a  moral  education,  or  a  religion  which  culti- 
vates none  of  the  best  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  encourages  do 
activity  in  pure  and  elevated  pursuits,  which  treats  the  people  as 
if  they  were  only  machines,  and  thinks  to  atone  for  a  week  of 
moral  lethargy  by  a  sermon  on  Sunday  ? 

Such  questions  are  suggested  by  Our  Village  as  it  is  :  wo 
shall  consider  them  more  fully  when  we  attempt  a  sketch  of  Our 
Village  as  it  ought  to  be. 


THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

COMTAININO  THE  OPiniOlfS  AND  ADyBNTUBES  OF  JUNIPSS  HEDGEHOG,  CABHAIT, 
LOlfDOlf  ;  AND  WaiTTEH  TO  HIS  RELATIVES  AND  ACQUAINTANCE,  IN 
VAEIOUS  PABT8  OF  THB  WORLD. 


Lbtixe  XXTI. — To  Ebenbzer  Prune,  Grocer  and  General  Bealbr, 

OF  THE  Town  of  Numskull. 

DsAR  Ebenezer, — Your  letter  came  to  hand.  There  was  no 
fear  of  that.  No  letter  that  showed  a  man  to  he  a  fool,  ever  yet 
miscarried.  And  a  pretty  noodle  your  hit  of  foolscap  paints  you. 
What !  you  're  glad  we  're  going  to  hare  out  the  militia  ?  You  're 
delightea  to  find  we  Ve  so  much  hlood  in  us  ?     Blood,  indeed ! 
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What  Imnnesft  has  any  decent  Christian  man  with  blooci,  unless  in 
the  way  of  black  puddings  ? 

W^,  at  yonr  time  of  life,  I  didn't  think  you  could  haye  had 
the  pipe-clay  fever  so  strong  upon  you !  And  yet  it  only  makes 
oat  a  notion  of  mine.  Yon  may  begin  with  boys  and  lads,  and 
teaeh  them  what 's  right  and  straight, — ^but  it's  plaguy  hard  to 
take,  the  twist  and  crank  out  of  you  respectable  middle-aged 
Solomons  that  tcill  be  fools,  and  stfll  think  you  're  so  very  wise, 
only  because  you  're  fools  with  a  grave  face.  You  say,  the  whole 
town  of  Numskull  is  ripe  for  war.  Is  it  ?  'Twould  serve  it  right 
just  to  have  one  morning's  relish  of  it.  The  mayor,  you  say,  is 
very  hot  for  glory,  and  the  mayoress  and  her  daughters  dying  to 
see  ^e  whole  town  in  regimentals.  If  the  thing  could  be  done, 
I  should  like  to  have  Numskull  besieged,  and  the  mayor's  house 
particularly  well  peppered.  'Twould  be  a  nice  holiday,  a  capital 
sight  for  the  rest  of  all  England.  I  think  I  could  arrange  a  very 
pretty  day's  amusement. 

Let  me  see :  we  will  be^n  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  mayor  is  yet  in  his  bed,  lying  on  his  back,  twiddling  his 
thumbs,  and  counting  over  his  virtues.  Whiz — ^bang — crash ! 
A  shell — ^fired  by  the  Yankee  Wholehog  artillery — (they  landed 
last  night  from  the  Caghdowrty  Pennsylvanian  frigate) — ^falls 
through  the  roof — ^through  floor  and  floor — carries  away,  never 
minding  the  mayoress's  screams,  half  the  state  tester,  leaving  the 
mayor  and  his  wife  unhurt, — but  still  falling  through  dining-room 
and  parlour, — and  intent  upon  doing  its  worst,  descendiDg  into  the 
cellar,  and  finally  dropping  into  a  pipe  of  the  very  best  beeswing 
port,  just  going  to  be  bottled.  Now,  this  bomb  we  '11  suppose  to 
be  the  first  sugar-plum  of  war  ! 

The  Mayor  jumps  out  of  bed,  thinking  of  his  money-box,  his 
plate,  his  bonds,  his  pipe  of  port,  and  his  wife  and  daughters. 
The  lady  mayoress  screams  like  —  no,  I  can 't  think  of  nothing 
stronger — ^like  a  woman !  And  then  her  five  daughters,  all  in 
their  bed-gowns  and  curl-papers,  rushing  in,  scream,  too,  to  show 
the  tenderness  and  the  weakness  of  their  womanhood.  Now, 
Ebenezer,  am 't  all  these  creatines  pretty  hypocrites  ?  I  mean 
what  I  say — and  I  '11  prove  it. 

Bless  their  little  satisfied  soids  !  how  they  do  love  the  military, 
to  be  sure  !  What  a  beautiful  thing  is  a  review  to  'em — isn't  it  ? 
And  how  they  Tl  smile  upon  cannon-balls  as  if  they  were  things 
to'eat-^— and  how  they  'U  wink  their  precious  eyes  in  the  breast- 
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looking-glasses  !  And  then,  in  their  .^ttie  7«ffiMU«|>  knte,  Aey 
iSunkfionMve-of  Awam^  ^Skaai<i  a  toft-ter  •§mi.  If  ke  isn't  a 
ttddier.  But  mily  ^t  a  imAat  in  Iris  em  <md*dMhn«d  gold 
koe  Ml  bk  beity— «tfl  ttm  'tigiit  iwmd  ««&  a  ftatfh  i^  t^ateof 
glory  !)-^'mmI  let  «  long  BW«rd  4aiigfe  bf  Iris  ftiie  wad 'to 
weaaui  8  hearty  mkmt  a  dksar  ^eaeock  itibs  mraet  IS^Iaw  is  !  ^e 
4Maldl«Uo«rliimallover  theivv^.;  Us  leaAuMs  wre  m  ^ae,  ttnd 
he  dom  .fltnit  so  beaa^fidiy.!  Aad  m  An  miy,  fitaMs^,  -do 
frtnaea  i^ia  «Bd  again  make  ^wiflnires  parties  to  ^sr  <ttid 
wiokeibiess  i  2n  4ieir  lieairta,  to  be  aone,  tthey  »d0ii  H.  mami  it. 
Tbey  'U  imsA,  man  df  'en,  to  see  «/c«i  £nger  ;  Vtft^Oien  are- 
Tieiiv^  onLy  ahoms  "tke  fi%)peiy  ^  wn-^mtbrnt  '^  idodL  Xhe 
aHBie  's  i»eaiililiEd,  «Ad  there  '«  ao  od^Lihea/fir  tint. 

Sometiiiiea,  EheDOflor,  "we  hear  of  jdflBBtoisiteivnnBaiiniiHiat 
they  «aU  tiie  sooii&I  «eale.  I>ne  «»  iobjoctm,  i  %n  «Hr« ;  ttid 
should  very  well  like  to  see  the  plan  taocL  MovofCfasdofiB,  I  fdo 
tibunJc,  wbosi  I  r^adt  i^en  theniffidifif  of  war,- — ^I  4o  thiok  that 
wemaaniight  ^e  man  a  lift.  But  then  ake.iB  siich«i  odd,  con- 
tradictory diiag  !  Elfle,  at  (mee,  siie  'd  set  iier  fvecieas  face 
agatnat  ootting  throats,  and  woolda&'i  thnk  ^dai^hter  «  bit  'the 
•better,  beeause  donebyniee  young  men  in  «ed  ^oats,  unth  eohmrs 
flying,  aod  tnmipeto  bwyiiig. 

(By  tbe  bye,  E^benezer,  w3ien  i  tUdc'of  ^ntettfae  tnaiqpet  Maily 
does — how  it  sets  ]saniiponin«ft^---anditiakes%loed  bumagmiist 
'blood — braying  seenu  a  eapital  wond  foriit.  Isn't  it  odd,  too<— < 
and  there  ^s  seme  meanii^  in  it,  depend  <on  ^t*<-^that  a  Afttnp^aiid 
a  jaokass,  a^e  the  only  ihings  <that  bmy  ?) 

Now,  here  's  a  chance  for  women,  :fibeneBer  !  If 'tfa^  ^d  only'lbl- 
low  thfiB  example  of  my  ooosia  Johimna  !  (What  a  meaolier  of  Par- 
liament that  sgiii  would  have  made ! )  Biie  was  ^ng  to  be  mi^- 
lied  to  Samson  Ozeam,  (a  young  nmaii  dn  >ihe  perfumery  line. 
They  were  so  near  it,  <that  if  tthe  ring  iwnen't  bought,  they'd  often 
(through  >the  windows)  looked'  at  it.  Well,  lie^  "vepj  ^bad  with 
this  militia  dieeaoe^^this  soarlet  fever :  and  fin  Ae  pide  of  this 
powder-puff  heart,  lold  Johanna  ilfaat  he  M  no 'doubt  ^-shouid  be  a 
corporal.  Wherefore,  the  girl  at  onee^ldflmu,  ifattt  ho  muist  either 
giye  viip  all  thoughts  of(pipeelay<brorh€r*««4h«t>«he'd'ae?6rtake  a 
oartridge^box  to  her  arms^^and  f^en  sheimarried  would,  by  no 
means,  have  a  husband  with  featheis.  So  if  Samson  won't  con- 
sent to  moult,  he  loses  Johanna.     The  girl '«  only  a  ^maid-of^ll- 
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fWjMfc'"  Imai  Wly  irtf  iMriee  iroaklifar  luiies  rngmm,  if  she  iftn'-t  a  pat- 
irnti  &r  oiMuitaMtft.  I  'm  ^um  <of  it :  tf  ihe  womon  were  rtso- 
hit«l0r  ^  take  ^^  flM<ter  iiifoiiN[,4JMj|r«M9fatMiatt  ond  4o  ^ar 

tiiii  ilMlkber  dn Ao  (|rolliMit.oiq>  <ih«;f-««iM  n—r  ithifiMcUwrAey 
ai49)itiip9rt4oAeir4midwr.«ti|liglfl^  fiwt  I  omtoBd  thatit's 
'woiaea!s  Mm  vmkn^-^htA  ^ley  call  ter  *'miiwiin  *'  if  pMptrlj 
indomfcoocL    Let  JII0  iMqAaui. 

Are '« A  bkbgr  bwEBL  A  Httle»  iie]fle«,  unjring  ^ihii^  tlutft  's 
iaada  «  »lova  «f  ^wu  the  'fiial  imaula-*-faaid  ^nging,  -^idto  shall 
rswQr>»  lishat  a  kMp  4f  ^re  ivtth  it  f  1^«11»  tfie fratty  tiifleamnial 
m  oaiafoUjjr  ewad4M,  taad  fovUdaved^  and  aU  twittB  of  oate  taken 
ofit-^tke>tbiiig<betaniu^  in  «  vevyiMe  time  anshAAroaaiiire, 
thftt4he  JBank  of  fini^d  firoaUb't  be  taken  fcr  it.  And  this 
thing — ^that  there 's  been  such  fear  and  amh  'htsjpb  ahoat>  and 
4wuih  a  let  of  ki«e--^th  ife  fiiat  tooAh,  and  its  jneaales^  and  its 
.nmnisig  Alene-i^Hid  its  ieaohing  it  to  Imeel  upon  metfier's  lap  and 
mj  the  Belief  and  the  Leid*«  Prayei:»— -^ihis  hleeaed  thing  ihas  oaly 
(heea  be^^otten*  and  iboEn»  and  nursod,  and  taught,  to  be  out  in 
4«ro  mth  a  bpoadMPord,  tor  hloWn  to  pieoeB  ivitfa  cannoa  shot.  Is 
it  vGltfietiaiHliko*-4s  it  iOW»  •eaBihle**-*to  b^et  chfldren  to  do  and 
atfer  aach  dewila'  maA  ?  Depend  upon  it,  if  manea  knew  their 
true  dignity,  as  it'B'0«lkd--4hey  wouldn't  suffer  it.  No:  they'd 
tthiak  hotter  of  what  tthey  were  meant  far,  and  wouldn't  bear 
ehiUren  fer  hayonets  and  Inillets.  fiome  of  -thoee  dajfa,  Ebeneaery 
they  .may  ihmk  of  .these  ttuogS);  bat  at  .proetnt,  a  woman  will 
mm -after  ^gunpoiwdei(,  last  as  pws  will  run  after 'Talerian. 

But  let  .me  oome  baoti^-'lbr  I  '^e  wandered  a  (kmg  way-*-to  the 
siege  of  MnmskuU,  justito  ilet  you  sue  the  •heautiee  of  war.  Well, 
4hlb  jaayor,  and  <his  ^e  laad  danghtera,  ate  all  embracing  one 
anether  in  the  tbedifoom,  ^^len  hang  oomes  another  shell,  and 
blows  "away  iMana  and  iLouisa  (youag  .pretty  things,  that  never 
did  harm  to  ^anybody)  mto  the  next  wodd.  £ai|g— bang — ^fall 
the  shells  !  f Crash  goes  the  ihouse,  and  the  mayor  and  his  wife, 
and  three  daughtow,  soremble  down  stairs,  and  hide  in  the  cellar ! 

Now,  Mr.  iiayor.was  a  -great  miMi  ^r  «war,  and  >all  its  glory. 
Yes !  when  Ml  of  his  'i>est  port,  he  would  give  his  fayourito 
toast — ''A  speedy  <war  and  soon!"  And  wherefore?  The 
purple-faced  old  ass  knew  nothing  of  war  but  its  outside  finery. 
The  regimental  band,  the  fifes  and  drums,  made  him  feel  as 
strong  as  Samson — but  then  he'd  never  had  bomb-sheUs  drop 
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through  his  house,  and  his  helpless  children  slaughtered  under  his 
eyes.  How  yery  differently  does  he  now — squatted  low,  like  a 
toadstool  in  his  cellar — ^think  of  war !  How  does  he  gi'oan,  and 
shake,  and  in  his  misery  tear  his  grey  hair, — as  he  hears  the  heU 
of  war  roaring  about  him — ^and  listens  to  the  yells  and  shouts  of 
inen,  like  deyils  escaped  from  the  burning  pit,  to  work  destruction ! 
And  now — ^bang — ^bang — his  house  id  burst  open — ^half  the 
regiment  of  the  Fennsylyanian  rifles  flock  in — ^Pillage,  Pillage  is 
the  cry — ^they  tear  from  room  to  room — they  descend  into  the 
cellar — ^they  stave  in  pipes  and  hogsheads — ^they  seize  the  mayor's 
three  daughters — and  (could  he  oyer  haye  thought  it  ?)  n&w  is  he 
grateful  that  Maria  and  Louisa,  in  sudden  death,  met  a  bettei*  fate. 
Well,  the  poor  mayor  makes  a  rush  at  one  of  the  heroes,  when  his 
brains  are  knocked  out  by  the  butt-end  of  a  musket,  and  the 
"  glory  "  continues. 

But  I  know  your  answer  to  this.  You  say,  "we  neyer  suf- 
fered all  this.  The  rascally  enemy  can  't  come  to  Numskull  to  do 
this  wickedness — we  are  safe  !'*  Why,  you  stony-hearted  ruffian 
— ^forgive  me,  for  a  minute,  Ebenezer — ^is  the  atrocity  any  the 
less  because  tfou  don't  suffer  it — is  it  a  bit  better  because  you  send 
out  men  to  do  all  this  and  endure  none  of  the  horror  yourself? 
But  so  it  is,  Ebenezer  ;  you,  and  such  noodles  as  you,  roar  about 
the  glory  of  war,  because  youVe  only  seeh  a  reyiew— ^haye  only 
looked  upon  the  fine  glossy  skin  of  the  tiger,  and  haye  never 
felt  its  teeth  and  claws.  True  it  is,  youVe  paid  taxes  :  and 
certainly,  it  is  thought  bad  enough  to  bleed  at  the  pocket  ; 
but,  after  all,  'tis  not  quite  so  bad  as  to  bleed  yourself,  or  see 
your  wife  or  children  bleeding  on  the  bayonet.  Purse-strings  are 
delicate ;  but,  somehow  or  the  other,  heart-strings  carry  it* 

And  therefore,  Ebenezer,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  cock-a^ 
doodle-do-ing  about  the  splendour  of  waf,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
militia.  If  you  want  to  punish  your  fellow-creatures,  arn't  you  a 
grocer  and  a  general  dealer,  and  can't  you  be  satisfied  ? 

There's  short- weight,  adulteration,  passing-off  bad  money, — 
fifty  ways  for  you  to  delight  the  devil  with  ;  but  don't  treat  him 
to  the  morsel  of  all  that  he  best  loves — ^war — wicked,  stupid  war  ! 

And  with  this,  I  am.  Your  best  friend. 

Juniper  Hedgehog. 
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Ballad  Romances.    By^R-  H.  Horne,  Author  of  ^  Orion/' <<  Cosmo  de 
Medici/'  Slc    Fcp.  8yo.    London  :  Charles  Oilier*  ;i^ 

The  title  of  this  collection  is  more  closely  appropriate  than  at  first 
glance  might  appear.  '^  Ballad  Romances  1 " — so  they  are  exactly, 
having  all  the  intense  interest  of  prose,  with  all  the  exq^uisite  grace  and 
brilliancy  of  poetry.  If  they  become  not  popular,  then  is  our  faith  gone 
in  the  human  heart  and  the  human  imagination.  It  is  the  office  of 
genius  to  disarm  criticism,  and  to  excite  rapture  ;  and  so  it  is  impossible 
for  any  set  measure  to  be  taken  of  true  poetiy.  It  pleases,  it  enchants, 
as  the  operations  of  nature,  as  the  sun  warms  and  the  flowers  blow. 
We  may  certainly,  after  the  pleasurable  emotion  has  subsided,  examine 
more  minutely,  and  gather  more  exactly  the  causes  of  our  delight.  But 
to  predetermine  what  genius  should  do,  or  after  its  creation  to  test  it  b^ 
another  creation,  is  a  wrong  as  well  as  an  absurdity.  We  indulge  in  this 
Polonius-like  dissertation,  because  we  so  frequently  find  one  thmg  tested 
by  another ;  and  have  no  doubt  we  shall  see  and  hear  the  same  method 
applied  to  these  poems.  They  are  not  like  Byron,  nor  Tennyson,  nor 
Southe^,  nor  Browning :  they  are  themselves,  and  in  themselves  are 
beautiml  and  true — true  in  passion,  true  in  relation,  and  true  in  sound. 
The  Poet's  heart  has  felt  ti^e  human  emotion  here  portrayed,  the  Poet*8 
^e  has  gathered  all  the  true  images  here  so  felicitously  described ;  and 
the  Poet  8  ear  has  caught  the  musical  utterance  manifested  in  the 
rhythm.  It  is  in  the  latter  quality  or  power  we  place  the  most  reliance 
for  testing  the  true  poet,  mechaniod  though  it  has  always  been  esteemed, 
and  often  decried  as  something  contrary  to  sense.  If  the  rhythm  is 
fine  and  sonorous,  gentle  and  melodious,  according  to  the  sense  and 
passion,  then  may  we  be  sure  it  is  the  genuine  offspring  of  a  poet. 
Rhythm  (we  mean  not  a  set  measured  line  nor  ready  rhyme)^  ia  never 
but  with  the  true  poet,  fluent,  and  in  its  fluency  most  potent,  rising  and 
idling  with  its  subject ;  now  warming  itself  mto  a  torrent  of  passion, 
and  then  spreading  itself  into  a  lake,  reflecting  every  image.  There 
may  be  certain  established  formula  of  verse  that  can  be  spun  off  by  the 
thousand  by  those  who  have  caught  the  knack ;  but  every  genuine  poet 
has  a  rhythm  of  his  own,  bom  of  his  own  spirit,  breathing  his  own  words, 
measuring  his  own  music.  The  thoughts,  the  images,  the  passion,  he 
may  be  conscious  of,  but  scarcely  of  his  rhythm ;  that  is  the  vehicle  pro- 
vided by  nature  forthe  embodiment  of  these  celestial  things.  If  this  there- 
fose  betoktti  ne  consciousness,  no  art,  nor  reasoning,  no  manofacturinjr* 
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then  we  may  be  certain  that  the  ntterer  has  the  feculty  divine-~ha9 
that  nniveisal  nature^  that  fine  translucent  spirit  that  appreciates,  and 
can  develop  all  forms  and  processes  with  which  it  is  connected.  We  do 
not  say  that  a  poet  is  always  poetical :  we  do  not  say  tiiat  in  Mr.  Hornets 
verses  this  power  or  quality  is  always  to  be  found ;  (in  what  poem  is 
it  1)  but  he  has  it  to  great  perfection  and  in  great  abundance.  His  heart 
and  mind  are  full  of  his  subject ;  h^  unvfevskuading  is  irradiated  by  his 
imagination,  and  he  pours  forth  his-'wne  full  measured  and  spiritedly, 
as  a  bird  warbles,  oi&t  its  uneonficioa&  song..  Hft  ia  a  poet— one  of  the 
few  sent  to  del^bt  xid.ieti^e  thi&  lajbonoiifi  ag9,  andas  saeb should  be 
perused  with  love  and  reverences 

There  are  other  el^emente  of  popularity  in  these  charming^  poems 
besides  their  po»tit;al  power ;  they  all  shadow  out  or  even  m&se  posf- 
tivfefy  relJate  a  stcay  of  passion  aid  interest,  and*  as  **  Romances;  tnu- 
balladcd'  wouM  inteieTSt  and  excite.  Thie  Nobte  Heart,-  as  a  mer»  prose- 
story,  would  de&ght,  as  would  that  wond^tfl  ouHnirst  of  passHra  (stw- 
tained  with  a.  force-  as  fkr  as  we  recollect  ttneqictaMterfiff  our  Bteratttwy-of 
Decora.  The  Biatuje  of  our wotices  precfudfe  any Jastiftcattoir byar mate 
minute  expo^it)ffy  or  by  quotation,  of  our  M^  esfrmate  of  HWs  rofftiife ;. 
but  we  ate  reatff  t(y  ttctt  tie  rfsfc  of  reproacftr  fh)m  any  wh:o'  jfurchase-ft 
at  OUT  eanM!^  reet>]taiii6ndatft>it. 


fci   A, 


Ohtfm  emftnrULa^  Lfl9fK«9  jam  9t>mamat:   Wit»  l&aocm»6a)ni.    Mf 

irt^  iW  th^  ^etficM,  '*  ^ttf-^^&mff^' (ixh  Tum  a^CiirfyKsw,)  Iwob* 
of  fe^li^  tTi^fsfty  ai  tl^«  <^»t  EN^M«MV lh«ir^  ^m  i^^kaisgih  <$f  Mnr 
whvy  w**  ^k&  gte*!-  a«W  (9t  e^^enftf.    Btteiy  teatter  «f  Murw,  LiiigttM},- 

mvtit'  haver  b«e^  ^meppoMti  69  &fttr^<^»$d  to^  in^  how,  i««M«iMii;f 
aft^t  the*  e^^dMoK^  of  €^r)^  mttm,  iM'  KMCoM^  <i#te(#fe  19^  tiMT 
sh(]^tfi(i^t  spm.  Oin  tlr«  ittef6^aitm  off  Hhek  ^miif^  ttft  Hdfs^^mm  iSe«M( to* 
have^  ^hfiusted^  tk^'  pc^mm  tA  m^rM(A^ ;  Md  tile"  MaciT  ain4  ikiourtilto 
pa^%t  having  Been  pM^kl^  Wi^  ^titf^ieSL  t!9t<^,  tfte'e«irtbid'ibS9  ^t^ 
th^  I'oyar  f^mvf.  M  tuppo^tiimf  Mfllfi^  m0^n^  t!l««  ff&»^sf^VW^€' 
yeat»  (Sf  mesft  ittifkiiftaEnt  MsH^fy,-  i9H^tyll»  \W  sbfr^tMto^  nMiiy  hiO^Nl^ 
sol^«fdprob]^l!ft!»ofI]^e»ttai^ifdte[t'^aii($S6^  Tkf  iMMeMNIlo 

waVit  of  a  na^)-afiV€f  of  f%^#6it  ilH^ttalAt  ^mmvtmffem^^  Iffa  Manr 
wh<^  ha<f  nMetf^  qHMl!iic»<^ft^  fa  s«i]^ty  ^*  w^  add  eodwift'ii  IftilHyf 
of  t&'^  Coita!tftoi^^it%'  Wa»  tmMiffli«d^  In  i^sny  i^pe<rts^h?i8'«»'tt»Mtf 
wcyfk,  Wriftett  w^h-einei'^  a»d  ktitfWM^,  tho^'  <listf9mr9i\wMhtiwt) 
paftiftliti^,  tKot  to  say  pi<e^di«e!9',  <»#  1^«  m^SI^,  KofiMll^  dl(|j|Mt^ 
with  fh«  'ipi0tB,nm  m  th<i  M»l  iftteif<^  t§  tll«#  dCy)^  h«  «|»y^wit  lite* 
selfili«ftt»^l<i^tb^tk\»if«gf^  lli»'pRHi8Wliagy  HJUmotftg 
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b»  stndsaody  ^smgge^,  saA  be*  ketv  shadowed'  ^k^  »  new  sfyle  witieft 
haft  givei^  »  ikHe*  wcse  Yi^var  ta  owr  atode  of  exptemifm.  StiH  we  had 
but  s  cttoK  flfandswing^  ol  tike  gvsst  ^irit  of-  tM  titaie ;  of  abuse  m^ 
eii^^l^  ti  iKtrand  eveiAa^  BvfBoMol,  aatd  more  t^A  siiiicie»t,^bat  of 
the  mI  jHimmuiK  oi'  ihe^  ass  tkere  wa»  no  jMirtn}^.  ShicicbtioiMr  of 
tbift  uiMrf  one^  thoMf ore^  1^  so  ewneol  aaci  so  eapobie  am  intellect  asr 
A&&  S$tAfJ^n,  im&gnaM  blwBii^g;.  Mb  alwajs  deafii  wifcll  tike  essential.. 
Hi»  ginning  and  v^ocoan  apint  ben  no  9fmpaA^  with  tbe  rapeitfctal 
and  tiinnQat^aoniiaL  Hoi  rq;acd»  efvrytbin^ in  its  sequence.  Things' 
witeflifc  imf  fant  censofnenoo  b»v&  no>  attrarlions  Am:  him.  He  per- 
cemsikMr  in^gniieaneo  Imf  rikiting  k|K>wIedge,  aind  be  wiHters  tftent 
witti  Mssneain.  A  iponfr  hiolorian  nraot  oecaeionaHy  be  a  great  satirnt, 
and  tkas-Ms.  Cailfle  f&oT$»  kkaself.  lfi»  seem  o#  fUeifiers  and!  triflfeiv 
seems  equal :  whether  it  is  judicious  to  be  always  exercising  tbie  power 
o£eK|iBBin|^azid  degrading  ^tbn  chry-as^dnst '*  oebool  maj  be  doubted. 
We  knw  an  flsan^fte-  m  Mieb^t  and  TbierFf ,  and  peraape  in  other 
fovedpi:  wzitan^  tbai  »  nnnatio*  oi  bistononl  eyento  may  be  giTen  with 
this,  vtmnsfc  force  and  ttmHk  without  ref^smng  e¥er]a9tmg|T  to  tbe  aboit- 
coiniHge^ol'  aOwr  wrsteis^  It  io^  bowe>v«!r,  to  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Cail^  bantoi  lemove-  an  iHUBonse'qnaintity  of  reblndi,  that  has  been 
acuninwbrtaJI  in  ortdfce  to  BuarepffeBeDlr  and  nal^  the  greait  man  wfkse 
coone  9§  iilovglrta  and  deedfr  le  akns  toportraj,  so  as-to  eonvey  some 
jusinolMDiief  thna. 

.)&;  Gaidyle  ia  to  nn  a  d^i|^tlbl  writer, — one  whom  W9  peniM  with- 
oxxt  coaMBoasaeaB  that  we  are  studying,  so  completely  dbee  he  occupy! 
and  fiH  tim^  attention*  Those  who  feave  at  all  made  Inslory  or  bio- 
gnqifay  tknir  study  nnat  won  hum  fbk  bow  fragimentary  they 
neMBHoly  are,  WlMti  nMi>e>  oeeoBienBl  gHmpaes — what  mere  wsifii 
and.  atinyB>"*^what  fMOio  ^Mfp^^iagf^  of  time,  escaped  limn  tbe  great  wallet 
of  obiirioay'rHniGb  nanations  oensist  ofi  Yet  ^  regular  bnloisans  make 
up  n  narrative  Hba^  pKscnta  an  nnbroken  seqncnee,  and  we  roll  from 
one  cnd,o#,lAi0  Sobh«  period' to  tbe  otim»,  and  from  tbe  Ending  of  ihe 
Saaona<t»  yeri^rday,  as  if  it  were  aB  as  coherent  as  a  peHce  report.  U 
is.ton  nmsbr  tlm  caw- alio  witb  lAidlfidoal  btegrapby.  Certara  events 
and  ncaBitexMMSy  etteMMd  fbom  Ibmmg  faets^  are  Yaaa  hold  of,  and  tbe 
iniHStiaai^  the  ysiy  pottioni  pre%nbly  c«itaiiiin|f  tbe  processes  of 
cbnawtev  and  oonduel  meat  intetestin^  and  impiKtant,  are  bridged 
oves  witllLa^pi^rase^  9»ii  ^m  galf  tbus  passed  waeol  no  importance. 
Sodh  writing  baa  bsc«ao>  a  dr^.  li  ali»rd^  but  little  nutriment,  and 
man  .ttos  staffed  wiA  wwds,  srfter  eensvming  libraries,  bare  passed 
away  as  ignorant  as  at  starting,  and  far  more  so  than  if  tb^  bad  eaeer- 
cised  their  own  observation  on  the  living  world  around  them. 

There  have  happily  sprung  up  in  France,  and  amongst  ourselves, 
writers  who  hav&  felt  the  inefficiency  of  this  mode^  and  Mr.  Garlyle, 
in  England,  has  laid  tbe  foundation  for  a  new  school  of  historical  com.- 
poaiUonw  Hie  oiiginater  of*  a  new  style  seldom  is  enabled  to  perfect  it,. 
andf'Aefr  m»-  nmm^  esereaaeneea 'and  iraperfrctions  in  this-  new  school 
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which  Buccessiye  attempts  may  modify  and  remove.  Bui  the  spirit  ia 
there:  the  earnest  palpable  recognition  of  the  things  treated  of  «8 
realities — a  contempt  of  words  for  words'  sake — a  determination  to 
produce  corresponding  ideas  in  the  reader's  mind,  and  a  comprehension 
of  the  events  narrated  in  all  their  dae  relations.  Such  compositioii  is 
neither  easy  writing  nor  easy  reading  ;  that  is,  it  is  not  lazy  readinj^ ; 
it  recalls  with  all  the  force  of  reality  to  the  senses,  and  with  all  ita 
tremendous  consequences  to  the  reflection,  the  deeds  and  events  it  re- 
lates. We  are  transplanted  into  the  veiy  presence  of  the  time,  and  put 
face  to  face  with  the  circumstances.  We  feel  our  own  relation  to  them, 
and  are  obliged  to  regard  them  with  a  personal  interest  that  arouses  the 
faculties  of  our  nature  to  their  most  forcible  existence.  They  beget 
suggestions  and  reflections  that  have  a  healthful  and  permanent  effect 
on  the  understanding. 

In  no  work  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  have  we  so  much  felt  the  force  of  his 
genius  as  in  this  of  "  Cromwell.*'  His  varied  knowledge,  his  wonderful 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  facts,  his  pungent  style,  his  pervading  suIh 
tlety  of  intellect,  his  quick  sensibility  to  all  that  is  truly  great  and 
valuable,  were,  to  our  mind,  never  more  strongly  and  delightfully  por^ 
trayed.  He  knows,  and  we  all  know,  that  all  that  is  recorded  of  such 
a  spirit  as  Cromwell  must  be  fragmentary,  had  we  even  folio  volumes 
of  facts  to  repiece  his  life  out  ot  With  the  shreds  and  patches  that 
remain,  what  sort  of  image  can  we  expect  ?  Mr.  Carlyle  does  not  seek 
with  "the  diy-as-dust"  school  to  palm  off  a  Tussaud's  composition 
upon  us.  He  tells  us  he  has  only  a  Torso ;  but  he  shows  us  how  we 
may  make  up  a  glimpse  of  the  wanting  parts.  And  nobly  does  he  do 
this :  bringing  to  bear  in  the  operation  the  minutest  fra^ents  from 
the  remotest  places.  The  only  thinffs  that  remain  to  us  of  the  colossus, 
who  knit  up  the  ravelled  skein  of  the  great  contention  between  rights 
and  privileges,  are  what  was  once  a  portion  of  himself ;  what  he  wrote 
and  what  he  said,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  get  at  it,  what  he  did,  Of  all 
these  only  fragments  remain :  and  hitherto  have  been  strangely  mis^ 
used,  and  misunderstood,  and  misrepresented.  Mr.  Carlyle  nere  col^ 
lects  these  membra  disjecta^  and,  by  arrangement  and  lights  gathered 
from  a  profound  knowledge  of  men,  and  "  a  learned  spirit  of  human 
dealing,  breathes  into  Uiem  such  coherence,  as  at  least  to  enable  the 
reader,  or  rather  the  student,  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  individual 
and  the  circumstances.  Neither  analysis  nor  quotation  can  give  any 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  work,  and  therefore  with  this  imperfect  intra* 
duction  to  it,  we  must  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  readerls 
respectful  and  earnest  attention. 


Thb  Female's  Friend.    London :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  periodical,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
improving  and  enforcing  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  women  \  and 
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bears  eveiy  evidence  of  proceeding  from  a  body  deeply  impressed  with 
the  social  sacredness  of  the  cause.  It  contains  the  draught  of  a  petition 
to  be  presented  to  the  Queen,  by  a  deputation  of  ladies,  on  Hie  subject. 
We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  cidl  the  attention  of  our  fair  readers  to  a 
purpose  apparently  so  well  advocated — a  purpose,  involving  in  it  the 
moral  dignity  and  nappiness  of  so  vast  a  multitude  of  their  sex« 


Confessions  of  an  HoMa«>PATHisT.    Fep.  8vo.   Dublin :  S.  B.  Oldham. 

We  have  always  objected  to  the  principle  of  constructing  a  stoiy 
to  produce  a  particular  opinion,  or  attack  any  scientific  system, 
and  certainly  the  mode  of  execution  in  the  present  instance  is  not  such 
as  to  induce  us  to  recant  our  objection.  The  best  part  of  the  book  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Homoeopathy,  but  we  cannot  say  that  even  this  best 
part  is  such  as  to  lead  ns  to  hope  the  author  will  persist  in  his  literary 
attempts. 


Sketches  from  the  Flemish  Life  :  in  thiubb  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Flemish  of  Henobik  Conscience,  and  illustrated  by  one  hundred  and 
thirty  Engravings  on  wood,  from  designs  by  fl«niah  Artists.  Sq.  fcp. 
liondon  :  Lpngman  &  Co. 

HsNi>BiK  Conscience  deserves  the  popularity'  he  unquestionably 
enjoys  in  his  own  countiy;  he  writes  graphically,  heartily,  and 
simply:  sketching  the  scenes  and  manners  amount  which  he  lives, 
so  as  to  convejT  a  lively  impression,  even  to  us  foreigners.  He  may  be 
a  trifle  too  national,  but  wat  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  more  espe- 
cialljr  as  it  is  also  on  the  weak  side.  His  detestation  of  French  man- 
ners is  unbounded,  and  doubtless  the  adventurers  who  seek  refuge  on 
the  French  frontier  must  be  a  lamentable  curse  to  the  honest  Fleming, 
who  seem  to  have  retained  a  great  deal  of  their  primitive  simplicity 
and  goodheartedness.  It  mifht,  however,  be  wiser  to  seek  an  amalga- 
mation with  their  great  neighbours  in  matters  of  innocent  tastes,  as  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  Flemings  can  continue  for  ever  to  pre- 
serve their  individuality  as  a  nation,  or  even  as  a  race.  If  however  the 
present  *^  Sketches"  are  just  portraits  (and  they  have  every  appearance 
of  being  so),  it  is  highly  desirable  that  they  should  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  very  characteristic,  and  the 
book  altogether  is  prettily  got  up,  and  is  exceedingly  well  translated 
and  interesting.  We  are  obliged  to  the  translator  for  an  introduction 
to  80  agreeable  an  author,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  more  of  him. 
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Ttfff  QfHBMif  OP  BeimABE^  off  Historieal  Novel.     S^ted  by  Iffirs.  Q6ks. 

&  tdIs:  post  9vo;    London. :  H.  Coi5uni. 

TitE.CTSrzBXf  ov  PkAauE.    TraoBbkiei by  IlffitRT  Uiowirr.    7  vola.  poet  8vq« 

London :  H.  Colbum. 

We  have  placed  these  novels  together^  because  they  possess  many 
points  in  common.  They  both  profess  to  be  historicaJ ;  they  treat  of 
the  same  period,  though  m  different  countries,  and  they  both  have  in 
their  origmal  form  apparently  a  political  object.  They  are  also  to  a 
very.  tamiibiMiB  estmil  alikr*  in.  smtiiBBnt.  aiid  eautractimi^  i&  ImAEi 
we  find  innnmerabLe  psncea  and  couatSy  chamberiaina  and.  staiesmco, 
with  an  tha  astificial '^  db^r«f>  "  ofacoiuEt.  TheiB  Menu  to  baalaain. 
each  author  the  same  foreign  kind  of  seniiflMntsiL  worship,  of  xask,^ 
crossed  on.  a.  'vehement  desife  to'  be  libexsJ. 

'^The  Queen  of  Denmack"  ia  to  us  the  moat  agFeeaUe  of  the  tw»«  It  i& 
lesa  crowded  with  penonages,.  and  leaa  perplexed  with  intrigu^.  The 
characters  are  drawn  more  distinctly,  and  the  descriptions  6t  thingfi  and . 
events  are  less  encumbered  with  details.  The  domestic  interest  prevails 
over  the  historic,  and  the  real,  that  is  the  interesting  heroine  is  Lisette, 
a  goldsmith's  daughter,  whose  modest  pure  passion  for  a  heartless  male 
coquette  is  well  portrayed.  The  author,  or  authoress,  for  we  alternate 
out  Botaflo  m  to  which  mx  the  wfitev  belengs',  has  w4}I  deiineatei  ih» 
lighter  emoflions  oi  the  benrt^  and  undexstaitds  all  the  vanstioDs  c^  ^  tbe 
teiider  passion,'''  especially  as  relates'  ta  the  female  patient  of  thi»dxab' 
order.  The  vivacity  of  the  writer  is  akin  to  that  of  Mrs.  Gore,  and  aM 
the  tinur  i&  that;  of  tile  mumi  gsttescpie  aad  aitiieiak  peried,  perbopeersr 
reovdedy  mamdy,  A»  adddle  of  the  eightaeaili  eentmy,  there  m  so  ttt 
a  ^«atificafcioft  m  it.  The  same  flippant  iapcitiBmce  for  wit,  a»d  hmed^ 
less  Mnaat  of  high  pzineipile  lor  philosi9|)h3r,  ispnt  init»  theniDiiAa  of  tlie' 
charaeten^  tiiou^  it  mast  he  confesMd,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  fii^wB 
of  this  waetdbed  penod  snciioBs  its  istiedocttos.  The  tbird  velv&c » 
man  mKtimkaikf  oceijaiiBd  witb  the  slate  affiun,  the  fail  ol  Stntnaeav 
and  Ae  condewmatiwr  of  his  vnhaqpfvy^  if  not  gu^if^  BKslrais^  QiMB 
CaioliBie  Matilda  of  Denmarki  The  viees  and  cri»e»  ol  cottitr  Meift 
strangdy  ^lougli  to*  have  heeometke  nnivtiMd  snbjeei  of  ^mm  whose 
taateaaod  £eeliii|^  lead  them  inteadminitioii  d  eoDinBiitioBal  supesiarityL 
Demoencf  casmot  Inre  hetteradvocates  than  tiMseadmifmg  doMgealw 
of  the  ewitWBtpt&le  daea  of  individnalsi^  who  £ilttB  oa  the  ooiroptieik 
of  moiiarebicaL  ^wenmient.  ThebKBdaess  of  iartvae,  aad  tlM  injwliw 
of  {MsitioBy  cDvId  Bot  be  mtn  fevcibly  exposed  hy  a  Tovk  PSAve. 

The  description  of  places  and  manners  evidentlv  prove  ittoi-hetke 
wock.  oia  reaidehl  of  mmny  years,  if  not  amttvo^  aoM  so  te  it ia  iastirse- 
tivBy  as  w^  aa  amnmBg ;  and  altogether  it  emt  bo  jnatly  leoomifdlid 
as  worthy,,  am  muDj  aoeoniit^  of  pomsaL 

''ThftCitiiaiof  Pn^e"  is  of  a  nodi  nore  anbitMiia  ciMt^  and 
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aioi»  ai  eBWilwringmaBy  esiadLmebftr  It  Btskt  to  deniap  iioB  aiBiitwii 
intiisicietf  ntf  panaivu  aM  dnraoteK^  to  deal  jprnftmidlj  mtb  poliiicsl 
phiiosDpii]^,  ta  deanaibe  scanei^  and  eourto-  pictareaqBelUF  and  giapln- 
03%^,  and  t^ganuBli  afl  witikthe  gncta  of  utf^t  and  artL  MakBgevm* 
allowanee  for  Idue-  sedneiioK  of  a  traoalatioii,  it  cannot  b»  lakl  to  6ml 
ita  aima.  The  duDaBtaf»aae  «lalMist^<kawif,  bat^vMiitiiftriMRn  and 
vifour  of  leaiiity ;  th^  an  tov  nuudi  exaltad  by  dSKsiftioA,  wUdb  ii 
to(^  littlfr  jnatified  hy  tkenr  eoadsct  ani  language*  A  -^txf  witt^,  bcil- 
Hant  coanfee8%  ia  mHy,  if  jad9Bd:by  Iyer  pzomeiingi,.  an  iTapwtinrnt 
spoiled  gill ;  and.  the  okM  cfauradtoK^  ThonHB  Tkyman,  tlis  dtieBBV  oi 
Pragne;  is  a  move  ciuimaaHplace  peraMoge  tentiMosdogievetefywbeva 
betteved  apoB  him.  tnMla.  load  maet  i»  expaet.  Tkw  Empnm  Mana. 
ThereM.kiiiod;a»a  pieet'OlMus  MekwhiiMMtFi  Madnoety,  MnM  iavohwi. 
and  pnnwffifiatea  tike  ohansten  iaa  way  maBt  cawraDent  to  tiieaadHir^i 
idoB  of  effeet.  Jatit/Aca^j  mwiiffcuml^  tfaa  nofel  ia  te  too  canvded. 
wiitb  eiiaraateia,  dneszpticBa^  and  ints^vcs.  Of  cemse  low-tared 
diildrem.  do  an*  tnm  o«fc  to  be^  low-hsm  :  and  tiiond^.  the  wirk  m 
peoraMailed  witk  dMOoerafeie  8«acifctaieiiits^  yei  the  tmud  haasatge^  ot  ik& 
noipciist  isndd  to  anatoefacrf^  by  fiading'  oai  at  laettiiatthi^  ace  sot 
plabeiaBk  it  is  not^  hmww&Cy  ^wiSmntt  eontideaible  neixta ;  aod,  ii  ia 
oceaaraakkly  isteoealing  tesL  the-  earssflt  driineatiDis  cd  the  Ibvtiiina  o# 
ita  petsoBMea^  andaoMetiHes  eloqueat  in  ita  disBeBtatiow.  The  dm^ 
sciip^Sim  of  KailstaiBj.an.  attcieact  jkaatriaa  futiea^  foammaAj  isfesied 
witB.  extiaofdiflary  prtvUegisa  in  onber  to>  nudntani  ihe  p«re  ndlitBTf 
fezvotar  o£  the  middle  ages^  ia  extienc^  well  giviNiy  aad  ia  an  e«ce>leA 
satire  on  the  melodramatic  fervour  manifested  by  the  iiuMkeiB  ycnm^ 
nobility  who  wish  to  realize  the  idea  of  chivalry.  The  captain  of  this 
troop  of  fanatics  and  eccentrics^  the  Count  Podiebrad,  is  a  fair  embodi- 
ment of  the  notions  of  Yo«Bg  EngkiBd^  and  in  this  character  the 
author  has  shown  some  capacity  for  humour.  The  bombardment  of 
Prague  is  also  powerfully  and  graphically  described,  without  exagge- 
ratton,  yet  with  a  fdl!  delineation  of  the  teirible  horrors  of  war.  To 
m^y  also,  tHe  book  will  be  acceptable  from  ita  hig^-wrought  senti- 
ment, but  to  us  who  think  this  factitious  feeling  dangerous  and  dis- 

Tk^  gfeal  defbet  of  s«^h  tttr^ys'  ia  the  mode  in  wkidi?  tbsy '^nfoimd 
ri^  aad  "^cmg,  by  eefta^  mekudmrnt^t  grael?  Idbey  gh^  to  Mae 
poknlCioflMi^  tiM  persoo^s.  'they  seek  to  create  a  cmisptoittim^  (m  we 
hoi  Hfiitfly  afilo  to*  observe  iift  a  lady's  writings)  betw«^  twn  sternly 
hdSiSikt  Kel^»,  both  of  #hi«k  cannot  be  right.  They  seek  -Wisikfy, 
thidifj^  ]f^^|Ki  aiiiMi^fy,  t<r  cfreat«  a>  eeolitioa  IMween  two  amh- 
tending  jlfitiei^kti.  They  s^  t&  Afist^eraey,  B^moeEaey  h  »  emtne^ 
wUffar  f^ld^y  bat  he  isimiD»  W^fl! ;  to»  £lefl»ocncy  iStti?  say,  Am^ 
cra^  hf  »  M¥&t^  cM  'l(si}(Hr,  btte  then  bour  gnKofiil  nr  is  and  how 
getiefodtf  If^  ^ft  b«r.  They  ^t^miate  het¥feeitt  ^m  tw&,  mm  rsfel^ 
li%  j»  lli#  dtelitttfiritw  ^  Hr^  ftseiie  f0«l^tfg»,  an^  t]le»  imp^mtt^' fkf^ 
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reader  with  the  descriptions  of  gorgeous  splendours.  In  one  sentence, 
it  is  all  grace  and  magnanimity  of  mind  ;  the  next,  we  are  to  be  awed 
by  costly  dresses  and  sumptuous  furniture.  From  the  spirit  they  turn 
to  the  senses,  paying  to  both  an  equal  homage.  This  confasion  of  the 
essential  and  tne  non-essential ;  this  pretended  homage  to  rank  and  to 
justice  cannot  be  correct,  and  the  creation  of  a  sentimental  enthusiasm, 
blending  both  into  one  admiring  feeling,  is  anting  but  beneficial  to 
the  cause  of  sense  and  right.  The  young  will  read  these  books,  and 
will  be  influenced  by  them  for  a  time :  many,  too,  will  go  no  further  for 
the  formation  of  opinions  and  principles,  ana  this  class  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  hare  their  enthusiasm  turned  in  a  false  direction.  To  those 
whose  reflective  powers  are  paramount,  such  works,  as  we  have  said 
before,  can  only  expose  the  false  state  of  thin^,  where  compensation  for 
wrongs  can  only  be  gained  by  some  fortuitous  intervention  of  sentiment, 
and  by  the  combination  of  romantic  incidents  that  seldom  occur.  Maria 
Theresa  and  Caroline  Matilda  may  have  been  always  ready  to  rush  in 
and, '^throwing by  a  curtain  hitherto  unobserved,"  renounce  or  revoke 
an  unjust  judgment — ^they  may  have  been  able  to  legislate  for  various 
races  and  for  all  time, — ^they  may  have  always  the  sublimest  justice 
and  philanthropy  uppermost  in  their  hearts ;  but  still  we  must  think  it 
unreasonable  to  argue,  or  by  indirect  modes,  assert  that,  therefore,  it  is 
desirable  so  to  arrange  society  that  a  very  small  class  of  human  crea^ 
tures  should  have  the  control  of  millions.  But,  above  all,  we  protest 
against  this  momentous  and  imminently  approaching  question  being 
forestalled  or  compromised  by  writers  who  deal  in  factitious  sentiments 
and  unreasoning  enthusiasm. 


The  EvBiTTFUL  Epoch  ;  ob.  The  Fortunes  of  Abchea  Cute.  By  Nicholas 
MicHELL,  author  of  ^  The  Traduced."  In  three  vols,  post  8yo.  London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 

The  time  of  this  novel  is  1791,  and  the  plot,  language,  and  manners 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  period.  Indeed,  during  its  perusal  we  have 
turned  to  its  title-page,  to  be  quite  assured  that  we  were  not  reading  one 
of  the  original  Minerva  Press  productions,  all  of  which  we  thought  had 
been  put  to  flight  by  the  new  style  introduced  by  the  publication  of 
JVaverley,  The  vehement  abuse  of  the  French  Revolution  seems  to  be 
a  re-uttorance  of  the  old  volunteer  enthusiasm  when  Frenchmen  were 
represented  as  frogs,  whom  it  was  meritorious  to  spit  and  broil.  The 
plot,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  found  in  numerous  plays  and  romances  of  the 
last  century,  where  a  virtuous  and  ideal  hero  rescues,  to  his  own  detri« 
ment,  a  chaste  and  persecuted  wife  from  the  machinations  of  an  unscru- 
pulous seducer.    Besides  this  main  business  of  the  fiction,  we  have  a 
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reyolationary  enthnsiaBt  anthor,  a  beneyolent  old  noblenum,  a  Tinegar 
maiden  aunt,  and  a  very  worthy  young  aristocratic  lady,  Minda  Qive — 
the  nearest  approach  to  something  like  a  revelation  of  character.  The 
characters,  manners,  and  incidents  are  all  of  that  class  that  may  be  com- 
prehensively styled  the  sham-real.  There  is  no  donbt  human  beings 
have  had  each  of  the  characteristics  described,  and  the  events  may  all 
have  occnrred ;  but  in  this  class  of  writing  they  are  so  nnartistically 
and  unnatorally  apportioned  and  mingled,  that  they  "  look  not  tike  the 
inhabitants  o'  the  earth,"  though  they  are  placed  npon  it.  The  follow- 
ing quotation  of  one  of  the  first  sentences  wiU,  we  think,  justify  our 
assertion  as  to  the  style  and  sentiments : — 

The  Eye  cf  England^  the  fears  of  Europe,  the  caiwAtv  of  the  world  were 
directed  to  one  country — that  country  was  France.  Already  had  anarchy, 
with  the  emblems  of  liberty  bUunng  on  her  lying  front,  trampled  on  (he  hearth 
and  (he  altar.  The  fSair  flag  of  the  Bourbon  had  stooped  to  the  Uoody  tri' 
colovr. 

This  is  a  pretty  fEur  specimen  of  the  langnaffe ;  and  we  find,  through- 
out the  three  volumes,  phrases  and  catchwords  we  hoped  our  modem 
satirists  and  parodists  had  weeded  for  ever  from  our  literature.  We 
had  flattered  ourselves  '^  withering  scorn,"*  '^glorious  constitution," 
"  pollute  not  my  ears,"  had  been  banished  for  ever,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  suburb  theatres :  but  it  is  not  so.  Men  and  women  made  to  talk 
and  act  in  the  fEishion  of  this  sort  of  literature,  bear  almost  as  much 
resemblance  to  reality  as  the  wax-work  fibres  of  barbers*  diops.  There 
is  a  coarse  outline  and  travestie  of  humanity,  but  no  new  revelations  of 
human  nature',  or  even  just  delineation  of  those  characteristics  which 
have  been  already  mapped  and  recorded  b^  its  great  observers.  There 
is  notiiing  gained  by  tneir  perusal,  all  being  custorted  or  burlesqued, 
and  they  can  only  please  a  class  of  readers  excited  by  any  representa- 
tion of  distress  or  violence  that  is  placed  before  them,  without  con- 
sideration of  its  probability  or  even  possibility  ;  as,  however,  there  are 
many  such  left,  who  patronise  the  circulating^libraiy,  "  The  Eventful 
Epoch"  may  attain  its  share  of  readers.  The  test  we  apply  to  all 
works,  is  the  amount  of  instruction  or  new  experiences  they  afford,  and 
not  the  mere  temporary  interest  they  may  create. 


The  Baron's  Yule  Feast  ;   a  Christmas  Rhyme.     By  Thomas  CooPXBy 
the  Chartist.    Fcp.  8yo.    London  :  J.  How. 

As  this  is  termed  '^  a  Rh3ane,"  we  shall  not  be  very  severe  in  apply- 
ing the  test  as  to  whether  it  be  poetry.  That  divine  essence  is  so 
seldom  found  even  in  volumes  of  much  greater  pretension,  that  it  may 

■ — — — ■ — ■ —  ■-■■■-■ 

*  Pronounced  ^  skum,"  in  melodrame. 
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mA^}B&^4imiUbaa»i9rihereaam  For 

4NRVdlWy  if  we  lisfe  not  Utte  •cnmoe  a  jto  nuMii  •toviGSiiicaieA^fom^ 
(we  pnfernhmi'^iwe ;  «p»oiaUy>aB>  H  *4h8B  Ihdiw  ofriiMMilly  acafe  a 
TpgQfmBd'taou^  fioefticiftlDr  wqiwMed,  it-ii-aD«raDkiB«R  tbaa  »  «bti« 
e^acM  iU  itdftdbvUy  waboniB ;  tet«wii«itfaB  foiattf  piM4i{p^i6.gmn^ 
,b«t  ti»  flMRiw  is  waatiDgyihBn  all  m  4mififQiataig.    Jtfaagr  noders 
hMWo Wi  yqfer yoie  nm  t^oB/caBtan,  and  Bre^satHfied^frith  ^e  'iionxi 
alaift.    To  n^jrilHit  KJie  fumnnt  vollaBtuii  lof  JOBiacM  is  squal,  ff  aot 
su|Nniui  So  ]iii]i^<iiiatt4H(i*e  gMiisd  <|)<ipidwfl^,  as  n>t  »iiie  ddod  -trf  pwii  ue 
tiicttudfl  sstiitff  a  jndiiRouB  aiitixar.;  doidbtiMs,  naiif  asistDan^icaiuuuJs 
might  be  improved  by  the^  iiitn>dii0tkiik  .<tf  J^.  -Ootftrh  ^fMams.    ^t 
better  things  ^are  to  he  enwcted  ^m  him.    His  talents  and  his  ^si- 
tianlKythdBnable  himio  do^ginater  servioe  to  his  class  and  the  iSsaild 
a^aaa.  cither  irfluspoenui  have  yet  jaanifested.    l[3a»  tnie  office  «f  fmch. 
men  is  .Id  ^cosd  jiew  eKperienoes,  and  xe^feid  jiew.eonditbns>of 
hamanity ;  and  this  we  earnestly  entreat  him  to  devote  himself  iio. 
We  would  have  him  cast  aside  the  mere  machinery  of  literatoff,  the 
set  phrases,  the  stereotyped  characteristics,  the  worn  out  fonnula  lor 
oonstruoting  .tales.    Let  him  show  ns  that  eeotion  of  society  he  has 
liad  such  opfkortonlties  of  observing,  and  lias  ajppareiitly  oapacity  to 
describe.    Xet  ns  see  them  as  they  are,  with  ^. their  ^ood  and.bad 
qualities.;    unvarnished,  undisguised,   but  -.developed  faithfully  and 
fully,  that  fhe  jreBecting  student  of  human  .nature  may  have  There- 
withal toatudy.    There  will  be  plenty  of  mtaietid  to  create  the  most 
intense  interest  and   occupy  the  .profoundeat  consideration.    It  is 
lamentable  .that  literature,  or  rather  the  literaiy  art,  is  used  as  a 
Lorraine  glass,  to .  give  a  £Eictitious  colour  to  iacts  and  circumstances, 
rather  than  .as.  a  microscope  to  enlarge  the  latowledge  of  the  student : 
to  .create  .a  Bentiment^  interest,   and  not  to  record  the  results  of 
experience  and  observation.    Writii^  merely  to  excite  the  reader  is 
as  £j)ort-«ghted  as.  it  isriigurious.    The, pampered  reader  grows  more 
fastidious  as  each  h%h-aaa8Qned  dish  is  'j>resented ;  whereas,  when 
the  pabulum  is  of .  a  wholesome  nature,  the  ^ppetite  does  but  increase 
wi&  'What  it  feeds  on.    When  writers,  with  the  talents  and  exne- 
riences  ofl^r.  Cooper,  neglect  to  «pp]y  themselves  to  "  The  Rev^a- 
tions  "  of  truth  ana  nature,  which  they  must  be  enabled  to  make,  it 
is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  we  earnestly  hope  he  and  all  such  will 
aid  the  good  and  great  cause  Hby  opening  up  fresh  stores  of  information. 
The  ^oor  (that  is  nine  tenths  of  the  population)  have  never  yet  been 
'truly represented  as  regards  their  bharacteristits,  opinions,  or  condition. 
We  know  as  Httle  "of  'tiieir  real  state  as  of  the  tribes  of  Africa,  perhaps 
lesB.    'Yet  here  is  one  of  themselves,  who  has  the  power  of  utterance 
and  €peak8  fnot  ^of  them,  .but  of  matters  already  eathamted  by  the 
-Boholare  of  a  elaaB  :who  shove  ^been  delineated  «affioiently,  and  perhaps 
more  than  sufficiently.    Mr.  Cooper  might  give  Uie  peora4iteiatare, 
and  then  we  should  aeon  ^nd  thwEu  rising  (in'^eqsocial  scale.  We  do  net 
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Urn  Out' 


^fmim  UiiBr-ininislMi, mA if  flie veportof  l^e ^moImb «f  liie tgri- 
eaJAaniMMHraB,  «iiheir  »B0ii^g  on  H^  WiMiue  Oown,  iias  not 


f^  Baal  of  Gowkie  :  ti  Tngedy,  in 'Fire  Aets.    By^the  "ReT.  J.  Whitb. 

Syo.    London.    C.  }9eit^. 

The  Lobd  of  Bitbohley.  A  Pl^y^  in  Five  A^ts.  Svo.  London.  £.  Churtoiu 

The  '^  Lord  of  Bnrghley  "  has  some  very  pleasing  and  beauUfol 
wxitiug,  imt  «8  «  dnma  it  is  deficient  in  all  ^e  Teqnintes  of  paBsion, 
character,  action,  contrast,  and  -plot.  Ab  a  narrative  poem  it  would 
Jiave  been  iess  open  to  objection ;  and  the  author's  gmx»  BMnw  more 
akiB  Id  ibis  iq>acie6'Of  literBloie,  ileiigldaBK  as  at  dS^es  in  nimlifyiDg, 
▼fi^  much  in  ihe  maanet,  if  act  to  smt  inimioct  imiUtion  of  fifaorid^ 
Koowles,  a  oommon-fkhiGe  ithooglit  and  vreiy-daj  mtmaveuue  in  miious 
pleasiiig  fancies.  The  'oadonoeB  and  torn  of  verse  ave  ibaRDWod  too 
from  this  popular  writer.  It  is  'but  liustioe  to  add,  it  is  one  of  die  most 
evenly  sustained  works  we  ever  read — as  level  as  a  railroad,  though  not 
so  monotonous  to  travel  over. 

The  "  Earl  of  Gowrie  *'  is  a  far  better  drama,  though  inferior  as  a 
poein.  The  characters '  ax«  "well  de^efl,  and  there  *  is  power  and  passion 
m  some  of  the  scenes,  fitill  it  is  too  mudh  elaborated,  and  there  is  a 
i^^stematic  dii^lay  of  dramatic  resonrces  and  an  ^ypmsnt  consciousness 
in  the  personages  of  tiie  •iiiay'that  prevent  its  bomg  esteemed  as  the 
{iroduct  ofa  truly  diamauVgairiu.. 


Tas  Emcwarm  Aock  :  a  Comaotfhe  (Legand.    %  PaEor  B.  -Br.  John, 

IteOb    London :  fisywasd  sad  AAmu 

This  is  the  second  Series  of  Mr.  P.  B.  St.  John's  "  Indian  Tales, 
illustrative  of  American  Life,"  and  it  is  \^Titten  in  as  fluent  and  pictu- 
resque a  style  as  the  former.  It  appears  that  the  author  has  visited  the 
scenes  ana  savage  people  he  describes,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
spirit  and  interest  in  his  descriptions.  With  regard  to  the  characters 
and  story,  there  seems  to  be  more  of  literary  skill  than  personal  observ- 
ation and  originality  of  invention.  It  would  have  been  more  pleasant 
to  ns  to  have  met  with  a  closer  imitation  of  the  manners  of  these 
Indian  tribes,  not  that  we  are  prepared  to  dispute  the  general  correct- 
ness of  the  outline  given  ;  but  they  appear  to  be  drawn  too  much  after 
the  pattern  of  the  long-received  portraits  of  such  savages,  which  we 
suspect,  on  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  will  be  found  to  be  as 
much  like  as  the  manners  of  Eastern  life  portrayed  in  "  Almoran  and 
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Hamet,'*  and  other  stories  of  thesftme  kind^written  t)efore  the  east  became 
better  known  to  ns,  are  to  those  of  Hindostan  or  Persia.  From  Mr. 
Percy  St  John*s  ready  literary  talents,  and  means  of  observation,  and 
energy  of  nature,  we  may  expect  far  more  valuable  results.  To  disse- 
minate new  experiences  of  facts  or  feelings  is  the  great  end  of  all 
literature,  and  to  this  highest  position  there  is  every  probability  of  this 
young  writer's  raising  himseli,  if  he  will  only  make  it  his  aim.  As  it 
IS,  we  do  not  think  he  has  yet  done  justice  to  the  powers  he  possesses. 
The  little  tale,  however,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  is  written  in  a 
very  right  and  good  spirit. 


Maboabei  ;  0B9  The  Gold  Mihb.    From  the  French  of  Bbbthet.    1  xol, 

post  8vo.    London  :  R.  Weir. 

Wb  might  very  well  have  excused  ourselves  from  noticing  this  work, 
seeing  that  it  has  been  published  nearly  a  year :  we  have,  however, 
looked  into  it  sufficiently  to  say  that  it  is  written  in  a  harmless  spirit, 
and  contains  enough  description  of  French  manners  and  character  to 
reward  a  perusal.  The  story  flows  more  gently,  not  to  say  languidly, 
than  most  modem  French  novels,  but  is  not  without  interest. 


Forest  AND  Game  Laws.    By  HARBiEt  Mabtineau.    In  3  vols.    Vol.  II* 

London  :  £.  Moxon. 

We  have  already  recorded  our  opinion  of  the  principle  on  which 
these  tales  are  composed.  In  the  present  volume,  as  the  subjects 
approach  our  own  times,  we  are  nappy  to  see  the  author^s  genius 
shining  forth  more  potently.  The  stoiy  entitled  '^  Heathendom  in 
Christendom "  is  powerfolly  narrated,  and  we  are  assured  it  is  little 
more  than  a  narrative  of  a  murder  which  took  place  thirty  years  ago, 
with  scarcely  any  alteration  but  the  names.  If,  however,  there  be  no 
alteration,  there  must  be  additions  to  make  the  events  cohere  as  a  tale. 
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King  Solomon  himself  was  probably  not  so  wise  but  that  he 
might  have  been  much  wiser ;  and  we  hope  that  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  our  own  great  and  mighty 
nation  in  particular,  will  pardon  us  for  doubting  its  omniscience. 
We  belieye  that  it  has  yet  to  learn  many  things — perhaps  ;  cer- 
tainly, one  thing, — -tiie  magnitude  of  the  uses,  political  and  social, 
of  the  class  of  people  called  Fools.  Be  it  our  task,  then,  to 
adyocate  the  claims  of  folly,  to  show  forth  its  dignity,  and  demon- 
strate the  services  which  it  renders  to  the  community  at  large. 
And  if  we  happily  succeed  in  our  endeayour,  we  shall  have 
pimiped  up  a  no  small  bucketful  from  the  yet  unexhausted  well 
of  truth. 

The  irotd  Fool  is  a  term  of  contempt.  What  a  difference 
there  is  between  names  and  things  !  The  individual  fool  is  'bften 
a  person  of  honour.  How  many,  by  their  liyes  and  exploits,  who, 
had  the  motives  of  their  actions  been  examined,  would  haye  been 
proved  arrant  blockheads,  have,  on  the  contrary,  gained  renown  in 
their  day,  and  rendered  themselyes  everlastingly  famous  !  We 
mean  no  offence  to  any  worthy  hero,  present  or  defunct ;  but 
we  must  say,  that  the  fools  of  society  are  some  of  its  finest 
fellows. 

We  would  not  harm  a  fly,  much  less  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
British,  or  any  other  lion.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  no  great 
fool  will  consider  the  comparison  we  are  about  to  draw  as  inten- 
tionally an  odious  one.      But  we  are  desirous,  for  our  argu- 
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meat's  sake,  of  pointing  ont  an  analogy  which  exists  hetween  the 
race  of  fools  and  the  lower  animals. 

They  are  *  both  remarkable  for  a  certain  want  of  sense — ^for  a 
greater  or  less  deficiency  of  reason.  Now  it  is  to  the  lack  of 
sense  and  reason  in  the  brutes,  that  their  utility  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing.  Were  the  el^hant  a  wholly  rational,  instead  of 
a  half-reasoning  quadruped,  would  he  be  such  a  booby  as  to 
become  a  beast  of  burden — such  a  zany  as  to  exhibit  himself  at  a 
fair?  Would  the  dog,  with  a  little  more  sagacity,  be  such  a 
rimpleton  as  to  submit  to  be  kennelled,  and  to  be  persuaded  to 
hunt  on  our  accoimt,  when  he  might  remain  at  large  and  hunt  on 
his  own  ?  Would  he  toil  and  slave  as  a  turnspit,  a  scout,  or  a 
go-fetch?  If  the  equine  skull  were  not  a  num-skull,  where 
would  be  the  dray-horse,  or  the  hack  ?  If  the  intellect  of  the  barb 
were  equal  to  his  mettle,  where  the  high-mettled  racer  ?  It  is 
mighty  fine,  forsooth,  to  call  the  donkey  a  stupid  ass  ;  but  for  his 
stupidity  would  he  carry  panniers  ?  Not  he  ;  nor  would  any  of 
the  tribe  of  asses  put  up  with  the  impositions  that  are  laid 
upon  them.  The  monkey,  according  to  the  Negroes,  has  the  wit 
to  hold  his  tongue ;  not,  as  an  old  philosopher  suggested,  because 
he  has  nothing  to  say,  which  still  would  have  been  sensible  enough, 
but  lest  he  should  be  set  to  work.  Thus  Jacko— »if  we  must  credit 
Sambo-7-by  the  wisdom  through  which  lie  is  allied  to  man,  exempts 
himself  from  man's  dominion. 

Nature  has  wisely  implanted  certain  instincts  in  brutes,  and  we 
make  use  of  them  by  directing  their  instincts.  As  wisely  has 
Nature  implanted  certain  propensities  in  fools,  and  they  make 
themselves  useful,  by  obeying  their  natural  propensities. 

And  here,  not  impertinently,  it  maybe  asked — **Whom  do  you  call 
fools,  we  should  like  to  know  ?"  Fools,  beloved  reader,  are  the 
tmreasoning  portion  of  mankind.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  all  fools 
that  they  act  from  their  mere  impulses.  The  uncommon  fool,  the 
madman  who  jumps  out  of  window,  is  but  an  exaggeration  of  the 
common  fool.  He  obeys  his  impulse  without  looking  to  conse- 
quences. So  does  every  fool,  more  or  leas,  in  his  degree.  Needs 
must,  with  him,  when  a  certain  personage  drives,  and  his  driver  is 
his  uppermost  passion  for  the  time  being:  away  he  goes,  no 
matter  what  will  happen  during  his  course  ;  still  less  where  it  will 
lead  to  in  the  long  run.  Perhaps  as  good  a  picture  of  a  fool  as 
any  portrait  of  a  gentleman  that  ever  appeared  at  the  Royal 
Academy's  Exhibition,  is  a  gallant  young  sportsman  riding  a 
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8te6pl0<ehMie,-«^oidBh^yoiio  1  (ii«  apeak  ra  ^maoter,)  over  hedgg^ 
tflBfti^  q^ed  railing,  ^hanmr-de^nae,  and  i^aoa  botdieB ;  tiironi^ 
river,  streMf^oft^  pM,  pool,  brook,  puddle,  gutter,  tkieket,  boik, 
brake,  branble ;  hetternskeker,  pell-meU,  seek  or  nothmg !    Does 
bia  set  no  store  bj  bis  life,  aad  limbs,  and  preoious  ejesig^t? 
Quite  the  reterse ;  perhaps  he  yalaee  bis  brains  at  a  b^ber  rate 
than  other  people  do ;  but  this  ime  joimg  English  gentleman, 
WT&  his  high  animal  i^irits,  is  not  highly  gifted  with  reflection ; 
and  to.  the  noble  ardoor  of  sport  he  has  blinked  personal  eonsi- 
derations.    He  is  but  a  slight  earioatore  of  feeds  in  general.    They 
agree  inth.  him  in  the  pec^arity  of  not  thinking  ;  and  they  there- 
fore pursue  their  pleasare  irrei^eotiyely  of  unpleasant  resuHs.  Now, 
there  are  many  parts  in  the  great  drama  irf  life,  whose  perform- 
anee  is  attended  with  much  that  is  disagreeable.   Most  people  aare 
aetuoted  by  their  worldly  self'*intereBt :  were  they  yme  enoagh  to 
know  it,  they  would  never  undertake  these  characters.    But  fools, 
happily,  adopt  them  from  inclination  ;  and  herein  ties  tiiur  utili^. 
They  are  just  as  fimd  of  themselves,  and  of  the  good  things  of  this  li&, 
as  wiser  people  are.    Being,  however,  fortunately  deficient  in  the 
powers  of  comparison,  judgment,  forethou^,  imagination,  as  well 
as  in  perceptive  faculties  and  knowledge,  they  are  mmble  to  see  and 
indisposad  to  consider  the  damage,  haxard,  trouble  and  annoyance, 
which  are  likely  to  beset  the  vooations  they  have  chosen.      What 
a  fine  thing  is  this  for  the  worldly-wise  !    They  have  thus  all  their 
dir^  and  disagreeable  work  done  for  them.      Were  it  otherwise, 
it  would  be  as  though  there  were  no  scavengers  or  chimney-sweeps. 
Who  would  become  a  coal-heaver,  or  even  a  footman,  from  a  mere 
conviction  of  his  fitness  f<^  the  office  ?      England  may  expect 
every  man  to  do  his  doty ;  but  if  England  relied  solely  <m  his 
sense  of  duty,  we  fear  she  would  be  wofoUy  disappointed.      Some 
men  may  a«rt  well  their  parts  from  a  prmoiple  of  right .;  but  the 
monsters  of  morality  who  would  choose  them  from  such  a  motive, 
are  much  too  scarce  for  practical  purposes*     Glory,  then,  to  the 
Ibols  ^0  supply  the  place  of  patriots  and  philanthropists  I 

To  a  commereial  country  lUte  England,  one  very  great  advan- 
tage ef  fools  is,  the  immense  ben^t  which  various  deecriptioim  of 
th«m  conl«r  on  trade*  Trade  is  promoted  by  the  spending  ef 
moneys  There  are  many  fools  who  are  as  loath  as  the  wisest  peo- 
ple'to  part  with  their  cash,  except  for  value  received^  Thanks, 
however,  to  their  foehsh  ideas  of  value,  they  distribute  ihousands, 
"^hich  otherwise  would  rust  in  their  coffers.    Jammt  Woods  at 
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heart,  they  are  Geobge-the-Foubths  in  deed.  Thej  are  splendidly 
vain  and  royally  fond  of  display.  Reason  would  catechise  them 
to  the  effect  following : — 

What  solid  advantage  did  they  derive  from  outward  show  ? 
Were  they  such  geese  as  to  admire  it  in  other  people  ?  Could 
other  people  he  such  asses  as  to  admire  it  in  them  ?  What  plea- 
sure could  they  take  in  the  approhation  of  asses  ?  What  good 
could  they  get  from  approhation  at  all,  except  in  as  far  as  it  seiTod 
their  interests  ?  But  were  they  not  rich  ?  Need  they  care  for 
anyhody  ?  Why  spend  money  upon  anything  hut  solid  pudding  ? 
Why  not  save  it  for  a  rainy  day  ?  Such  would  he  their  reflections, 
provided  they  could  reflect.  And  what  then  ?  Why,  they  would 
jingle  their  purses,  put  them  up,  slap  their  pockets,  chuckle,  and 
'  hug  themselves  in  their  self-complacency,  and  laugh  at  the  extra- 
vagance of  their  neighhours.  But,  their  folly  he  praised,  they  can- 
not ahstract  or  generalise,  or  perform  any  of  those  dangerous  pro- 
cesses which  reduce  humhug  to  its  nakedness.  They  love  osten- 
tation;  they  dote,  in  their  foUy,  upon  praise  ;  and  to  this  idol  they 
sacrifice  their  hoards.  Ye  jewellers,  milliners,  tailors,  haher- 
dashers,  perfumers,  coachmakers,  and  all  ye  purveyors  to  the  court 
of  fashion,  hear  witness  to  the  utility  of  these  magnificent  fools. 

The  medical  faculty,  which,  in  its  present  state,  may  well  he 
ranked  amongst  trades,  is  also  largely  indehted  to  those  who  are 
deficient  in  the  faculty  of  reason.  What  a  hiessed  thing  it  is  for 
the  hody-tinkers,  that  men's  hodies  require  so  much  tinkering, 
which  they  would  not  want  if  men  knew  how  to  manage  them  ! 
How  fortunate  it  is  for  them  that  there  are  so  many  fools  in  the 
world  who  know  not,  or.  do  not  reflect,  that  diseases  arise  from 
hreaking  the  natural  laws  I  How  much,  especially,  does  it  profit 
them,  that  such  fools,  whom  we  may  call  Fools  of  the  Stomach, 
will  eat,  and  stufi*,  and  gormandise,  and, swill,  and  guzzle,  till  they 
get  gout,  the  bUe,  indigestion,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  other  dis- 
eases !  Suppose  Wisdom  would  only  whisper  to  the  aldermanic, 
and  kindred  fools,  "  Why,  you  stupid  pig,  do  you  go  on  cramming 
yourself  with  turtle  and  venison,  and  drinking  ale,  and  wine,  and 

*  punch,  in  quantities  sufficient  for  a  dozen  people  ?    Don't  you  see, 

*  dolt  that  you  are,  that  you  are  overloading  your  stomach,  con- 
taminating your  hlood,  and  will  have  to  pay,  both  in  purse  and 

.person,  for  your  folly  ?  "  Suppose  Wisdom,  thus  crying,  though 
with  the  voice  of  a  clown,  "  Stop  !  What  are  ye  ahout  ?  "  were 
listened  to.      Sons  of  ^sculapius,  what  would  become  of  the 
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**  profesmon  ?  **  And  wliat  would  ye  do,  gentlemen,  but  for  nei^ 
Yous  old  women,  and  whimsical  young  ones,  and  melancholy  and 
hypochondriacal  fools  in  general  ?  Could  all  your  patients  distin- 
guish between  a  remedy  and  a  placebo  ;  were  they  aware  of  the 
real  limits  of  your  art ;  did  they  know  how  many  of  their  com- 
plaints could  be  cured  by  temperance  and  exercise  alone,  how 
could  you  keep  your  carriages  ?  Had  they  the  prudence  to  eat 
and  dnnk  a  little  less,  do  you  think  you  would  get  your  bread  and 
cheese  ? 

From  medicine,  by  a  not  unnatural  transition,  we  pass  to  another 
trade,  which  is  largely  supported  by  fools.  The  undertaker  suc- 
ceeds the  physician  in  our  thoughts,  almost  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  It  is  he  who  has  the  last  to  do  with  that  on  which 
the  doctor  has  done  his  best — or  worst.  Ashes,  any  one  but  a 
fool  would  think,  might  be  consigned  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust, 
with  small  ado  and  little  cost.  Fools,  however,  to  the  undertaker's 
emolument,  think  otherwise.  Hence  the  pomp  and  the  parapher- 
nalia attendant  on  funerals.  Now,  what  would  be  the  consequence 
to  the  poor  undertaker,  if  all  his  customers  were  able  to  reason  t 
Most  of  them  believe  that  man  is  an  immortal  spirit,  and  that  a 
disembodied  soul  is  in  a  higher  state  of  existence.  They  do  not 
suppose  such  a  being  is  capable  of  feeling  honoured  by  outward 
show  :  still  less  can  they  imagine  that  it  has  any  regard  for  an 
ostentation  of  fripperies  from  a  shop  in  Regent-street  or  Oxford- 
street.  They  cannot  but  conceive  it  as  looking  with  supreme 
contempt  on  the  trumpery  of  crape,  and  scarfs,  and  hat-bands,  and 
plumes  of  feathers,  and  mutes,-— either  full,  or  thinking,  of  Barclay 
and  Perkins's  Entire, — ^and  hearses  and  mourning  coaches  from 
Long  Acre,  and  horses  with  topknots  of  feathers ;  the  animals 
being  stained  black  for  the  occasion  with  lunar  caustic.  Still  less 
can  they  fancy  that  it  could  be  pleased  that  these  ceremonies 
should  attend  the  consignment  of  its  former  clothing,  its  mere  left- 
off  tatters,  to  the  earth.  They  cannot  think  that  it  regards  its 
deserted  hull  otherwise  than  as  any  intelligent  chicken  would  value 
its  shell,  any  wise  serpent  its  cast  skin,  any  clear-headed  butterfly 
its  chrysalis-case.  They  know  that  the  **  mortal  coil "  once 
shuffled  off,  has  no  feeling  in  itself,  and  can  therefore  derive  no 
benefit  from  a  demonstration  in  its  honour.  They  might  know, 
with  the  least  research,  that  by  the  laws  of  Nature  it  is  destined 
to  be  resolved  into  its  elements,  and  will  not  even  remain  in  the 
place  where  it  is  deposited,  but  must,  sooner  or  later,  mingle  with 
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die  material  niuTeiiie.  A  ray  fittie  seiBiiee  wonld  tell  ilMBor  tbat 
it  u  a  compound  of  oxygen,  bydroge&,  mtrogen,  oarbon,  mlfdHV* 
phospkoruB,  lime,  potai^,  soda,  and  other  aalts,  demied  inm 
rariouB  eatables  and  drinkables  ;  from  transimited  beef,  padding 
mutton,  veal  and  ham,  potatoes,  betted  stout  and  other  HquoBs. 
Tbej  would  esteem  it  bi^ j  absurd  to  pay  ante-sepulcianl  Imncrars 
to  a  mutton  cbop.  And  yet,  witb  very  ezpensiTe  rites,  th^  worabip 
^result  of  eating.  Wberefore?  Becanseinfirtlnctprcnnptstibemto 
show  a  respect  for  the  deceased,  and  common  sense  does  not  presenbe 
tbe  mode  of  showing  it ;  because  their  beads  can  eontempkuto  but 
ene  idea,  or  are  incapable  of  putting  a  few  ideas  together*  Reason 
with  these  worthy  folks,  and  they  will  tell  yon,  truly,  that  it  is  of 
mo  use  to  reason  with  them.  If  rationality  were  general,  ike 
obsequies,  both  of  rich  and  poor,  would  be  simply  plain  and  decent. 
Grief  would  seem  mocked  by  association  with  drapay ;  solemuty 
outraged  by  connexion  with  upholstery.  Tbe  bow  plmnp  and 
jolly  undertaker  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  starveli]^.  No  BMre 
would  funerals  be  furnished  at  ike  outli^  of  a  little  fortune,  and 
eril  would  be  the  plight  of  those  wbo  by  tbis  erafi  get  t&eir  bring. 
Let  those  sleek,  well-fed  citizens,  tiiea,  among  others,  bedmok 
them,  as  they  sip  their  port  and  crack  their  wflJnuts,  of  the  vaat 
obligations  wbieh  they  are  under  towards  &ols. 

We  may  almost  seem  to  assert  what  every  Isol  knows,  in  merely 
alluding  to  the  employment  wlueh  fbols  afford  ibe  lawyers.  H«>€B&^ 
howeyer,  they  do  the  state  a  service  which  baa  nev^  as'  yet  basn 
estimated.  Of  course  the  law  would  be  of  no  use  if  nobody  eould 
be  found  to  take  it.  Kogues  aiid  Bwindlers  might  then  prey  with 
impunity.  Now,  when  a  man  is  injured  or  cheated,  tbe  probabili- 
ties and  obances  are,  that  if  he  seek  legal  redress,  he  w^,  even 
abouM  he  gain  his  cause,  find  himself  €Hrt  of  pocket  on  the  whole. 
This  consideration  would  deter  nearly  all  reflecting  persona,  exeept 
the  yery  few  wbo  are  actuated  by  pud^  spirit,  from  ever  baring 
recourse  to  law.  They  would  ratber  put  i^  with  wrc«g,  and  allow 
themselyes  to  be  defrauded,  than  go  to  the  expense  of  jualaee. 
Offenders  of  all  kinds  would  go  unpumBbed^  Mcurad  and  relij^ous 
-obligation  woul^  be  the  only  indneement  to  prosecute.  A  |»*^y 
'State,  indeed,  society  would  be  in !  But  foUy  supfiliea  proseevtoxs 
jcnd  plaintiffs.  Tbe  yindiciiye,  irascible,  and  litigious  fo^,  in  grati- 
fying their  own  humours,  effeet,  thus,  the  endb  of  justiee ;  aind 
"dbilst  they  feed  and  fatten  ike  attorney  and  barrister,  promote 
Ibe  welfare  of  the  nation. 
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W»  will  iiot  say  how  iar  tbat  faxm  of  folly  called  raperstitioii 
SMigp^ia  raapeciof  toi»poralitie3»  baye  benefited  another  profession; 
oar  inquire  on  what  aooount  there  was  need  of  a  statute  of  Mort- 
Vftin.  But  we  heg  respectfully  to  remind  your  reverences  that 
cme  oharaeteristic  of  fools  is  their  inability  to  perceive  incongruity. 
Da  you  know  any  rich  pluralist^  ?  Are  you  acquainted  with  any 
dii^itAcies  who  are  called — ^nQ^  not  Babbi,  but — My  Lord  ?  How 
w^uU.  these  things  be  if  so  many  among  us  were  not  blind  to 
iiii)on8istency  ? 

Fopple  are  sometiaies  apt  to  complain  of  the  linuted  extent  of 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  and  of  soinisters.  They  should  consider, 
however,  how  necessary  are  fools  to  the  constitution  of  a  senate  or  a 
cabinet.  Those  who  have  business  of  their  own  to  attend  to  can 
hardly  conduct  that  of  the  nation  ;  we  are  therefore  mainly  depen- 
4$f^,  £pr  our  le^slators,  on  the  wealthy  classes.  Now,  if  every 
rii^h  nobleman  or  gentleman  were  to  ponder  upon  the  troubles, 
tvrmoik,  and  perplexities  of  office  ;  to  imagine  hunself  caricatured 
in  the  print  shops,  and  ridiculed,  abused,  end  traduced  in  the 
oewspapers ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  reflected  how  quietly 
hie  might  eojoj  himself  on  his  oWn  estate  or  in  travelling  ;  in  how 
many  pleasant  pursuits  he  might  occupy  his  time :  he  would  require 
some  very  strong  motive  to  induce  him  to  enter  public  life.  If  he 
had  not  such  a  motive  in  his  ambition,  if  he  were  philosopher 
«Boitgh  to  divest  himself  of  that  passion,  what  would  the  queen 
^and  the  country  do  for  servants  ?  How  many  would  be  found  who 
would  serve  the  public  from  pure  love  ?  But  where  those  few 
«Ageb  only  could  be  induced  to  tread,  the  fools  of  .ambition  rush 
in»  and  so  we  have  the  business  of  the  nation  done — after  a 
fashion.  This  consideration  will  explain  many  legislative  anoma- 
lies, which  have  never,  as  yet,  been  accounted  for. 

But  whether  or  no  the  civil  government  could  be  conducted  if 
thfl<re  were  no  fools,  assuredly  the  military  and  naval  services 
effvid  never  be  supplied  without  them.  As  we  do  not  make  this 
assertion  without  some  fear  of  being  called  to  account  for  it,  we 
hereby  advertise  every  gallant  fellow  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
we  believe  that  he,  individually,  entered  the  army  or  navy,  either 
beoause  he  had  no  other  means  of  getting  his  living,  or  from 
4imiq>ulsion  ;  or  else  from  a  religious  motive,  he  feeling  in  himself 
.  a  special  calling  to  the  profession  of  arms,  solely  in  order  to  defend 
his  native  land.  We  are  persuaded,  ihere^re,  that  he  became  a 
•oldier  or  a  sailor  for  very  good  reasons »  and  we,  accordingly. 
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h^ghe  will  imderstand  diat  we  impute  no  foUy  toiiim.  But  we 
fear  that  were  all  those  who»  independently  of  anj  ai  the  ahoYe'^ 
mentioned  motives,  and  without  an  j  thought  or  reflection  at  all, 
have  put  on  the  red  coat,  or  the  blue  jacket,  deducted  frcmi  the 
hmve  defenderb  of  our  country,  that  country  would  he  very  poorly 
off  for  defence.  We  suspect  that  there  would  he  hut  a  sony  re» 
niainder,  were  our  forces  deprived  of  all  those  who  have  entered 
them  from  mere  love  of  glory  and  excitement,  and  a  desire  to 
shine  in  a  gay  uniform ;  and  we  tremble  to  think  of  the  con-- 
sequences  that  would  ensue  if  heroes,  generally,  had  reason  and 
imagination  enough  to  ask  themselves  a  few  such  questions  as  the 
following,  which,  presuming  to  speak  as  with  the  voice  of  Wisdom, 
we  will  suggest. 

Wherefore  are  you  about  to  gird  on  the  sword  ?  For  Fanke  and 
Glpry  ?  For  show,  and  the  admiration  of  the  Fair, — eh  ?  And 
a  fig  for  danger,  of  course !  Pray,  simpleton  !  have  you  considered 
what  danger  means  ?  Have  you  imagined,  booby  I  the  sensations 
occasioned  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  knee-joint  ?  Have  you  cal- 
culated, loggerhead !  the  results  of  a  cannon-shot's  impinging  on 
your  shin-bone  ?  Dolt !  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  fancy  your- 
self undergoing  amputation  ?  Have  you,  noodle !  ever  pictured 
yourself  to  yourself,  with  a  shell  bursting  at  your  ear  ;  a  rocket 
exploding  in  your  stomach  ;  or  your  eye  poked  out  with  a  bayonet  ? 
Can  you  conceive  your  mangled  body,  you  dullard !  lying  on  the 
field  of  battle,  with  a  horse  trampling  on  your  crushed  limbs,  or 
stamping  its  hoof  in  your  mouth  ?  Have  the  delights  of  a  forced 
march,  or  a  bivouac  in  the  open  air,  in  wet,  and  cold,  and  hunger, 
ever  presented  themselves  to  your  stupid  mind  ?  What  amount 
of  glory,  worth  speaking  of,  mooncalf!  are  you,  one-  among 
thpusands,  likely  to  gain  ?  And  as  to  the  admiration  of  the  ladies> 
soft  man  !  what  would  they  think  of  you  with  a  wooden  leg,  or  a 
nose  flattened  with  the  butt-end  of  a  carbine  ?  What,  ninny- 
hammer  !  is  most  likely  to  be  the  reward  of  your  prowess,  after 
all,  but  a  beggarly  half-pay  ?  And  do  you  really  mean  to  say, 
blockhead !  that  you  have  no  regard  for  your  precious  carcase  ;  no 
desire  for  comfort  and  enjoyment ;  and  that  you  positively  cannot 
find  any  more  pleasant  and  profitable  occupation  than  the  trade 
of  warfare  ?  And  you  confess,  do  you,  you  dog !  that  any  idea 
that  Providence  had  called  you  to  this,  never  entered  your  thick 
and  unbelieving  head  ?  Why,  then,  you  ass,  you  goose,  you  guD, 
you  silly,  empty  coxcomb,  go  along  with  you,  and  turn  doctor,  or 
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lawyer^  or  parson,  or  bill-diseoimter,  or  broker,  or  banker ;  and 
eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  jolitljr»  in  peade  and  plenty  all  the  days 
of  your  life. 

*'  Why  should  a  sddier  think,  boys  ?'*  says  the  song.  We 
apprehend,  indeed,  that  we  hare  given  very  sufficient  reasons  why 
he  should  not  think  ;  and  have  shown  that  it  is  to  his  incapacity  of 
thinking  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  valiant  champions.  Where, 
but  for  our  inestimable  fools  would  be  our  wooden  walls,  our  mighty 
poBseBeions.  our  freedom.  o«r  very  existence  as  a  nation  ?  Whew 
would  be  our  boast  of  Cre^  and  Agincourt,  of  Blenheim,  Ramillies^ 
Talavera,  Vittoria,  Saragossa,  Waterloo  ?  All  glory,  then,  unto 
Glory's  fools,  who  brave  that  danger  in  the  cannon's  mouth  whicli 
it  is  to  be  feared  they  would  not  brave  if  they  were  only  able  to 
think  about  it. 

We  have  yet  one  more  proof— -our  strongest — to  instance,  of  the 
nnghty  value  of  fools.  It  will  be  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that,  but 
f(H*.matrimony,  the  world  would  very  soon  be  at  an  end.  }?ar  be 
it  from  us  to  insinuate  that  none  but  the  subjects  of  the  present 
observations  wed.  But  we  do  maintain,  that  if  all  "  persons  about 
to  many"  were  capable  of  analysing  their  own  and  their  iptendecl 
partners'  minds,  and  of  judging  how  far  their  dispositions  accorded, 
and  thence  to  deduce  the  probability  of  their  future  happiness,  the 
number  of  unions  would  suffer  an  alarming  reduction.  Fancy 
that  every  lover  could  discern  faults  in  the  object  of  his  affections; 
imagine  that  from  a  transient  pout  or  frown,  or  a  temporary  fit  of 
sidking,  he  could  infer  ill  temper  :  suppose  he  could  thus  foresee 
hymeneal  storms  —  look  out  for  matrimonial  squalls  {  or  say 
that  from  a  needless  purchase  he  could  predict  extravagance ; 
perverseness  and  obstinacy  from  a  small  whim  ;  or  irrationality 
from  an  inconsecutive  remark :  how  many  hapless  maidens 
would  be  doomed  to  involuntary  celibacy !  It  may  be  appre- 
hended, too,  that  the  number  of  matches  would  be  further  not  & 
little  lessened,  if  all  fond  lovers  were  capable  of  imagining  the 
trouUes  and  responsibilities  attendant  upon  married  life,  and  also 
of  calculating  its  probable  expenses,  and  the  likelihood  of  finding 
the  means  to  meet  them.  But  what  with  those  who  are  bom 
fools,  and  those  whom  passion  places,  for  the  time  being,  in  that 
category,  those  perceptions  and  reflective  processes  which  would 
BO  fearfully  discourage  matrimonial  views  in  general,  are  prevented. 
What  sufferers  would  womankind  and  the  clergy  be  through  the 
universality  of  wisdom !     Heavy  would  be  the  loss  of  the  con* 
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£belio&«r ;  «maU  the  oonBiiinpfti«iii  j&i  bicid»4)ftke.  Thus  w«  a«^ 
^uA  id  the  tribe  of  fook*.  not  only  ia  iMwbty  indobted  f<»*  aowe  of 
its  most  useful  servants,  but  even  for  its  very  perpetuatiou.  And 
&ols  it  wiU  1^1  r«i|piire.  It  would  be  perilous  if  all  wera  wise, 
unless  all  were  also  goed.  Uoiyersal  wl»dom  will  be  desirable  in 
Hie  Millmmiiini,  but  not  tiill  then«  We  believe  we  bave  ebown 
wkaJb  erils  woidd  ^laue  if  everybody  were  endowed  wkh  that  im- 
gerous  possession,  knowled^,  and  with  the  misehievous  faculty  of 
]!»HH)ning.  And  surely  we  deserve  sonne  Utanks  from  Ijieir  boU- 
nesses,  ond  reverences,  and  higb-and-^iightAnesses,  who  bftve 
endeavwu^  to  acrest  the  inarch  ^  nuind,  uid  impede  the  developi- 
ment  of  reason.  In  the  meantime,  eommend  us  to  your  fools. 
Let  the  fool's  eap  be  a  badge  of  honour,  and  the  first  of  April  a 
day  famous  in  the  calendar. 
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At  the  beginmng  ef  January  183 — ,  and  At  an  early  hoiir  in 
iSne  evening,,  a  fire  broke  out  on  the  pcemiaes  of  a  fleor-eloth  mana- 
&ctory  situated  in  ike  imsoediate  environs  ai  London.  A  quaAtity 
ef  oil  contained  in  ^e  building  had  ignited,  and  ihe  whole,  pile 
became  one  glowing  mass.  Higher  and  higher  the  flames  mountod, 
Koariiig  and  leaping  lill  tiaie  sky  grew  red,  bloednred,  as  it  ovex- 
hxmg  the  acmie*  D^ise  vokunes  of  smoke  rolled  off,  filling  the 
i^per  air.  Crowds  of  peo^e*  making  the  eagine^ivers  furious, 
blocked  up  every  street  and  avenue.  The  firemen,  hemmed  in  on 
all  sidea,  were  bueily  eaideavx>uriK^  to  force  their  way..  Finales 
aim^ed,  men  swore  lewdly, — the  firemen  swearing  loudeat  of  ell. 
And  stiU  the  throng  inereaaed,  tho«3anda  hurrying  up  &am  ell 
aides  and  Wmg  every  1iierougb£ure  conducing  to  the  spot.  But 
%  few  paces  from  the  fiaming  pile  was  a  store  where  saltpetre  was 
kept,  and  ^s  inteUigenee  wae  speedily  circulated  amongst  the 
lookws-en.  The  wind  having  e<»unobuioed  blowing  slightly,  the  fire 
eoon  eemmnnicated  with  ih»  store*  and  the  utmost  cJarm  was  now 
naoiiasted.  A  t^npace  of  large  hisses  adjoined  the  latter  buildiug, 
flod  the  flamea  were  wiffenisg  rapidly..    Watoc  too  was  difficult  to 
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be  olltaiiMd,  for  ike  weedier  wae  so  seveve  as  to  hanre  frofoa  aU 
jAie  pi^eB,  and  searoely  aa  engme  eould  be  worked.  la  ibe  mean 
iSne  the  flaoieB  b^d  on  tbeir  ooarse  uaobeoked,  and  two  of  the 
bouaea  adjouung  the  saltpetre  store  were  akeady  kindled. 
Three  now,  for  the  curling  fire  ran  along  the  xooh  esiiltingl(f. 
Ladders  were  reared  against  the  windows,  0?en  those  at  tibe  fiirthest 
end  (^the  terrace,  and  therefore  remotest  from  the  danger.  Piles 
of  houseliold  furniture  ^ew  up  suddenly  in  the  street.  Fathers^ 
wi<li  insane  loi^s,  poured  forth  a  profusion  of  orders,  that  were 
drowned  in  the  tumult.  Seryaats  ran  hither  and  thither.  Dogs 
howled.  Children  sereamed.  Women  fainted.  Confusion  became 
confounded. 

As  the  fire  spread  along  the  terrace,  there  wae  one  house  that 
attracted  unirersal  notice.  The  flames  ascending  from  the  salt- 
petre wurehouse^  brilliant  as  they  were,  and  their  hues  were  gor- 
geous, ^d  not  serve  to  distract  the  imiform  attention  riiretted  on 
tisiis  building.  It  seemed  from  the  street  a  glowing,  gutted  pile^ 
and  yet  individusls  could  be  descried  in  the  various  apartments 
running  to  and  fro»  They  disappeared  presently,  and  the  roof  fell 
in,  sending  up  one  vast  eloud  of  dost  and  smoke,  that  for  some 
moments  obscured  the  whole  scene. 

S^nddenly  en  the  t^p**— yes,  on  the  very  top — en  the  outermost 
wall  of  the  rboAess  eurcase^  appeared  a  femtale  figure.  Beneath, 
the  flamtDg  abyss  glowed  like  a  crater*  In  the  imagination  oi  the 
spMtators,  the  crumbling  sides  had  begun  to  rock.  Every  breath 
seemed  hushed,  and  to  the  stunaii^  noise,  an  awful  cahn  had 
Hicoeeded. 

Immediately  a  vmoe*  was  heard  to  exclaim,  that  a  wedding  had 
taken  place  in  that  fated  house,  on  that  day,  and  it  was  speedily 
reported  that  this  was  none  other  than  the  bnde  hiHrself>  who  thus 
appealed  with  fraatie  gestures  for  their  aid. 

^  Stand  aside  &ere  I  will  no  one  help  her  ?."  eried  the  musical 
vme  of  a  youth  £rom  a  quarter  where  the  pressure  was  less  dense, 
^^war^,  cowards*  out  of  the  way  I  say.'*  And  he  darted  &r^ 
wards,  elbowing  his  way  towards  the  building. 

As  this  incident  did  not  take  place  unnoticed,  some  movement 
sraa-  eeeasioned  in  the  crowd,  which  was  becoming  worked  up  to  a 
feverish  pitch  of  excitement.  The  fire  had  spread  to  the  adjoining 
houses^  and  was  raging  with  unabated  fury  ;  the  smoke,  however, 
was  carried  by  the  wind  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  towaids 
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wMcli  all  eyes,  with  an  irresistible  impnlBe,  irere  directed.  A  cr  j 
of -joj  broke  from  the  assembled  mtdtitude,  when  thejT  beheld  a 
lofty  ladder  slowly  reared  against  the  tottering  wall.  But  it  reached 
only  to  the  windows  of  the  third  floor,  and  there  was  the  height  of 
another  beyond  it. 

Suspense  grew  fearful  now.  Some  of  the  boldest  among  them, 
baring  the  hint  thus  given,  began  to  devise  plans  of  assistance,, 
and  a  few  grew  desperate  at  the  idea  of  leaving  a  fellow-creature^ 
young  and  newly  married,  to  perish  in  a  manner  so  truly  terrible* 
The  ladder  was  lowered,  and  another  of  smaller  dimensions  lashed 
securely  to  its  top.  Again  it  was  reared,  and  this  time  with  greater 
caution.  But  a  shout  of  horror,  burst  from  the  multitude.  The 
female  had  disappeared. 

She  had  fallen,  in  fact,  into  the  flames  raging  within  the  build- 
ing, and  where  humanity  shrinks  from  following  her,  in  her  awftd 
fate.  When  all  further  aid  was  thus  rendered  unavailing,  and 
nothing  remained  to  be  done,  the  voices  of  the  spectators  grew 
imperious,  and  many  were  heard  to  wonder  why  the  ladder  had 
not  been  reared  before,  some  even  muttering  that  a  stir  ought  to 
be  made  about  it,  and  that  it  should  be  by  no  means  hushed  up  ; 
others  there  were,  who  loudly  announced  their  firm  desire  to  have 
hazarded  their  lives,  as  if  they  were  worthless,  in  the  poor  lady's 
behalf — onlif  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  withheld  them.  But  one 
voice  near  the  centre  of  the  throng  was  loud  above  the  rest. 

"  I  say,"  it  exclaimed,  "  and  111  hold  to  it,  that  this  young- 
man  was  the  first  that  offered  help."^ 

**  Who  was  ?  who  ?  '*  cried  another  voice,  equally  loud,  but  in 
accents  that  made  the  hearers  tremble.  *'  Let  me  see  him — I'm 
her  father — ^let  me  see  him." 

The  multitude  gave  way,  with  suspended  breath,  leaving  room 
for  the  speaker  to  pass.  Eager  faces  peered  inquisitively  into  his, 
as  he  pushed  his  way  along,  but  they  instantly  drew  back  in  fear, 
so  terrible  was  the  agony  depicted  on  his  countenance.  The  crowd 
was  so  dense  that  it  was  no  easy  thing,  with  all  good  will  on  their 
part,  to  elbow  through  them, — ^for  the  passage  that  had  been  mo- 
mentarily opened,  closed  again  from  the  effects  of  the  distant 
pressure.  But  the  speaker  persisted  in  hils  efforts,  and  raised  his 
voice  more  loudly  as  the  delay  increased. 

"  Why— look  you  all  ?  "  he  cried,  *«  she  was  my  child— my 
child — a  bride  this  morning,  and  now  swallowed  by  this  flamesw 


Iheve  was  act  one  amongst  yoiit  but  that  youth,  would  stir  a  step 
to  Bare  her,  though  eyerj  hair  on  her  head  should  have  brought 
gold  to  her  preserver." 

Just  at  this  juncture,  and  as  a  seasonable  interruption  to  the  old 
man*s  wailings,  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  building  fell  in,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  engines,  having  at  length  been  fullj  supplied 
with  water,  began  to  play  vigorously.  Another  incident  for  a  time 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  crowd.  When  the  dust  and  smoke 
had  in  some  measure  cleared  off,  a  little  dog  was  discovered  on  the 
window-sill  of  the  third  story.  The  terrified  animal  howled 
piteoualy,  for  its  feet  were  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  bricks  and 
the  burning  wood. 

'<  Ten  pounds,"  cried  a  voice  from  amongst  the  throng,  '*  Tea 
pounds  to  him  who  will  save  that  dog." 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  crowd.  Numbers  were  eager  to 
obtain  the  proffered  reward.  What  compassion  in  the  former 
instance  had  failed  to  accomplish,  cupidity  was  now  in  a  fair  way 
to  achieve. 

"  rU  double  it  rather  than  lose  him,"  exclaimed  the  owner  of 
ihe  animal,  **  Twenty  pounds — ^twenty  pounds  if  my  dog  is  saved." 

''D'ye  hear  that  ?  "  shouted  the  old  man  whose  daughter  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  flames.  ''  D  ye  hear  that  ?  "  he  cried,  furi- 
ously,— '*  Tv^enty  pounds  for  a  dog !  Where's  my  child  ?  " 

**  This  is  he  you  wanted,"  observed  a  bystander,  pushing  for- 
ward the  youth  whose  tender  of  assistance  had  before  attracted 
attention.  The  crowd  fell  back  in  a  circle  round  the  old  man  and 
the  young  stranger.  Conferring  amongst  themselves  respecting 
the  age  of  the  latter,  the  beholders  were  unanimous  in  opinion 
that  he  was  scarcely  turned  eighteen,  which  indeed  was  the  fact. 
The  wretched  father  seized  his  hand  with  a  frenzied  gesture,  and 
exclaimed — 

**  God  bless  you,  lad — God  bless  you  !  I  don't  distinguish  you 
clearly,  for  my  sight  is  dim.  I  can't  weep — I  wish  I  could.  I'm 
an  old  man,  as  you  see.  She  was  my  only  child,  and  her  husband 
is  dead  too — crushed  in  attempting  to  save  her." 

In  the  meantime  the  dog  had  been  rescued  by  some  adventurous 
individual,  though  not  without  contention  on  the  part  of  others. 
The  owner,  whose  whole  concern  seemed  engrossed  by  the  animal, 
edged  his  way  from  amongst  the  multitude,  and  took  up  a  position 
hy  his  wretched  neighbour,  whose  child,  less  fortunate  than  the 
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brute,  b&fl  perislifed.  Th©  ytnith  contmned  to  snpport  tlie  bereem^d 
paretit.     Consolation  iras  useless,  and  he  did  not  attempt  it. 

<'  Take  him  hence,"  said  one  of  the  byBtaaifanr,  wMsmamg'^Sbi^ 
yoimg  man,  and  pointing  fo  his  wretehed  companion.  ''  Take  him 
out  o'  sight  of  this  and  out  o*  hearing  of  it.*^* 

"  'Tis  good  advice  at  all  events," replied  tlie  youth,  and  he  pW- 
vailed  upon  the  old  man  to  suffer  himself  to  be  led  away. 

"  Oh,  my  child — my  child — ^you  are  taking  me  from  my  child  !^' 
In  accents  such  as  these,  he  poured  forth  his  anguish  as  ihey 
walked  along.  Sereral  of  the  crowd,  impelled  by  curiosity,  had 
detached  themselves  from  the  main  throng  and  followed  them.  Td 
escape  these,  the  youth  entered  the  first  inn  they  reached,  and  led 
his  companion  to  a  quiet  room,  from  wWch  the  multitude  of  spec- 
tators was,  of  course,  excluded.  There  he  seated  him,  well  nigh 
sinking,  in  a  chair,  and  bathed  his  temples  and  his  hands  with 
vinegar. 

Suddenly, — after  the  lapse,  perhaps,  of  half  an  hour,  during 
which  interval  the  sufferer  had  betrayed  no  consciousness  Of  the 
loss  he  had  sustained,  or  of  the  events  that  had  taken  place,  he 
sprang  from  his  seat  and  darted  towards  the  door.  It  was  locked 
to  prevent  intrusion,  and  offered  resistance  to  his  efforts  to  throw 
it  open. 

"  Why  do  you  keep  me  here  ?  **  he  cried  wildly.  "  They  ai»e 
murdering  my  child  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  I  have  given  her.  Let 
me  go.     The  sight  of  her  father  will  daunt  them." 

The  youth  endeavoured  to  lead  him  back.  The  landlord's 
daughter,  Who  had  accompanied  them  into  the  apartment,  clung  to 
his  arm. 

"  Speak  to  my  father  to  prepare  him  a  bed,"  she  said,  her  eves 
filling  with  tears.  **  He  must  sleep — sleep  is  the  only  thmg 
for  him." 

'*  That's  her  voice,*'  cried  the  wretched  man,  looking  helplessly 
at  the  speaker.  **  She  would  speak  so  always- — always  kind^ 
always  gentle." 

They  led  him  to  a  chair.     He  no  longer  resisted  them. 

"Yes,"  he  murmured,     **  8ht  would  speak  so  always.*' 

And  this  he  continued  to  repeat  in  a  whisper  barely  audible,  t3l 
his  assistants  thought  he  had  dropped  asleep.  The  girl,  drawing 
near  to  dispose  his  head,  which  had  fallen  on  his  breast,  more  oom- 
fortabfy,  gazed  steadily  in  his  fisbce.    Her  featui^s  changed  sud- 


dwH^,  «nd  she  sig&ed  lo  thoyoutli  to  approadb.  Immediaie^ 
ftfterwardfi  they  opened  the  door,  and  spread  the  tidings  of  the  M 
man's  death. 

Amidst  the  confusioti  that  cnsued>— ~the  room  heiag  on  ihe 
instant  well  nigh  filled  with  awe-strioken  people,— the  jonth  with*- 
drew,  and  regained  the  street.  He  was  instantly  beset  by  the 
crowd,  and  OTorwhelmed  with  queries  as  to  what  had  taken  place. 
And  when  the  sad  event  was  made  known  to  them,  they  were  noty 
as  those  within  the  room,  where  the  dead  man  sat  in  his  chair  like 
sleeping  life,  hushed  by  awe  and  terror.  Oomments  were  loudly 
and  coco'sely  made.  Rude  men  broke  into  noisy  speech,  and,  to 
the  youth's  astonishment,  declared  that  the  deceased  ought  to  have 
died  years  b^ore,  and  so  hs^e  spiu*ed  the  world  much  wrong  and 
misery. 

Unprompted  by  curiosity,  a  question  rose  to  his  lips,  but  he  did 
not  utter  it,  for  he  wished  to  escape  all  further  contact  with  the 
rough  people  that  surrounded  him.  Seeing  the  fire  still  raging 
among  the  houses  on  the  terrace,  he  rushed  forward,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  mingling  in  the  commotion  that  prevailed  on  the  spot 
of  the  conflagration.  But  here  also—for  the  news  had  preceded 
him, — ^he  heard  the  same  comment  delivered  with  much  emphasis. 
If  he  shifted  his  position — and  that,  in  the  working  to  and  fro  of  the 
crowd,  was  unavoidable — tibe  same  words  mng  in  his  ears,  reaching 
him  from  every  side.  Aiid  at  last,  the  youth,  without  being  able 
to  obtain  a  plausible  reason  for  this  opinion,  so  seemingly  universal, 
caught  himself  subscribing  to  the  uncharitable  sentiment,  and 
echoing  the  remark  of  the  crowd,  that  the  deceased  should  have 
died  years  before. 

The  wherefore  remained  a  mystery.  When  he  found  himself 
alone  in  his  chamber  he  sat  down,  and  strove  to  rid  his  recollection 
of  all  discordant  images  connected  with  the  scene  he  had  so  re- 
cently witnessed,  that  he  might  reflect  on  that  alone.  The  de- 
ceased ought  to  have  died  years  ago  !  A  vindictive  feeling,  roused 
by  some  real  or  suspected  injury,  might  have  gtv^  rise  to  such  'a 
comment,  if  it  had  been  uttered  by  two  or  three  persons  only  ;  *but 
published  thus  openly  by  a  multitude-^what  was  he  to  think  of  it  ? 
What  harm  had  the  dead  man  in  his  ltle»time  wrought  ?  What 
deep  wrong  had  he  committed  ?  He  had  asked  that  question  of 
the  speakers  who  were  loudest  in  the  proclamation  of  the  verdict, 
but  he  had  obtMned  no  answer^^nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the 
words.      He  had  sought  for  any  possible  solution  to  the  enigma, 
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bat  could  gather  ncme.  He  remembered  that  no  sbow  of  (^slike 
WAS  manifested  towards  the  deqeased  while  he  went  among  the 
crowd,  wailing  for  his  daughter  ;  but  whether  that  forbearance 
was  due  to  ignorance  of  his  name  and  person  at  that  time,  or 
arose  from  commingled  feelings  of  awe  and  involuntarj  respect — 
awe  at  the  terrible  fate  of  the  young  bride,  and  respect  for  the 
father's  agony  of  soul-r-agony  so  great,  that  it  might  well  stifle 
all  censorious  speech,  however  desenred,  he  could  not  determine. 

He  visited  the  still  smoking  ruins  at  an  early  hour  the  next 
morning.  Though  all  danger  was  over,  two  or  three  of  the  smaller 
engines  yet  kept  their  station — a  corresponding  number  of  firemen 
lounging  guard  upon  them.  A  fresh  concourse  of  spectators  had 
assembled,  to  whom  the  erection  of  a  barricade,  of  planks  around 
the  site  of  the  destroyed  property,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  police,  was  a  source  of  vast  interest.  The  ravages  of  the  fire 
had  been  very  great.  Besides  the  floor-cloth  manufactory,  and 
saltpetre  store,  five  houses  on  the  terrace  had  been  wholly  or  par- 
tially destroyed.      Here  also,  while  mingling  with  the  crowd,  and 

.  surveying  the  scene  of  destruction,  the  cry  of  the  preceding  night 
fell  dismally,  yet,  in  spite  of  himself,  convincingly^  upon  his  ears — 
He  ought  to  have  died  years  before  ! 

He  was  resolved  to  fathom  the  mystery,  and  for  that  purpose 
accosted  a  man  having  all  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  in  his 

bearing,  though  shabbily  dressed— one  who  had  seen  better  days, 

.as  the  phrase  goes.      What  did  it  mean,  he  asked  ?      The  sudden 

excitement  betrayed  by  this  individual  was  singular  to  witness. 

He  did  not  reply,  however,  but  moved  impatiently  away. 

A  romance  certainly,  but  an  uneasy  one.      The  youth,  forcing 

through  the  crowd,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  inn  where  he 

had  left  the  dead  man  on  the  previous  night.     The  landlord's 

daughter  was  in  the  bar.     She  no  sooner  saw  him  than  she  uttered 

an  exclamation  of  joy. 

"  I  was  afraid  that  we  should  not  see  you  again,  sir,"  she  said  ; 

''you  are  so  much  wanted  up  stairs." 
**  / — wanted  ?     Who  wants  me  ?" 
**  The  old  gentleman,  that  we  thought  was  dead  last  night ; 

but  you  took  your  leave  in  such  a  hurry  that  you  did  not  learu  it 

was  but  a  swoon!" 

The  youth  gave  a  bound  forward.    The  delight  that  he  experi- 
'  enced — ^the  old  man  being  a  stranger  to  him — was  unaccountable. 

Surprise  was  quite  a  secondary  feeling. 
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"  Is  he  stirring  yet,'*  he  inquired. 

"  No — ^but  he  will  see  you  directlj,"  was  the  reply.  "He  did 
nothing  but  ask  after  you.  If  they  tell  the  truth  ahout  him,  he 
has  led  a  wicked  life. 

'*  Ha  !  I  have  heard  something  of  that !  What  has  he  done  ? 
Who  is  he?" 

"  Don't  you  know,  sir  ?     He  's  Old  Misery,  the  miser." 

"  Old  Misery !     I  never  heard  of  such  a  person  !" 

•*  Why  I  thought  all  London  had  heard  of  Old  Misery." 

"  I  never  have,  I  assure  you.  But  I  will  not  be  inquisitive  about 
him.     He  wishes  to  see  me,  you  say  V* 

"  Yes.'* 

The  youth  presently  found  himself  in  the  sleeping  apartment 
occupied  by  the  object  of  his  interest — not  yet  awake.  Placing  a 
chair  by  the  beddide,  he  seated  himself,  and  contemplated  the 
pinched  features  of  the  slumbering  man. 

The  sleeper  was  turned  sixty-five,  or  a  year  or  two  nearer  seventy 
perhaps.  His  thin,  straggling  grey  hair  should  have  won  respect, 
the  youth  thought ;  and  would  have  won  it,*  he  doubted  not,  if  the^ 
life  of  him  for  whoni  it  pleaded  had  not  been  of  a  complexion  to 
make  age,  in  an  individual  case,  dishonourable.  The  lines  thatr 
were  deepened  in  the  forehead — ^the  brow,  corrugated  even  in  slum- 
ber---the  weazen  cheeks — ^the  thin,  bloodless  lips — the  angularity 
of  the  countenance,  at  a  general  view,  were  far  from  pleasing,  and 
showed  to  more  disadvantage  on  the  sleeper's  pillow,  than  when 
distorted  by  terrible  grief  on  the  preceding  night.'  The  old  man 
started — ^not  thoroughly  awake — ^but  catching  at  the  skirts  of  the 
dream  that  was  leaving  him.  Raising  himself  in  the  bed,  and 
staring  about  him,  as  if  dimly  comprehending  the  presence  of  some 
great  calamity,  but  uncertain  of  its  nature,  his  eyes  encountered 
the  youth.  Then  memory  concentred  all  her  strength  upon  the 
late  event,  and  he  fell  back  sobbing,  with  his  face  buried  in  the 
pillow. 

But  this  first  burst  of  feeling  once  controlled,  he  was  enabled  to 
talk  calmly  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  to  view  it  as  a  deserved 
retribution  for  a  life,  and  a  long  life  too,  of  huge  misdeed. 
"  Confidence,"  he  said  to  his  young  companion,  "that  I  have  not 
deserved  from  any  living  being — not  even  from  her  who  should 
have  risen  from  her  bridal  bed  this  morning,  I  plac^  in  you,'*  He 
continued  to  speak,  and  the  youth  listened  in  sorrow — in  aniaze- 
ment — in  affiright !    The  history  so «  ^rrat^d  was,  alas !  a  too  com- 
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mon  one — a  miser's — an  usurar's— Aggravated  perlia^t  kk  mme  of 
'Us  details,  but  only  the  hii^toiy  of  a  gnndittg  usurer  at  the  woM  ; 
jvi  a. man  who  had  bent  his  knee  at  the  shriiie  of  the  golden  idel, 
and 'eaten  the  bread  of  orphans  to  that  end.     Nothing  move« 

Bat,  if  there  was  little  that  was  strange  in  the  historj,  there  waa 
much  that  was  strange  in  the  feeling  that  dictated  its  disclosUMi. 
Ay,  there  was  that  which  was  verif  strange.  There  waa-«-be  it 
not  lightly  spoken  of,  nor  treated  with  moredulity — r^eiitaiiee  ; 
and  there  was  deep  oTerwhelming  remo^ne  also.  Many  times-  as 
the  speaker  proceeded,  he  bowed  his  head^  and  w<^  in  very  agen^f. 
Who  can  despair  of  the  greatest  oriminal»  when  a  xniser,  and  a 
devourer  of  widows*  houses,  has  repented  ? 

''Let  us  be  stirring,"  he  said.  '*!  s#ear  I  wiU  n0t  break  my 
Sast,  till  I  have  undcme  what  misohief  I  o&a  veaeh  to  undo/' 

*'  But  your  health,  sir,"  pleaded  the  y<nith,  **  reqiures  that  you 
should  not  go  abroad  on  t&s  raw  morning,  without  having  taken 
seme  nourishment — a  cup  of  tei^-*a  roH     Let  me  order  ihem." 

He  attempted  to  hold  out,  but  yielded  presently  to  the  youth's 
persuasion ;  saying,  as  he  did  so,  thi^  he  was  weU-tutered^  and 
needed  to  be  sdiooled  in  all  things  new*  A  eab  bdng  providid 
lor  them  at  the  docff,  ^e  old  man  having  partaken  of  a  yery  s%ht 
hreak&st,  and  ^ren  the  drrver  his  duii»lioB%  they  set  fenfaiv4 
aTOft£ng  the  street  in  which  ibe  seines  e£  the  last  ni^it  had 
aecurr^,  and  so  they  came  at  last  to  MSyibaBk,  where  they  alighted. 

There  are  many  obscure  localities  &ewaed  upon  by  the  eownet 
^son  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  least  esriaUe  as  a  pkiee  of 
residence  Is  -■  ■  street.  The  M  man  and  his  yotmg compankn 
having  bade  the  driver  await  them,  went  ia  Mavch  ef  it.  It  was 
found  with  little  dilBBeulty.  BvA  kt  us  pteeede  than  by  a  few 
-joainutes. 

In  the  lower  ream  ef  cane  el  the  dwdlings  in  the  street,  a  weKMtf« 
scareely  turned  thirty^— -she  shoidd  have  bsen  yoimg  at  that  age, 
but  she  was  not — ^held  a  sickly  infant  in  her  arms,  and  drew  naaier 
-^^le  window,  that  she  might  the  better  Mie  what^iaogehadtafeen 
plaee  in  its  featmres  since  she  pkeedit  askgp  ha  lite  bed  at-^an 
^eajFUer  hour  of  the  miming. 

**  It  win  die,  George,"  she  said,,  speaking  aeftly  and  monriiiyQy 
-fkf  her  haisbanj^  i^u>^  Was  tiying  to  waim  UMielf  at  the  seaatj  fi»a 
in  the  grate.  <' It  has  altered  gresfdy.  l4a»t  weep  foe  it^Geoiga* 
<3KiA  is  very  good  to  take  it  to  hiaaself.  It  wSL  hamF  ae  vanl"  na 
auffiTOg'with  Mm.** 
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9ltk  flfce  4UI  irefep>«-4iittnlj — as  only  a  mother  irho  holds  her 
d^^lttg  mfltiil  in  her  arms  ean  we«p.  The  man  approached  her^  and 
wiiit  ov^  the  haby  also.     But  he  neither  spoke  nor  w^pt. 

**  Bid  you  say  that  she  was  really  burnt  to  death,  ^jeorge  ?  "  said 
Ijoi  iHfe  presently ;  **  and  her  fatiiier  dead — ^so  awfully  sudden  ?  Well, 
WHU.     €k>d  sends  his  judgments." 

•<  Sirt  judgments,  Mary,"  replied  the  man  mildly ;  "  we  have  cen- 
iMil^d  httifd,  prtssumptaous  people — ^reiigious  folks,  as  they  style 
^MBselveB,  iaar  using  that  expression.  Dead  they  both  are  !  I 
hesotd  of  Ihe  fire  last  night,  and  went  to  see  the  ruins  before  you 
1#ere  up  thn  ttioniing.  As  for  the  poor  girl,  he  had  married  her 
yesterday  to  k  man  of  his  own  choosing — ^not  of  hers  ;  and  from 
ttR  I  gathered  about  the  match,  I  bdieve  she  would  rather  hate 
gime  to  her  grave  than  to  the  altar  with  him  yesterday." 

<'Andheisdeadtoo?" 

**  Yes, — the  roof  fell  in  upon  him,  as  he  was  trying  to  save  the 
irife  he  had  purchased.  Well — I  wish  it  hadn't  happened,  and  that 
the  old  man  had  lived  to  repent ;  but  God  knows  best,  and  will 
deal  more  mercifully  with  him  than  he  dealt  with  oiurselves  and 
others.     Hist  !-^there's  a  knocking." 

The  man  went  lo  the  door  and  opened  it.  He  reeled  back  with 
iMrprise,  stunned  with  surprise,  but  advanced  in  an  instant^  and 
raised  his  arms  to  drive  away  his  visitors. 

'<  Spencer,  hear  me,"  pleaded  the  old  man,  *'  don't  be  violent— 
4on*t«^yoU  have  a  right  to  be,  I  know — ^but  hear  me " 

The  man  within  the  room— ^the  father  of  the  dying  baby — ^uttered 
a  frightful  oath,  and  seized  the  door  to  shut  it  in  the  speaker's  face. 

**  Ton  had  best  hear  him,"  said  our  friend,  the  youth ; ''  you  had 
^deed ;"  htd,  looking  narrowly  at  the  man's  threatening  counte- 
jiance,  he  recognised  with  emotion  the  individual  he  had 
loeosited  on  the  scene  of  the  conflagration  in  the  morning. 

The  wife,  still  holding  the  sick  infant,  approached  her  husband, 
S&d  ^lareated  him  to  give  way.  Her  words  prevailed,  and  he  feO 
book,  sullenly  enough  though,  from  the  threshold.  The  old  man 
iasnl  the  youtii  entered. 

<'  I  am  a  changed  man,  Spencer — I  am  indeed,"  said  the  usurer. 
^  I  never  should  have  changed  though,  but  for  last  night.  Despe^ 
fate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies,  theg^  say,  and  mine  has 
hf^n  desperate  enough-^Ood  knows.'* 

He  paused  s  While,  Iftruggling  with  his  feelings,  and  continued : 

**Iiaa  emtie  to  aiSkyour  forgiveness  tct  alilhat  has  passed  between 
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us;  and  to  make  reparation  for  the  ruin  I  have  wrought.  Don't 
be  harsh  with  me.  Don*t  repulse  me,  as  I  have  repulsed  jdu, 
many 's  the  wicked  time.  I  have  money,  as  you  know ;  you  shall 
yet  he  a  rich  man,  Spencer,  though  only  in  your  just  position, 
were  you  to  hold  up  your  head  with  the  wealthiest  and  proudest." 

**  Money  ?*'  sneered  the  man  he  addressed  ;  ''yes,  that  is  your 
panacea  for  all  evils — I  know  it.  But  will  money  bring  back  ■  the 
child  that  lies  rotting  in  his  grave,  and  who  died  of  no  disease, 
but  that  of  want  and  cold  ?  You  know  that  I  came  to  you  and 
begged  for  a  trifle  of  money  to  get  him  what  was  necessary  to  save 
his  life,  and  you  refused  me,  and  drove  me  from  your  door.  Will 
money,"  continued  the  man,  savagely,  taking  the  infant  from  its 
mother's  arms,  "  spare  me  this  child  either  ?  No  ;  not  if  you 
emptied  the  Btuik  of  England  at  my  feet.  Your  reparation  comee 
too  late." 

The  usurer  wrung  his  hands. 

"  Don't  be  hard  with  me,  Spencer,"  he  cried ;  "for  the  love  of 
God  show  that  mercy  to  me,  which  I  denied  to  you.  We  may  save 
that  child  yet.  If  money  can  command  science  enough  to  save 
him,  he  shall  live  to  comfort  ye  both  for  many  a  long  year.  For 
the  child  that's  gone — ^and  for  my  child  that 's  gone " 

He  sank  back  into  the  youth's  arms,  murmuring  through  his 
tears — "Forgive  me,  Spencer,  forgive  me." 

"  As  I  hope  to  be  forgiven,  I  do,"  replied  the  man. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  after  this  scene,  the  usurer  and  his 
young  companion  were  again  seated  in  the  cab  ;  and  the  driver  was 
urging  his  horses  towards  the  Fleet  Prison. 

"  The  man  I  am  going  to  release  has  been  confined  seventeen 
years,"  said  the  usurer.  "  Don't  look  at  me  so.  I  am  human  now, 
whatever  I  might  have  been.'  He  borrowed  money  of  me.  I 
thought  his  security  good,  but  it  turned  out  otherwise.  The  man 
was  honest,  I  believe,  and  would  have  paid  me  if  he  could ;  but 
there  was  never  a  chance  of  that.  I  put  him  in  the  Fleet,  seven- 
teen years  ago  this  winter." 

"  And  he  has  never  been  at  large  in  all  that  time  ?"  cried  the 
youth,  amazed  and  horror:  stricken. 

"Never!  He  had  no  friends  to  do  anything  for  him.  He 
lived  on  the  poor  side  of  the  prison,  as  it  is  called,  and  must  have 
been  more  than  half  starved,  during  the  whole  time  he  has  been 
there  ;  but,  please  God,  he  sliaU  be  a  rich  man  yet." 

"  Here  we  are,"  shouted  the  driver.  "  Shall  I  ring  the  bell, 
sir  ?  " 
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They  got  oat,  and  when  the  gate  was  opened,  the  usurer  desired 
to  he  diown  into  the  waiting-room,  and  that  Henry  Ahbot  might 
he  brought  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Henry  Abbot !  *'  excUimed  the  man  addressed ;  "  you  're  too 
Uite  to  speak  to  him.     He  died  yesterday." 

With  much  difficulty  they  got  the  old  man  into  the  cab,  and 
while  the  youth  supported  his  senseless  burden,  the  drirer  whipped 
his  horses  the  whole  way  back  to  the  inn  they  had  first  quitted. 

The  usurer  died  about  a  year  afterwards,  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  the  good  he  intended,  and 
increased  the  funds  of  the  principal  charitable  institutions  in  the 

metropolis  at  his  death.       The  youth ^but  we  will  be  silent 

about  him.     Our  tale  is  told. 

Arnheldt  Weaver. 


THE  DEVIL'S  WALK  IN  1846. 

The  Devil  uneasy  sat  in  his  state. 
Revolving  the  news  from  earth  of  late. 

Cries  he,  "  I  mnst  have  later  : 
I  shall  visit  the  earth  ;'*  and  as  he  spoke 
Around  him  he  threw  his  travelling  cloak, 
And  with  nimble  and  groan, 
On  a  red  hot  stone, 
Rode  up  from  Mount  Etna^s  crater. 

He  spread  his  wings,  and  away  he  flew 

0*er  Sicily,  to  Malta  ; 
But  alighted  not,  as  a  fresh  wind  blew, 
Till  a  favourite  haunt  came  into  view, 
A  stepping-stone,  where  to  rest  his  shoe— 

Tne  rock  of  fam*d  Qibraltai*. 

Cloudless  and  starlight,  the  brilliant  sky, 
As  o*er  sea  and  land  he  rolPd  his  eye, 
And  his  quick  glance  scoured  the  coast  afar, 
From  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Trafalgar ; 
**  There ! "  cries  the  Devil,  "  my  temples  are." 
On  Africa  now  he  turned  his  gaze, 
^  Yonder,"  said  he,  "  my  altars  blaze, 
And  hecatombs,  as  in  ancient  days. 


,  •: 


^12 

Are  oflored  4  my  9hniie. 
Te  priests !  of  Dahra  s  mnrderoim  c«?eB, 

Heed  not  your  victims*^  whine^ 

But  pile  the  faggots  higber ; 
Until  by  nundreds  the  wretched  slaves 

Roast,  and  expire. 

And  from  the  pyre, 
Spreading  o'er  all  the  world  its  human  flame, 
In  deathless  characters  shall  spread  Pelissier's  name.' 

Once  more^  the  Devil  is  on  his  ws^, 

Flying  o'er  Biscay's,  foaming  bay. 

Dropping  a  fiance  from  his  onwsuxl  soar, 

As  he  passea  the  banks  of  the  fatal  Loire  ; 

Whence  there  rose  to  his  ear,  as  he  thought,  the  wild 

And  drowning  shriek  of  mother  and  child. 

And  now  the  Devil's  voyage  is  over, 
He  has  farl'd  his  wings  on  the  cliff  of  Dover, 
And  blithe  as  a  bridegroom  before  his  marriage, 
Takes  his  seat  for  town  in  a  first-class  caniage. 

'Twas  night ;  and  the  Devil  contrived  to  steal 
Into  the  House,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel 

Made  his  free-trade  oration  : 
Oh  (  could  you  have  seen  him  writhe  and  smart. 
As  each  duty  discarded  pierced  his  heart, 

And  he  groaned  out  with  vexation, 
"  Curse  their  free-trade^-rfor  wars  will  cease : 
Buyer  and  seller  must  dwell  in  peace ; 
I  had  hoped  to  have  set  America  ou. 
To  fight  with  England  for  Oregon, 
But  m^  blood-red  standard  may  now  be  furi'd. 
Goodwill  must  reign  throughout  the  world." 
And  the  Devil  wiw  ang^  storm'd  and  shook} 
As  from  the  house  his  way  he  took.    ■    ■ 

He  saw  a  huge  crowd  by  a  prison  wall, 
Waiting  the  ^bbet's  festival  ; 
They  had  waited  there  from  set  of  sun. 
And  as  yet  the  day  had  not  begun. 

Hark  !  the  death-bell  toIL^ 

Back  the  vast  crowd  rolls— « 
A  moment's  pause,  like  the  sOence  ol  death  $ 
Even  the  Devil  held  his  breath : 
Then  a  murmuring  shout,  it  rent  the  air — 
A  woman  hung  strangled  and  quiverinff  there  ; 
And  the  Devil  glared  on  the  crowd  below. 
And  he  joy'd  at  the  fruit  of  the  murderous  show^ 
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Thieves^  by  dozens,  were  plying  their  trttcle,  (  '  '^ 

Women  were  fighting,  or  amnion  laid. 

"  These  are  the  scenes  that  I  love  right  well,** 

Thought  the  Devil ;  "they  serve  to  people. Hell.** 

Now  he  takes  *mong  the  city  streets  his  range 

And  marks  a  crowd,  anxious  and  dense. 
Thronging  around  the  Stock  Exchange, 

With  eagerness  most  intense ; 
As  if  hun^  the  life  of  each  needy  wretch 
On  the  pnce  his  scrip  that  day  would  fetch. 

''  Hurra  1*'  cried  the  Devil,  ^'  man's  never  content 

With  the  sober  rate  of  five  per  cent.  ; 

To  get  rich  without  labour,  is  now  l^e  desire 

Of  noble  and  beggar,  parson  and  squire ; 

Sinner  and  saint,  all  join  the  dance ; 

But  to-morrow  PU  play  to  them,  'Off  to  France.*** 

And  now  for  a  moment  quiet  and  still, 

The  Devil  he  luric*d  in  the  smoke  of  a  mill : 

Where  spindles  were  tursingy 

And  gaslights  were  burning, 

And  childbren  their,  day's  bread  were  busily  earning. 
Thought  he, ''  What  a  conscience  these  Englishmen  have ! 
They  give  millions  of  money  to  free  the  poor  slave, 
And  then  to  his  master  they  turn  round  and  cry, 
Though  you  whip  your  slave  till  he's  ready  to  die, 
In  raising  your  cotton,  that  cotton  we'd  buy.." 

The  mill  is  stopp'd,  the  work  is  done : 

Away  the  wearv  children  run, 

Quoth  the  Devil  with  a  hellish  fP^,^ 

As  he  stroked  his  finger  upon  his  chin-— 

''  That  child  is  gone  to  purchase  gin." 

But  pale  he  turn'd,  when  he  saw  the  lib^, 

The  child  has  not  purchased  gin  but — ^a  Bible. 

Still  paler  he  turn'd,  and  scarce  could  speak. 

When  he  found  ten  thousand  were  sold  that  week.* 

Cottfonnded,  he  spread  his  vrings  on  high, 
And  shot  like  a  meteor  through  the  sky, 
Till  over  Mount  Etna  he  stopp'd, 
When  with  rumble  and  groan. 
Like  a  red-hot  stone. 
He  once  more  down  the  crater  dropp'd. 


*  AHuding  to  the  present  eztnuvrdmary  demand  for  Bibles  at  Manehestan 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  WORLD  BELOW  STAIRS. 


BT  PAUL  BELL. 

When  I  was  a  little  tiny  boy,  sir;  I  used  to  stand  at  the  dear  of 
the  Blue  Bell,  opposite  my  father's  house,  that  I  might  watch  ^he 
mails  going  out,  with  a  bitterness  of  yearning  you  gentlemen  who  live 
pa-petnally  in  the  metropolis  can't  understand  ;— we  country  folks 
used  to  be  for  ever  hearing  of  your  London  Cries  !  Now — ^it  may 
be  that  the  increase  of  reciprocal  intercourse  has  taken  off  the  edge 
of  the  strangeness ;  or  else  you  have  fewer  **  Water  Cfresses,"  and 
«< Babes  in  the  Wood,"  "Bird  Cages,"  "Dolls'  Bedsteads," 
**  Hot  Muffins,"  and  other  such  "  easements  of  life,"  (as  Jeannie 
Deans  called  them)  than  your  fathers.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true* 
one  may  hear,  in  a  long  lonely  street,  sonie  pernicious  Italian 
tempting  you  to  buy  a  "  tombola,^ ^  (under  which  invitation  the  Le 
Grands  have  assured  me  there  lurks  a  Jesuitical  meaning  and  inteo.i 
tion  calling  for  close  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  The  Record ) ;  but 
there's  no  more  possibility  of  encountering  a  sweep  than  a  Unicom  : 
^hile  the  ice  carts  are  too  grand,  and  Monsieur  JuUien's  vans  too 

ygenteel  and  English  (for  Monsieur  Jullien  boasts,  I  hear,  that  he 
is  now  a  thorough  Englishman)  to  make  any  noise  as  they  go  ! 
In  shortj-i— whatever  Mr.  HuUah  may  choose  to  say,  sir, — ^London 

'is  a  less  musical  place  by  daytime  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
For  tdl  this — and  though,  to  boot,  the  race  of  town  criers  who 

wused  to  bawl  in  village  streets  for  lost  children,  and  to  announce 

'tiales  by  auction,  is  well  nigh  extinct^ — there  is  no  lack  of  crie^ 
abroad.  I  can  never,  for  instance,  set  foot  in  certain  houses, 
without  being  knocked  down  by  **  Who  wants  an  old  abuse  V  or 

•  **  Churches  to  mend  !"  And  what  housekeeper  will  deny  the  fact, 
that,  so  soon  as  ever  two  or  three  get  together'and  begin  to  praise 
their  own  and  to  pity  their  neighbours'  mismanagements, — a  sort 
of  "  UUalu"  or  lament,  over  the  **  degeneracy  of  servants,"  is  as 
certain  to  be  raised,  as  a  most  comprehensively  christian  "  grace" 
after  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter's  dinner,  or  the  peal  of  applause 
which  follows  Macready's  **  There* s  no  siich  thing  / "  in  his  dagger 

r  scene  from  Macbeth.    Young  England  or  Old  England, — Exeter 

^Hall-goer  or  Ronieward-bound — aristocrat  or   mill-owner,    it  is 
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pretty  mudi  the  Bame  song — the  same  words  to  the  same  tune  ! 
'  — a  beggarly  account  of  "perquisites*'  and  keys  turned— -of  Licen- 
tiousness in  a  shoulder-knot,  and  Cheatery  in  a  bedgown  and  apron ; 
a  tale  <^  truroperf  warfare,  without  a  single  new  feature  or  ez- 
citement  to  distinguish  it.  And  when  the  chroniclers  have  talked 
themselves  out  of  breath,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  the  hundred 
eomes  this  inevitable  winding-up  :  "  Well,  we  shall  never  see  such 
a  thing  as  a  good  old  servant  again.     It's  a  great  pity ! " 

Now,  sir,  without  any  unfair  wish  to  take  their  bread  (a  grievance) 
out  of  the  Criers'  mouths,  I  must- beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  oa 
a  matter  which  comes  home  to  all  of  us  :  whether  we  have  ''chariots 
and  horses,  and  fifty  men  to  run  before  us,"  like  Adonijah  the 
son  of  Haggith,->-or  but  one  poor  gawky  Tilly  Slowboy,  to  brandish 
our  baby  in  the  faces  of  all  our  friends  who  threaten  to  enter  our 
houses.  What  right  have  I  to  speak  ?  b  a  question  which  will 
be  asked;  perhaps. — This,  sir-*— Owning  as  I  do  some  fifty  cousiriB; 

in  every  condition  of  life,  from  my  cousin,  Lord 's  steward,  up 

to  my  cousin  the  cotton  Lord,  who  has  a  steward  of  his  own,  (and 
who,  Mrs.  Bell  desires  me  to  add,  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
show  more  kindness  to  his  relations,)  I  have  had  much: oppor- 
tunity ot  observing  what  goes  on  in  families :  and  as  I  only  make 
mischief  in  print,  can  warrant  my  fairness  as  a  private  witness. 
What  I  say,  I  know  ;  and  I  hope  this  assertion  will  content  any 
who  may  be  disposed  to  fancy  me  presuming. 
'  First,  sir, — nay,  it  is  last  too,  as  well  as  first, — I  am  disposed  to 
d6ny  that  those  who  treat  their  servants  in  "  the  good  old  fashion," 
are  worse  served  than  their  grandfathers  and  great  aunts.  How  was 
it  with  them  f  If  I  was  not  fearful  of  prolixity  ;  or,  if  the  matter 
could  be  proved  by  instance  against  instance,  I  could  bring  up  some 
famous  examples  of  knavery  and  ingratitude  which  were  produced  in 
those  homely  days,  when  the  persons  under  the  same  roof  lived  toge- 
ther like  one  tribe ;  and  father  and  son  waited  upon  father  and  son. 
Was  there  any  charm  in  frugality  of  manners  and  familiarity  of  speech 
which  could  keep  out  cupidity  and  ignorance  ? — destroy  the  desire 
to  rise,  or  put  to  rest  the  gross  sensual  passions  ?  Look  at  an  old 
Newgate  calendar  ; — not  that  I  wish  to  be  understood  to  encourage: 
such  reading,  save  for  good  purposes — ^false  wills,  murders, 
personal  outrages,  connivance  in  mad-house  oppressions  !— are  no 
such  ''  accidents  and  offences"  chargeable  on  the  domestic  servant 
of  the  blessed  old  times  ?  What  tales,  again,  would  our  provincial 
annals  unfold,  of  misers  in  lonely  houses — of  credulous  ladies  held 
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iuaibvaldpin,  eudi m in the«d daj^B owdd hardlj last  ft  week — of 
lariD^i  end  chioaaeriea-H)f  darker  crimes,  the  veiy  mention  of 
whtdi  it  were  as  well  '<  to  huah  up/'  £>r  the  sake  of  the  old 
esouteheon !  I  would  shook  no  person's  modesty,  hut  I  can. 
mlemoly  assure  ih^  reader,  that,  daring  a  winter  which  many 
years  ago  I  spent  in  one  of  the  most  patriarchal  districts  of  thia 
island,  I  oommonly  heard  ladies  prom\dgate  one  class  of  scandalft< 
against  ladiea,  with  a  hardihood  which  proved  at  all  events  the 
i^a  to  be  familiar — ^that  hereditary  service  might  not  un&equently 
mean  somewhat  more  intimate  !  One  of  your  London  au&ors*. 
aur,  would  be  charged  with  gross  exaggeration,  did  he  <'  book'* 
l^lf  the  ^*  facts*'  which  would  there  have  been  narrated  to  hkk 
with  regard  to  one  house  out  of  three :  and  this  in  an  Arcadia*, 
which  our  laureate  would  describe  as  a  world  of  innocence,  not  ta 
be  desecrated  by  "Manchester  tradesmen."    Let  us  hope  that 

the  gentlemen  and  ladies  in shire  were  given  to  telling  Ilea 

of  each  other  ; — but  the  disposition  and  the  direction  of  their  talk 
says  much,  and  if  only  a  fiftieth  paart  of  the  gossip  was  true,  it  ia 
important  testimony. 

Yes :  while  I  devoutly  believe  that  we  have  lived  to  see  the 
end  of  the  fidelity  of  Ignorance,  I  am  no  less  cordially  assured 
that  we  are  suffering  little  by  the  loss.  As  we  sow,  we  reap. 
Bon't  let  the  notoiious  discomfort  of  American  households  be 
thrown  in  my  teeth  ;  and  simple  natural  Mistress  Clarissa  Packard's 
'^  Housekeeper  "  be  quoted  against  me,  as  a  proof,  that,  when* 
ever  liberty  and  cultivation  extend,  that  desire  to  "get  on" 
beeaks  out  which  renders  man  insubordinate  to  man.  What  if 
J(mathan  be  whipped  in  "  parlour,  kitchen,  and  all,''  by  his  ovra 
rod? — the  instruotion  of  his  own  eagemesa  to  thrive,  being 
bettered  by  those  whom  he  would  part  with  at  a  wink,  could  haS 
a  dollar,  more  or  less,  be  turned  in  the  operation  ?  What,  secondly^ 
if  our  deariy  beloved  kinsman  suffers  in  his  home  from  the  spectacle 
in  his  land  of  black  work,  in  such  large  proportions,  that  all  service 
is  somehow  confounded  with  slavery  ; — and  bears  a  bad  name  ? 
Then,,  again,  the  strong  ambition  to  be  aristocratic  and  fashion- 
able displayed  in  the  new  country,  (sadly  will  these  youthful  fop-» 
periea  one.  day  fall  away,  and  the  vanity  diereof  come  to  be 
understood ! )  can  hardly  faU  to  react  upon  the  world  below  stairft. 
When  Mrs.  Judge  Peabody,  or  Governor  Comberiege's  lady  giving 
way  tQ  an  agony  for  scone  new  French  costume,  would  try  to  per* 
suade  her  lord  and  master  to  adopt  some  ridiculously  inappHcahle 
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ho^jr  for  dining,,  or  to  ran  after  «ome  brokeiKlowii  rag  of  QoaKCgfa 
ifho  steams  across  to  Amorioa  t^  shoot  oaiiTas-Wk  daoks»-i-«' 
^Qd^^roly  because  he  had  been  seen  **  at  Mrs.  Yalentine  Mott'a  I '  •^-^^ 

Soes  she  consider,  that  the  Miss  PhiUis  or  Hiss  Remarkabloi  ^rtior 
,  as  the  confidence  of  her  toilette,  is  sure  to  be  dying  todieforlilie. 
un^tainable  grandeurs  ?  Does  she  fbrget  that  the  imitaUon  is  often 
^  more  piquant  than  the  ori^nal  ?  I«  for  one,  w««  I  a  yoang,  free. 
vfi^,  in  New  York,  and  looking  out  for  a  he^mate»  would  far  rathei^, 
trj  the  Miss  Phillia  or  the  Miss  Remarkable  af(Mremd-r-«s  lefl» 
likely  to  be  dissatisfied  by  a  plain  life  and  modeat  fortimea»-'^4haa- 
those  high-flyers  their  nis^eses  ?.  So  who  can  wonder  that  all 
the  maids  marry  off,  and  lea^e  dejected  Grandeur  to  sorub  ita 
Qwn  floors  and  oook  its  oirn  dinners  ? 

America^  then*  I  take  it«  is  disposed  of,  at  least,  till  *<  the  ar^ 
.  rival  of  further  advices,  "---and  the  dissatis&ctory  oonditiQa  of  it» 
^*  help"  i^  Dot  to  be  laid  to  the  enlightenment  of  its  people  ;  a  peinl^ 
to  prove  which  many  right-divinors  labour  with  an  insane  piertibii'' 
city.  Easier  far  is  it  to  accuse  the  Schoolmaster  as  having  weak** 
ened  the  sinews  of  service  as  distinguished  from  servitude,  than 
Qur  own  ways  and  habits  of  life.  Consider,  ye  who  are  dealing  by 
wholesale  in  invective,  what  passes  in  nine  out  of  the  ten  houses  ia 
which  you  have  been  ever  domesticated  :-^ow  many  examples  of 
aelf-indulgenoe  above  and  machinery  below  stairs  you  have  known !. 
^r?4^ow  much  order  you  recollect,  enforced  by  nothing  better  thMi 
the  turn-key  system-^the  restraint  of  peculation  being  an  afair 
of  aa  many  wards,  as  though  the  bunch  of  keys  were  a  Bride^ 
well ! — ^how  much  licence  sanctioned  by  example !  Who  shall  woa«« 
der  if  the  confidential  servant,  permitted  by  evasions  to  stave 
the  payments  of  inc(mYenient  bills,  himself  ends  in  debt  ?  if 
tiie  wikitiDg  for  wages  capriciously  settled,  drive  him  to  kitchen 
nsnry,  to  the  pawnbroker,  and  *'  the  snapper  up  of  unconsidered 
tnflei^."  Or  suppose  your  house  a  pleasantly  convivial  one,  and 
that  among  the  dear  friends  you  draw  round  you,  some  are 
^kvated  from  time  to  time  (not  to  use  the  sharper  phrase  of  thQ 
Caudle  vocabulary)  into  courageous  eloquence  and  devoted  professiooa 
of  friendship.  You,  of  course,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  no  wai&ing 
Mathew,  ready  with  an  antidote,  whereby  a  virtue  is  manufactured 
at  an  instant's  warning  :-^no  Mistress  Ellis,  my  good  lady!  to 
deduce  all  the  possible  sins  and  grief  of  life,  trom  mj  Lord  Car«^ 
digan's  bugbear,  the  black  bottle.  Yet  if  Jeremy  your  maa-^-^ 
a  being  with  comparatively  so  few  pleasures  and  means  of  self« 
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vestrtuDt — presents  himself  "inhts  cups,"  how  breaks  out  your 
righteous  indignation  :  "  Drunkenness,"  says  eyery  wise  head  of 
a  family,  "is  what  I  can  never  look  over!"  Nor  should  you  : 
hut  are  you  always  true  enough  to  your  kind,  to  advert  to  the 
example  whence  the  habit  grew  ? 

Thm,  there's  gambling  : — these  outrageous  examples  reproduc- 
ing ibe  Mississippi  mania  of  Lauriston  Law  in  the  soberer  times  of 
a  Joseph  Hume  and  a  Sir  Peter  Laurie  ;  and  which  furnish  us  with 
"  Ballads  of  Berkeley-Square,"  and  "  Diaries  of  the  Ennuye,^*  who 
so  late  was  Shoulder-knot  in  ordinary  to  the  Marchioness  of  Salis- 
bury, and  b  now  pretending  to  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Mar- 
chioness her  cousins  !  It  is  wicked,  doubtless,  in  our  gentry  of 
the  second  table  to  exchange  their  10  IPs  as  if  Crockford*s  was 
made  for  them :  It's  frightful  to  hear  of  cook-maids  investing 
thdr  savings  in  The  Rottenborough  Line,  and  hanging  themselves 
in  their  garters,  like  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey,  because  the  Grand 
MiAigatawny  Junction  can*t  get  its  bill — (such  tragedies  have 
been.)  But  in  this  are  you  wholly  guiltless,  my  Lords,  my  Gen- 
tiemen,  and  my  Brethren  in  business  ;  who  are  happily,  neither 
lords  nor  gentlemen  ?  When  your  winking  and  bHuking  '*  fel- 
lows" have  sate  up  four  nights  to  minister  fresh  pcu;ks  of  cards 
to  you — when  they  have  seen  your  tailors  rated  as  monstrosities  if 
they  ask  for  their  money,  while  they  have  been  sent  to  those  very 
same  tailors  to  borrow  for  you  the  cash  which  is  to  discharge  your 
debts  of  honour,— is  it  wonderful  if  they  also  beguile  their  vigils 
by  ^'  touching  a  card,"  or  if,  like  you,  losing  more  than  they  are 
worth,  they  •*  rdb  the  till  ?  "  Nor  must  poor  Betty  (at  the  instance 
of  any  anti-self-destructionist)  be  buried  at  a  cross-road  junction — 
•*  her  maiden  strewments"  denied  her : — tiU  it  can  be  proved,  that 
Betty's  mistress  has  not  shown  her  the  way  to  put  **  her  finger 
into  the  pie  "  of  risques  and  dividends,  of  par  and  premiums, — till 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  can  be  brought  to  prove  that  Betty  has  never 

paid  an  area-visit  in  the  house  of sharebroker — ten  years 

ago,  a  broken-down  merchant,  no  matter  in  what  lane,  of  what 
town,  but  to-day  a  magnate  of  Belgravia,  with  his  wife  in  her 
opera-box,  and  his  daughters  heralded  in  **  The  Weekly  CraixXew^^ 
as  among  the  loveliest  debutantes  of  the  season. 

Ay,  you  may  take  it  as  you  please  ;  yourselves  proclaim  the 
severance  of  your  interests  from  those  of  your  attendants,  by  every 
inconsiderate  selfishness  which  appetite  can  plan,  and  every  idle 
example  which  luxury  can  furnish  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all,  the  fact 
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remains  unaltered,  that  the  family  is  still  the  family.: — a  maohineol 
which  you  are  the  mainspring  !  And  though  my  Mrs.  BeU  may  and 
does  unfairly  pay  fior  the  rapacity  of  Lady  Salisbury  in  the  disturlK 
ance  of  our  **  establishment  ;*' — and  though  the  chariot  wheels  of 
our  good,  weary,  red-faced  maid-of-aU-work  '^drive  more  heavily/' 
from  time  to  time,  so  often  as  some  sanguine  Betty  shall  flash,  her 
possible  gains  in^her  friend's  eyes  (sinking,  of  com-se)  the  distant^ 
but  no  less  possible,  garters, — I  will  never  belieye  but. that  in  the 
long  run  and  in  the  mass,  masters  are  senred  as  well  as  they  deserve 
to  be  ;  that  is,  order  by  order,  decency  by  decency,  intelligenceky 
intelligence,  trust  by  trust,  kindliness  by  kindliness.  I  shall  be 
answered,  I  know,  by  certain  well-worn  assertions. :  such  as  that 
'*  taking  p»eople  out  of  their  proper  sphere,"  means  **  takhig  liber-^ 
ties," — ^that  indulgent  mastership  means  impudent  and  carelesa 
service.  Now,  to  have  had  liberties  taken  with  one  is  doubtless 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  conscience  of  ''the  genteel.'-  An  over 
familiar  phrase  is  a  deadly  sin,  so  exquisitely,  do  we  measure  the 
proprieties  of  our  own  language  !  a  too  hot  self-assertion  not  to  be 
forgiven  by  personages  so  impeccably  noieek  as  we,  when  our  owsl' 
performances  are  called  in  question  !  Bot  I  would  of  the  two  bear 
this  load, — ^heavy  and  humiliating  and  full  of  alarm  as  it.  is, — tb^ 
ther  than  the  slight  self-reproach  of  feeling  that  I  had  negleetedsiy 
responsibilities  in  the  exaction  of  my  entire  claims, — that  1  had 
expected  one  less  advantageously  placed  for  the  cultivation  of  self- 
restraint  than  myself,  to  exceed  me  in  perfection  of  duty, — that:  I 
had  set  an  example  of  hardness  of  heart  and  self-indulgenoe,  of 
treason  to  tnith,  and  want  of  faith  in  the  future  as  better  than  the 
present,  to  those  over  whom  circumstanices  had  set  me.  ... 

**  Here's  cant  and  compion-place  with  a  vengeance^  I  '*  cries  some 
lover  of  household,  discipline  and  human  freedom.  .Good,  sir,  I 
clainEi  my  Cry  ;  as  you  claim  yours.  And  common-place  may  some- 
times be  the  wisdom  of  ages — ^if. one  .only  dared,  say  as  much.' 
But,  however,  one  instance  is  sometinies  worth  pi^es  of  flat  asser- 
tion and  flat  denial ;  and,  since  we  have  .been  talking  so  muoh  of 
late,  of  airs  in  areas  and  pantry  pretension,.-  f  ladies'  maids  with 
'<  speculation  in  their  eyes" — and  lords'  gentlemen,  as  flowing  in 
their  language  as  though  they  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  mako 
up  bouquets  in  The  Morning ,  for  uxe 

^  wisest,  virtaousesty  discreetest,  best  " 
of  opera  management  and  managers,  let  me  beg  to  put  forwjar4 


A  vuA  »<»  THi  -mms  MEvm  ttAiUft. 


In  cffidmee  (and  by  waj  «£'dO(iitt§<A  dull  iWiiwil) «.  mm  «My 
if  A  BtBtll  &oek, 

Eveiy  otte  faM  (Kine  fcri  poMMencm ;  ttid  tku  #lo«k  (ft  tire  doUat 
Otiimii  dook,  ttade  in  mum  little  quAi&t  town  (rf  tiie  Blaek  Forairt) 
Imppened  to  h%  tb£  treaBure  bebngiiig  to  tke  -attmidaat  aad 
Mend  of  ene  of  year  wmuobting  Lofidoa  Writers  (a  telation  of  my 
Mf»»B9U'B^nr),whoi8tiflrtdiigoiiti^i7e«Mfei  liear.  TbeoiritetiB 
a  GemiMi^  and  the  dock  talked  to  him  of  hm)jie%  fie  is  8<MiiethJii|{ 
of  a  meehaftiat,  and  eonld  take  to  t»eeeii  and  clean  It  himself  :-»• 
'twas  the  apple  of  Ins  eye,  ilk  short.  Now  ohabee  threw  witiilil 
the  tange  of  this  kind  ^reatore's  ttifiiltiy  ttbther  poor,  B<»ambliiig 
AttAor ; — an  Irish  yonth  )  who^  homeleds,  helpless,  and  wi^out  A 
ration  in  the  w orid  (his  on^  hroihttr  katifig  he^  k)Bt  in  sMp- 
wreokmany  yean  before),  had  oome  toLohd^  to  tty  the  beggarly 
trade  of  letters — bad  been  stricken  by  coiistuttpti<m,  when  scarcely 
twenty-two,  and  had  lain  down  to  die,  stowly^  m  the  iSaHa^ofiunh 
I  have  nerer  heard  of  a  lonelier  dasOk  f  imd  il  Umc)  sii^,  in  hm^ 
don,  as  I  dare  sity  yon  know-^not  readily  to  be  palled  with.  Ix»tt 
isid  dreary  were  the  hours  of  etery  day  ^Mid  ^  every  night  whiim 

poof  ^ ^  inilst  no^ds  pass  wi^Kmt  aHy  &ne,  toTe  his  attendant, 

to  speak  to.  But  *<tho  mmiMar''  afor^dttld,  Whd  went  to  and  fro^ 
(often  of  his  own  accord)  hit  on  A  tafe  cmnpt^on  fof  the  bed^ddMi 
yoitth,  '«  his  little  clock/'  So  he  took  it,  and  he  nailed  it  ^  by 
4he  bedniide,  that  iU  tiny  toice  laight  talk  to  ^  poor  wasted 
^Mature  the  long  night  througb-^<Hllid  gr^at>  greati  they  aesni^ 
me,  was  the  eoznfort  thereof. 

I  am  teDing  the  ^de  rin^y  t  A^t  td  mite  it  tip  for  efi^  (As 
London  magaaine  writers  I  hute  hoard  cempt&ined  rf,  af e  too  apt 
to  do).-^Wen,  ftfter  lingering  thiwgk  the  urid^wiiMf ,  the  loiiely 
Hufferer  died.  The  burial  was  to  be  afitai^ed,  his  scanty  handled 
of  papers  to  be  sealed  tip  afid  sent  hel^  $  the  few  fagged  wreokft  of 
las  wardfobe  (ihey  had  bnt  j«et  hnid  mtk)  le  be  ^^ributed  thef0} 
-^'-tauSL  **  the  Imriliar/'  of  c<rarM|  to  f^«laim  Ids  ««pfinnpted  km. 
*'Biit,"  said  he^  With  H  TOty  dolcfol  Aicey  to  the  person  I  heikMl 
m«atiok&  ihe  sad  story,  «*  I  shtdl  fistef  llkh«  ttny  ptcadiire  in  my 
eiock  nHM«  ;  I  shaU  alwajv  thiidc  ^^  podf^  dying  mani  " 

If  a  piece  of  tmo  feei&g  like  lUii**«K)ne  aniongst  M»rasaild»  we 
conld  all  tell — does  not  Amount  to  a  pllft  fdf  Itsir  l^on^erAllMi  ol^4 
class  it  is  somewhat  too  much  the  fashion  to  mistrust  and  ridicule  ; 
does  not  encourage  a  hope  that  the  faidts  of  domestic  serrants  may 
WfMher  i]«nf  tiMft  th^uri ;  «Mr  it»  itaeh,  m^m  oAi^y  feadud^ 


Wktf  tiMt»»  sir,  I  im  ittnAi  mo  had  betUr,  ^kh  the  iMist  pdmUb 
ftdo,  set  otn*Whea4tt<Mie0  and  our  Babbages  to  oontmo  thoto  ailio^ 
ftMton  **  bew^n  of  wood'  asd  drawers  of  water/'  whicb  the  brilliaiit 
Bditor  of  the  JSamnimt  de«cribed  to  wbimsieaDj,  some  year* 
Ug^  And  tke  sooner  wo  bear  <<ettM^,"  **  stop  her  I'*  **$H 
on  4»hsad !  "  and  Mke  now  Cries,  in  our  kneading  trongba  and 
prirate  cbambem-'^^e  better  will  it  be  for  oar  peace,  order^  and 
ttntual  good  nndemtanding ! 


TO-DAY. 


Thh  most  gtriking  fdaturo  in  the  present  day  {{m  more  than 
that  €^«  railways  erren)  is  the  utter  ehaos  into  which  all  previously 
leceiTed  prinoiples  and  opinions  ure  reduced.  There  is  no  recog- 
insed  "  rule  of  faith«"  All  that  for  eighteen  hwadred  years  served 
the  wwld  for  moral  principles  are,  as  it  were»  withdrawn  from 
oifenktion,  to  be  t^esolved  afresh  into  their  elem^its,  and  prove 
tliBur  aathority  ;r-^tbey  nsMSt  speak  inteu^pUy  in  the  dialect  of 
tihday,  or  the  spirit  that  is  in  them  will  not  appeal  to  the  hearts 
and  wants  of  men — wiH  not  serve  them  to  diape  their  coiuLuct  by 
i&  the  dashing  of  intorests  and  ike  tunnoil  of  active  life*  Every 
day,  every  hour,  is  for  each  one  of  us  £lled  with  passionate  details 
wlueb  huny  us  aloi^  without  our  seeing  too  oleariy  whither  they 
lead,  and  it  needs  something  stronger^  larger  than  iheyf  all  sym- 
pathising, aU  pearvadini^  to  form  a  rde  of  life  to  which  we  majr 
each  one  of  ua  eontinually  resort  in  all  seasons  of  perplexity  and 
diffieidty ;  nothing  ^ne^nded,  nothing  of  limited  sympathy,  nothing 
in  abort  that  is  u^arian  will  answer  the  requirea«nta  ^a  rule  to 

£iide  and  oounsei  AUr  men  in  the  varied  phaaea  of  i^isb  as  it  is 
iFoloped  in  eaoh# 

'Ew  the  last  thfea  hnadned  yeara  men  hate  been  breakijB^  loose 
from  the  rock  to  which  aforetime  they  wore  imdiored,  and  haxe 
ieiot?ed  themsolf  as  into  aeeta  wid  religions^  and  shadoa  of  rdigion 
and  no  reUgieoyench  one  trying  to  ecnstmiot  an  ark  ihr  the  saving 
of  his  own  soul  out  of  the  vnreck  and  fragments  of  other  systems^ 

To  bring  mattera  to  this  pass^  prino^es  kavB  been  at  Work 
niniii^.  tiioygb  no^  Axfinitcly  beiaing  on  »ond  and   religioas 


2t4  TO-DAT. 

qaestaoDB,  hare  had  a  grand  influeiice  in  Ininging  the  minds  of  men 
to  dieir  actoal  state  of  discontent  and  expectation.     The  practical 
repablicaniam  of  commerce,  the  collision,  the  increased  aetiWtj  of 
men's  mode  of  life,  has  broken  down  the  barriers  between  all 
classes,  bringing  eyeij  manner  of  men  into  contact  with  each  other, 
so  that  ther  haye  graduallj  learned  to  regard  all  things  in  a  more 
general  fi^ht.     Dogmas,  which  haye  long  been  presenred,  cat  and 
dried  in  tne  hortus^iccus  of  sermons  and  moral  essays,  haye  no 
longer  any  effect,  howeyer  ingeniously  applied  ;  right  and  wrong 
haye  not  changed  their  nature,  but  they  are  found  to  be  more 
relaiwe  than  positive,  and  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  sharp 
sweeping  denunciations  and  yague  assertions  hitherto  layished 
upon  them.     Men  haye  begun  to  pcrceiye  that  there  is  a  truth,  a 
ride  on  which  it  asserts  its  claim  to  humanity,  in  what  is  wrong  as 
well  as  in  that  which  calls  itself  right.     Points  that  were  on'ce^  of 
yital  interest  and  objects  of  the  most  bigotod  partizaoship,  are 
become  matters  of  indifference,  and  though  the  attainment  of 
"unity"  and   "the  uniyersal  brotherhood  of  humanity"  is  still 
the  philosopher's  stone  of  morality  ;  yet  the  centre  of  indifference, 
the  common  ground  on  which  all  men  meet,  is  widening  eyery 
day.     Men  are  daily  mq^e  ready  to  sacrifice  their  little  pet  par« 
terres  of  priyate  speculation,  and  allow  them  to'  merge  into  the 
general  life  of  the  whole  ;  men  do  not  as  yet,  perhaps,  quite  loVe 
their  neighbours  as  themselyes,  but  neither  do  they  quite  hate 
them  so  much  for  not  being  after  their  own  likeness.    Controyersy 
on  isolated  points  of  doctrine  does  not  flourish.     Men  have  too 
much  at  stake  in  these  days  to  have  the  heart  to  play  at  logic,  or 
quibble  in  syllogisms.     They  haye  no  guide,  oyerseer,  nor  ruler ; 
the  old  faith  in  which  their  fathers  dwelt  has  vanished  from  them, 
they  may  no  longer  lead  their  lives  by  it ;  they  are  encamped  in 
the  wilderness, — "  gone  forth,  not  knowing  whither  they  went,** 
and  their  numbers  are  daUy  increasing.     All  recognised  sects  are 
gradually  losing  their  hold ;    "  Grown  old  and  ready  to  vanish 
away,*'  is  the  device  inscribed  on  each  ;  imto  none  of  them  is  it 
given  to  have  "the  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods."     There 
is  no  room  in  them  for  the  mighty  heart  of  humanity  to  take 
refuge.     "This  place  is  too  strait  for  us,''  said  i^e  sons  of  the 
prophets  in  the  days  of  Elisha  ;  we  are  tli6  children  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  it  is  the  cry  of  men  now, 

Ofaly  a  very  little  while  since  Mr.  Newman  and  his  company 
entered  the  Catholic  chtirch  ;  he  has  examined  long  and  well,—** 
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be  Ji|ui.look^  to  tho  right  hand  ^d  to  .the  left,  and  .finallj  has 
in/ide  Ai5." venture. of  faith.*'  It  is  the  grown  man  trying  to 
return  to  the  past  and  take  shelter  th^,  instead  of  pressing 
<mfoard$  ;  he  has  endeavoured  to  "  become  as  a  little  chUdJ"  if 
80,  be  he  may  therebj  attain  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  but  child- 
hood is  a  blessing  only  once  in  a  lifetime*  '/How  can  a  man 
enter  a  second  ti^pe  into  ..his  Qiqther  s  womb  and  be  born  ?"  The 
unkno^ngy  loving,  all-believing  heart  of  a  little  child  can  never 
return  again.* 

A  hundred  and  thirty  Jews  were  baptized  into  Christianism  the 
other  di^ ;  thej  came  out  of  their  old  faith,  hiding  to  fix^A.  a 
larger  .room;  ai^ongst  us. . 

A]|  men  ^are  waiting  and  expecting  they  know  not  what ; 
ihey  are  .waiting  as  ",  those  that  watph  for  the  .day." 

Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  the  world  was  waiting  a^we  are 
waiting  now  ;  the  old  forms,  the  old  beliefs  had  lost  their  power  ; 
nuen  were  without  God  in  the  world,  and  the  sense  of  iheii^  deso- 
kteness  pressed  heavily  upon.them.  One  came  and  said,  ''  Fol- 
low HE.  '  It  is  written  of.  Him  that  he .  knew  their  hesjrts,  and 
for  more  than  a  thousand  yean  men  have  felt  Him  to  be  their 
guide. 

If  in  these  days  one  would  arise  w^o  could  gather  together  in 
one  the  hearts  and  aspirations  of  all  men,  who  should  be  able  to 
speak  peace  to  him  that  is  far  off  and  to.him  that  is  near,  who  could 
know  pur  hearts,  and  make  articulate  all  that  is  now  struggling  in 
human  souls,  ip^o  is  there  who  would  not  **  arise  and  follow  Him  ?  " 

G.  E.  J, 


HOW  THE  MBBCHANT'S  CLERK  TURNED  CAB-DRITER, 

AND  FOUND  HDCSSLF  OK  TBB  BOAD  TO  FORTUNE. 


iT.ia  only  iieQessaxy  to  step  from  the  squares  in  the  vieinity  of 
the  .Edgeifare-road,  to  the  streets  adjacent  to  ihem,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  no  painting  of  isMgination  is  necessary  to  depict  such 
a  home  as  that  to  which  I  am  about  to  introduce  the  reader.  Half- 
way down  BiMrlow-street  is  ■  Court :  an  archway  not  much 
higher,  and  not  at  all  wider  than  an  or^Knary  haU-door,  leads 
through  a  passage,  apparently  over  cellars  (it  Is  boarded  and  hollow, 
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and  shdtoft  tluMtei^gl^-M-ymi  pMft  aleB|^  4t)^9  to-a  ^raaail  ewtt^ 
not  maeli  aqfoarap  tboR  a  Loiid(m  back  jara,  siBTMmded  bj  tall, 
time:blaekaied  hooteey.wiiidowlesft  and  mutflaled>  with  siindfy^ii^ 
jeetioBB  and  iifegidaritiefl  in  their  stapoofewe^  Ifketlie  eisteim 
chimneya-  of  ^M-^Mbioned  fana-^uMe.  Tbe  doom  of  these  kouaea 
Btand  opeifr  tbroagb  the  cb^earieat  Higkt-*-ikero  ia  oolki&g  in-them  to 
steal — ^the  staira  T^tAiont  balusters^  and  btekeiv  away  in^  pladea» 
have  heenk  tak^i  pieee-meal  by  tbe  wretebed  inbabttaBta  for  Are- 
wood,  and  the  remainder  is  so  rotted  with  age  and  filth>  as  only  to- 
afford  a  preearions  footing.  In  many  instaneea  yon  may  see  through 
chinks  and  loose  boards^  from  the  garrets  to-  the.  cellariiy  while 
every  attic  is  an  observatory,  admitting  not  on||f  a  yiew  of  tho- 
heayens,  but  the  fireo  access  of  its  elementdl  rigotffs ;  ^in,  and 
wind,  and  snow^  beat  throagh  these  apertures,  ai^  xemdeir  it  but  a  ' 
moek^  for  the  wretch  within  its  waUs  to  congrattttote  himseif  on 
haying  i^  reof  oy^  his  head*  These  honses  are  1^  In  ten^aieiitB ; 
no  lodger  has  more  than  one  room,  and  in  this  mietewBiit  froqiieiitlf 
happens  that  a  family  of  fiye  or  six,  sometimes-  more,  of  indOs* 
criminate  ages  and  sex,  father;  mother,  and  chSdren,  arelinng* 
Here  crime  herds  with  honesty  penary,  and  preft^^y  with  yirtuiO 
yet  untainted ;  want  bids  the  one  seek  such  a  shelter,  debauchery  the  > 
other,  till,  by-and*bye»  theyirus  of  moral  contagion  ^[»«ads  tltfough 
the  community,  and  the  opposed  elements  thi^haiye  jostled  againl^  - 
each  oth«^  on  the  door^steps,  or  stairs-head,  shalee  hands  at  last 
in  fdUowship.  In  a  large  dilapidated  room  in  otte^of  these  honsea 
there  was  sitting,  one  dismal  night  in  the  Bec^nber  of  1840,'  a 
sad-looking  woman,  surrounded  by  four  pale,  half-famished  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  could  not  be  more  than  seyen  years  of  age  ;  a 
gaunt,  hunger-wasted  man,  paced  to  and  fro  the  floor,  which  creaked 
and  sunk  beneath  his  rapid  footsteps  ;  only  a  few  minutes  before 
he  lui4tbp(|Q|^l^  JA.  tihe  b^ipdje  of  straw,  oiv  n^if^hb  wifs  aa4 
children  were  sitting,  and  to  procure  which  he  liad  parted  at  the 
pawnbroker's  with  hid  last  waistcoat.  It  was  freezing  fkst,  the 
snow  lay  in  indurated,  dirty  heaps  in  the  close  court,  into  which 
light  soaroely  pa»etrate4  during  the  winter  moii^,  and  the  wind 
searched  throii^  eyery  aperture  of  the  craayteBemont,  till  the 
starved  4M^I  ilit-clothed  iAmates  shiyored  again*  Broopt  the  kei^- 
of  straw,a4eal  box,  low  stool,  and  crip^ed  tables  there  waa  ao* 
ftthuturo  in  the  place ;  the  burnt-out  ashes  of :  a  fire  remamed  in 
the  grate>  but  neither  wood  or  coal  appeared  to  renew  it,  and  iika<- 
inch  of  yellow  f«tid  candle  that  was  flaring  in  the  many  d^^aughilSv 
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whioh  iteidier  the  aj^icalRbn  of  brown  paper,  nor  lilie  protnuioa 
of  oldn^  thMi^k  the  broken  windows  could'  proTent^  wm  a- 
liuEor;  tfaat-aeemed  «  waste  when  no  employment 'was  going *oni 
After*  a^whUe  the  ehildven,  though  RU^^rless,  fdl  off  to  ^emt.and* 
the  moth^  laying  them  tide  by- side,  ooTered  them  with  her  ttBread- 
bare  cloak,  and  the  remnant  of  an  old  blankety  cai^^idljryaDd  with  as 
tender  a  giaoe  as  if  it  had  been  a  silken  coverlet  x.  then- she  kiMed 
them^  her  wan  lips*  trembling  with  more  than  a  blesehq;;  and*teaM« ' 
which  shfrdrank  in  silenoe  (lest  her  husband  shocdd  percwf^  tkeiii)c 
rolled  down  lier  cheeks  as  she  did  so.  Presently  she  rose,  im^ 
stepping  forward^  put  her  arms  about  the  man,  and  wkincMd'  to 
him  words  of  encouragement  and  hope ;  but  the  sight  of  her-wmni. 
and  alteredr  ooiiiiteiianee»  the'  cravmgs  of  ^  fiercer  hunger  withiiL 
himadf> «iidrthe- sight  of  his  unfed  duidreti^  made4iim  deaf  to>  aU 
othercoasiderationi^  and  putting  h«r  gently. from  him,  geniiy,  even- 
in  that  moment  of  keen  misery;  he  bade  her  sit  down^  wh^  ha 
endeaTiOBed  toprojeet  some  s^CTSerby  which  thcy  a^h^  esMp6 
statsralieEu  • 

"  Tha'situatioa  I  told  you  of  yesterday,"  he  rqoined*  M^-liB 
wife  placed  herself  onee  more  beside  her  little  ones,  **  therpiFOfr^ 
peetiu  of  which  aeoned  absolute^  written  to  suit  me,  and  ijbieed 
in  ihe«geiit*a  window  for  ^e  very  purpose  of  my  seeing  it,  la'^ot. 
yet  fiUed  up ;  but  the  man  is  a  hard  iMurgainer,  and  wiQ  not  afibrd 
me  a  word  of  infcamation  respecting  it,  unless  I  first  put  down  hia' 
fee  of  £t6  slu31ija|^s«" 

''AlasT'  said  the  wamao,  castmg  her  h^eless  gUmfcerouild' 
tbaroeni,  the  cold  emptiness  of  which  made  her  ahudd«s  *<  we  ■ 
have  noting  left  that*  would  bring  thai  sim." 

'*  And  fx  want  of  it,''  resumed  the  man,  **  yuu^  and^  1,^  aad 
our 'childr^  may  perish." 

<<Le1»us.%hawe:patienee  e  Uttib  kmger/'  said  the  womaH  Mftly ; 
"  they  say  at  the  worst  things  mend,  and  stirely/they  ^aiiHiAibe 
much  worse  with  us  tihaa  now.^' 

"  Patieaeer'  interrupted  her  husband, ''  what  haa  it^done  £E«r 
us..i*MrhfKi  will'it  ^da  for  us  ?  I  was  a  fool  not:  to  take  that  yilkin 
M'Gill's  advice,  for  then  at  least  our  home  woi:id' not  have  been 
brotok  up;*  and  you  and  the  dukbrea.  would  havoihaidttbed lelie 

«  Oh4  ihaadk  God  rather,"  exdaimed  the  wonttsi)  '*  ilftt|i:yo«' 
are  still  ridi  in'integrity.    What  are  such  comforts- ■in<^cempariseB 
witii4he>k>saol  ai^honestheart?"  And  she  once  me^  a|^ieadked 

Q  2 
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and  put  her  aim  tenderly  about  him.  <'  Ah !  you  are  cold/'  sh^ 
siud^  as  in  spite'of  his  contmued  exercise  she  found  he  trembled. 

**  N6  wonder,"  he  replied,  ahnost  harshly  ;  "  we  haye  had  no 
fire  to^ay,'  and  my  feet  got  wet  through  when  I  went  out  for — 
for  our  bed  just  now — ^and  then  you  forget  I  have  less  on  me  by  a 
waistcoat  than  I  wore  yestorday." 

**  True/ dearest !"  said  the  woman,  without  seeing  or  appearing 
to  see,  the  selfishness  that  coloured  his  complaints,  or  wounding 
the  egoism  of  his  ^evances  by  setting  her  own  in  opposition  to 
them.' 

**  Here  haye  I  been/'  continued  the  man,  "  eighteen  months 
out  ef  einployment,  and  ever  more  to  find  it  in  my  own  class  or 
calling  is  impossible!  What  respectabl(3  person  woidd  treat  with  a 
man  vn  garments  thread-bare  as  these,  and  who  wears  his  *  coat 
buttoned  up  to  hide  his  worn  shirt  (clean  to  the  last,  though,  my 
poor  Kate)  and  want  of  waistcoat  ? " 

Oh!  do  not  giro  way  to  this  despondency,*'  murmured  the 
woman ;  *'  some  casual  employment  may  help  us  to  as  much  as 
win  replace  these ;  do  not  by  useless  murmurings  make  our 
misery  worsd';  recollect  that,  this  bitter  night,  there  are  crisatures 
worse  off  than  we  are— beings  wanting  even  a  bed  of  straw,  and 
the  shelter  of  such  a  roof  as  this.  Oh!  my  husband,  let  us 
endure  a  little  longer-^God  will  doubtless  hare  mercy  on  us,  and 
with  the  evil  make  a  way  to  escape.     Be  brave,  be  patient.'' 

The  man  gazed  at  her,  with  all  the  better  feelings  of  his 
nature  in  his  eyes,  and  clasped  her  to  his  heart  affectionately. 
Once  ttiote  she  had  recalled  him  from  the  brink  of  evil ;  for  the 
temptings  of  hunger  and  want  were  rapidly  undermining  his 
faith  in  good,  and  but  a  monient  before,  he  had  meditated,  almost 
calmly,  the  commission  of  a  crime  that,  if  even  undiscovered,  would 
have  lost  him  his  own  esteem,  and  rendered  him  the  slave  of  con- 
science ever  after. 

While  they  stood  thus,  a  noise  of  heavy  footsteps  shook  the 
st&irs  ;  and,  snatching  up  the  candle,  the  woman  hastened  to  the 
landing,  closing  the  door  of  her  aputment  behind  her,  as  if  to 
prevent  her  husband  following. 

Archer  stood  still,  wondering  what  occasion  took  her  from  the 
room,  when  the  sounds  of  mingled  beseechings  and  high  words 
reached  him,  and  a  moment  after  Kate  threw  open  the  do(H*,  and 
a  man  in  the  dx^ss  of  a  coal  p<Hier  appeared  at  it;  he  gazed 
round  with  a  sort  of  vacant  astonishment,  looking  from  the  tall 
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lean  man  who  confronted  him,  to  the  meagre  sleepers  on  their 
bed  of  straw,  and  drawing  the.  back  of  his  great  dirty  hand.acxoss 
his  eyes,  he  left  the  room  for  a  moment  and  returned  bringing  in 
about  a  peck  of  coals  in  a  baff ,  and  a  bundle  or  two  of  wood. 

''  Here,  take  them,  missus,  '  said  the  man,  "  and  Ood  forgive 
me  for  being  so  hard  to  you ;  I  will  bring  ye  in  hi^lf  a  hundred  in 
the  morning,  and  if  you  neyer  pay  me,  why  I  shall  be  non«  the 
worse  off  in  the  end." 

'*Eind,  generous  man!*'  exclaimed  Kate,  lifting  her  tearful 
eyes  to  his  rugged  countenance,  that,  even  through  its  mask  of 
coal  dust,  showed  full  of  beneyolence  and  pity. 

*/Tou  see  our  condition,  my  good  Mend,"  said  Ardier,  who 
faintly  comprehended  the  affair ;  **  we  are  poor,  but  not  unprin- 
cipled ;  the  yery  first  money  I  am  enabled  to  earn  you  shall  be 
paid  the  price  of  the  coal.  Yomr  disinterested  compassion  we  can 
neter  repay ;"  and  he  laid  his  thin  hand  in  that  of  the  poor  coal 
merchant,  and  wrung  it  with  a  sensation  of  deeper  gratitude 
than  he  had  oyer  felt  to  man. 

"  Forgive  me,  William,  for  not  telling  you  what  I  had  done," 
sidd  Mrs.  Archer ;  '*  I  knew,  when  I  requested  the  coals  to  be 
sent  to  me,  that  I  had  no  means  of.  paying  for  them.;  but  I  have 
been  promised  by  one  of  our  poor  neighbours  some  work  to-morrow, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  without  fire,  and  so  I  thought 
I  would  ask  trust  till  I  had  been  pi^d  for.it." 

«  Feed  your  children  first,  ma'am, "  interrupted  the  kind-hearted 
coal-man ;  ''  I  can  better  do  without  the  money  than  they  can 
food  ;  when  I  want  it  I'll  come  for  it ;"  and,  so  saying,  he  caught 
up  his  sack  and  shuffled  out  of  the  ro<mi.  Scarcely  had  he  been 
gone  ten  minutes — ^not  more  than  long  enough  for  Elate,  to  light 
the  fire,  all  the  while  making  his  generous  conduct  the  subje^  of 
grateful  paneg3rric — ^when  some  one  rapped  at  the  door,  and  a 
clean  ruddy-faced  woman,  whom  Mrs.  Archer  immediately  recog- 
nised as  the  person  to  whom  she  had  given  herordcr  at  the  coal 
store,  appeared  at  it,  with  a  basket  of  no  very  small  dimensions  in 
her  hand. 

"  Lord. love  you,  ma'am,"  exclaimed  the  woman,  "why  did'nt 
you  tell  me  how  badly  off  you  were  this  afternoon  ?  I  hope,  you 
wont  take  it  amiss — (for  there  was  something  that  spoke  out 
through  the  squalid  looks  and  poor  garb  of  Kate  Archer,  indicative 
of  a  different  sphere  of  life  from  what  her  humble  benefactress  was 
accustomed  to), — I  hope  you  won't  take  amiss  my  bringing  a  few 
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tkingB  farfhe  cliSdron ;"  and' she  deposited  the  basket  befove^e 
ighid  birt  bewildered  mother,  who-eotdd  only  thank  her  with  her 
team  ;  but  ttiie  poor  woman- waited  no  thanks  ;  ^she  hastened  to 
fill  the  kettle  with  ^wttter^  and 'Spread  out  upon  the  eoarse'but  clean 
table  the  stoves  she  had  brought  yt^  her — ^bread  and  tea  and  cold 
meat ;  and  ihen  at  hurt  Planing  io  her  busband*  Mrs*  Archer 
exdaboed-— 

''  Did  I  not  say  Ood  would  be  merciful  to  us  ?  How  ean  we 
i^ank  tids^kind  woman  and  her  husband,  who  havn  saved  *us  from 
anoihw  -ni^t  of  cold  and  hunger  V 

**  Oh,  ma'am,  if  you  «oi:dd  but  Iehow  how  warm- my  heart  feels, 
and  how  light*  and  happy  I  am,  you  would  know  I  dkb't  want 
tbaaksy-^bkss  you,  th^  pleasure's  worth  double  t^e  expense  ;  but 
what'  I  was  a  going  to  say  to  you^.if  so  be  your  good  gentleman 
won't  be  offHided,  is  ihis, — my  boy  Jem  has  cwne  home  very 
po6rly»  and  he-wants  somebody  to  take  his  j^e  for  two  or  three 
days, .'till  he  eomes  round  again.  Well,  It  isn't  that  the  ]^ace  is 
much,  but  then  three  and  sixpenoe  a  day  is  better  #iaa  nothing, 
4ind  my  boy  and  the  M  man '  thought  if  your  good .  gentleman 
could  driye,  it  'ed  be  better  than  sitting  in  doors  doing  nothing." 

''  But  what  is4t  lam  to  do^?"  -exelaimed  Aroher.  ^*  if  I  <Min  be 
^useltd  to  your  eon,  for  the  sake  of  bis  father's  Idndness  «nd  yours, 
I  i^aU  be  most  w^ing." 

*'  I  am  half  afraid,  now,  I  haye  be^i  too  bold,^'  ttnsw^ed  the 
-old  woman,  *'«nd  tiuit  when  I  ttiU  you,  you'll  quatr^'With  your 
'  bread  and  butter.     The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  Jem  drrres  a  cab." 

**  And  he  is  ill,  and  wants  seme  one  to  drire  it  for  himf "  >0ug- 
gested  Archer. 

'^Not'«zae%.so,  sir ;  there  «re  ffteaty  of  people  who  would 
diive  it  ^r  him,  and  be  glad  of  '^e  chance,"  rejoined  Jon's 
mfOther ;  **  but  we- thought  that  the-  air  and  the  ex^oi^,  and  your 
IHtle  children,  And  the  tlu^e  and  sizpoiee  a  day — •" 

**^1  flee,  I  see,"  intemqyted  Areher,  whose  cheeks  a  moment 
before  had  flushed  with  a  rebdlious  sense  of  degmdiatiott  at  the 
proposal,  **  and  will  accept  of  the  offer ;  tell  your  son  I  have  been 
aoeuelomed  to  driye  in  town,  and  will  be  yery  aarefiil  both  of  his 
carriage  and  horse^^."  The  children  gla^*  rose  up  to  their 
unezpeeted  eup|>er,  and  Ihe  good  woman  depaited  delighted  with 
the  eMofort-i^efaadeoafeiTed,  and  the  thanks  and  Uessings  of  tho 
distressed  couple.  It  was  now  Archer's  turn  to  inspirit  and 
reassure  his  wife,  who  knew  that  uothing  but  her  wants,  and 


ihose  of  kls  <}lMldi«D»  oould  have  detettmiiMd  liim  to  trample  uppn 
€my  prejudiooi,  and  pkek  up  thus  ho<)ily»  the  latent  f^e  elill 
rooted  in  his  heart ;  but  the  fire  kindled  ^y  the  bands  of  humble 
ohariij',  the  only  food  he  or  his  had  tasted  throi^h  the  day» 
provided  froBa  the  same  source,  had  read  a  homily  to  his  galled 
fpiiit,  that  had  suddenly  reduced  it  to  a  sense  oi^hk  true  duty,  and 
determined  him,  at  whatever  amount  of  humiliatioBt  to  cloae  with 
tha  prosent  oS&r. 

'<  You  have  indoed  proved  a  true*  pr^phet^  ^ata,"  he  added 
<X»»oluigly,  ''  I  shall  «oon  obtain  the  means  of  apptyin^  to  an 
•ligwt,  or  ^  advertising  for  scnnething  eiset  and  in  the  mean  time, 
there  is^  no  fear  of  my  bdng  reoo|piBed  hy  aaj  one  who  formerly 
knew  mo,  in  mok  a  gM^b,  and  su<^  a  callhig ;  but  beggars  must 
|lot  be  choosers  ;  so  bear  up,  my  poor  giil^  and  fitrit«  to  thinki  fis 
you  reminded  me  just  now,  that  it  is  all  for  iStie  best*" 

Kate-rose  «early  the  next  morning,  and  pvepi^red  her  husband's 
InreakfiMt  bef<N*e  he  alarted  to  his  novel  oceupation,  and  long 
indeed  did 'the  hotfs  seem  till,  his  retttmi  Ho  .^unused  had  ahe 
lat^y  been  to  pass  a  day  withoat  seeing  him.  It  was  late  in 
4he  evening  when  he  oame  home ;  the  children  had  gone  to  bed, 
not,  however,  supperless ;  and,  thanks  to  the  po(»r  coahoan,  a 
fire  weicomed  him,  and  made  oeo^araiively  eheerM  #  litUe 
space  about  the  hearth. 

After  his  first  rgreetings  with  his  wife,  Areher  produoed  from 
his  peeket,  aot  kia  promised  di^'s  earnings,  tlu!>ee  and  si^qpenee, 
but  a  handsome  and  ^parently  Well-filled  purse,  the  contents  of 
which  he  proeeeded  t0  ^read  on  the  table,  requeefting  her  to  take 
•a  pencil  and  make  an  inventory  <^  them :  there  w^e  .eight  aove- 
iie^nSi  and  2701^  ia  Bank  of  Epgland  notes*  *^  And  now  let  me 
leH  yen  how  they  eafiie'into  ^y  hands,  Kate,"  said  Ardbw^  **  for 
you  are  looking  vefj  white  and  anxious*  I  took  "up  a  lady  and 
gentloBMkn  in  the  Strand,  who  desired  to  be  diiv^  to  Camden 
Qiomn^  and  yen  may  gness  my  agitation  when  I  found  that  the 
house  I  was  <»d]wed  to  set  tfaem  down  at,  was  elose  fay  that  man, 
M'ftill'««  I  did  Hot  wait  a  moment  after  I  had  received  my  fare, 
«xe^t  to  plUt  ^p  the  steps,  and  shut  the  doepi  but  drove  off  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Presently,  another  gentleman  hailed  me,  and 
in  luting  down  the  iMieps,  and  re-adjnstlng  ihe  cushion,  I  per- 
'oeived  between  it  and  Ihe  back  of  the  carriage  the  shining  tassel 
of  this  purse.  I  put  it  in  my  poeketi  «id  having  driven  this 
,|kasaenger  to  the  other  estreme  of  tewn>  I  inqulrod  of  a  policeman 
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wHat  I  ought  to  do  in  such  a  case,  but  without  telling  him  wkaf 
had  happened^  The  man,  who  perceired  I  was  not  much  an 
adept  at  mj  business,  infonned  me  the  place  for  such  deposits 
was'  Somerset  House,  where  I  immediately  droye,  but  the 
offi<$e  was  shut  up,  so  that  nothing  remains  but  to  keep  possession 
of  it  fill  to-morrow  morning,  when  I  shall  take  it  there  the  first 
thing."  And  this  man,  who  but  the  previous  eyening  had  been 
tempted  bj  his  poyerty  to  canyass  within  himself  the  propriety  of 
robbing  in  defence  of  his  starving  wife  and  children,  now  that  he 
h£(d  to  all  appearance  this  money  at  his  mercy,  felt  no  other 
feeling  with  regard  to  it,  but  anxiety  for  its  restoration  to  the 
owner ;  but  then  he  had  the  present  means  of  honestly  promding 
bread  for  them.  Having  carefully  taken  the  numbers  of  the 
notes,  and  the  amount  of  the  whole,  the  poor  cab-driver  and  his 
wife  lay  down  on  their  wretched  pallet. 

The  e£^  of  air  and  labour  was  soon  evident  in  the  sound  sleep 
of  the  man,  nor  was  Kate,  who  had  also  been  hard  at  work  during 
the  day^  long  in  following  his  example.  Considerably  after  mid- 
night, or  rather,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  the  creaking 
of  the  old  stairs,  the  noise  of  heavy  footsteps  in  the  room,  and  the 
flashing  of  suddeui  lights  awakened  Kate,  who  cowered  closer  to 
her  husband  on  perceiving  three  or  four  men  standing  by  them  ; 
Archer,  however,  instantly  sprang  up,  and,  after  a  moment  or  two, 
recognised  the  person  of  tiie  coal-dealer,  who  regarded  him  with  & 
very  rueful  expression  of  face  ;  and  beside  him  a  police-officer,  and 
the  gentleman  whom  he  had  driven  the  day  before  to  Camden 
Town:  The  latter,  who  did  not  discover  his  loss  till  some  hours 
after  it  had  occurred,  immediately  applied  to  a  magistrate,  and 
obtained  the  assistance  of  a  very  intelligent  police-officer,  who, 
having  fomid  out  the  number  of  the  cab  from  the  keeper  of  the 
Camden  Town  toll-gate,  proceeded  to  the  various  coach-stands,'  and> 
after  some  difficulty,  succeeded  in  hunting  out  the  owner  of  \h& 
one  in  question.  Poor  Archer  immediately  comprehended  the 
meaning  of  their  visit,  and  after  his  first  involuntaiy  feeling  of 
annoyance  and  humiliation  at  the  outrage  offered  to  his  poverty, 
by  their  unceremonious  entrance  to  his  wretched  home,  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  you  have  suffered  so  many  hours'  anxiety 
about  your  piffse ;  I  assure  you  I  have  been  as  anxious  to  restore  it 
to  you  as  you  could  be  to  recover  it,  and  went  for  that  purpose  to 
Somerset-house  yesterday  afternoon ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  waa 
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after  office  hours,  so  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  retain  it  till 
thc^  m<»ming,  when  I  intended  taking  it  there  the  first  thing.'* 

He  then  handed  the  inyentoiy  of  its  contents  to  the  gentleman, 
and  produced  the  purse.  The  latter  looked  from  the  man  round 
his  miserable  abode,  with  undisguised  interest  and  commiseration ; 
and,  after  thanking  him  sincerelj  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
acted,  and  apologising  for  entering  his  place  and  disturbing  his 
family,  he  laid  his  card  on  the  table,  requesting  Archer  would  call 
at  the  address  on  the  following  morning,  and  pressed  into  the  poor 
man's  hand  a  note  for  fiye-and-twentj  jK>unds,  delicately  saying 
that  it  was  not  offered  by  way  of  rewarding  his  honesty,  for  he 
felt  that  would  be  to  insidt  him,  but  as  a  tnfling  assistance  in  his 
unhappy  circumstances,  which  he  could  not  think  were  self-induced. 
Overwhelmed  with  gratitude  and  astonishment,  Archer  could  only 
clasp  the  hand  of  the  generous  man,  and  stammer  forth  broken 
thanks  on  behalf  of  himself  and  children,  while  the  poor  coal-man 
delightedly  exclaimed — 

**  Didn't  I  say,  sir,  it  was  all  right,  and  that  if  he  had  got  the 
money  you  were  sure  of  it  ?" 

.**  You  didf  indeed,  my  good  fellow,"  answered  the  gentleman, 
who  had  heard  from  him  as  they  came  along  the  history  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Archer;  **  and  to  prove  that  such  conduct  as  yours 
rarely  goes  unrewarded,  even  temporally,  you  must  let  ine  be  the 
means  of  repaying  you  your  kindness  to  this  distressed  family, — I 
mean  so  far  as  money  can  repay  it ;"  and  the  stranger  absolutely 
f<HPced  upon  the  honest  coal-dealer  a  five-pound  note»  The  services 
of  the  officer  were  rewarded  afterwards,  and  the  party  left  ■■ 
Court. 

The  feelings  of  Archer  and  his  wife  may  be  imagined ;  palpably, 
indeed,  the  finger  of  a  merciful  Providence  appeared  throughout 
the  transaction,  and  their  gratitude  and  happiness  were  in  propor- 
tion to  the  exigence  and  hopdessness  of  their  past  situation.  For- 
tunately the  next  morning  Jem  the  cabman  was  well  enough  to 
restune  his  box,  and  his  first  job,  by  order  of  Mr.  Worthington  (the 
owner  of  the  lost  purse),  was  to  drive  Archer  to  his  hotel  in  the 
Adelphi,  but  not  before  the  latter  had  spent  some  of  the  25L  in 
redeeming  his  own,  his  wife's,  and  his  children's  $ipparel ;  so 
that,  though  wan  and  meagre,  he  now  looked  respectable  in 
appearance,  and  his  features,  freed  from  the  hard,  care-drawn 
expression  misery  had  impressed  them  with,  even  prepossessing. 
Not  contented  with  having  relieved  the  present  necessities  of 
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Axclier's iMaily, .l£r.  WortkingionL htd. imAgmed ^atiamoogsdiiis 
conaeetioDft  he  lAight  possiblr  AeTfe  him  tnore  effeotuailj  ;  >  Imd 
thougkdiift  itibouj^t  mw  a  mene  impiiiM  «t  firBt»  it  hadoiow  bdoome 
a  detjgmiwatioiiy.flliopld^tlie  poorona&'fl  prMous  faistoiy  hamt  him  0ut 
in  beKwriBghiTn  deierring  A  it*  ThiB  iraajsoon  toid ;  he  Jwd  been  a 
dctkior  many  yeani  in  acommmal  iiwae  in  ihe  isity,  the  pan- 
4}i]MJt<iKf  iHuch,  when  dying,  had  atooi^y  no&mm&aAoA  him  to  the 
jMtice  of  hia  nephew  and  fueooiaor ;  but  t^iis.  peiaM»w  who  4;hoiight 
.iiiDB0X)f  fbefiaeiidingwime  aUy  of  his.own,  thim  in  afltMidiBg  to  a 

*  4ead  iBan's  wsBhes,  foary  shordy  afibeimnuNb  iofonaed  him  ^the 
Jiad  ne.luither  .ocoasion  for  la&  'services.  As  soon  «aa  he  had  a 
little  ihook  off  the  efieota  of  this  tuidden  and  undesoppedoTent^iie 
«adeaveiBed .tO'-obtam janother;sitiiatioii ;  but' whether (inoMler ; to 
ooiiser  ins  .'Own  i^jnsttoe)  ids  date  etnployer  had  seer^tly  ifivead 
nttnovm  to  his.diiiadvftTiiaffl,  or  '^bat  the  mene  fiiet  <>f  his  hmg 
saddealy  dismissed  £nim  'an  <empkiyment  in  which  he  had  beoi  so 
long  established,  was  in  itseLf  sufficient  to  oinate  «aiifiiHons 
to  &  discredit,  'all  his  efforts  wove  miamiling. 

Put  off  with  promises  from  month  to  month,  his  'flitueitioa  at 
.length  became '80  desperate,  Ihat  want  stared  /him  in  the  face. 
At  this  jmKtnre  he  was  persuaded  by  the  landlofd  <£  the  house  ^e 
rented,  tsr  apply  to  a  loan  eoetety  for  such  a  sum  of  money  as  would 
;enaible.h]m  to  keep  on  a  fow  weeks  longer,  having  «^  faith  in 
theassoranees  of  (so  called)  Mends*  who  rathw  than  own  iheir 
hmkiSd^ioMxre  hm,  or  the  dbagraeablefact  that  they  would  not, 
.«ooatinifted.his  susprntse  indefimteiy,<and  added  to  the  iBoenVenience 
and  wvetehoditesB  of  his  situation.  This  man,  whese  name  was 
M'Gill,  was  manager  of  the  society  to  which  he  recommended  his 
tenant,  andiuiher  h^iended  him,(aaAroher  bdieyed)  by  render- 
ing any  eeenrity  hut  his  o«m  unneosssary,  infitnimng  him  that  his 
name  was.oS-stf^ictsfU .at  th»  oflke,  «nd  Ardver  beeaaie  a  debtor 
for  ten  poonds.     After  a  fow  weeks  the  unhi^py  man  foimd  it 

.  was  impossiUetOi  keep  up-  las  wsailrly  payments,  for  ezo^t  oeoa- 
aional  employment  in  >c<^pytng  for  a.  lawyer  whom  ho^toew,  he  had 
no  means  of  oamiegia  shiOling ;  and  now  ikA  apparent  disinterested- 
ness of  his  landbid  more  stret^^  OTinoed  itself,  and  he  kindly 
iinfenned  him  that  he  need  net  foar  being  troubled  by  the  society 
rfor  the  nsoney,  as  he  would  prevent  all  that.  About  this  time, 
howeyer,  the  alteuation  in  the  manager's  style  of  living  and 
a{^ieaiattee»  his  gig^  aaddle-horse,  eottage  out  of  town,' and  certain 
building. speeula<ioos  in  whioh.he  wsMongeged,  d&sw  upon  him 
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the  tNMspieioBB  of  his  peHner8,'ttid  a  rigid  Mfutmj  of  las  Aceounts 
took  place,  and  it  then  tiHned  out  that  through  the-  commrreace 
of  the-eecretarj,  who  was  a  cpefflur^  ^of  his  own,  he  had  robbed 
tiiem  n^hile  in  o^ee  of  sometlsDg  orer  a  l^ousand  pounds.  No 
redjress  was  left  to  them  hut  to  getrid  Of  him,  which  they  did  as 
^Qidiij  as  possible  t  but  even  by  so  doing  thej  had  not  destrejed 
Ms-power  to  injure  and  swindle  them,  an  instanoe  of  which 'we 
maj  gire  in*  hifr  conduct  to  Archer.  His  debt,  in  realty,  had  never 
appewedon'the  society's  books,  and  perhaps  H*Gillwotdd  have 
>idlowed  it  to  hare  gone  beyond  the  twcSre  months  agreed  on  for  its 
repayment,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  a  small  sum  of  ttoney 
•harog  'been  aent  to  Mrs.  Archer  by  a  relative,  wh»^  ctreitm- 
'fttance'COBang  to  M'Gili's*  ears,  he  thought  it  woald  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  get  some  of  it ;  accordmgly  he  called  on  Ar^er, 
Mid'produeing  the  account  said,  in  a  sort  dF'^ff4mnd  way  ■■ 

''Archer,  you  owe  the  Loan  Society  in  Ba&er  «tareet  ten 
pou0ds«  sixteen  aaid  fouiwpence,  witii  fines,  do  you  nott" 

•**  You  weE  know  I  do,"  answered  Archer. 

*•  Well,**  he  said,  "  pay  me  down  eight  pounds  acnd  I  yiW.  give 
you  a  receipt  for  the  whole  amount." 

But  the  poor  clerk,  who  had  heard  of  his  unprincipled  conduct, 
saw  at  once  the  dishonesty  of  the  offer,  and  rejected  it. 

**  No,"  he43iud,  **  I  will  neitiier  be  dishonest  myself  nor  abet  it 
in  others  ;  I  owe  the  ten  pouiuU^  to  the  society,  and  will  pay  it  as 
jsoea  as  0ir^  it.be  in  my  power;  but  I  wiUnoti  «vea,to:8ave 
Dv^acif  <a'pnBon,  deframd ! " 

The  rage  of  the  otiber  was  only  less  cruel  than  hoTevenge. 

'^Bememher,"  he  said,  *'  you  are  in  mj  debt  some  six  months' 
rent :  either  you  pay  me  within  .&»  day,  or  I  cg'ect  you  and  take 
your  goods  in  execution." 

And  he  was  as  ifoed  as  his  word ;  his  nahappy  tenants  were 
thrust  out  homeless  and  robbed  of  their  ^oods,  which  were  sold 
for  a  fourih  of  their  value,  leaving  tittle  or  nothing  to  the  wretched 
owners  when  the  claims  of  their  base  creditor  had  been  paid. 
After  this  they  had  moved  from  lodging  to  lodging,  each  better 
adapted  to  their  daily  sinking  cincumstances ;  the  parlour  had 
been  changed  for  the  seoond  floor*  that  for  the  attic,  till  at  last, 
every  article  gone  that  could  obtain  tham  a  meal  or  shelter,  they 
had  been  driven  to  hide  themselves  in  the  dismal  place  where  the 
poor  coal-man  had  discovered  them*  The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon 
told.  Mr.  Worthi^giOB  lost  so  time  in  inquiring  at  the  firm  to 
which  Archer  had  belonged  the  tittth  of  his  story,  and  finding 
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that  be  had  really  been  discharged  without  a  fault,  he  canrassed 
amongst  his  commercial  friends  (he  was  himself  a  West  Indian 
merchant),  and  obtained  for  him  a  more  lucrative  post  tiian  he  had 
before  held.  Things  haye  prospered  too  with  the  honest  coal- 
dealer,  who  has  lately  increased  his  premises,  and  besides  green- 
grocery, exhibits  a  splendid  board  with  a  view  of  Hampstead 
Heath  in  the  distance,  and  a  notice  that  vans  for  the  removal  of 
furniture  and  the  conveyance  of  pleasure  parties  are  always  on 
hire  within.  If  you  talk  to  him  of  die  improvement  in  his  business, 
you  hear  all  about  the  gloomy  court  in  Barlow-street  (saving  the 
names),  and  he  tells  you  with  twinkling  eyes  that  he  owes  it  all  to 
that  five-pound  note,  which  has  done  him  more  good  than  all  ihe 
money  he  ever  had  before  in  his  life  ;  and  well  it  might :  it  was  ihe 
first  he  had  had  that  put  him  a  pound  in  advance  of  the  coming 
necessities  of  the  morrow.  The  last  we  heard  of  the  scheming 
M'Gill  was  in  a  staggiug  transaction,  which  led  to  his  being 
brought  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  fined  for  stopping  up  the  way 
in  front  of  the  Mansion  House  ;  but  we  do  not  yet  despair  of  his 
meeting  with  his  desert.  Mrs.  Gasoline  White. 
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[In  our  peregrinations,  the  other  day,  we  happened  to  visit  the  old  town  of  Pon- 
tefract  (Pomfiret),  and  found  it  all  in  a  ferment  about  a  new  railway  which  is  being 
completed  between  Wakefield  and  Goole,  and  which  passes  by  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  A  visit  to  the  ancient  castle,  and  its  many  associations  connected  with  his- 
tory, led  us  imperceptibly  to  indulge  in  a  reverie,  wherein  the  opening  of  the 
incongruous  Pontefiact  railway  U  anticipated.] 

I  SAW,  methoaght,  old  Pomfiret's  town, 

Whose  dacal  castle  cmmbling^ 
In  page  historic  hath  renown^ 

(Good  gracious !  what 's  ^at  rambling  1) 
F.iul  many  a  noble  lost  his  head, 

Within  yon  spacious  court. 
And  Rich2uxl*s  self  lies  wrapped  in  lead 

Beneath  that  bloody  port. 
These  grassy  mounds  are  rife  with  graves  :— 
O^er  Lancaster's  yon  elm-tree  waves ! 

Now  railways  are  disturbing  things 

To  mortal  men  when  living —  * 
But,  who  knows  what  a  railway  brings 

To  dead  men  of  misgiving  ? 
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Witness  old  Pomfret's  castle  wall— 

(I  feel  mj  hair  now  bristling  !) 
Heard*st  thou  not  the  dead  men  call 

In  answer  to  the  whistling 
Of  the  first  train  that  woke  their  sleep, 
And  shook  thy  toppling  time-worn  keep  1 

First,  Lancaster  felt  ill  at  ease, 

The  rambling  was  so  forest ; 
He  fonnd  his  head  betwixt  his  knees, 

Nor  set  it  on  qaite  straight ; 
And  when  the  second  whistle  rang, 

He  broke  his  stony  bed, 
And  nprieht  8{>rant^,  with  hollow  clang, 

Amid  Uie  gnzly  dead — 
Who  thought  that  Doomsday  mast  have  come, 
But,  disappointed,  looked  quite  glum  ! 

King  Richard  woke  up  ghastly  pale. 

And  clutched  a  rusted  spear, 
But  when  he  saw  the  open  vale 

He  laid  aside  all  fear. 
The  dungeon's  walls  were  crumbled  down — 

He  felt  the  cool  fresh  air^ 
And  looked  about  to  find  his  crown, 

Among  the  crowd  to  wear. 
But,  when  he  viewed  the  enmneHBtoker, 
He  thought  of  Berkeley's  red-hot  poker. 

And  hark !  the  train  moves  off,  and  lo ! 

The  wheels  whirl  deftly  round; 
ImpeU'd  by  mystic  power  they  go, 

Shaking  the  solid  ground  ; 
And  swifter  now,  and  swifter  still. 

Their  speed  but  quickens  ever. 
The  fiery  car  descends  the  Mil 

Until  the  woodlands  sever 
From  wandering  eyes  the  meteor  star, 
Whose  smoking  truck  is  heard  afar  1 

Quoth  Richard,  '<  Earl,  what  meaneth  this. 

To  waken  us  from  sleep, 
With  roaring  voice  and  fearful  hiss. 

Thus  o'er  our  realm  to  sweep— 
A  pandemonium  go-cart,  sure. 

Hath  broken  loose  from  hell  ?  ^ 
Quoth  Luicaster,  '*  I  would  it  were. 

If  Nick  be  there  as  well ! 
I  feel  a  chillness  o'er  me  creejy-* 
King,  lay  thee  down  again  to  sleep."  Alpha. 
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■  *»■»« 


Shakspeke  says  that  ''all  the  in>i4d  's  a  stage/'  and  that ''  one 
man  in  his  time  pUjs  many  parts  ;'*  but  howerer  diis  may  be 
reeeired  as  an  eternal  truth,  I  aaa.  disposed  to  consider  that  in  the 
present  day  the  arrangement  of  perfonaanee  is  samcnrhat  different 
from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Shakspere,  and  has  pre- 
vailed generally  in  all  times  not  so  thonraghly  sophisticated  as 
those  in  which  we  ''  Britishers  **  exist.  The  pit^of  the  Theatre  is 
now  boarded  over,  so  as  to  be  level  with  the  etage,  and  greatly  to 
enlarge  it ;  and,  on  this  extended  area,  w^^Qiwot  pUt^  parts  in  a 
regularly  concerted  drama,  but— ^U  the  Irandtiods  of  thousands  of 
us — ^we  mingle  in  an  heterogeneous  Mcuquerade.  A  flood  of  arti- 
ficial light  pours  down  upon  us  from  gorgeous  chajid^ers  above 
our  heads,  and,  stimulated  by  the  crash  of  a  mighty  orchestra,  we 
engage  with  ardour  inthepurratffof  the  hone/ 

See  how  earnestly  and  carefiilly'the'ch«r80ier  which  each  has 
assumed  is  attempted  to  be  sustained !  The  Lswyer  looks  like  a 
living  roll  of  parchment,  and  every  word  seems*  inspired  by  thoughts 
of  fees.  How  scornfiilly  he  glanees-  at  the  Poet^  who  passes  him 
with  eyes  bent  on  the  grooMl  and  folded  aimsy  wTi4>ped  in  medi- 
tation and  apparently  obliviour  of  the  busy  crowd  around  him ! 
Here  comes  the  Soldier,  with  an  Brectgait  and  an  imperious  eye, 
sick  of  these  stupid  peaceful  days,  and  longing  for  the  old  game 
of  war.  After  him  comes  the  Legislator,  who  profeases  to  under- 
stand everything,  and  will  talk  three  nufftal  honrs  on  any  subject 
in  creation.  Do  not  his  self  "Satisfied  •  SHdrk  and  basiling  air  of 
importance  show  him  every  indi^  a  xnaker  of  Actv  of  Parliament  ? 
But  here  is  somebody  indeed !  Boom  for  the  iUght  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Hawksnest !  Is  he  not  aniinmistakeable  aristocrat  ? 
Born  to  be  served  and  obeyed  by  bcHm  inlisriQirs !  ^ 

Now  all  these  people;  with  innumerable  other  people  appearing 
in  the  same  Masquerade,  strive  with  aU  their  hearts  to  support 
effectively  their  indiyidual  characters  ;  but  frequently  indeed  their 
true  vocation  peeps  out  in  spite  of  their  superfi^al  assumption  of 
some  different  order  of  human  being*     Thu»  a  man  affecting  the 


ouivftird  gtuM^  ci  %:  S«ge  sliail  plaioiy  betraj  his  vmk  etSSngoi 
Jack  Fud4ing.  The  Philanthropist  in  speech  v^ytoo  trampa- 
rently  Aow  Imaself  in  ^Mt  but  atshaifr  attorMgr;  The  Legidi^r  is 
not  Mld^D  seen,  by  the-  mos^  duU  of)  appi»l!ieniioB^  to  be  a  meiia 
Btedijdbber,  or  gamekeeper^  w  'pedagogue,  op  tinker.  The  Lord 
is  too  ehm  but »  palpable  ^tanm^tibe  Merdumt  &  swrndierw-iiie 
Gl^igyaaaiir  ahuekater.  Bangs  have,  belere  nonr,  strutted  grandly 
ahMft^whoeiideBtlj wise  Betfaing  bat bntekesis ;  and  Popes  ha^« 
puion  astomnMnywS'i^o  aetiiai^*iffere  B»«^i«r  Iksn  oid  wmaean. 
So  is  the  pfopsietyof  Ae  Beene  oeBstaktlyTielated,  and-tkeCkand 
Masqussade  Tendered  mere  eentemptible  than  need  beik 

BM  afttay  ef  the  eempanj  eheose  te  mihgle  ^ietiyirilli^itke 
resliF  Md  •enjoy  what  arises^  witiioat  nadnrifomg^  &e  fatigw  and 
respen«9lilit^  of  sgratematieally  snpportbg  a  peeofiar  diaraater; 
and^ -as  >  seme  of  the >  masquefe  piefifflr  eeautton  and  e«erf^a^:idMM* 
rasleni'te-^^Mieof  groater  -  mssk,  inr  eemefQeDse  of f  tke  eesft^ef 
thirib  ttssasnptiosi'  B»^^eee«9iei7>^eas!|r-going  indindnalff  pselnr  noi 
assumption  at  all,  and  just  show  their  con^rmance  to  tkenileBfof 
tfa^pkaee>by  wearkg^'  ama^and^denuno.  Tkas^Aeirtime  jpsmes 
smoetUyy  inthoot  4ckit^  and  withoat  ^tisappeintiBSBt.  Few  hamr^ 
or  earev  whearthey  eane^  wheAeir  thsy  be  pvessttt,  orwkea  tbey 
go  i  bill  di  wik)  thnik  al»  aH  akovt  tlum  comider  them  very 
reepectaUe  sett  of  pee^,  debate  never  sud  nor  deaer  a«y^ 
ih^^i:9^e^irigie^  andwko  deubtlcas  find  some  way  of  amuaibg 
th^nsdvei^ 

.In  tkis<m8aiiMf>eaeh  pevsen' either 'seek»  to  ithnirote  some  fxii^* 
nvdBtal'  dsppelepment  ol  iKSBMUHty,*  or  arbstains  fh«s  s«^  dereftt^ 
m^it,  and  aheUers  himself  in  obaeufily.  Bntthenimiepovspesrers 
and  distingmdHng  peeidiariiieB  of  es^  SMU»)0r  wosaait  eomnhaastiy 
tend  tOibseak  thro^h  this  pai^l  a^k>B^^  oretate^of  inaetieft/^SflH^ 
eiMbftt^  the  whdb  being  •aS'^  existing  a*  thee  tbae^  -HeiHeef  the 
neooBsiity  for  caution,  lor  ky^siey,  for  i^  'OOttventieiiai  stiflkig^  of 
all  thottgkl»  and  wishes  eoalrarjr<totb«'on€^ekaraetes  asMOoed. 

Thsifr  inihe  Ma8^««ra;de  of  Soeiety  are^iese  wfaie  mafee^t'  iq> 
coaeAraiDed,  &nd<  it  is  odiy  to  sease  seleet  few  l^at  e^y  indKfHdual  ' 
win  discover  himself  as  he  really  is.  Loyo  aad^fnendsifi^  may 
caa«e\the  mask  to  •  bet  remove^.  f(MP' it  while,  or  the  doasne>1io  'be 
thrown  back,  but  these  luxurious  moments  of  sincerity  are  seldom^, 
and  aare^  miknewn  to  all  but  the  fayoured  objects  cieofMkxM^ 

Btrt>kd(  atihese  E^eetatess  i&ilhe«bezes,  who  sit  ^vateda^bd^e^ 
the  moying  throng  of  masquers,  and  who  criticise  their  appBatefBee- 
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and  doings-^now  laughing— rnow  reproving— ^uid  now  BoIUoquiabg. 
Who  are  they  ? 

Thej  are  philosophers,  moralists,  and  reformers ;  and  though 
you  see  them  now  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  social  masquerade, 
yet  their  present  position  is  but  occasionally  assumed.  They  take 
their  share  in  the  occupations  of  the  area  below — and  many  of 
ihem  with  right  good-will  too.  ,  You  observe .  also  that,  with  rex^ 
few  exceptions  indeed,  they  appear  either  in  some  especial  ehu- 
racter,  or  at  least  in  mask  and  domino.  .Nor  could  they,  without 
great  d^culty,  manage  to  keep  in  the  theatre  at  all  unless  they 
BO  f«*  confoimed  with  its  customs.  The  two  or  three  enthusiaata 
who  obstinately  refuse  to  compromise  their  true  nature  so  far  are 
soon  turned  out  of  the  place  altogether,  or  if,  by  their  innate 
energy,  they  remain  in  spite  of  all  ihey  encounter,  they  are 
shunned  by  the  great  majority  of  their  fdOiow  sojourners  in  the 
building — both  mere  masquers  and  philosophic  reformers — and  are 
in  erery  way  made  to  feel  the  conventioQal  indecorum  which  they 
have  committed. 

Tet,  however  the  most  prudent  of  these  critical  spectators  may 
attempib  to  conciliate  the  crowd  below,  still  the  very  fact  of  their 
presuming  at  all  to  sit  elevated  above  the  turmoil,  and  speculate 
upon  its  merits  and  defects,  is  an  offence  which  brings .  its  own 
pumahment  with.  it.  They  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and 
disHke  by  the  mass  of  masquers.  '*  What  do  they  here,"  say  ihey, 
'*  imksa  they  mean  to  do  as  tr^  do  ?  Their  remarks  on  particular 
chsra6ters  are  impertinent ;  and  their  entire  opinions,  carried  out, 
would  be  subversive  of  the  masquerade  itself.  So  it  was  before 
we  came,  and  so  it  will  be  after  we  hate  gone.  The  great  and 
wondrous  masquerade  never  stops,  and  changes  but  little.  As  cue 
^pres^atative  of  a  character  drops  off^  another  supplies  his  place; 
and;  wi&out  ceasing,  the  glorious  and  inspiring  music. sounds 
from  on  high,  and  the  brilliant  light  descends  in  golden  streams ! 
Though  each,  of  us  may  change  his  character  at  will— and,  with, 
his  character,  his  deportment,  and  his  very  thoughts  thcanaelveB — 
yet  must  he,  in  every  case,  but  act  over  again  what  others  havo 
acted  before  him,  and  what  the  well-understood  usages  of  the 
eoTxxpBsa  require.  'Eiei  seemingly  different,  but  ever  really  the 
same ! 

Thus,  hypocritical,  clever,  lively,  wearisome,  companionable, 
heaxdess— -severely  commented  upon  and  pertinaciously  preserved 
•—goes  on  the  Masquerade  of  Society.  A.  W. 
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I  DO  not  exactly  know  who  is  the  best  abused  man  in  the  wprfd 
•'-but  I ,  am  sure  I  know  what  is  the  best  abused  thing*  It  is 
our  unfortunate — much-belied  —  much-suffering —  long-enduring 
climate.  Everybody  has  a  hard  word  and  a  hard  blow  for  it*  It 
is.  never  brought  up  for  trial  but  to  be  condemned — and  condenmed 

feneraUy,  without  recommendation  to  mercy,  or  benefit  of  clergy. 
*irst,  we  abuse  it  ourselves,  and  then  foreigners  take  up  the  tale 
and  abuse  it  for  us.  We  have  bemoaned  ourselves  so  pitifully  on 
our  atmospherical  woes — ^we  have  scolded  East  Wind  so  impitiably, 
and  taken. Fogs  to  task  so  severely,  that  not  a  Frenchman  or  a 
Spaniivrd,  or  an  Italian,  but  rises  from  his  cradle  and  goes  down 
to  his^  coffin  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that  England  is  a 
little— wretched — drizzling — dribbling  hole, — ^the  condemnied  cell 
of  the  world — a  mist  dungeon — an  atmospherical  chaos  of  clouds 
and  snow,  and  all  sorts  of  skiey  abominations — where  the  wmter 
is  all  fog  and  ice — ^the  spring  all  fog  and  hail — the  sumlner  all 
fog  and  rain— «ihe  autumn  all  fog  and  sleet, — ^where  all  is  cheerless' 
and  tempestuous — a  sort  of  Nova  Zembla  with  the  chill  off— hi 
spirit-petrifying  Limbo— where  the  tempests  which  continually 
rage  and  howl  have  fairly  frightened  the  poor  sun  out  of  the  sky ! 

Now,  I  propose  to  set  lance  in  rest — that  is  to  say-^pen  in' 
motion-^against  these  fallacious  notions,  propagated  here  and 
fostered  abroad, — ^to  declare  in  the  outset  that  I  believe  our  climate 
to  be  one  of  the  best — if  not  the  best — in  the  world, — and  that 
I  mean  to  attempt,  at  all  events,  to  prove  the  assertion.  I  know 
the  torrent  of  (^jurgation  with  which  this  statement  of  opinion 
>rill  be  received. 

<'  What ! "  exclaims  one  gentleman,  puffing  a  freezing  blast  of 
cast  wind  in  my  teeth,  **  are  you  in  love  with  rheumatism-^Hunitten 
with  the  charms  of  sciatica  ?  " 

"  Do  you  take,"  inquires  another,  ''our  pea-soupy  mistfl  for 
clouds  of  glory  ?" 

••  What  can  you  say,"  mildly  queries  a  third,  "  for  a  etimate 
under  whose  influence  the  thermometer  jumps  up  and  down-Hke  a 
Jack-in-the-box,  and  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  has  generliUy 
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a  far  stronger  penchant  for  low  life  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  glass 
column,  th^  high  life  at  the  top  ?" 

**  And  where  there  is  hardly  ever  a  fine  day  for  pic-nics?"  adds 
a  young  lady. 

"  And  where  the  summer  always  sets  in  with  its  usual  severity  ?*' 
^i^radds  an  old  joker. 

'*  And  where  tradesmen  put  advertisements  of  warm  clbth&ig 
into  the  newspapers — beginning  the  announcement  for  every  day 
ia  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  wilh — *  at  this  rigorous  season 
of  the  year  ?'  '*  interrogates  another. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  this, — of  east  winds^^fijgs — variations' 
in.  temperature — ^backward  seasons — and  all  the*  jokes  which  we- 
have  jnade  upon  our  own  fancied  atmospherical  sufibrings,  I  am 
pr^oared  to  maintain  the  trudi  of  my  proposition. 

King  Charles  II.  was  not  a  Solomon  (in  all  respecti^),  but  He' 
said  some  very  shrewd  things,  and  amongst  others  he  one  day 
tbld  his  courtiers  that  he  considered  the  climate  of  Englamd'to  be 
tjxe  best  in  the  woxld;  because  Ihere  was  no  other  in  which  a  man 
could'  Ikbour  out  of  doors,  exposed  to  the  weather,  with  less  riisk 
to  his  health  and  inconvenience  to  himself,  for  so  many  hours  in 
Ijie  day,  and  so  many  days  in  the  year,  as  he  could  in  England: 
And  this,  after  all,  is  the  true  test  to  try  climate  by.  I  admit  at 
once,,  that  our  sky  is  not  a  show  one.  We  cannot  exhibit  such 
transparent  depths — such  unclouded  expanses  of  a^ure  a»  Italy 
can.  Wo  have  no  such  moon  as  shines  on  Medit^TEmean  waves 
or  on  tropical  Savannahs.  Our  sun-risings  and  sun-settings  may 
-—as  ]^on  has  described  them— be  merely  "  obscurely  bright.  ' 
But,  sjner  all,  where  is  the  grand  advantage  of  indigo-coloured 
^kies,  and  moons  as  shiny  as  that  in  the  Colliseum,  and  brilliant 
sun-rises  which  nobody  gets  out  of  his  bed  to  look  at — and  gor- 
geous sunsets,  which  nobody  will  leave  his  dinner  to  admire  ? 
Cannot  411  the  ordinary  occupations  of  lifid— those  occupations 
which  employ  us  and  make  us  happy  and  great — ^be  as  wefl  per- 
formed under  a  mild  aud  cloud-tempered  firmament,  as  under  the 
blaze  of  a  scorching  sun  which,  as  in  the  West  Indies,,  favours  a 
man  with  a  brain  ^ver  if  he  sleep  in  it  by  day, — or  as  under — 
that  be-sonnetted  nM>on  which  gives  a  mai^the  mumps  if  he  repose 
in  its  mild  rays  by  night  ?  Here  in  happy  contrast  with  the 
fervid,  east — **  the  sun  does  not  smite  by  day,  nor  yet  the  moon  by 
night.'*  r  give  up  therefore  to  more  favoured  lands  bright  suns 
and  coups  de  soleil — ^lustrous  moons  and  the  swelled' fllu;es  of  their 
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venthippeni^  and  contcoit  mjself  with  our  sky  undec  whiflh  we  oaa> 
work»  ov  tiSKrelv'  or  enjoj  iNir8«be»,  not  perhaps  often  etiiaiilalMli 
hf  tfae-aiftuai  power  of  the  weather — hut  seldom  or  never  prevented 
Sfoxof-iamg  what  we  wish  liifough  its  infiuenee*  In  fact,  the  pro^ 
Yafling'  duwacteiistio  of  our  dmiate  is-ita  negatire  featiire0»,  It& 
tonea^  atoa  rathefi  BOiitral  thaa  either  very  wBim  on  very  cdd.. 
S^in^y  aoavner,  amiifan,  winter,,  we  oa&  §9  aboai  oub  hnsineaa 
w^ottt  letf  01^  hihdraiice*  A  sli^t  change  of  dresfr  oiaMes  nSn 
wHJhiMimash  mora  ineoirre&mce,  to  meet  the  changing  temp»- 
Mftuwi  rf '  ibm  seanonet  We  are  hitfcUy  ever  kept  within  doora  by 
eitfaer  heat  or  ooldr  We  have  not  to  snooae  awajf  the  fieiy  fiirj 
dk  ih»  awnaiar'*  noon*  m  listless*  siestas^  or  to  while  away,  thft 
"pbdeB-m  cMaii^  cioiiahed  ov<ev  a  stifling  Mtove.*  Agftia^  we  havai 
QodffiNuywetseaaontvas  inthi^tpo^ws,  whereaU  aatiuw  ia^tmoiBdl 
inte(^A.li^  ahowroK  haAh  i>r  neaiiy  half  th#  yeas.  We  have  na 
loogUiigiHangwiBteitt^aB  in7th#>United  States  or  theln<»e^B(MPthem 
6oafl#i«i  e#  einliaad  Burope,,  when  ioe  ehaiiis  the/  mem  and 
snow  hides  the  green  pleasantness  of  earth  for  months  tojathoK^ 
Wo'  aM;  free  ftfoia  tilie  tenriUe  rariatiens  o£  temfMatme  which 
thess  «mea  ara»ailiotedwidi,.and  iroBi  all  the  abominaftioafl  whiah 
theywdPOk  We»  are-  not  £rost-hilten  in.  wioto,  nor  uoa^nito 
man  19  aamatr;  We  have,  no  ^Ure  pestileaoea  xjang  fiom 
vnwhoiesome  vegislation  foreed  into  rank  InxoriaBOB  hf  ik^wonni' 
hreediag  sun.  Trae^-**Qur  climate  haa  its  iaeonvenieDoeaoaithA 
saotv  of  heaitl^  hut  they  eaft  generallybe  guarded  agpuast  bj  cane 
and^adtentfinw  At  all  eiients^  »  cold  in  the  head  is  no4*  se  dsadlj 
aa  aguei  ftsomi  ItaUaar  malaria,  and  I  would  go.  the  kngA.  of  pro« 
fienaBg^  e!?en*  a>  fiftarp-  twinge  of  rhemaattsm  to  a  decmledly  mild 
hout^of  ydlow  &fer.  We  have,  then,  I  contead>  almoat  all  the 
smbstlialial  goodfr  of  climate.-  We  can  tiien  afford  tot  g^  up 
aomovof  ita  more  fanciful  beauties.  K  the  sky  lets  ua.go  about 
ouv  bunneas  in  comfort,  it  is  too  bad  to  quaniel  wathr  it  for'  not 
bang:bllierenou^«->«nd  if  the  sun  shines  wellr  enough  to^  enabl» 
usto'see  our  fadr  land,  the  gseeo/  of  its  meadows,-  and  the  ^roodurOk 
of  its  troes,  do  not  laugh  at  the  luminary  because  1^  thaflmo^ 
meter  ia  not  95^  in  the  diade.  But  I  by  no  means  aotualTy  give. 
i^«blu0  skiea  and  mooidi^  ni^ts.  We  have  them>  oocaMonaliy^ 
often..  TO^femament  every  now  and  again  does  put  on  its  very 
best  dress,! — bat— «  comer  and  the  dunce's  cap  to  the  urchin  who 
blnbbent  for  hb  Sunday  clothes  every  day  in  the  week  ! 

Let  un  contrast  a  few  of  the  more  disagreeable  feat<weS'of  the 
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atmoi^liere  which  we  bare  to  bear  up  against  with  those  which 
flffliet  the  natires  of  other,  and  nominally  more  &Toared  hinds. 
'  East  wind  is  a  great  bughear  amongst  ns,  and  it  certainlj  nips 
shrewdlj.  Horeorer  it  is  chilly,  and  has  a  bleak,  inho^table, 
nngenial  feeL  We  admit  it.  Bnt  take  some  of  the  more  nnjdea- 
sant  breezes  of  other  climes.  Take  the  scorching  land  winds 
which  blow  in  low  latitudes,  with  breath  withering  as  though  it 
mshed  from  an  oven's  month.  Take  the  sirocco,  if  yon  like  it,  and 
try  how  yoor  lungs  feel  nnder  its  influence.  Think  yoa  axe 
gasping  in  the  furnace  of  the  simoom,  and  what  you  would  gtfe  for. 
a  good  jnouthful  of  wholesome  home-brewed  east  wind.  Talk  of 
Our  sou-westers,  no  doubt  they  are  terrible,  but  not  so  bad  aa 
the  whiilwinds  which  wrench  up  dwellings,  and  uproot  trees,  and 
twist  the  masts  out  of  sinking  ships.  Our  squalls  are  fierce, 
but  white  squalls  are  fiercer :  the  home  hurricane  is  not  geRerally 
so  fnriouis  as  the  foreign  tornado,  and  no  wind  sweeps  bur  stormy 
channel  with' the  iron  rush  of  ^e  Leranter  orer  the  sunny  Medi- 
terranean. 

*  Fog  is  another  bugbear.  In  the  first  place,  its  prevalence  is 
grossly  exaggerated.  It  comes  neither  so  thick  nor  so  often  as 
people  say.  Particular  localities  are  certainly  infested  with  it. 
London  is — but  as  the  marshes  between  it  and  the  sea  are  more 
and  more  drained,  our  old  drab-coloured  friends  (fogs,  not 
quakers)  are  becoming  every  season  thinner  and  more  like 
angelic  morning  calls.  But,  even  when  fog  does  come — ^what 
then  ?  It  is  only  a  carriage  panel  or  two  smashed  in  bad  instances, 
and  an  inability  to  see  down*— say  Baker-street — ^in  slighter,  cases. 
Now,  after  all  the  number  of  people  who  build  their  happiness  on 
escaping  being  run  over,  or  running  over  somebody  else— or  on 
the  ability  to  look  down  all  Baker-street,  is  reaUy  comparatively 
small:  Besides,  there  is  nothing  unhealthy  in  our  fogs.  .  After 
all  they  are  composed  of  good — ^thick — homely — ^wholesome — un- 
pretending air.  Are  they  like  the  miasma  of  your  lauded  Italian 
climate,  the  fever-laden  mists  of  your  adored  tropical  .skies^— 
do  they  waft  ague  from  undrained  swamps  as  on  the  Mississippi — 
do  they  bewilder  and  lead  wayfarers  to  destruction,  as  in 
Alpine  solitudes — do  they  brood  for  montlis  of  leaden  darkness, 
as  over  northern  forests — are  they,  in  short,  pestilential  or 
dangerous,  or  constant  ?  Neither  one  nor  the  other.  They  come 
and  go,  leaving  neither  raving  fever  nor  shaking  ague  to  mark 
>eir  progress,  or  anything  in  fact  to  prate  of  their  whereabouts 
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except  a  penny-a-line  acknowledgment  in  the  newspapers  toili^ 
efieet  that  '^The  Metropolis  was  jesterdaj  Tinted  hj  a  dense 
fog."  Thank  heayeui  it  does  not  leave  its  cards  in  the  shape  of 
doctors'  bills ! 

'  And  now,  for  the  changes  in  the  temperature  and  the  weather. 
This  is  perhaps  mj  weakest  point,  but  it  is  far  from  being  a 
breach  in  the  wall  dT  the  argument ;  our  climate  is  certainly  fickle. 
What  then  ?  If  it  be  foul,  you  hare  the  more  hope  that  it  will 
so(m  be  fair ;  and  if  it  be  fair,  you  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will  not  get  foul.  You  may  sometimes  be  disappointed.  But 
in  what  are  we  not  ?  Life  is  not  bad  because  all  our  hopes  do 
not  always  become  certainties — all  our  expectations  are  not 
invariably  realised.  Can  anything  be  conceived  more  dismal 
than  the  opening  of  the  rainy  season  in  a  climate  cursed  with  one. 
To  lck>k  up  at  the  sky  as  you  hear  the  .first  drops,  and  to  know 
that  for  monih-^and  month-— and  month— rthere  is  no  hope— can 
be  no  intermission-r-rain — ^rain — rain.  I  remember  how  I  .used 
to  pity  Robinson  Crusoe  when  I  came  to  the  oft-repeated  phrase, 
**  It  being  now  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season.^'  It 
quite  counterbalanced  the  joyous  anticipations  of  the  dry.  For 
my  own  part,  I  should  like  best  to  have  the  weather  as  it  is» , 
mingled  good  and  bad,  sunny  and  showery.  There  is  ali^rays 
hope  in  this,  and  novelty,  and  the  prospect  of  continued  change*- 
If  rainy  days  come  altogether  in  a  lump,  like  misfortunes,  they 
are  hard  to  bear.  But  as  to  our  jumps  from  heat  to  cold,  I  feur 
we  are  no  wwse  than  those  many  other  places  with  a  much 
better  name..  In  eastern  deserts,  travellers  tell  us  that  the  nights 
are  often  as  cold  as  the  days  are  hot ;  that  they  gasp  through  the 
one,  and  shiver  out  the  other.  There  is  hot  work  in  Madrid,  yet 
some  sentinels  there  were  lately  found  frozen  in  their  boxe?. 
I  never  knew  of  such  a  catastrophe  befalling  the  conquering  heroes 
who  guard  the  avenues  of  the  Horse  Guards.  All  English 
invalids  rush  to  Pau,  yet  I  have  heard  of  the  ground  there 
being  baked  by  the  morning's  sun,  while  hoar-frost  yet  lay  in 
ihe  shade. 

In  fact,  to  prove  that  our  atmospherical  variations  are  not  so 
great,  or  if  they  are,  that  they  are  not  so  injurious  as  people 
^(hink,  I  appeal  to  ^e  biUs  of  mortality  of  this  and  other 
countries — I  appeal  to  the. well-known  fact,  that  the  value  of  life 
is  greater  in  .London  than  in  any  other  great  city  in  the.  world ; 
And  I  believe  that  the  statistics  of  health  of  Britain^  in  gener^l^ 
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iriU  nei  niamr  ai  bdund'  liB  espiid.    Jlwr,  ttua  is  •  TovyfltaNig 

fOuAooB  dndolged  in  ia  the  deteiiiiBiii  of  our  ataiMpberical  oba- 
lacter.  It  is  a  fact  which  there  is  no  disputing .  ■  ftaBr  jBB  you 
jli&me  of  SngHflh  dlimate — you  live  the  longest  in  it.  Tab  as. 
70a  please  «f  tour  fogs  aa  p«aoi|,  ibesf  are  at  leaat  wondexfidly 
4dow  onea*  9;a]k  as  you  pteaae  of  oiir  east  idnds  as  Jifa^irteRni- 
^natiag;  loma&ing  else  must  ha^ne  gisen  as  iRoaderfiil  ttaag^ess 
io  haUL  outso  gallantlj  againat  them. 

And  "we  not  only  do  hM.  onfc  against  all  Iheae  «d^Niie»iiifl»- 
<«iiOB8»  %ut  it .  strikes  jme,  ;that  on  the  whole,  ^ipe  jflMUiKga  iioidffl* 
Jioar  'derided  ^femament  to  laar  vp  ;as  respeetable  a.  laee  of  men 
masAmimMm,  in  spite  'bo&*of  lags  and  toast  wandSf^as  wd  :aM0t.in 
^oevnlnes  imUotted  by  the  one,  >and  snaoflnrged  by  the  -ottiflK. 
lioBtidly  and  physically,  iRnglanfl  has  at  least  held. her  onm 
against  all  ohaUenges.  On  sea  and  shoro,  itnoni&d  andmusdejhat- 
'tias,  our  oolooM  JbaTo  geneBa%  been  flying  when  we  aame  off* 
Isdaoible  ammdas  and  grand  annies  have  aliise  had  treaaon^ 
4onbt<lheir  imdneibility  fuid  their  giandenr  after  fall  »eag^rifinee 
4Kf^uF  wooden  men  of  war  on  water,  and  our  flesh  omd  blood  men 
«ef  war  npon  land.  So  far  as  pl^icad  beauty  and  aymmatry  go 
4oo,  I  believe  we  keep  up  the  character  of  .the  *'  human  Jace 
»d];dne/''aad  the 'human  :figare,  which  looks  aometimes  quite  as 
drnnems  theifaoe:  of  oourse  I  doau^  atandup  for  monopoly  in 
^female  beauly,  or  in  anything  else.  Igmnt  to. Spain  and  Italy 
^tiieir  histoous  eyes,  and  jetty  rin^eta— ^alheit  iibi»  formm*  ane 
somef^at  too  apt  to  light  up  .upon  o^^iain  jeabus  coattdaraitioiis. 
I  giro  to  franco  all  the  ^eoquettish  ffiuHles^  of  liar  daiighlai^a^- 
•miBrely  vmarking  in  .passing  that  as  in  'ihO'Case  of  eatltaii  ibooks, 
'their  attractions  lie  in  Ihe  manner  mote  than  ihje  jnatter. 
I  w^qgly  tsnvrauder  :to  America  all  the  lovelk^as,  .«11  th&^Mm- 
Uke  graces  whidh  her  authors  ase  so  fond  of  Manmgi^  Omc 
eonntpfwomen,  although  'tis  a. pity  "that  such  ohanns.8hoilldli& 
flo  transient.  No  -one  denies  that  Ot^moaskj  and  JSottanddaui 
muster  a  fair  array  of  plump  white-skinned  yrows,  though»jaAflfffiall, 
Ihey  am  a  somewhat  torpid  faee,<-*Haor  ihat  iheflliU  more  aardierly 
nations  •^f  Ettfopo  have  not,  by  all  aoaeunifas, .  a  vary  xemfortaMe 
'lamale  population  sesttered  lamid  ^leir  pine  (forests,  and  ob.  ibo 
banks  of  their  inland  tfierckf  hot,  afterddl,.!  thii^  we  »ay^v«iy 
^kly  dMienge  Italy,  France,  America,  Oermany,  and  Noiway, 
4o  brixig  tog^hor  such  a  display  as  may  be  aconetimea  .seen  in 
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Laadatk,  wbiea  the  elorf  of  "H^Ae  Park  rules  the  dav,  and  that  oC 
the  .Opem  the  ni^t.  WeThaye  fijmmeliy  ofTeature  whkli 
need  jiot  jield  the  j>alm  to  that  of  the  landa  of  the  olire  and 
the  .nigfKile— <we  have  ^frwjche,wr  of  complexion,  a  clear  rruddjri 
transparency  of  Akin,  which  are  the  envy  of  the  bloodleBarfaGed 
dames  of  JPlrancey  and  the  somewhat  tallowj-cheeked  ladies  s& 
the  States.  I  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  (be  a  finer  comhina-. 
tion  of  soul  and  body  than  we  find  in  the  -high-rlffedf  wdll*. 
educated,  frank  English  girl,  with  eyes  all  liquid  blue,  a  .voice  all 
silyer  rii^y  and  a  heart  as  wann  as  it  is  pure.  I  repeat,  iheie 
xom^  ^e  a  finer  mama,ge  of  spirit  and  fiesh,  but  I  never  daw  one. 

And  has  climate  nothing  to  do  with  the  bloomii^  cheeks,  the 
wellfdeveloped  prcgMnrtions  of  the  women  of  England?  Undoubtedbr. 
ItezereisQs  its  utfluenoe  for  good  or  evil.  ClimBte  blackens  r&e 
K^ro — climate  stunts  the  EsquimaoK — tbe  accidents  of  climate 
produce  ihe  goitre  of  the  Alps,  and  the  plague  of  ^gypt  If  our 
skies  then  train  down  such  beautifyii^  influences-i^  health  falls 
from  them  as  the  "gentle  dew  from  heaven,"  ^all  we  quatrel 
with  the  firmament  for  being  a  thoiight  too  clondy-^for  noteon- 
tinually  affliotiqg  us  with  that  unvaried  bine,  which  I  suspect 
would  soon  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  synonymous  expressions 
to  the  famed  "  toujours  perdrus  ?" 

Having  then,  for  the  present,  disposed  of  our  men  and  women — 
the  animal  fruits  «f  our  climate — let  us  come  to  its  actual  vege-; 
tabie  j>roductions  -;  olimate  has  certainly  ^  good  deal  to  do  with 
them*  JUet  us  see  then  haw  we  have  been  Seated  in  this  re- 
fifpeet,  "God,*'  said  Fuller  in  his  quaint  way,  "might  have  made 
a  better  friut  than  ithe  strawberry — ^but  certainly  he  never  did.'! 
We^fmte  agree  with  the^old  divine,  and  add,  moreover,  that  it  ds  in 
oar  lalitedes  only  that  the  delicious  little  morsel  can  be- plucked  in 
highest  jverfection  from  its  bed.  The  rasp-^the  strawberry's  first 
eowin,  is  by  no  means  unwort%  of  the  relationi^ip.  (Chen  .come 
owrieWheeked4kp^4i9y — rlittle  and  b^g^-Hsweet  and  gratefitlU^  ac«d 
•— jileasant  fer  eating  nnder  the  tree^Hit  dinkier  in  yourpudcUnf— 
after  dinner  wi^  jour  wine.  The  .a|)ple  is  a^lruit  of  .stevTing 
exoeltenee,.aBdwith^^exception,. perhaps, of  thie.orAards  of  New 
J^ney,  -w^e  ean  vie  >wi^  the  world  in  itSjpvodnGtioBu  .Fe(^le'talk 
itf  Nomaady  rennets,  they  aEre- veiy  goo£^for  oyfler.  If  .the  rasp 
be4b»e<»i6in.of  the  strawbeny,  the  pear  is  the  brother  of  the 
apple.  Amd  bene  we  ffeel  we  are  strong.  Never  w»i«  Aere  «nch 
jttiqy  masses  of  sweety  ripeness,  as  hiuig  .m  well-ssnnaed  olnstera 
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from  our  i^reading  jai^oiidleB.  The  goosebehy  ia  a  hnmUe  gl6> 
bole  of  regetable  delicioosnesB,  but  Wlo  other  things,  humble,  it 
deflenres  to  be  exalted.  We  hare  got  into  a  habit  of  comparing  it 
with  ihe  gn^,'alwajB  to  the  disadyantage  of  our  own  prodnctioiu. 
And  yet  I  doubt  much  whether  the  grape  be,  after  all,  the  finest 
fiiiit.  Of  course,  as  it  is  the  rarer,  and  consequentlj  the  moat 
expensive,  it  gets  all  the  credit.  People  go  into  extasies  at  the 
fomantic  glorj  of  a  vine,  and  almost  into  fits  at  the  vulgar  horror 
of  a  gooseberry  bush.  But  so  far  as  beauty  goes,  the  northern 
plant  has  just  as  much  to  boast  of  as  the  southern — ^while,  as  to 
taste,  although  the  subject  be  one  on  which  there  is  proverbially 
no  disputing,  it  has  always  struck  me  that  our  own  respectable 
berry  has  more  pleasant  palate-tickling  qualities  than  the  clusters 
of  the  sunny  south.  Of  course,  its  fermented  life-blood — wine,  ia  the 
strong  point  of  the  grape.  The  making  better  champagne  than  the 
gopseberry,  however,  is  no  proof  that  it  afibrds  better  eating,  and  I 
may  be  allowed  just  to  hint  that  were  as  much  ciu'e  bestowed  upon 
the  gooseberry  as  the  grape,  were  it  as  scientifically  cultivated  and 
its  juice  as  skilfully  prepared,  there  is  no  saying  what  the  vinous 
results  might  be.  '  This  I  know  is  quite  an  heretical  hint,  never- 
theless truth  has  on  one  or  two  occasions  been  costumed  in  auto- 
da^f^  fashion,  and  sent,  labelled  "  heresy,"  out  of  the  world.  I 
need  not  now  run  over  the  catalogue  of  the  kitchen  garden,  but  I 
put  it  to  anybody,  whether  with  our  strawberries,  rasps,  apples, 
pears,  gooseberries,  cherries,  and  nuts,  (as  plums  and  peaches 
are  somehow  associated  with  British  qholera,  I  have  less  hesitation 
in  giving  up  to  other  countries  tiie  palm  in  their  production),  but  I 
repeat,  with  the  productions  I  have  just  named,  may  we  not  afford 
to  give  up  the  generally  coarsely-flavoured  fruit  of  the  tropics—^ 
their  squashy  melons  and  oily  cocoa-nuts — ^the  turpentine-flavoured 
mango*-and  harsh  shaddock  of  the  West  Indies — the  dates  and 
olives  (and  the  locusts  which  eat  them)  of  Africa  and  Asia  ? 
But  after  all,  the  best  fruits  of  low  latitudes  we  have,  eitiier  grown 
in  our  hot-houses  or  imported  by  our  fast-going  steamers.  Pine- 
apples are  as  common  as  turnips  now-a-days.  Even  before  the  late 
inundation  which  has  poured  upon  us  across  the  Atlantic,  a  distin- 
guished authority  said  there  was  a  better  chance  of  getting  a  pine^ 
apple  any  day  of  the  year  in  Covent  Garden  than  in  Calcutta.  No 
doubt  they  do  not  grow  wild  in  our  hedges  ;  our  climate  has  cer- 
tainly barred  that ;  but  has  it  barred  the  development  of  those' enter* 
prising  qualities  in  ourselves,  which  have  rendered  the  purchase  of 
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Ibe  frcdt  in  an  English  market  more  certain  than  in  the  marts  of  the 
land  where  it  is  grown,  thousands  of  miles  away  ?  And  then,  as  t6 
onr  trees  and  our  flowers,  with  the  oak  and  tiie  hirch,  the  heedi 
And  the  pine,  we  need  not  sing  so  very  small  hefore  the  teak  or 
the  palm,  the  cork  tree,  and  the  ce^.  -  Our  flowers  have  not 
perhaps  the  variegated  hrilliancy  of  those  of  tropic  lands,  hut  the 
latter  are  scentless.  As  the  hirds  of  southern  lands,  with  all  their 
gaietj  of  plumage,  and  glancing  hues,  are  still  mute, — ^noiseless — 
beautiful  only  to  the  eye,  so  the  flowers  round  which  they  flit 
have  none  of  the  eloquence,  the  true  language  of  flowers,  which 
rises  up  in  grateful  exhalations  from  the  wall-flower  or  th#  rose  ; 
they  have  no  *'  sweetness  to  waste  upon  the  desert  air." 

It  will  he  remembered  moreover  that,  while  our  land  grows  so 
profusely  the  vegetable  luxuries  of  the  table,  we  are  not  behind* 
hand  with  the  more  substantial  productions  of  the  fields.  We  have 
wheat  as  good  as  that  of  the  Baltic,  while  we  have  firuit  much 
better.  We  can  give  the  world  both  saccharine  and  mealy  vege- 
tables, fumish  dinner  and  desert  with  the  same  excellence  and  in 
almost  equal  profusion. 

There  is  yet  another  test  by  which  we  may  try  our  climate. 
The  country  which  produces  the  smallest  number  of  living  animals 
noxious  to  man  must,  ccBteris  paribus,  be  the  one  most  agreeable 
to  live  in,  and  as  the  climate  has  a  direct  effect  in  the  production 
of  these  animals,  the  climate  which  sins  least  in  this  respect  must 
so  far  be  the  best.  Now  how  are  we  off  in  this  respect  ?  We  seem 
just  in  the  happy  medium,  where  neither  heat  nor  cold  exercise 
their  worst  powers.  Go  North,  and  amid'  dreary  pine-forests  and 
thick-falling  snows — ^the  wolf  begins  to  appear  ;  not  mtich  further 
on,  you  come  into  the  land  of  the  bear,  brown  and  white— lanky* 
haired  and  shaggy — growling  now  in  woody  defiles,  now  on  floating 
icebergs,  the  ugliest  customer  of  an  ugly  clunate.  But  if  you  wish 
to  i^un  the  cold,  turn  southwards  ;  the  first  intimation,  so  far  as 
animal  life  goes,  you  receive  of  the  increasing  solar  power,  is  the 
appearance  of  those  swarms  of  flying  and  creeping  abominations 
which  our  maligned  climate  permits  not  the  presence  of.  Gnats, 
mosquitoes,  locusts,  in  the  air ;  centipedes  and  tarantellas  on  the 
earth,  somewhat  detract  from  the  glory  of  olive  groves  and  the 
romance  of  the  cypress  and  myrtle.  Pursue  your  way  stiU  further, 
cross  the  boundaries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  increasing  bright- 
ness of  the  sun  increases  the  impleasantness  and  dangers  of  the 
earth ;  the  serpent  coiled  in  the  rotten  stump,  the  scorpion  venomous 
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,111  .his  dark  Iudi4g7place,  beasts. of  prey  lurkuu^in  everj  jungle, 
,ihe  hanaless  -bat  ezaggeiated  into  ibe  blooctsucking  vampire, 
.«rc»codileB  in  the  .rbrers,  sharks  in  '^nei  seas, — •behold  some  of  the 
pleasant  inhabitants  of  brighter  skies  and  less  chapgeable  atmo- 
flpheres  than  ovar  own.  Talk  as  yon  like  of  the  luxunant  T^geta^ 
tion  of  the  tropics,  e^cpatiaie  on  the  -palm  or  the  bread*&uit,  on 
-the  patriarchal  trees  of  pruneval  forests ;  but  remember  the  com- 
pany ihfiy.  harbour  ;  xemember  the  *thii^s  crawling  and  cre^ing, 
CP^qtUjohingandboundingy  with  which  they  .swarm,  and  balafuse  our 
lack.of  pomegmnates  and  avacoda  pears,  by  our  exemption  from 
ithe  4|pnng-of  .the  tiger  and  the  coil  of  the  boa. 

I  yerily  think  that  a  glance  at  the. array  of  insect  and  reptile 
«abaiBinatiQns  which  entomologists  .are  so  fond  of  sticldxig  pins 
Ihrongh  and  .arraogiqg  in  a  species  of  monster  meeting  in 
.cabinets  of  natural  history,  is  quite  enough  to  make  ^y^nane  man 
.eoBgraialate  himself  with  a. perfect  &i^  of  inward  delight,  that 
Jus  lot  is  east  in  a  land  where  the  most  formidable  insoot  plagues 
.consist  of  mn  occasional  wasp  in  the  summer  ahr,  .and  an  occa>- 
sional  black  beetle  crawling  over  the  winter  s  hearih«-^not  that  I 
have  'any  affection  for  either  race — on  the  contraiy,  I  cordially 
wish  that  a  war  of  extermination  could  somehow  be  .got  i^  be- 
tween the  .fat  gentleman  in  black  and  the  ihin  gentleman^in  yellow. 
Bnt.aftenall,  what  aire  they:to  those  horriUe  beings  with  no  end  of 
legs^^with  eyes  where  .nobody  would  look  for  eye»-«4in4»  as  Sid- 
ney »Smith  said,  with  heads  where,  with  all  submission,  their  tails 
.ought  to  lie  ?  What  ure  oar  poor  hopping  fleas,  industrious  or 
idXe-^ur  iuixmless  ''  crickets  on  the  hearth  "—-our  buzzing  blu^ 
bottlea,  to  the  entomologioal  abortions  one  sees  in  the  British 
JuLnseom-^^ftq^Ad^^,  like. crabs  rubbed  over  with  bears'  grease  and 
^jtomed  haii^^-^-sooiipioas  .with  their  .homy .eyes  .and  .fever-|pving 
otixtgSr  .tibse  only  satisfaeitoiy.jtrait  in  .their  characiter,  by  the  way, 
Jbeiiig  their  r^^sted  aptiUide  to  •stiag  themselves  out  ,of  the 
;w9rlSU-Teentipedefl^  those  obscose  things,  those  most  oeherontic 
individuals,  fr<HXL  ,a  swarm  .of  wiiich  I  am  ame  I  would  run 
fftster  than  from  a  park  of  .artillery  ? 

'.Gonsid^tfbr  a  moment  the  JoUiness  of  a  life  in  those  climates> 
.wheve  when  vyou  rise  you^may  find  a  seorpioutensaoneed  in  the  toe 
of  ^eaeh  boot,  ^  Ic^on  of  white  ants  in  the  act  of  devouru^ 
jonr  Sunday  clothes,  mosquitoes  innumerable,  who  never  leave 
eS  devouring  yourself— ^animals,  to  quote  .Sidney  Smith  again, 
with  their  mouths  in  their  bellies,  walking  with  a  hundred  feet 
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oyer  the  breakfast  bread  and  butter — where,  when  you  go  out  to 
walk,  jour  wife  may  get  a  real  boa  round  her  neck — ^where 
royal  tigers  look  in  upon  pic-nic  parties — ^where  your  cachinnations 
at  your  own  joke  may  be  ediioed  by  those  of  the  laughing  hyena — 
where,  literally,  and  actually,  you  cannot  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  and  where  finally,  the  metaphorical  lion  of  a  party  may 
suddenly  disappear  down  the  thr<Met  df  a  'hand  fide  axupial  of 
the  name  so  imthinkix^lyassomed.    Terily 

^  Englima,  ^1h  iffl'fliy  fiufltsl  love-^ce  BtiB:** 

No  lions,  no  boas,  notigon,  no  «ooi{noini,  iurf«tti»«niik»8i«»-surely 
a  couple  of  dozen  extra  naoj  days  in  the  year,  and  ti  sky  of  not 
quite  so  indigo  a  hue,  nmy  be  excused  in  .consideeafion  of  their 
neither  watering  nor  warming  such  gentry. 

I  have  thus  run  through  a  fev  of  the  considerafions  which, 
as  I  think,  ought  to  induce  us  to  peconsid^r  th^  ¥erdiot  so  ge- 
nerally, yet  on  so  light ^gibmids  »w<xnbad  against  ovor.  climate.  By 
our  ability  to  remain  «ttt  of  docm^witiiout  risk  -or  'incoiMienience 
more  hours  per  day  and  more  days  per  year  in  Bngland  than  in 
almost  any  other  country— by  our  exemption  fram  whirlwinds, 
tornadoes,  earthquakes,  «iroeeoes,  simoom»— ^by  our  escape  from 
seasons  of  ceaseless  rain,  ceaseless  .beat^  ceaaeleBB  cold-*-by  our 
longer  and  more  healthy  1ms — ^by  the  hearoes  andhercines  whom 
our  skies  have  boat  OTBP-^by  the  komless  gbries  of  owr  majestic 
woods,  the  rich  ^eenery<of  our  fields— ^by  the  -^raitfl  we  .^at,  the 
flowers  we  smell,  the  birds  we^hear,  '^e  beasts  .we  haye  and  the 
beasts  we  have  not,  the  ino^nsiye  reptiles  we  possess,  and  the 
offensive  reptiles  we  do  not-^l)y  all  these  considerationa,  on  all 
these  grounds,  I  call  upon  the  reader,  even  though  an  easterly 
draught  be  chilling  him,  or  a  I^ondon  ing  be  bliiK&^g  him,  or  a 
sudden  rattling  shower  be  desiraying  this  hopes  x£  a  {pleasant 
walk  before  dinner,  to  bear^hose  litdeiniietioivi  in  good  humour, 
to  look  upon  them  only,  in  the  light  of  i^light  drawbacks  ^  to  the 
g^ieral  excellence,  the  general  healthfulness  of  the  climate  of 
^reat  'Britain. 

A.B.11. 
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WINTER   SCENE. 


^Tis  such  a  night  when  herdsmen  first  hegin 
To  house  and  fodder  up  their  cattle  ;  when  white  frost 
Hangs  thick  upon  the  brookside-hedge,  and  meads, 
Close  cropp'd,  rustle  beneath  the  tread,  and  to  the  gates 
The  kine,  with  argent  frost  come  silver'd  o*er, 
Puffing  tiieir  cloudy  breath  i*  the  moon's  face.  - 
With  wicker  maund  the  meny  maiden  trips, 
To  gather  linen  from  the  orchard  pale  :— 
Anon  she  spreads  it  steaming  at  the  hearth  ;— 
Anon  he^s  logs  upon  the  blazing  pile  ; 
Her  pretty  rounded  arm  shows  dappled  o'er, 
And  on  her  modest  cheek  the  frolic  kiss 
Of  snowy-headed  Winter  sits  in  blushes. 
All  night  Old  Frost  works  wond*rous  alchemy, 
And  every  noteless  bush  and  mossy  stone 
Of  wrought,  enchased  silver,  shows  at  mom ; 
Round  glittering  sloes,  ithat  peep'd  through  leafy  shades. 
Like  elfin-eyes  in  the  dusk  twilight  hour, 
A  misty  bloom,  as  on  Damascus  blade, 
At  dawn  enwraps.    The  brook  its  wonted  song 
Sings  in  another  key  ;  the  richly-jeweird  fern. 
And  pendant  branches  hung  wiUi  crystal  bells. 
Their  icy  cymbals  clash  in  harmony, 
A  low,  clear,  ringing  music  often  heard, 
In  quiet  places  on  so  sweet  a  nisht. 
From  perilous  rocks  the  venerable  goat, 
With  hoary-hermit  beard  looks  sagely  down, 
And  ruminates  on  change. — The  mountain  tops 
Hyems  usurps— Already  there  encamp'd 
W  ith  beamy  lance,  and  mail  crystalline-proof, 
.  He  opes  the  drear  campaign«-K)f  victory  sure»* 

J.  SCHOLES... 

•  Jn^A  Sermon  on  Winter/'  a  hope-breaihin|,  touching  discourse,  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Madellan,  of  Bridport,  the  vicisatades:  of  tiie  season 
are  eloquently  set  forth.  ^  A  good  preacher,"  he  says,  ^  is  white-headed 
Wmter  :  he  not  only,  as  regards  the  Spring,  goes  forth  <  to  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Lord  ; '  but  clad  in  his  snowy  surplice,  without  controversy,  this  doo* 
trine  he  ever  ciieth  in  the  wilderness,  <  Distrust  not  the  providence  of  the 
Most  High  God,  even  when  all  in  the  natural  or  moral  world  is  most  dark 
and  cold,  and  sombre,  for  out  of  such  things  He  ever  biingeth  light,  and 
heat,  and  gladness.' " 
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The  progress  of  literature^  and  the  improyement  of  the  people, 
have  ran  like  parallel  streams  ;  when  the  current  of  the  one  has 
been  impeded,  the  course  of  the  other  has  flagged.  The  pe<^Ie 
may  re^ird  the  press  as  haying  given  them  a  second  birth  :  it  has 
infused  soul  into  their  civil  life.  The  first  newspaper,  looking  back, 
upon  it  as  I  do  now,  as  the  first  seed  of  the  giant  tree  which  is 
spreading  its  wide  anns  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, — 
the  appearance  of  that  newspaper  is  an  epoch  in  history.  It 
belongs,  I  need  scarcely  say,  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  that  star- 
chamber  dame,  who  little  thought  what  work  such  prints  would 
OAO  day  make  among  the  descendants  of  her  loyal  lieges.  At  the 
eventfid  period  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  when  the  transmission  and 
diffusion  of  intelligence  regarding  the  important  movements  of  the 
time  was  matter  of  great  interest,  "  The  English  Mercuric  "  was 
issued.  Many  of  these  papers,  bearing  the  date  of  1588,  and 
printed  while  the  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the  channel,  may  be  seen  at 
the  British  Museum.  The  Commonwealth  was  prolific  of  periodi- 
cals, but  they  were  devoted  to  mere  party  purposes,  and  were  .full 
of  the  scurrility  and  malignity  of  minds  antagonised  at  all  points 
on  matters  of  politics  and  religion.  The  same  remark  may  apply 
to  the  first  daily  paper  after  the  Revolution,  **  The  Orange  Intelli- 
gencer." The  dark  background  of  that  period  may  serve  to 
throw  out  in  high  relief  the  freedom  of  the  present  day.  At  that 
time,  none  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament  were  permitted  pub- 
licity except  upon  authority.  The  progress  of  journalizing  was 
not,  however,  rapid ;  for  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  London  had 
but  one  daily  paper — ^if  such  was  the  feast  in  the  metropolis,  what 
must  have  been  the  famine  in  the  provinces  !  How  dormant  lay 
the  popular  energies— crude  diamonds,  encrusted  and  embedded 
in  the  unopened,  unsuspected  mine !  How  barren  the  soil  over 
which  the  plough  had  never  passed  to  turn  its  virgin  bosom  to  the 
fertilizing  sunsUne — how  worse  l^than  barren  was  it,  yielding  rank 
crops  of  weeds — ^prejudices,  superstitions,  brutalisms,— *>the  sad 
remains  of  which  are  fast  flying  before  the  steam-press  and  the 
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steam-engine.  The  days  of  Steele  and  Addison  stirred  the  waters 
with  the  magician's  wand  ;  but  though  it  thus  spread,  circle  after 
circle,  it  was  far  from  reaching  those  classes  which  are  now  daily 
giving  evidence  of  high  intellect,  notwithstandiiig  all  that  weary 
toil  and  various  injuries  from  ifl-divided  weidith  ii&ets  upon  them. 
By  1724,  London  had  three  datly  papers,  besides  several  that  were 

Published  weekly.  Gradually  the  power  of  the  press  advanced,  axid 
731  bnmg^t  in  i^e  ^  Gentleman  s  Magazine^ '  that  pttemt  ^  an 
endless  progeny  of  periodicab,  which  have  since  found*  eonsonMrs 
aaid  contributors  iW>m  classes  which  at  ^he  time  in  qnefftkni'itfiist 
haro)*  been  iStxe  very  pariahs  of  knowlisdge  ;*  fot  Jolmson  says, 
speaking  of  that  period,  '*  that  men  not  professing  learning'  were- 
not  ashamed'  of  ignorance;  and  in  the  femalis  world,  any  acquaint^ 
ance  with  books  was  distinguished  only  to  be  censftt^di'^ 

The  mass  of' the  people  were  not  only  ignorant;  But  ItneQf  had 
not  tibie  least  idea  that  they  might  be,  that  they  ought  to  be,  otiier- 
wise — ^the  divine  H^it  lay  unkindled  in  unconscious  bi^eastl»  ;  and 
<'  if  the  light  within  thee  be  darimess,  how  great  is  Hiat  darkaesft  ** 
At  that  time,  too,  and'  long  after,  the  pri^eged  dasses  w^dre  fid! 
of  alarms  at  the  mere  idea  of  educating  the  poor.  Plato's  repub* 
lie  and^  Mbre's  Utopia  were  not  held  to  be  haff  so  fallacieas. 
Books,  pictures,  statues,  which  a  fbstering  pa^onage-  night  ham 
callbd  from  national  genius,  Eke  coins  from  the  mint,  were  frnh- 
Hibitied^.  as  calcidated  to  mislead  the  multitude,  withdHi^  Aem 
fhmi  their  {QiQscribed  province,  and  was,,  in  efBsct,  deemed  to^  be* 
'*  casting pei^is  before  the  swine." 

SfaaE  we  not  rejoice  that  these  days  are  past  f  Shall  we  not 
look  Back  more  in  pity  than  in  resentment  on  that  shortsighted' 
selfishness,  tiiat  could  tl^s  attempt  to  say  to  tlie  tide  of  humims 
progression,.  '•'Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther?** — ^which 
could  attempt  to  set  up  barriers  agiunst  ^at  approaching  tide 
which  have  proved  as  feeble  as  the  premises  on  which  they  were 
built  were  f&he  ?  It  is  now  fairly  a  race  between  tiie  classes  ;  and 
I  fancy  that  the  energetic  sons  of  the  people,  such  as  ean  write 
*•  The  Suicide's  Purgatory,"  and  "  The  Baron's  Yulej'*  with  the 
few  hours  that  they  wring  from  toil,  or  snatch  fiwm  rest,  will  out- 
run the  college-taught  and  castle-sheltered  sons  of  fortune.  Whett 
we  talk  of  the  friends  of  tfie  people,  let  us  remember"  Joseph 
Lancaster,  the  Pestalozzi  of  England,  the  much-tried  and  imtiring 
j&iend  of  the  education  of  the  people.  I  shall  perhaps  revett  to 
him  some  future  time  ;  I  will  now  only  ptvaso  to  recall  a  citviaii- 
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stance  equalljr  honourable  to  him  and  the  clam  to  whose  semoe  he 
devoted  himself.  Like  all  who  engage  in  great  schemes  of  improve* 
ment,  he  became  embarrassed  ;  but  on  ezamiaatioft  into  the  oir- 
cumstances,  it  was  found  that  his- embarrassment  had  arisen  libom 
no  selfish  or  improper  expenditure  of  funds  ;  that,  in  faot>  hiinself 
and  family  very  rarely  tasted' animal  food^  but  subsisted  principally 
upon  bread  and  milk.  Among  the  debts  there  was  »i^Fy  consi- 
derable one  to  a  baker.  (Honour  to  his  name !  I  woi]dd  I  were' able 
to  proclaim  it.)  When  some  one  expressed'  sui^se  that  he  ^ould 
have  given  such  large  ore^t,  he  answered;  «*  The  good  Mr.  Lan- 
caster had' done  tb  the  poor  of  his  neighbeai4ioed  is  sucdi,  titat,  as 
long  as  I  have  a  loaf,  he  shall  have  half  of  it."  I  will  not^  add 
another  word.  I  have  presented  a  point  of  view  w4iich  ealb  for 
silent  contemplation. 

Mrs^  Lbman  QriCLlls. 
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'»  »■ 

W^AS  was- it  that  I  saw  the  play  oi  MamU^  sa  findj  aotad  ? 

The  pli^  o£  Mamlet  finely  acted ! 

Yesj 

Impossible  I  tvsb  or  three  parts  perhaps. 

The  ]^y. 

Tell  us  aJd  about  it. 

The  theatre  was  not  a  large  one»  and  as  far  from  being  small. 
You  could  hear  eveiy  word  that  was  spoken  in  it  easily,  but  & 
terrible  exdamation,  or  a  clear,  bold,  wdil-rounded  climax  of  veice 
did  nod^  appear  noisy  or  exaggerated. 

There,  must  have  been  juc^^ment  in  building' that  theatre. 

Yes.  As  it  is  a  building  in  which  the  finest  poetry  is  spoken, 
the  architect  had  felt  it  advisable  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
science  of  acousticsv  Moreov^^  he  had  not  thought  so  entirely 
of  packing  a  certain  number  of  paying  bodies  in  a  given  space, 
but  that  he  had  determined  that  every  living  creature  in  the  house 
should  see,  hear,  and  be  at  ease,  three  matters  mainly  conducive 
to  silence;  Wherever  tiiis  could  not  be  done,  ike  space  was  fairly 
blocked  out,  so  that  no  restless  adventurer,  clinging  round  a  column, 
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ooukL  be  tempted  to  disturb  tbo  ten  otbers  within  the  rofteh  of  bis 

own  diseoiyifort. 

.  Ajy  they  mjAoage  that  in  France. 
Pretty  well  where  you  pay  well,  but  most  insolently  amiss  wh^^o 

you  do  not.     For  a  nation  that  talks  of  equality,  its  places  of 

public  amnaement  are  most  aristocratically  disposed.     The  two 

upper. cireles  of  many  of  their  theatres  have  tl^e  principal  chandelier 

in  a. direct  line  betvreen  them  and  the  stage. 

.  Well.>T-But  to  this  particular  theatre. 

.  The  proscenium  appeared  to  be  unusually  narrow,  the  opening  of 
the  stage  itself  much  smaller  than  ordinary,  and  rather  low.  *  But 
the  whole,  theatre  was  low  in  its  proportions,  which  prevented  any 
of  the  spectators  from  obtaining  a  foreshortened  view  of  the  actor, 
such  as  you  may  have  seen  when  the  object  presented  to  you  is  the 
crown  of  his  hat  with  the  floor  of  the  stage  for  a  background. 
The  urchitect  had  recollected  that  he  was  building  a  theatre,  not 
a  tower,  or  a  Nelson's  pillar. 

Why  to  be  sure,  we  have  curious  points  of  sight  in  most  of  the 
theatres. 

And  every  part  of  this  opening  was  visible  from  every  part  of  the 
house.  The  fundamental  principle  appeared  to  be  to  take  the 
human  figure  as  the  standard  for  the  picture  presented,  and 
the  natural  human  voice  as'  the  measure  for  the  space  to  be  filled 
by  it.  So  the  canvas,  as  I  may  call  the  opening  of  the  stage,  was 
somewhat  above  the  proportion  of  a  large  historical  picture,  the 
figures  painted  in  it.  I  do  not  mean  the  historical  landscape  ; 
that  bears  a  somewhat  similar  proportion  to  the  usual  stages,  but 
the  larger  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raffaelle,  Paul  Veronese,  and 
Correggio.  I  imagine  that  something  beyond  ibis  proportion  was 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  motion  and  change  of  disposition  ;  but  as 
a  pLfty  is,  or  should  be,  the  representation  of  human  actions,  and 
the  capadty  of  the  human  face,  figure,  or  lungs  cannot  be  enlarged, 
unless  to  be  made  ludicrous,  it  is  clear  that  all  dimensions  ought 
to  be  calculated  upon  them. 
But  the  scenery — 

.  That  is  to  anticipate,  perhaps ;  but  no  matter.  The  object  of  ^e 
painters  was  evidently  not  to  realise,  but  to  suggest.  I  never  in 
my  life  saw  a  stage  into  which  you  could  cram  a  cathedral  or  a 
fortress  ;  there  the  human  figure  again  interpioses  a  measure  fatal 
to  the  attempt,  and  the  spectator  is  only  amused  by  the  ingenuity 
or  the  clumsiness  of  contrivances.     But  by  giving  a  part  in  its  true 
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.mpprtions,  you  Iielp  the  imagination  to  the  whole.  Perspective 
and  arrangement  will  always  accomplish  this,  proVided  yoti  can 
only  dispense  with  those  unsightly  rags  which  dangle  from  ihe'tiop 
pf  the  stage,  and  those  clumsy  machines  which  horder  the  sides. 
.  placing  all  the  audience  well  in  front  of  the  picture,  hy  means  of 
the  comparatiye  smallness  of  the  opening,  a  scene  apparently 
Ulimitahle  is  obtained,  simply  because  no  one  sees  the  end  of  it- ; 
which  is  surely  a  quality  for  sufficient  space,  inasmuch  as  it  re{^^- 
Bents  infinity  if  you  choose.  Thus  by  attempting  less,  mcnre  is 
done.  The  eye  takes  in  as  much  as  it  would  of  any  subject, 
however  gigantic,  through  such  an  aperture,  as  yon  ifiight  see 
Westminster  Abbey  from  one  of  the  chapels,  where  the  drch  of 
the  chapel  itself  would  be  all  the  disc  presented  to  the  eye  ;  but 
the  whole  idea  of  tlie  building  would  be  conveyed  as  perfectly  as 
if  you  stood  at  the  end  of  the  nave.  The  stage  is  nev^r  sa  absurd 
as  when  it  attempts  to  realise  all.  It  is  subject  in  that  to  the 
universal  rule  of  art.  I  loiter  on  the  threshold,  litid  yet  I  must 
say  a  few  words  more  before  I  come  to  the  actors.  The  curtain 
drew  up,  and,  as  the  very  sentiment  of  the  first  scene  in  Hamlet 
is  the  feeling  of  dead  midnight,  the  stage  was  much  darkened,  and 
the  audience  part  m(»'e. 

Would  the  audience  bear —  ? 

Oh  !  the  audience  was  come  to  the  play,  not  for  the  playhouse  ; 
that  was  elegant  but  simple  in  its  decorations,  even  to  severity  ; 
marble  and  brass  work  were  used  for  the  fittings,  so  that  it  looked 
even  grand  in  the  gloom.  Spectators  bear  the  darkness  at  the 
Diorama,  why  not  in  the  theatre  ?  Indeed  the  object  should -be 
to  spare  the  audience  nausea  and  headache,  by  keeping  any  over- 
p<$rtion  of  light  from  oppressing  the  eyes,  and  making  the  objects 
presented,  easily  and  clearly  visible.  Therefore,  as  I  said,  the 
stage  was  much  darkened,  and  the  audience  part  more  ;  so  that 
the  eye,  surrounded  by  the  greater  darkness,  could  discern  very 
well  the  features  of  the  actors,  and  the  work  of  the  scene,  yet  with . 
a  full  notion  of  the  midnight  gloom  in  which  it  should  be  act«d.  I 
must  pause  yet  to  tell  you  how  the  theatre  was  lit.  The  smallness 
still  of  the  picture,  as  I  shall  call  the  stage  part  of  the  house,  per- 
mitted even  .the  low  roof  to  bend  considerably  downwards  towards 
forming  a  false  ceiling  ;  above  this,  and  open  to  the  stage,  the 
principal  lights  were  placed,  so  as  to  throw  by  much  the  greater 
'  part  of  the  illumination  from  above.  No  doubt"  you  have  often 
seen  the  candlelight  paintings  of  Schalken'.     If  you  lobk'  carefully 
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et  them  you  will  wonder  to  see  what  very  jpretty  faees  he^has  often 
painted.  At  first  sight  they  do  not  appear  so,  for  the  light  being 
generally  thrown  upon  the  features  from  a  oandle  below  them,  all 
the  nobleness  andmueh  of  the  beauty  of  the  lines  disappear.  You 
hare  ncyt  a  Schalken  or  a  print  from  him  at  hand,  perhaps  ;  then 
stand  before  the  glass  and  look  at  yourself  with  a  candle  held 
below  your  face,  or,  what  is  much  better,  get  some  very  pretty 
woman  to  do  as  much,  then  place  the  eandle  at  a  moderate  angle 
abore,  and  see  Whether  Kature,  that  gave  us  light  fn»n  the  sky 
instead  of  the  earth,  did  not  throw  below  what  is  becoming  to  the 
features ;  eke  formed,  then,  the  usual  -sttige  lani^ightei».  This 
fact  once  ascertained  in  this  way,  would  be  enough  to  drive  all  the 
handsome  actresses  of  our  usual  theatres  into  open  ^rebelUon. 
Alas  for  them!  kind  doubly,  trebly  alas!  for  the<defrauded 
public  I !  how  many  delightfully-ezpressii^,  thou^  delicate- 
featured  £Bices  are  made  utteriy  blank  by  the  weat<of  natural 
shadow,  or  a^e  scandalously  distorted  by  fake  ones.  How  often, 
when  one  meets  with  a  beautiful  actress  in  Aocieij,  one  is  amaaed 
that  she  appears  ^o  much  more  beautiful,  beautiful  in  feature  ajid 
outline,  off  the  stage  than  upon  it.  Yet  so. it. is,  and  thus  is  the 
public  robbed  of  its  legitimate  delight,  and  the  actresses  are  robbed 
of  the  delight  of  being  delightful;  so  that- architect,  proprietors, 
lessee,  and  lamplighters,  ought  to  be  found  guiil^  by  a  coroner's 
jury  of  beauty-cide,  and  the  theatre  should  be  sold  as  a  deodand. 

I  tell  the  public  that  Miss well,  never  mind  tiie  name,  and 

Mrs. but  no  matter  who,  would  drive  them  mad  if  they  could 

only  see  their  faces  as  they  ought  to  be  seen. 

And  even  the  men,  for  the  purposes  of  their  art,  have,  or  ought 
to  have,  faees  worth  looking  at.  Edmund  Kean  and  John  Kemble, 
at  all  events,  to  say  nothing  of  less  favoured  actors,  made'  some- 
thing of  theirs  ;  and  the  very  draperies,  the  stage  dresses,  often 
specimens  of  very  picturesque  costume,  lose  half  their  richness 
and  their  effect  from  the  want  of  shadow.  If  you  doubt  this,  get 
permission  to  visit. the  green-room  of  a  principar theatre,  where 
the  light,  though  sujQ&cienty  is  differently  dispersed,  and  convince 
yourself. 

I  take  all  for  granted — ^go  on. 

The  soldier  pacing  impatiently  on  his  guard,  and  stirring  to  keep 
himself  warm  in  the  bitter  night,  glancing  from  time  to  time  for 
his  relief,  opens  the  play.  This  was  done  as  it  should  he,  that  is, 
with  sense  and  care;   and  then  came  ihe  other  soldiers  m^ 
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Horatio,. and  here  hegan. a  difference  from  the  usual  style  of  pre- 
senting «  character.  Horatio,  as  I  saw  him,  was  a  gowned  scholar, 
an  adept  brought  to^  the  place  bj  the  unlearned  soldiers,  to  question, 
jexamine,.and'h^  the  ghost  they  expected.  All  were  characters ; 
lie  »t^d,  grave,  and  gentle,  they  bold  and  martial,  but  considerate 
and.ree^eetful  to  their  lettered  visitor.  Surely  this  is  a  part  of 
ihe  very  story  of  the  play,  and  the  tinselled,  courtier-like  non- 
descript, which  Horatio  is  generally  made,  is  a  most  tasteless  and 
ignorant  penrersion,  prejudicial  to  the  very  understanding  of  the 
•plot,  and  infinitely  so  to  the  character  of  Hamlet,  upon  which  thajfc 
of  Horatio  so  essentially  bears. 

The  appearance  and  bearing  of  the  man  were  ^thoughtful  and 
sedate.     Even  his  fear  on  the  first  beholding  of  -the  ghost  wae 
silent  and  self-possessed.     He  "  trembled  and  looked  pale,"  as 
if  he  had  found  a  wonder  beyond  tho  wonders  of  his  usual  con- 
templati<m  ;  but  his  terror  was  contrasted  with  that  of  the  soldiers ; 
it  was  concentrated  in  'himself,  and  dominiLted  by  his  reflection  ; 
.theirs  was  rough  and  open,  and  they  appealed  to  him  as  for  the 
.help  he  had  promised  them.     So  in  his  whole  conduct  there  were 
'the  independence  and  self-possession  of  the  philosopher.     He  was 
.respectful  to  the  Prince,  yet  as  a  friend,  and  held  throughout  the 
play  the  office -of  the  historian  and  commentator,  which  he  after- 
wards openly  assumes,  in  speaking  his  .friend's  story  upon  the 
"raised  «tage"  to  the  people.     Then  the  Ghost;  Shakespeare  was 
wise  to  act  this  part  himself:  it  is  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole 
'drama.    The  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  is  a  passionate  spirit;  full  6f 
grief,  revenge,  remorae,  and  pity  ;  a  suffering  and  wailing  thing, 
Siat.from  the  very  first  comes  to  seek  for  a  human  listener,  fit  to 
:Teeeive  the  story  of  his  sorrows,  and  to  avenge  them.     He  is  a 
•human  soul  without  a  body  to  act  its  desires.     The  *'  martial 
;  stalk  "  with  which  he  goes  by  the  watch,  our  actors  have  tra- 
ditionally adhered  :to;  but  here  I  beheld  from  the  first  the  painful 
effort  at  dbdain,  the  craving  for  an  adjuration  fit  to  unlock  the 
.voice  of  death.     With  "  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,"  he   "  fixed  his  eyes  on  them,  most< constantly."     Once 
'^*he  addressed  himself  to  motion  like  as  he  would  speak,"  and 
was  compiled  to  depart  voiceless  and  terror-stricken.     His  unap- 
peased  i£irst  of  human  audienee  was  the  first  interest  created  in 
•the  play.     A  subdued  light  was  made  constantly  to  rest  upon  his 
path,  so  that,  in  (the  surroimding  gloom,  every  change  of  feature 
was  clearly  observable.    His  stage  appliance  fixed  &e  attention 
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on  every  gesture,  however  slight,  and  his  presence  was  the  burden 
of  the  scene.  But  with  what  delicacy  were  the* various  and  stiS. 
earthly  passions  of  his  recital  to  Hamlet,  idealised  so  as  to  become 
spectral,  yet  Isept  free  from  that  monotony  of  a  dull  hard  bass 
voice,  sneaking  on  one  note,  by  which  their  expression  has  so  often 
been  desecrated.  The  elocution  had  the  effect  of  an  exquisite 
piano  in  music,  commanding  attention  by  the  refusal  to  seek  it, 
more  thrilling  than  the  loudest  and  stormiest  outburst.  Nothing 
could  be  more  opposed  to  the  usual  stiltM  dignity  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, than  the  whole  simple  manner  of  this  player  of  the 
Ghost.  He  was,  as  Shakespeare  has  described  the  effects  of  his 
eloquence,  very  pathetic,  and  his  bearing  in  the  closet  scene,  with 
regard  to  his  guilty  wife,  was  the  tenderest  renewal  of  a  deep 
passion,  which  in  his  earthly  days  he  had  believed  immortal. 

^nd  now  pass  on  to  the  court.  Let  it  be  ushered  in  as  it  should 
be,  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  Polonius.  What  a  grave,  important, 
self-satisfied,  unconscious  humour  reigned  in  the  old  arbiter  of 
etiquette  !  An  elder  Listen,  in  his  best  and  quietest  style  ;  a 
reality,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  every  court  of  the  present  day,  as 
well  as  in  that  olden,  time  or  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare;  a  mind 
grown  old  upon  trifles,  and  mingling  the  experiences  of  the  merest 
fancy  with  the  shrewd  lessons  of  practical  experience  in  really 
important  lessons.  The  humour  is  the  perversion  of  sense  to  the 
purposes  of  folly,  the  mixture  of  the  statesman  with  the  valet  de 
chambre,  so  that  the  set  of  the  king's  whisker  is  a  thing  of  equal 
importance  with  the  dispensing  of  the  king's  justice.  The  creature 
is  extant  and  visible.  The  mummery  is  hourly  enacted  with  as 
serious  a  belief  in  its  vital  consequence  as  ever  Polonius  felt;  and 
thus  did  the  actor  top  the  part.  He  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  introducing  an  air  on  the  jew's-harp,  as  of  face-making :  the 
fun,  and  there  was  plenty  of  it,  was  in  the  devoted  energy  of  his 
trivialities.  .  In  the  same  spirit  were  enacted  Rosencrantz  and 
Guilderstern  ;  obsequious  to  the  King  and  Queen,  supple  at  first 
to  the  Prince,  afterwards  almost  insolent  in  the  belief  of  his 
assured  ruin.  And  then  the  King  himself,  pale,  suspicious, 
cunning,  watchful,  raising  the  tremulous  hopes  of  those  around 
him,  as  the  flattery  of  royal  condescension  matchlessly  does  it ; 
kingly  by  the  deference  of  all  about  him  ;  mean  and  unquiet  in 
himself ;  reading  the  looks  of  Hamlet  as  a  fate,  and  eyeing  his  sad 
and  unconscious  partner,  lest  she  should  change  and  conspire 
against  him.    For  one  moment  alone  the  great  struggle  of  passion 
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razed  him  to  the  ground ;  when  in  the  height  of  terror,  and 
detected  gnilt,  he  stood  for  an  instant,  and  but  an  instant,  gasping 
ere  he  could  call  for  lights,  to  leave  the  hall  in  which  the  play  had 
been  acted  before  him.  The  Queen,  how  subdued,  moui^td,  and 
pathetic  from  the  very  first  I  How  tender  the  appeal,  ''  Let  not 
thy  mother  lose  her  prayers,  Hamlet ;  "  as  though  she  had 
already  discovered  the  hollowness  of  her  new  passion,  and  strove 
hard  to  keep  the  emblem  of  her  purer  thoughts  near  her.  How 
regally  sad  throughout,  catching  at  the  hope  of  Hamlet  *s  reviving 
on  being  united  to  Ophelia,  and  broken-hearted  with  the  loss  of 
that  hope.  In  the  scene  in  her  closet,  where  Hamlet  reproaches 
her,  amid  all  her  terrors,  or  in  the  lapses  of  them,  how  fond  yet 
of  him^ — ^how  wretched  beyond  measure^  that  he  must  be  her 
accuser  and  her  judge  ! 

Hamlet  himself !  Above  all,  what  a  reality  !  How  thoroughly 
unlike  any  creature  of  the  stage !  How  unconventional !  What 
an  impulsive  talker  !  A  prince  in  his  own  room,  and  as  entirely 
at  his  ease.  Talma,  the  companion  of  great  monarchs ;  a  prince 
himself  in  a  nation  which  avowed  no  aristocracy  but  that  of  genius ; 
a  gentleman  by  heart ;  a  man  infinitely  above  all  affections  ; 
simple,  true,  energetic  from  fulness  of  feeling,  with  an  eye  rich  in 
colour,  round  and  full,  with  a  voice  sweet  in  the  tones  of  conver- 
sation, distinct  to  perfection,  without  any  approach  to  the  syllabic, 
and  revelling  into, the  organ  tones  of  passion  as  they  seemed  to 
grow  out  of  the  subject.  Yes,  Talma  who  was  all  this  and  much 
more,  might  have  been  the  prototype  of  the  Hamlet.  But  my 
actor  was  younger,  better  realised  "  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the 
mould  of  form,"  which  Talma  could  make  you  forget  if  he  could 
not  fulfil. 

Talma  never  played  Shakespeare's  Hamlet. 

He  put  so  much  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  into  Ducis'  words  and 
situations,  that  for  the  moment  it  was  our  poet's  spirit  in  a  new 
body  ;  and  where  he  had  something  of  the  original  to  deal  with,, 
as  **  C'est  un  reveil  peut^tre!  "  Shakespeare's  hair  could  scarcely 
have  stood  more  on  end  with  the  thrill  of  intensity  as  he  wrote  the 
words,  than  did  that  of  Talma's  audience  when  he  spoke  them. 
But  to  the  Hamlet  of  my  stage,  who  had  Shakespeare  to  deal 
with  throughout,  and  not  Ducis. 

His  sarcasms  to  the  king's  face  were  most  courtly  bitterness  ; 
the  edge  of  his  tongue  was  most  smoothly  keen  ;  and  you  felt  from 
the  first  his  pity  for  his  mother,  the  struggle  of  habitual  honour 
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witlf  present  Bhame  for  her.  And  when  left  to  hknsdf  and  to  the 
expresuen  of  his  ¥rorld'  weariness,  it  was  indeed*  manlj  suffering. 
Tears  seemed  to  come  against  his  will,  and*  he  dismissed  them 
Bilentlj.  Imbued  from  •first  to  last  with  the  poet-s  own  eantion 
against  "  periwig patedness,"  the  eolonring  of  the, whole  .repre- 
sentation was  soft  and  harmonious,  Correggio  as  opposed  to  Ruhens ; 
rich,  deep,  clear  as  day,  full  of  grand  chiaro-scuro,  hut  without  one 
raw  tint.  The  disposition^  the  generosity,  the  fine  temper  of  the 
heing  was  the  palpahle  design  from  first  to  last.  Hamlet  was  a 
creature  to  he'  admired  and  lored.  Kind  with  Horatio,  conrteons 
with  all,  indignant  with  cause,  and  as  an  exception  from  his  disposi- 
tion. The  player  restored,  in  the  scene  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  Ghost,  these  wonderful  and  terrible  touches  of  pleasantry, 
thought  necessary  by  the  poet  to  mark  the  excess  of  terror  in  snch 
a  risitation,  by  the  effect  of  the  rebound,  when  Hamlet  is  enabled 
to  summon  his  powers  to  contend  with  the  oppression.  And  this 
was  due  as  a  part  of  the  tragic  suffering,  which  is  the  human  lot 
of  the  hero,  and  the  intensity  of  which  erolves  his  thoughts  and 
actions.  In  his  scene  with  Ophelia,  how  little  noise  and  how  mneh 
fdeling  !  How-  little  action  and  how  deep  an  interest !  The  eye, 
the  broken  tone,  told  the  love  which  the  words  hid  from  the  king  ; 
and  as  what  he  spake  only  "lack'd  fbrm  a  little,"  and  **  seem'd 
not  like  madness,"  neither  did  he  act  the  outrageous  madman ; 
which,  had  Shakespeare  intended  him  to  do,  undoubtedly  the  king 
would  have  noticed  it  as  much  as  the  matter  of  his  speeches.  The 
atkdienoe  had  the  full  Tolume  of  the  previous  story  whereby  to  read 
Hamlet^s  words,  a  eomm«itary  which  the  king  had  not,  and,  as 
lago  need  never  wink,  or  scowl,  or  sneer  his  viflany  at  Othello,  to 
let  the  spectators  see  what  a  villain  he  is,  so  Hamlet,  summoning 
to  his  imagination  the  feelings  of  the  lover,  who  has  taken  forced 
but  solemn  leave  of  bis  mistress,  m4io  fears  lest  she  could  unwor- 
thily betray  himj  who  doubts  the  sex  he  has  honoured  by  the 
moral  conviction  of  his  own  mother,  whom  he  honoured  the  most, 
and  who  wishes  to  conceal. all  imder  the  mask  of  mournful  misan- 
^i^y>  need  only  utter  the  text  as  such  a  man  must  talk  it,  to 
make  his  auditory  fbel  almost  as  much  as  himself.  But  perhaps  the 
effective  triumph  was  in  the  closet  scene;  The  player  never  forgot 
that  Hamlet  was  speaking  to  his  mother,  and  sometimes- in  the  very 
presence  of  another  life.  His  reproaches  were  feverish  with  horror 
at  the  being  obliged  to  use  them.  They  were  anything  but  the 
gratification  of  will  or  the  rdief  of  a  desire.    They  evidently  arose 
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as  reproaches,  or  even  as  the  narrations  of  fact  do  in  men's  minds, 
the  more  terrible  and  emphatic  in  words  the  more  the  q>eaker  may 
try  to  qualify  them.  The  welcome  indulgence  of  passion  was  in 
the  killmg  of  the  supposed  king,  and  in  the  comparison  of  the  two 
brothers.  Nothing  could  be  more  tender  or  pathetic  than  the  pro- 
mise to  *'  beg  blessings  "  when  the  queen  should  be  "  desirous  to 
be  blessed.*'  There  was  reconciliation  for  two  worlds  in  it.  In  a 
word,  the  actor's  taste  brought  out  all  that  is  noble,  eleyated, 
tender,  and  kindly,  as  the  habits  of  the  character,  and  put  upon 
these  all  that  could  contrast  with  them,  as  the  uncongenial  accidents 
of  his  fate. 

I  always  welcome  the  grarediggers  with  their  well-assorted 
argument ;  their  trade-talk  of  death,  which  is  the  best  sermon 
upon  it ;  their  ''  houses  which  last  till  doomsday."  They  enforce 
tiie  terror  in  the  lesser  sense  and  disarm  it  in  the  greater. 
Suffice  it  that  my  clowns  were  natural  and  unconscious  ones, 
which  is  the  task  the  poet  has  set  them.  And  Osric,  the  comie 
quintessence  of  the  courtier  clas&  of  the  characters,  played  his 
part  only  with  superior  earnestness  and  amusing  dotage  on 
nothings.  Lords  in  waiting  and  gentleman  ushers  are  really 
very  droll  in  their  inanity,  but  if  they  were  pretentious  buffoons  they 
would  be  kicked  out.  Tbeir  merit  is  an  exceeding  solemnity,  an 
incapability  of  the  ludicrous,  which  makes  them  as  ridiculous  as 
the  gravest  of  all  four-footed  animals.  Where  a  smile  or  a  frown 
is  promotion  or  disgrace,  luxury  or  beggary,  the  observation  of 
the  royal  countenance  is  a  most  serious  occupation.  A  vivacious 
absurdity  from  such  a  person  !  Make  him  guilty  of  high  treason 
at  once  !  High  treason  it  would  be  against  the  mystery  of  king- 
craft. How  finely  did  this  cringing  over-servile  thing  contrast 
with  the  placid,  equal  Horatio  ! 

You  have  said  nothing  of  Ophelia  and  Laertes. 

No !  They  are  a  family  portrait  and  should  always  be  considered 
together.  The  characteristic  of.  each  is  exceeding  sensitiveness. 
Ophelia,  as  I  saw  her  represented,  hid  hers  as  a  girl  does  to 
make  it  the  stronger  by  the  suppression  when  she  might  indulge 
it ;  shew  as  timid,  conscious  at  first,  recklessly  woe-begone  after- 
wards, and  in  her  madness  telling  the  whole  truth  of  her  sense. 
Then  she  was  passionate  to  the  fiill,  and  the  music  in  which  she 
spoke,  and  the  flowers-  which  were  her  types  were  treated  as  the 
natural  occupations  of  her  purer  lip,  the  services  as  well  as  the 
embodiments  of  her  thoughts.  This  was  expressed  by  the  actress 
in  her  perfect  spontaneity. 
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The  brother;  Laertes,  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  ill -used 
of  all  the  great  dramatist's  creations.  He  has  always  been  made 
ferocious  instead  of  quick  in  feeling.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
contriye  more  pungent  wrongs  than  he  has  to  suffer,  and  such 
as  would  make  a  man,  full  of  the  worldly  falsehood  of  punctilious 
courage,  less  nice  about  the  means.  Laertes  invested  himself  with 
interest  in  the  beginning  by  his  anxious  love,  his  fear  for  his 
sister,  not  words  spoken  merely,  but  earnest  feelings  expressed. 
He  was  tender,  anxious,  doting  on  her,  her  honour,  her  youth, 
her  beauty,  her  fate.  In  the  latter  part  his  rage  became  concen- 
trated and  terrible  from  the  suppression  of  his  tears  ;  the  anger 
itself  was  as  grave  as  Macduff's,  the  deadly  revenge  was  the 
prompting  of  the  demon  king  ready  to  use  it  for  his  own  fell 
purpose. 

I  could  tell  you  more,  for  who  could  see  Hamlet  played  and 
not  have  more  to  say  about  it  ?  But  even  what  I  have  said, 
suppose  you  to  know  the  play  throughout,  and  to  care  more  about 
it  than  the  average  of  readers  or  auditors,  perchance. 

But,  this  theatre  of  yours,  may  I  ask  you,  where — 

"  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio,"  as  you  knew  before  you  asked. 
But  that  mind's  eye  has  been  informed  by  what  every  one  may 
consult  for  himself.  Shakespeare  expected  to  be  misunderstood  in 
this  play.  He  has  commented  himself  on  almost  every  scene, 
by  repeating  all  the  less  obvious  ones  in  a  short  description.  Look 
through  the  text. 

Aye. 

I  do  not  say  that  some  performers  have  not  done  this  diligently, 
but  to  "  play  out  the  play,"  as  it  should  be. 

Why  you  will  end  as  you  begun  ;  jou  will  say  there  are  "  a 
few  good  actors  wanted  I  " 


FIAT  JUSTITIA! 


'TwAS  when  the  moon  was  darkened  o'er  with  clouds  of  lurid  hue — 
Twas  when  in  all  the  blackened  sky  you*d  see  no  speck  of  blue — 
'Twas  when  the  blast  swept  searching  past,  across  the  lonesome  moor, 
Bearing  its  weight  of  snow  and  sleet  to  sixty  houseless  poor; 
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TUok  Eose  the  wail,  upon  the  gale,  of  many  a  shiveriiig  mother, 
And  quick  the  waif,  the  shaip  white  hail,  in  stifling  sohs  would  smother. 
But,  nerce  and  loud,  the  corses  proud  of  savage  manly  wrath 
Might  nu^e  the  hraye  Christ's  ben'son  crave  upon  that  grisly  path. 

For  there  were  deeds  of  justice  done  upon  a  wintiy  day, 
And  twenty  hovels,  black  and  bare,  without  the  thatch-roof  lay. 
It  was  the  law,  and  bayonets  saw — the  bayonets  of  the  free ! — 
The  ri^t  asserted  of  the  good  who  sought  his  failing  fee. 

Knaves,  famished,  lean,  with  skin  not  clean,  lank  hair  and  homy  hand, 

From  lire  to  son  scant  life  had  won  upon  a  sterile  land. 

For  twice  a  hundred  years  they  toileo,  in  squalor  and  in  grief, 

And  only  paid  foil  twice  the  meed  of  many  a  fertile  fief. 

But  blight  had  fallen  upon  the  field  ;  this  year  their  rent-staff  died  ; 
Potato,  pig,  the  osier  twig,  drooped,  plague-struck — (woe  betide  !) 
The  landlord  (just  and  stem  was  he,  and  fitly  proud  of  blood) 
Bethought  him  well,  time  now  iQ  quell  a  sordid,  useless  brood. 

Twas  thus  that  night  the  deed  of  right  saw  finished  full  and  fair, 
And  not  a  wretch  a  limb  might  stretch  upon  a  covered  lair. 
And  as  the  curse  grew  wild  and  worse  for  savage  kindred  dead, 
The  good  man  calls  his  house  to  prayers,  and,  thankful,  goes  to  be'd. 

But  now  was  haste  upon  the  waste,  gaunt  faces,  glistening  eyes, 
Black-bearded  men  shake  hands,  and  then  they  count  \mo  sinks  and 

dies. 
Next  day  the  sun  shines  cheerful  down,  as  e'er  shined  wintry  sun  ; 
But  under  that  fair,  happy  sun,  a  murther  dark  is  done ! 

With  cheerful  face  of  health  and  grace  (trae  symbols  of  the  good), 
The  righteous  master  hies  him  forth  to  earn  his  zest  for  food  ; 
And  here  and  there,  with  bounteous  air,  he  hails  a  neighbour's  bow  ; 
But  one  sad  spot  he  visits  not  (his  heart  too  soft  I  trow). 

While  ambling  now,  with  musing  brow,  a  briary  bank  before, 

One  yell — like  as  the  fiend  of  hell ! — lent  force  to  that  fell  roar ! 

The  good  man  £eJ1s — two  death- winged  balls  his  ''  fiur  round  "  body 

pierce. 
And  o'er  the  bank,  lean,  eager,  lank,  just  peer  two  faces  fierce. 

A  month  hath  waned, — ^the  turf,  blood-stained,  has  claimed  the  price  of 

sin — 
Two  ghastly  corpses,  on  a  tree,  in  sickening  silence  swing. 
The  good  man's  rest  is  in  oaken  chest,  where  all  his  fathers  slept — 
In  many  a  page,  by  the  county  sage  who  mles  the  news-sheet  wept. 

rts. 
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A  HISTORY  FOR  YOUNG  ENGLAND.* 


What  a  pitie  is  it  to  see  a  proper  gendeman  to  haTO  such  a  crick  in  hk 
neck  that  he  cannot  look  backward.  Yet  no  better  is  he  who  cannot  see 
behind  him  the  actions  which  long  since  were  performed.  History  maketh  a 
young  man  to  be-  (Ad,  vrithout  either  wrinkles  or  grey  hairs ;  privilegii^  him 
with  the  experience  of  age,  without  either  the  infirmities  or  inconveniraces 
thereof.  Yea,  it  not  onely  maketh  things  past,  present;  bnt  iukbleth  one  to 
make  a  rationall  conjecture  of  things  to  come.  For  this-  world  afFordeth  no 
new  accidents,  bnt  in  the  Fame  sense  wherein  we  call  it  a  new  moon ;  which  is 
the  old  one  in  another  shape,  and  yet  no  other  than  what  had  been  '£wmerly» 
Old  actions  return  again,  furbished  oyer  with  some  new  and  different  circunit 
stances. — Fu  ller, 

CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH. 
JOHF,    SUBNAMED  LACKLAND. 

1199 — 1216!  John  was  present  at  the  death-bed  of  Coeur  de 
Lion  ;  and  the  dying'  king  was  said  to  have  declared  him  suoeessor 
to  the  throne,  and  heir  to  one-third  of  his  treasures.  The  latter 
he  seized  at  Chinoti ;  and  passing  into  Touraine,  Maine,  and 
Anjou,  was  met  in  that  ancient  territory  of  the  Plantagenets  by 
the  claim  of  his  nephew  Arthur.  This  adverse  confederacy,  headed 
by  the  Breton  people,  had  a  formidable  aspect ;  and  John,  content 
with  sacking  the  city  of  Mans,  and  burning  down  that  of  Angers, 
hastened  into  Normandy  and  Acquitaine,  where,  by  the  influence 
of  friends  whom  he  had  long  secretly  cherished  in  those  pro- 
vinces, and  backed  by  the  hereditary  rights  of  his  mother,  his 
sovereignty  was  admitted.  He  received  the  ducal  coronet  and 
sword  at  Rouen  from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop.  He  had  been 
Earl ;  he  was  now  Duke  ;  and  by  God's  teeth  (his  farourite 
oath)  he  swore  he  would  be  King. 

I  have  shown  the  growth  of  a  power  in  England,  during  the 
last  reign,  claiming  to  overawe  the  crown  and  compel  the  respon- 
sibility of  its  ministers.  But  this  power  was  never  distinctly  put 
in  motion  against  the  succession  of  John.  When,  indeed,  oa 
Archbishop  Hubert's  arrival  with  the  letters  from  Normandy, 
justiciary  Fitz-Peter  commanded  all  freemen  to  swear  all&» 
glance  to   the   duke,   there   was   enough  hesitation  among  the 

*  Continued  from  p.  84,  Vol.  III. 
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pr^stes  «nd  barons  least  affected' to  Jokn'sr  intereBt  to  render  neees- 
sary  the  Bammoning  of  a  great  council  at  Northampton  ;'but  there 
does  DOt^Beem  to  haye  been  much  difficulty  in  proeming -from  this 
coudchI,  an  nnanimovs  resolution  to  swear  fealtj  to  John,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  on  the  condition  that  the  present  rights  of  each  indi- 
vidual' should  be  respected.  In  truth,  though  the  subsequent 
nnsfbrtunes  and  sorrowful  death  of  Arthur  largely  mered'  sym- 
pathy in  England,  there  wasnerer  any  formidaUe  stand  attempted* 
on  the  ground  of  his  right  to  the  throne.  The  battle  was 
fought  in  the  foreign  proyinoes.  Here,  while  some  might  haye 
thought  his  claim  superior  to  his  uncle's  ;  and  many  were  certainly 
oonyinced  of  the  superior  weight  of  the  frequent  written  testi- 
monies of  Gceur  de  Lion  for  his  succession,  as  compared  with  the 
equiyocal  dying  declaration  alleged  by  John  ;  there  was  hardly  one 
man  of  influence  that  would  haye  drawn  the  sword  for  him,  on  any 
such  principle  as  that  the  crown  of  England  i^as  heritable  prop^ty. 
The  genius  of  the  country  was  repugnant  to  that  notion.  It  has 
been  shown  in  this  history,  with  what  care,  at  each  eaioeeseiye 
coronation  since  the  Conquest,  the  form  of  the  choice  of  the 
people  was  preseryed  ;  it  will  have  been  seen  that  of  the  five 
kings  on  whom  the  English  crown  has  descended  since  the  Con- 
quest»  four  have  been  constrained  to  rest  their  most  availing- titl^ 
on  that  popular  choice  or  recognition ;  but  the  most  emphatie 
declaration  of  the  principle^  was  reserved  for  the  coronation  of 
John. 

He  landed  at  Shoreham  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  two  d&js 
afterward  was  crowned  at  Westminster.  As  I  have  before  re- 
marked, his  right  was  in  no  particular  admitted  till  after  this 
ceremony.  He  was  earl,  until  he  assumed  the  ducal  coronet ;  he 
was  duke,  until  the  national  council  of  England,  speaking  through 
Hubert  of  Canterbury,  invested  him  at  Westminster  with  the 
English  crown.  '  This  crown,'  said  that  distinguished  prelate, 
before  he  placed  it  on  the  head  of  John,  '  is  not  the  property  of 

*  any  particular  person.     It  is  the  gift 'of  the  nation,  which  elects> 

*  generally  from  the  members  of  the  reigning  family,  the  prince 

*  who  appears  in  the  existing  circumstances  the  most  desiring  of 

*  royalty.     No  preceding  events  can  entitle  any  one  to  succeed  to 

*  this  crown  if  he  be  net  chosen  king  by  the  body  of  the  nation 

*  (ah  vmiversitate  regni  eleGtus),  according  to  the  example  of  Saul 

*  and  David,  who  were  not  even  of  royal  race.  •   We  have  this  day 
^  assembled  to  exercise  that  great  duty,  and  have  elected  for  our 
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'.soyereign  John,  Duke  of  Normandy,  brother  of  the  deceased 
*kiug.'  It  is  added  by  Hoveden  and  Mathew  of  Paris,  from 
-whom  this  statement  is  derived,  that  the  duke,  without  starting 
the  question  of  his  birth  or  that  of  his  brother's  alleged  will,  dis- 
tipctly  signified  his  assent  to  these  principles ;  and  that  then, 
haying  taken  the  customary  oaths  to  protect  the  church.  a;nd 
govern  justly,  a  shout  of  '  Long  live  the  king ! '  rang  through 
thQ.  crowded  abbey,  and  was  echoed  by  the  throng  outside.  ' 
..  It  was  characteristic  of  the  already  most  notorious  meanness 
and  duplicity  of  John,  that  in  the  preamble  to  a  law  which  he 
published  on  the  seventh  of  the  following  month  at  Northampton, 
he  was  careful  to  unite,  with  his  popular  tide,  the  titles  he  had 
thus  renounced.  God  had  raised  him  to  the  throne^  he  said,  which 
belonged  to  him  as  well  by  hereditary  right,  as  through  the  unani- 
mous consent  and  favour  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  But  the 
solemn  act  of  the  27th  of  May  could  not  thus  be  revoked  or 
evaded.  Speed,  with  his  patient  industry  and  narrow  vision, 
jcalls  that  act '  a  second  seed-plot  of  treasons  ;'  but  it  so  happens, 
throughout  our  English  history,  that  Treasons  have  been  the  second 
S0ed-plot  of  Liberty.  Other  critics  have  imagined  John's  corona- 
tion a  mere  arrangement  of  conditional  fealty  specially  restricted  to 
him  ;  the  sole  temptation  to  elect  him  in  preference  to  his  nephew 
being  the  consideration  that  less  was  to  be  looked  for  from 
a ,  legitimate  monarch,  in  the  way  of  civil  restitution,  than  from 
one  who  held  by  elective  tenure.  But  these  reasoners  overlook,  not 
only  the  fact  that  the  law  of  succession  as  between  a  living 
brother  and  a  dead  brother's  child  was  by  no  means  settled  at 
this  time,  but  that  the  choice  of  a  monarch  on  exclusively  here- 
ditary grounds  would  have  been  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 
If  anything,  beyond  the  objection  to  entrusting  sovereignty  to  a 
child  and  a  woman  (especially  such  a  woman  as  Constance  of 
Brittany),  induced  the  preference  of  John,  it  seems  most  likely 
to  have  been  the  anticipation  of  a  pos^ble  and  not  distant  struggle 
between  the  throne  and  its  feudal  dependencies  ;  and  the  sense  of 
how  much  the  latter  would  be  strengthened  by  an  incompetent 
and  feeble  occupant  of  the  former.  For  how  stood  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  John  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  various  grades  of  feudal  society,  as  in  a  great  degree 
established  by  the  discreet  and  powerful  administration  of  Henry 
the  Second,  had  been  wholly  relaxed  and  unsettled  by  John's 
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lawless  dealings  in  Ooeur  de  Lion's  absence.  The  powers  which 
Henry  centred  in  the  throne  for  good  purposes,  were  prosti- 
tuted to  evil  }ff  his  son.  The  weakness  which  an  able  king, 
for  sagacious  ends,  had  struck  into  the  aristocratic  element  of  the 
kingdom,  had  since  been  used  for  the  suppression  of  all  restraint 
upon  monarchal  tyranny.  Could  such  a  soyereign  as  Henry  hare 
continued  to  reign,  until  a  forced  repression  of  the  baronial 
feuds  might  have  permitted  the  gradual  and  free  reaction  of  the 
popular  on  the  kingly  power,  all  would  hare  been  well,  and  the  • 
establishment  of  rational  liberty  hastened  by  at  least  two  cen- 
turies. Eyen  as  it  was,  there  stood  the  People  between  the  two 
opposing  forces  :  alternately  recognised  in  the  necessities  of  both, 
and  by  both  made  conscious  of  their  power.  In  the  church  questions, 
and  that  of  resistance  to  inyasion,  which  arose  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  reign,  they  took  part  with  John  ;  in  the  questions  of  civil 
freedom  which  immortaUsed  its  close,  they  joined  the  grand  con- 
federacy of  his  enemies.  And  most  comforting  is  it  to  discern,  that 
in  the  end,  the  very  vice  and  falsehood  of  this  despicable  king  were 
made  the  tributary  slaves  to  truth  and  virtue.  A  man  more  able, 
though  with  an  equal  love  of  tyranny,  would  have  husbanded  and 
kept  his  power  ;  this  man  could  only  feel  that  he  existed  when  he 
felt  tiiat  he  was  trampling  on  his  fellow-men,  and,  making  his 
power  intolerable,  he  risked  and  lost  it.  We  are  told,  notwith- 
standing, that  with  the  Barons  and  not  with  the  People  the  enduring 
triumph  remained.  A  conclusion  ill-considered.  They  who  have 
followed  the  course  of  this  history,  and  have  seen  what  silently 
expanding  influences  have  been  in  action  ever  since  the  Conquest, 
will  not  need  to  be  told  now  what  Power  it  was,  secret  but  irre- 
sistible, that  ultimately  shaped  the  mere  exclusive  claims  of  a 
powerful  faction  as  against  their  feudal  lord,  into  a  record  of 
general  rights,  perhaps  at  the  time  unconsciouis,  but  certainly 
eternal,  inalienable,  nor  ever  afterward  to  be  wholly  denied  to 
even  the  meanest  Englishman. 

John  was  in  his  thirty-second  year  when  he  began  his  reign  ; 
and  his  character  was  formed  and  known.  It  belongs  to  the  few 
in  history  or  in  human  nature,  of  which  the  infamy  is  altogether 
black  and  unredeemed.  *  Who  mourns,*  cries  Mathew  of  Paris 
on  his  death,  *  who  shall  ever  mourn  for  the  death  of  King  John  ? 
Hell)  with  all  its  pollution,  is  polluted  by  the  soul  of  John.' 
While  yet  in  youth  and  under  care  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  that 
clerical  and  courtly  tutor^  though  he  professes  to  have  discovered 
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ilie germ  of  future  excellence  in  fais  priBeeljpupil, •irouM  seem  ta 
Jbaye  diaeoYered  it  tbrougli  a  marvelloualj  deiifiaiiiist,  impenetrable 
to  most  men.  .He  deeeribes  him  a  prej  to  'llie  /olUes  of  youth, 
impressible  as  wax  to  vice,  rude  to  his  better  advisers,  more 
addicted  to  luxury  than  >war  and  toefPeminaqy  than  hardship, 
and  a  gross  dissembler.  These  qualities  grew  iwith  his  years. 
Combined  with,  them,  .he  had  just  enough  of  the  ambition  of  his 
race  to  briog  forth  more  strongly  the  pnsillanimity^of  hisspirit ;  and 
thus  he  was  inaolMit  and  niean,.at  ouoe  the  most  abject  and  the  most 
arrogant  of  men.  The  ]^tiless  oruelties  recorded  of  him  surpass 
belief.  The.rackless  madness  with  which  he  rushed  into  hn 
quarrels, 'Wascoxeeeded  by)his.impotent<«owudice  when  resistance 
showed  itsrfront.  He  deserted  the  people  when  the  people  jomed 
him  f^aiastihe<  church,  he  deserted  the  church  «when  Uie>  church 
joined,  him  against  •  the  people.  The  monks  have  reproached  him 
with  infidelity,  ;but«he  had  not  faith  enough  to  be  an  infideL  To 
be-eiren  that,  requires  some  moral  aouteness,  some  intellectual 
discrimination,  howoTer  falsely  applied.  The  -story  told  of  his 
having  exclaimed,  in  hunting,  over  the  body  of  a  fat  st^,  <  How 
^happily  has  this  fellow  lived,  yet  he  never  heard  mass !'  tells  but 
the  fellowship  of  his  own  .nature  with  that  ^  of  <  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  He  <]^^ed  from  them  only  ihaet  he  was  a  perjure  »ni 
a  murderer.  Hoihad  those  appetites  debauched  and  gross,  and 
those  sensual  habits  obstinate  and  furious,  which*  are  only  so  kurgely 
found  where  intellectual  and  moral  sense  «re  entirely  absent.  And 
in  effect  these  did  .more  to  precipitate  his  ruin  than  his  murders 
w  his  perjuries. 

The  first  effective' demonstration  against  his  veiga  arose  from 
an  act  of  lust.  Inflamed -with  passion  for  the  young  wife  of  the. 
Count  de  la  Marche,  a  powerful  noble  of  Acquitaine,  he<  divorced 
his  own  wife  ;  tempted  thereounteas  and  her  father,  the  Count  of 
Angouleme,  with  the  dazaling  prospect  of  a  crown  ;  and  in  defiance 
of  opposition  married  her.  It  would  be  to  weary  the  reader's 
patience  to  describe  the  strife  that,  rose  in  Acquitaine ;  the  espousal 
of  the  ciuise  of  the  dnsurgents  by  Philip  of  Erance,;  the  junction 
of  these  forces  with  the  Breton  party  for. poor  young  Arthur  ;  and 
the  struggle  into  which  the  war  <  resolved  itself,  *  whether  the  race 
of  Plantagenet  or  of  Capet  should  be  lords  of  France.  It  wiU  suffice 
to  state  the  result,  without  detail  of  the  awful  cruelties  and  hor- 
rors that  accompanied  its  progress.  When  it  began,  John  was 
master  of  the  whole  French  coast,  from  the  borders  of  Flanders 
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to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees ;  when  three  years  had  passed,  the 
best  .portion  of  that  valuable  territory  was  irrerecably.  lost  to.  him, 
and  after  a  separation  of  three  hundred  years,  Normandyyv  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Touraine,  were  reannexed  to  the  French  crown. 
Something  ominous,  .men  said,  was  in  his  jesting  name  of 
Lackknd.  There  is  not  a  xLoubt  that  he  had  also  meanwhile 
caused  his  nephew  to  be  murdered,  with  attendant  circumBtances 
.of  cowardice  and. guilt,  of  sad  suffering  and  of  azqnisite  pathos,  not 
materially  differing  from  that  which  the  genius  of  the  greatest  of 
writers  has  thrown  around  the. tragic  history. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  "contemptible  chief 
actor  was  loud  in  his  complaints  that  his  English  nobles  had  for- 
saken him.     They  certainly  ^saw  pass  into  subjection  to  Franee, 
those  lai^e  and  opulent  provinces  eo  long  won  and  guarded  :by  the 
swords  of  their  fathers  ;   andmadeno-sign  of  resistance.  Bat:Uii0 
had  a  deeper  significance  than  mere  disgust  with  John.     They 
had   elected  their  country.     They  were  no  longer  foreign  pro- 
prietors on  a.soil  which  wae  not  their  otiu.     They  were  Englishm^, 
resolved  to  cast  their  fortunes  and  their  fate  with  England.    Soon 
after  this,  indeed,  they  raised  a  counter<-cry  louder  than  that  of 
.their   recreant  king,   accusing  him  of  **  foreign "  favouritism. 
With  the  name,  opprobrious  now,  of  Foreigner,  they  branded  the 
Angevin,  the  Norman,  and  the  Poitevin  nobles,  whom  he  had 
brought  into  England  at. the  close  of  his  foreign  wars,  and  whom 
.he   now  delighted  to  parade  about  his  person,   to  load  with 
dignities  and  wealth,  and  to   encourage  in  .vigorous  efforts  to 
plunder  and  opp'ess  the  native  population.    Even,  the  fond  historian 
of  '  Norman  Conquest '  here  admits  that  the  conquering  noble  and 
the  conquered. peasant  had  found  a  point  of  contact  and. a  common 
sympathy.     He  .can  no  longer  resist  the  conclusion,  that  in  the 
soil  of  England  there  was  at  length  germinating,  a  national  spirit, 
:  common  to  all  who  traversed  it.     Without  doubt  it  was  so.     And 
not  a  new  fine  was  levied  on  one  of  the  old  domains,  not  a  new 
.toll  on  one  of  the  old  bridges  or  highways,  that  did  not  now 
bring  the  English  baron  and  lord  of  the. manor. nearer  in  his  in- 
terests and  rights  to  the  English  fanner  and  citisen. 

The  second .  great  struggle  of  John!s  reign  was  in  result  not 
less-  disastrous  than  the  first.  Innocent  the  Third  was  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Vatican,  and  John  provoked  him  to  a  desperate 
quarrel.  But  even  in  wickedness  (if  Mathew.of  Paris  is  to  be 
believed). Innocent  was  a  match  for  John ;  and  in  intellect  he  was 
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incomparably  liis  superior.  Twelve  hundred  of  his  letters  are 
extant,  attesting  his  ability  and  energy.  The  dispute  originated 
in  the  old  conflicting  question  of  the  appointment  of  bishops.  The 
king  refused,  on  the  de^tth  of  the  primate  Hubert,  to  recognise, 
for  the  new  archbishop,  a  choice  of  the  monkish  chapter  ;  in 
opposition  to  which  he  named  a  primate  of  his  own.  The  dispute 
was  referred  to  Rome.  Innocent  pronounced  for  the  monks  (of 
course)  ;  but  affecting  to  discover  a  flaw  in  the  appointment  they 
had  made,  he  annulled  their  archbishop  as  well  as  the  king's,  and 
nominated  one  of  his  own.~  There  was  a  lettered  Englishman  of 
great  distinction  living  at  the  time  in  Rome,  who  had  taught  with 
-singular  applause  in  the  Paris  schools,  had  been  invested  with  the 
chancellorship  of  the  Paris  university,  stood  high  in  the  English 
church,  and  had  lately  received  the  purple.  Innocent  named  him, 
and  the  monks  accepted  him,  as  the  English  primate  ;  his  virtues 
less  availing  for  that  choice,  than  the  impression  that  he  was  best 
adapted,  by  his  inflexible  constancy  and  courage,  to  confront  and 
disarm  the  opposition  of  the  English  king.  But  Innocent  lived 
to  repent,  more  bitterly  than  John,  the  appointment  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  of  Cardinal  Stephen  de  Langton. 
-  By  the  teeth  of  God,  John  swore,  Langton  should  not  set  his 
foot  in  England  ;  and  he  challenged  the  pope  to  do  his  worst. 
Innocent  was  prepared.  He  had  secretly  intrusted  to  the  Bishops 
of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  that  tremendous  power  of 
the  Interdict,  by  which  the  Romish  church  assailed  rebellious 
kings  through  the  sides  of  their  unoffending  subjects.  These 
bishops  waited  on  the  king  ;  and  warning  him  of  the  day  appointed 
for  the  descent  of  the  church's  wrath,  enjoined  him  on  their  knees 
to  avert  her  vengeance  by  submission.  He  drove  them  from  his 
presence  with  laughter  and  contempt ;  and  they  launched  their 
bolt  and  fled.  Instantly  the  churches  closed  ;  the  bells  ceased  to 
toll  or  chime ;  no  solemn  service  was  performed ;  the  relics  of 
the  saints  Were  laid  upon  ashes  in  the  silent  church,  and  their 
statues  and  pictures  veiled  with  black  ;  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  except  to  infants  and  the  dying,  was  suspended  ;  mar- 
riages could  only  be  rudely  performed,  to  the  danger  of  their 
sacredness  and  efficacy,  in  a  porch  or  churchyard  ;  and  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  were  buried  silently,  and  in  unconsecrated  ground. 

England  remained  under  this  Interdict  four  years.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  Innocent  fulminated  against  the  still  recusant 
monarch  a  bidl  of  Excommunication  ;  but  so  rigorous  a  watch  was 
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ke|)t  at  the  ports  that  it  could  ^  not  ]be  officially  published  in 
England,  and  till  then  it  was  inoperative.  A  change  was  mean- 
while noted  in  the  king.  At  first  he  had  affected  the  utmost 
gaiety,  while  his  people  were  struck  with  horror.  But  as  habit 
reconciled  the  latter  to  the  suspension  of  church  usages  ;  as  they 
Baw»  despite  the  Interdict,  the  course  of  life  more  on ;  as  the 
papal  frown  had  not  withered  the  harvest,  nor  dried  up  the  rain, 
nor  blotted  out  the  sun  ;  they  recovered  heart,  and  resumed  their 
wonted  cheerfulness.  Not  so  the  king.  His  moody  iits  returned,  and 
his  abuse  of  the  clergy  became  every  day  less  loud.  What  he  had 
taught  his  subjects  in  this  particular  he  seemed  suddenly  anxious 
to  unteach ;  and  by  proclamation  he  declared,  that  whosoever,, 
by  word  or  deed,  diould  now  maltreat  the  clergy,  '  should  be 
hanged  forthwith  on  the  nearest  oak.'  He  had,  in  short,  been 
struck  with  profound  alarm.  Excommunication,  he  knew,  was 
but  the  forerunner  of  Deposition ;  and  it  was  already  current  in 
the  mouths  of  his  eneanes  that  ^e  pope  had  blessed  the  banner 
round  which  Philip  was  rallying  his  forces  for  invasion.  To  meet 
so  dread  an  extremity,  on  what  could  he  rely  ?  For  his  answer,  he 
had  but  to  think  of  the  forest  laws  he  had  made  more  cruel ;  of 
the  odious  and  oppressive  taxation  by  which  he  had  plundered 
every  class  ;  and  of  the  lawless  imprisonments,  the  forced  hostages, 
the  groundless  seizures  of  lands  and  castles,  and  the  violent  and 
wanton  indulgences  of  lust,  that  had  converted  the  most  powerful 
of  the  barons  into  the  most  inveterate  of  his  foes. 

What  course  his  terrors  took  might  seem  a  figment  of  romance, 
but  that  Mathew  of  Paris  vouches  so  gravely  for  it,  and  gives  such 
grave  authority.  From  the  land  he  had  governed  so  un-christianly, 
he  turned  to  the  Mohammedan  Emir  who  had  just  then  conquered 
Spain,  and  whose  genius  and  prowess  threatened  to  extirpate  the 
religion  of  Christ  from  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Europe.  He 
entrusted  to  two  of  hb  creatures,  Thomas  Harding^n  and  Ralf 
Fitz-Nicholas,  and  to  a  priest  named  Robert  of  London,  a  mission 
to  this  eastern  warrior ;  and  Robert  of  London  afterwards, 
described  its  result  to  the  old  historian.  He  said  that  the  palace, 
of  the  Moor  was  a  strange  and  wondrous  place  ;  and  that  th& 
splendid  yet  uncouth  shapes  they  saw  *  on  passing  through  its 
endless  halls  and  galleries,  moved  their  extreme  amazement*  At 
last  they  stood  before  the  Emir,  Mohammed-al-Nassir,  a  man 
of  grave  look  and  middle  stature,  who,  throughout  the  interview* 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a  book  which  lay  open  before  him.     After 
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tan  due  reT€frenee,  the  letter  of  John  was  praeentedy  tivbalAted  by 
an  interpreter^  and  found  to  eontaan,  on  eertaia  eooditioQs  A 
general  support  and  help  for  prirate  yengeance,  an  o£^  to  hold 
the  EngEsh  erown  as  the  Emir's  Tassal,  and  a  pr<nuse  to  emhraee 
the  Mohammedan  faitli.  The  Eimr  showed  ne  emotion  in  liatenii]^ 
to  it ;  but  at  its  close  quietly  put  a  nnmber  of  what  seem  to-  haT»> 
been  yerj  practical  quea^<»M  to  the  envo3FS,  eonc«mang  the  stveagtii 
and  population  of  England,  and  the  ohaeacter  and  prospects  <€ 
John ;  and  theoi  with  unmeaning  expressions  of  friendship^  dis^ 
missedtlie  embassy.  But  as  ihej  re^!«d,  he  eaUed  back  R<^«rt  of 
London;  and,  as  that  sober  clergyman  assmred  lus  {riend  Mathew 
of  Paris,,  adjured  him,  *  by  hie  reapeet  for  the  Christian  faith,' 
to  say  what  kind  of  man  his  master  was.  Robert  could  not  resist 
the  appeal :  he  said  he  was  a  tyrant,  and  wo«ld  seen  be  deposed 
by  his  subjects.     Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  Emir. 

The  next  that  is  heard  of  John,  shows  him,  so  difficult  his  strait, 
and  himself  so  impotent  and  heiress,  stretching  out  his  hands  to 
those  rery  subjects,  and  imploring  aucoeur  from  1^  general  body 
of  the  people.  He  appealed  to  them  on  the  ground  of  the  mvaMon 
mustering  on.  the  shores  of  Fnmee.  And  a  man  of  moi«  deceit 
courage,  though  with  the  consciousness  of  equal  unpopularity  and 
guiltj  would  have  dared  to  make  tiie  appeal  more  confidently. 
The  national  spirit  bad  not  failed  him  yet>  hated  and  distrusted 
as  be  was.  It  had  latdy  helped  him  to  chastise  the  Scots; 
it  would  h^ve  supported  him,  had  he  not  cranrenly  slunk  away  from 
his  challenge  to  the  Church  ;  it  had  subdued  the  savage  inroads 
of  the  Welsh  ;  and,  by  the  promptitude  of  its  suppression  of  the 
quarrels  of  the  natire  diiefs  and  reyolted  English  noUes  in  Ireland, 
it  had  shed  the  one  solitary  gleam  ef  light  that  borers  round 
Ms  miserable  government.  Twenty  of  the  naitive  priooea  were  eea- 
ciliated  ;  the  refractory  barons  were  silenced,  and  the  most  powerful 
driven  from  the.  country ;  t&e  prorinee  witiiin  the  English  pale 
was  divided  into  counties  ;  the  laws  ef  England  were  introduced 
among  the  settlers  ;  sheriffs  and  other  officers  were  Mpoiated  ; 
and  the  same  monies  were  ordered  to  pass  with  equal  ralue  in  both- 
countries. 

Nor  did  this  national  spirit  now  timoroudy  answer  to  ^• 
tinmroruB  appeal  of  John.    As  the  news  furived  from  France, — thai 
the  pope  had  promised  Philip  not  only  the  English  erown,  but  ^ 
entire  remission  of  his  sins,  if  he  drove  John  from  tlw  tlipone  ;  and 
thotliie  French  king,  hent  upon  the  ttiterpriae,  had  ftb«ady  eel^ 


l^td  a  krge  jamy  m  Ni0maAd7>  and  was  tqimIj  with  a  fleet  of 
seveateen  huajlc«ifil  Yeiaek,^— th^e  vaa  not  a  Qutu  eapable   of 
beafkig  arma  in  SAgbnd  who  did  not,  in  obedience  tp  ^a  royal, 
smaiDons,  narch  toti^  eoasts  of  Kent  and  Snaaez  ;  and  therf  waa^ 
not  a  ship  eafiahle  of  earrjing  mz  horees  that  was  not  broaght  into 
Portaoioujth  harbour*    It  waa  oalenlated  at  this  tUne  that  upwards 
of  sixty  thoasand  mw  bad  rallied  under  the  ataiidard  of  John.; 
*  Sufficient/  exclainM  the  old  ehronicW^   'to  ha^e  defied  all  the 
powers  of  Buropts,  bad  they  be^  aniinalied  with  love  for  their 
sorer^gn.'    It  mattered  loss  ihat  they  should  be  anixaated  with 
loTe  for  tibeir  sovereign,  than  with  love  for  their  eouniry.     This 
they  had«     This,  Jokn  did  aat  dare  to  tnist     He  bad  his  last 
reaouaing  ehance  within  Ins  grasp,  and  lei  it  n»eanly  go. 

By  this  time»  Innoe^t  knew  his  whde  dastardly  leharaoter. 
With  a  mere  settled  secret  reliance  on  that,  than  on  the  prepara- 
tions of  Philifi!,  he  BOW  sent  his  confidential  minister,  the  Sub^leacon 
Panddphvto  terrify  him  to  a  oompronuse  before  the  war  should 
bagiB.  Pasdal^h  joined  John  at  Dover.  It  was  three  days 
within  ibe  Fesat  of  Asoension  ;  and  one  Peter  the  Henoit  ha4 
predicted  t)»t  on  the  Peast  of  Aseensiim,  John  should  have  ceased . 
to  reign.  Working  wUh  this  and  othi»  agencies  <«i  the  despicable 
fears  and  suspicions  of  the  conrardly  priaoej  the  wity  Pandulpb 
procttved  his  signature  to  en  instmment  which  he  had  before 
contemptoOHsly  rejected,  sod  which  was  made  known  the  following 
day.  It  adttitifid  Laogtoa  to  the  ardibishc^ric  of  Canterbury ;  it , 
restored  to  their  lands  and  offices  aJU  exiles,  lay  and  clerical ;  it 
liberated  whoereo*  had  been  ioofriaoned  in  the  course  of  Ihe  five 
years'  qnamel ;  U  rerersed  all  outlawries  against  chwrckmen^  and 
ga^e  bcfida  t2»st  the  clergy  should  be  no  longer  subject  tp  such 
judgments ;  it  engaged  to  make  full  restitution  iw  monies  unlaw- 
fully saked  asd  injmies  wantonly  inflicted,  in  the  course  of  the 
s^gg^  "v^  eedesiaaifcical  anthmity ;  and,  these  conditions  faith- . 
f^aBj  eompUed  with,  it  provided  for  the  revokement  of  ih£i  sentences 
of  Intardiot  and  ExcQHttMinicatiQa,  and  for  the  return  of  theeodled 
bishops  to  their  allegiance. 

Onthe  day  this  instrum^ii  waa  naade  public,  with  the  king's  aigna- 
tare,  and  with  those  of  Salisbury,  Boulogne,  Wairenne,  and  Ferrers^ 
the  En^^ybh  fleet  was  on  its  way  back  to  harbour,  after  having 
chared  a  aquadroo  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  destroyed  the 
sb^  in  the  harbour  of  Fecamp,  sw^t  the  whole  coast  of  Normandy, 
aoA  burnt  TAsj^  to  the  ground.    Moro  than  this.    The  Baalish 
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standard  now  floated  over  Barham  Downs,  with  more  than  sixty 
thousand  men  in  arms  to  defend  it.  Yet  two  dajs  after,  the  15th 
of  May  1213  (the  intervening  day  having  been  passed  by  John 
and  Pandulph  in  solitary  conference),  witnessed  an  act  of  igno- 
miny and  infamy  that  would  have  remained  ahnost  incredible,  even 
though  the  English  fleet  had  Ibeen  blown  into  shreds  out  of  the 
channel,  and  every  man  that  bore  arms  beneath  the  English 
standard  had  gone  over  to  the  standard  of  Philip. 

Early  on  that  morning,  in  the  church  of  the  Templars  at 
Dover,  John,  surrounded  by  several  prelates, foreign  mercenaries  and 
knights,  and  the  few  barons  that  adhered  to  him,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Pandulph  a  charter,  formally  subscribed  and  executed. 
It  was  read  then  and  there.  It  declared  that  John,  king  of 
England,  having  resolved,  in  atonement  for  his  sins  against  God 
and  the  Church,  to  humble  himself  even  as  He  who  for  all  our 
sales  humbled  himself  unto  death,  then  and  there  did,  not 
through  fear  or  force,  but  of  his  own  fr6e  will,  and  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  his  barons  (sanctified  pretences  mast 
be  propped  by  deliberate  fabehoods),  grant  to  God,  to  the  holy 
apostles  Peter  and  Pau^to  pope  Innocent,  and  to  Innocent's  rigfatfid 
successors,  the  kingdom  of  England  and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
to  be  held  of  him  and  of  the  Koman  church  in  fee,  by  the  annual 
rent  of  one  thoudand  marks,  and  the  annual  payment  of  Peter's 
pence,  with  reservation  to  himself  and  his  heirs  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  rights  of  the  crown.  The  instrument  beii^ 
read,  John  knelt  before  Pandulph  as  the  pope's  representative, 
and  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Innocent.  He  took  it  in  the  words 
of  a  vassal  swearing  submission  to  his  lord ;  and  doubtless  rose . 
with  a  comfortable  sense  of  gladness  that  so  he  had  laid  England  at 
the  feet  of  a  foreign  priest,  and  done  his  best  to  make  every  one 
of  her  children  as  much  a  slave  and  vassal  as  himself.  He  had 
even  taken  exquisite  care  to  bind  posterity  to  the  imitation  of 
his  own  baseness,  by  agreeing  to  the  instant  forfeitm^  of  all  the 
rights  of  his  successors,  should  they  attempt  to  contravene  the 
dmngs  of  that  infamous  day. 

~  There  is,  nevertheless,  not  an  English  freeman  living  in  this  nine- 
teenth gentury  who  may  not  trace  in  some  degree  to  that  day  « 
portion  of  the  liberty  he  enjoys.  -  The  fiftt  great  advance  to  a 
general  and  equitable  legal  government  must  be  said  to  date  from 
it. .  Memorable  were  the  three  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  Jobly 
«nd  filled  with-  events  of  importance  to  all  succeediiig  ag^s. 
They  will  be  treated  in  another  chaj^ter. 
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NoDB  QF  A  JovBifST  FBOM  CoBNHiLLy  TO  Gb4ND  Caibo,  b^  waiT  of  Lisbon, 
Athens^  Constuitiiumley  and  Jenualeiii :  perforaied  in  the  Steamen  of 
tiie  Peninsolar  and  Oriental  Conomany.  By  Mr.  M.  A.  TiTMABSHy  Author 
of  the  Ixiah  Sketch  Book^  &c.    P.  8yo.    Ijondon :  Chapman  and  HalL 

Mh.  Michabl  Akoblo  Titmarsh's  style,  as  exemplified  in  the  ''Yellow 
.  Plush  Correspondence/*  the  ''  Irish  Sketcli  Book,"  and  certain  weekly 
coiitributions,  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  lead  all  who  opened 
the  present  work  to  expect  someUiinff  highly  entertaining  and  amusing. 
The  same  sort  of  joyful  expectation  tiiat  we  nsed  to  feel  at  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  to  a  jovial  pantomime,  occupied  us  on  taking  up  this  book ; 
and  we  have  not  been  disappointed ;  we  have,  indeed,  been  more  than 
satisfied,  for  it  contains  not  only  vivid  pictures  of  foreign  places  and 
people,  but  that  quiet,  agreeable,  good-humoured  satire  on  men  and 
ndlies,  which  is  all  the  more  agreeable  for  being  the  result  of  good 
taste  and  good  feeling.  Satire,  at  least  in  our  language,  had,  until  vei^ 
lately,  been  a  coarse  commodity,  but  we  hare  lived  to  see  that  it 
may  be  keen  and  pungent  when  united  with  the  utmost  delicacy  of 
ex]^ression  and  the  greatest  kindness  of  feeling;.  Mr,  Titmarsh  is  a 
satirist,  but  then  his  book  is  far  from  being  bitter,  or,  if  it  is  so,  the 
draught  is  so  well  commingled,  that  what  he  says  of  certain  sherbet, 
"  the  bitterest  and  most  delicious  of  draughts  I  may  well  be  applied 
toit 

The  number  of  pages  does  not  exceed  three  hundred  ;  it  is  a  small 
book  as  to  actual  size,  yet  it  is  wonderfal  what  a  description  of  people 
itnd  things,  what  humorous  pictures,  what  innumerable  remarks  and 
allusions  it  contains.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  travels,  and  like  the 
subtlest  distillation,  is  very  potent  in  its  effects.  It  is  difficult  to 
define  wherein  its  charm  consists— perhaps  in  the  union  of  many  cha- 
laeteristics,  certainly  in  its  being  not  only  a  book  of  travels,  but  of 
reflections.  An  excellent  account  of  Gibraltar  is  given,  quite  equal  in 
detail  to  a  guide-book  devoted  to  th^  subject;  butwe  nave  tiiereto 
numy  sly  glancings  at  the  absurdities  of  human  nature  on  which  war 
is  based.  At  Athens  again,  we  have  a  very  excellent  view  of  the  place 
as  it  is ;  with  a  snfficieqt  perception  of  what  remains  of  the  beautiful, 
but  with  a  very  wholesome  castigation  of  the  affectation  and  cant  of 
classic  enthusiasm.  At  Smyrna,  all  the  time  we  are  receiving  vivid 
notices  of  the  place,  we  have  the  double  advantage  (5f  having  one  of  the 
most  acute  and  lucid  illustrations  of  *'  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments,* and  so  generally  on  the  art  of  literature.    What  can  be  better 
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as  an  exposition  of  the  charm  of  that  production,  and  better  express 
the  graces  of  style  than  the  following  ?  "  The  beauty  of  that  poetry  is, 
to  me,  that  it  was  never  too  handsome;  there  is  no  jiaigfie  o/sttblimify 
about  it."  In  all  parts  of  the  book  the  soundest  taste  is  manifested, 
and  the  true  position  of  Byron  and  his  school  well  posited  as  to  Shak- 
speare  and  the  greater  poets.  Our  space  does  not  permit  of  giving 
extracts  and  examples  ;  but  the  following  happy  expressions  will  give 
some  idea  how  the  book  glows  with  fine  perceptions  and  observant 
Satire.  **  Ouf  gvide,  an  aeeompNsheS  moindhr,**  its  a  master  wi  emne. 
The  gentlemen  at  Athens  he  deseribes  as  '*  fi«K$e  b«t  not  dattgetous ;" 
'  and  rejoices  at  Smyrna,  "  that «  Londoner  is  no  longer  a  spittoon  for 
true  believers.* 

•  Mr.  Titsbfarsh  is  not,  too,  without  his  eatkasiasis,  (hevgli  U  testis  to 
glowtn^iQ  towanis  the  Hvifkg  tksn  tiie  deai^  as  witneM  &s  descriptiob 

•  of  Hke  beamties  of  Smynm,  more  especislly  the  Fig-nymph.    We  oj^re- 

•  he&d  but  one  annoyanct  frdm  this  book,  and  tfaftt  is  tbe  letti&g  mtd^ 
race  of  comic  toofists*  N«w,  m  hueapaetty  is  warn  beamli^  in  th«  old 
8tereot3^ped  phi^aseoloffy,  and  teaming  may  be  uwifol  wheoi  it  does  atot 
endeavour  to  be^me  IrohcMlnie,  we  bope  iAmt  Mr.  Titmani^  therdintt, 
will  i«ghiter  his  style,  as  tbe  tailors  do  4he  fMSrion  of  a  paletot,  «Bd 
that  thos  we  shall  be  ssYed  fromsii  epidemie  of  lolly,  for  which,  ratioT- 
tnnately,  no  quai%iatine  is  provided.  Let  him  go  over  tbe  whoU^globe 
after  the  same  mode,  and  we  will  ^  with  kiln  joyfelly ;  but  as  is  mud 
to  the  servants,  we  «siHiot  allow  any  followers.  We  dread  the  next 
summer,  or  rather  tbe  following  publtshing  mtmstu  Bnt^  faowYter,  we 
•trust  we  li^all  then  see  bkn  agfti&  aad  atone. 


Aa>— ^^ai^^^^— <ii^dfc^>ai4  ■  I  eg^ 


Poems.     By  Thomas  Hood.     In  Two  Volumes.     Fop.  Svo.     London- r 

-  Edward  Moxon.  * 
Again  have  we  in  the  great  busy  blunderinff  world ;  stupid^  stolid,  dozing, 
prosing,  hustling,  busUing  with  the  petty  object  of  the  day,  let  one  of 
the  greatest  of  our  poets  go  down  to  the  grave  unappreciated,  or  if 
partially  deified,  wrongfully  so.  And  this  in  an  age  ringing  with 
indignation  against  other  blind,  wilful,  stupid  old  ages  that  are  gxme  : 
especially  fulminating  against  the  seventeenth  as  not  appreciating  the 
great  one,  in  spite  of  contemjioraiy  laudations  that  he  was— - 

'*■■"'— ■■  '*■*"'  ■•  ■■■' "  ** thundering  JBiBdbyhiBf 

^  Bnnpides  and  Sofiftioelee  to  im, 

^  Pecevioe^  Aeeius,  him  of  CcMrdoTii  " 


or  again,  Chough  it  i^as  boldly,  but  yet  wieety  pmpiiMied  that  he 
should  be 

«  Fresh  to  all  ages :  when  posterity 
"  Skalt  loathe  tmaH's  new,  tnhik  all  Ms  pro^Hgy, 
*»  That  is  not  Shakespeare's,  effery  fine  each  veUse 
*^  Hei*  shall  revive.** '■"■■« 


Buidj  pttt  «9M  do  il«i  d«Mnr«  tfaw  stolid  chaiBdtr,  ^md  if  they 
should,  18  onra  in  a  osndition  to  btii^  tiie  chaiige  1  Who  wm  brave  or 
wise  esongh  to  asteii  urikilsi  ke  was  alivey  that  Thomas  Hood  was.a 

geat  poet  ?  or,  Hke  Jcnson  or  Difges,  would  dar«  to  Dame  him  with 
orace  or  Theocritus,  with  Jayenal,  or  eren  with  oar  own  Pope  or 
Diyden,  much  less  with  Shakaspwire  or  Jonson,  two  names  that  at 
length  demand  a  serrile  heou^  eiren  with  the  mimpieastonable  many. 
And  yet  we  defy  asy  who  can  traly  appvaeiate  these  poets,  after 
pemsmg  the  two  vdnmes  mm  published,  aot  to  mf  Hood  deservedly 
ranks  with  them,  imiting  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  opposite  qualities 
of  many.  Why  wait  for  confirmation  of  many  generatidfis  to  assi^ 
this,  when  a  oomparison  of  the  works  will  justify  Uie  assertion.  Were 
this  collection  for  the  first  time  pat  into  the  hands  of  a  man  of  taste 
Jttid  evftorkncBy  it  wdakl'be  difficidt  to  convinoe  him  it  was  the- product 
of  ene  nifit.  Or  he  Blast  deelare  that  it  was  a  kindred  production  to 
that  of  UM  vefy  few  that  emlNnMO  the  whole  circle  of  human  sympathies, 
and  possess  the  opposite  fn^tiM  of  wit  and  pathos  in  their  ntmost 
perlwstioii.  To  oar  own  shame  we  say  it,  we  knew  not  Thomas  Hood 
UAtil  his  real  works  were  thus  presented  to  as.     We  had  seen  him^ 

Sieeemeal,  had  admired,  as  they  crossed  as,  many  of  his  individual  pro- 
actions.  We  regarded  him  of  coarse  as  a  great  huEundst,  as  a  most 
amusing  word-conjurer,  as  an  earnest,  powerful  enanciator :  but  we  had 
never  reflected  on  the  (terions  or  the  sozpiisiiig  oolitranety  and  univer- 
sality of  his  powers.  He  had  been  coatiaated  (and  that  too  in  a  work, 
of  great  pretsmion)  with  Theedoie  He<^  The  purest  critics  conld 
not  consider  him  but  as  a  great  joker-— a  living  and  enlarged  Joe  Miller 
of  the  age.  His  grave  poems  were  received  with  more  surprise  than 
appreciation,  and  slowly  won  their  way  to  public  attention.  The 
''Song  of  the  Shirt**  ran  with  electiic  power  through  the  whole  mind 
of  the  land ;  and  even-  that  perhaps  owed  something  to  its  medium, 
so  slow  are  we  ^1  to  give  cre<knce  to  an  unexpected  development  of 
power.  Its  stem  uncompromising  reality  too,  was  as  much  a  passport 
to  its  ready  popularity  as  its  own  felicitous  truth  and  poetical  power : 
I'  Eugene  Aram's  I^eam,*'  nor  Uie  "  Midsammer  Fairies/*  both 
intrinsically  greater  than  this  admirable  but  painfal  lyric,  made  no 
such  sensation;  and  the  latter,  tatd,  his  ^tiero  and  Leander**  never 
reached  beyond  a  very  limited  nrat  edition.  In  our  opinion  they  must 
both  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  Ifmffuage,  more  especially  the  last^ 
which  is  wordiy  to  stand  beside  the  old  Greek  poem,  or  its  admirable 
paraphrase  by  Marlowe.  It  is  highly  probable  that  whatever  posterity 
know  of  Mr.  Hood,  will  be  through  the  beautiful  lyric  and  narrative 
poems  in  these  volumes. 

His  power  over  words  is  wonderful,  surely  no  writer  at  all  equals- 
him  in  nis  abundance  and  aptitude  in  the  use  of  epithets  so  perfect  yet 
so  inexhaustible,  equalled  only  by  his  power  of  verse  whicn  is  nume- 
rous, crystal  and  sparkling  as  if  scooped  direct  from  the  Pierian  spring. 
This  certain  proof  ^  true  poetiy  he  possesses  in  great  force.    Hia 
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power  of  words  is  ma^cal,  making  tkem  p^dEozm  wswnl  duties  at  the 
same  moment,  and  playing  sleight-of-^n  with  them  in  a  manner  that 
no  one  else  can  at  all  approach.  For  instance,  in  that  wonderful  poem, 
"  An  Ode  addressed  to  Rae  Wilson,  Esquire,"  we  lunre— 

^  I  own  I  shake  my  Sides  at  lanteis, 
And  treat  Sham<AbrVun  samts  with  wicked  banters; 
I  even  own,  that  there  are  times — ^but  th^i 

;   It's  when  IVe  got  my  wine — I  say,  d— canters : " 

or  again :-» 

**  As  if  he  dee-dash-dee'd  some  other  flock." 

Of  tiiSs  indomitable  tendency  to  indicate  the  fanciful  and  the  frolie^ 
some  that  floats  as  it  were  over  the  surface  even  of  the  deepest  truths 
and  most  powerful  emotions,  the  instances  are  innumeraue,  but  4b 
that  earnest  little  poem  ''  The  Workhouse  Clock  "  furnishes  a  striking 
example,  not  only  of  this  strong  diaracteristic  but  of  many  others,  we  sbbll, 
contrary  to  our  usual  cust<mi,  indulge  in  a  quotation  or  two.  How 
abundant  in  expression,  feeling,  and  observation,  is  this  account  of  the 
pauper  throng  I —  .'   .. 

<*  FsAer,  mother,  and  eofi^  eU/d^ 
liOokii^;  as  if  it  had  never  smiledr— 
The  sempstress,  lean,  and  weary,,  and  wan, 
With  only  the  ghott-of  garments  on.         • 
The  weaver,  her  saJlow  neighbour^ 
The  grim  and  sooty  artisan  : 
Every  soul — child,  woman,  or  man 
Who  lives — or  diu — ^by  labour. 
Stirred  by  an  overwhelming  zeal. 
And  social  impulse,  a  terrible  thine  V 
Leaving  shuttle,  and  needle,  and  wheel. 
Furnace,  and  grindstoue,  spindle,  and  reel. 
Thread,  and  yam,  and  iron,  and  steel — 
Yea,  rest  ana  Ihe  yei  untatted  meal — 
Gushing,  ruriiing,  crushing  along, 
A  Y&ry  torrent  of  man  I 
Urged  by  the  sighs  of  sorrow  and  wrong. 
Grown  at  last  to  a  hurricane  strong. 
Stop  its  course  who  can  ! 
Stop  who  can  its  onward  course 
And  irresistible  moral  force ; 
O  !  vain  and  idle  dream  I 
For  sorely  as  men  are  all  akin^ 
Whether  of  filar  or  sable  skin, 
Aoeording  to  nature's  scheme, 
That  human  movement  contains  within 
A  Biood-Pcwer  stronger  thui  Steam, 


Onimti^  Mmardy  ivifli  hitffy  feet, 
.    They  ■wami'— and  westward  still«< 
.    .  MaasoB  bom  to  drink  and  eat, 

Bnt  starving  amidat  Whiteehapel's  meat, 
And  fammhing  down  OomhiU  I 
Thronp;h  the  Pouftty—bat  still  unfed— 
Christiaa  charity^  bang  yoor  head  ! 
Hungry  passmg  the  street  of  Bread  ; 
ThiTBty-^ihe  street  of  Milk  : 
Ragged — ^beside  the  Ludgate  Mart, 
So  goxgeous  through  medianic-art, 
Wiui  cotton^  and  wool,  and  silk  I " 

Here  is  a  trae  Shakespearian  poem,  both  in  abundance  of  language 
and  exactness  of  eiq^iression,  and  it  wOl  stand  advantageoas  comparison 
for  imagei^  and  nice  touches  of  observation  with  Hubert's  account  of 
the  reception  by  the  populace  of  Arthur's  death. 

We  snould  very  much  have  liked  to  enter  on  an  elaborate  exempli- 
fication of  the  vast  variety  of  powers  these  poems  comprehend^  out 
splice  forbids ;  we  can  only,  therdbre,  earnestly  recommend  to  the  reader 
'*  The  Ode  to  Bae  Wilson,  Esq^"  which  we  believe  has  hitherto  only 
appeared  in  a  periodical  publication ;  for  strength  of  satire,  grace  and 
wit,  true  feeling,  and  that  peculiar  mixture  of  frolic  and  pathos  that 
must  hereafter  be  called  Hood-ism.  Never  have  cant  and  hypocrisy 
been  more  admirably  exposed,  and  the  genuine  feeling  brought  so 
powerfully  out  in  contrast  to  it.  The  poet^  and  wit  are  here  blended 
miraculously.  We  had  marked  many  passages  to  quote,  but  finding 
them  so  many,  leave  it  to  the  reader's  perusal.  The  lyric  poems  in  the 
second  volume  are  worthy  to  be  bound  up  with  Jonson's  and  Fletcher's. 
The  sonnets  are  not  altogether  quite  so  exquisite  in  tone,  following 
too  much  the  concetti  of  the  old  poets.  The  one  on  Lear  is  too  full  of 
them,  and  altogether  beneath  the  mighty  subject  But  the  following  is 
so  appropriate,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  closing  with  it  our  too  brief 
notice  of  two  volumes  that  are  full  to  overflowing  with  the  divine  and 
refining  essence  of  genuine  poetry : — 

<'  His  Yoice  is  heard,  but  body  Ihere  is  none 
To  fix  the  viun  excursions  of  the  eye ; 
So  poets'  songs  are  with  us  when  tiiey  die, 
Obscur'dy  and  hid  by  death's  obKyious  shroud, 
And  earth  inherits  Uie  rich  melody." 


Yblasco  ;  on,  Mxmoibs  of  ▲  Page.    By  Ctrus  Bsddiko.    3  vols,  post  8vo. 

London :  T.  C.  Newby. 

The  key  to  this  novel  may  be  found  in  its  first  and  last  sentences. 
Its  motto  says,  quoting  from  old  Burton,  *'  Amidst  the  gallantry  and 
misery  of  the  world,  jollities,  perplexities  and  cares,  simplicity  and 
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villany,  sabtletv,  knavc^ry,  caadtfur  lad  iatngntyy  awrtaally  mixed,  and 
offering  tibemselTes,  I -rub  on;*'  snd  rbt  &ui  mmtfmai  is,  "  It  may  be 
expected  to  afford  evidence  how- jnaob  I  fertile  toA  of  the  aphorism, 
that  '  Experience  is  the  Brother  of  kao^te^e.*  ^'  ft  is  evidently  the 
work  of  one  who  has  seen  mnefa  of  men  ftnd  the  world :  who  is 
acquainted  with  varions  countries,  and  who  has  lived  his  whole  term 
with  his  observation  keenly  aKve.  Nor  in  so  living  does  he  seem  to  have 
dulled  his  sensibilities  to  the  good  or  the  beautiful ;  the  whole  tone  of 
the  book  is  as  fresh  and  as  buoyant,  as  trustful  of  geauine  feeling  and 
virtue,  as  if  penned  by  an  enthusiast  ignorant  of  the  world.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  satirical  novel,  and  though  abeanding  in  Spanish  names 
and  characters,  more  than  one  individual  holding  a  conspicuous  position 
in  our  own  laid  may  he  diseenrad.  It  ii  ckmwfol  indted  if  it  sfiould 
not  be  elasBed  with  the  political  nov»l%  and  pboed  on  the  idielf  wilii 
Z"  Coningsby"  and  '<  Hw  Sybil,"  and  Oie  ««heT  nmneroiis  wocks  th4t 
have  for  the  last  twenty  yean  ffsrported  to  efaadow  foith  the  his^iy  «f 
•the  day  in  its  goraine  lorms,  stiipped  of  tfao  govMomi  pall  ««ier  wliich 
it  is  nsoi^  bnded  by  the  nrofenNld  Iiirterian.  it  km,  m  fad,  a  dodfle 
object,  KtiuiBg  at  hwme  folliet  tfaroi^  foreign  eoes.  And,  oeaiaanly, 
if  the  antbor  ia  to  be  relied  upon  for.  his  evidence,  and  there  is  every 
season  to  teHeve  that  he  i^feaks  from  penonal  knowledge  and  long 
experieoee,  the  hereditary  anstociacv  of  every  oouidTy  bearrs  within 
its^f  tile  tteds  of  mortal  disease,  {heir  deosy  and  extinction  being 
distinctly  nwrked  in  their  mra^  imbcditify,  igapiant  aaauBipiion,  di«- 
gosting  «gQtiam,  and  sensual  heuilessness.  We  hare  seen  the  decay  of 
the  Frendi,  Spanish,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  sootheni  continental 
hereditary  aiiitocnicy,  by  the  appointment  of  noble  imbecfiea  to  tlie 
governance  of  tiie  many.  Ana  in  our  eomitry  they  have  only  been 
•Bved  as  a  olam  by  the  continnons  transfnion  of  new  vigour  £roln 
the  claBsea  tiny  wo  ailhly  affect  to  look  down  npeo.  We  have  seen 
ytHatst  Dnfceism  has  oeme  to,  and  may  live  te  see  Beronism  equally 
demented.  Merit  in  the  individaal,  and  net  in  his  dead  greist-giand- 
father,  is  fitft  becwning  the  teat  of  -  corapeten^.  All  this  is  well  set 
forth  in  the  present  novel,  not  -obt|imvely  dedared,  but  unfolded  in 
nice  traits  of  character,  and  a  development  from  the  life.  We  know 
not  what  has  becfn  the  author's  career,  but  he  evidentlv  has  been  in  a 
situation,  if  not  to  fehare  in  the  worMng,  to  well  view  the  machinery  of 
public  govemahce« 

It  is  quite  impossible,  haying  once  viewed  it  in  this  light,  not  to 
discern  that  not  only  are  several  public  characters,  but  that  several 
public  events  are  delineated,  and  dilineated  with  a  shrewd  knowledge 
of  their  internal  processes.  A  fiery  bishop ;  a  tergiversating,  high  le^ 
fonctionaiy ;  a  iSnile,  time-serving,  anbtle  minister,  with  very  little 
alteration  of  circumstances,  mi^t  all  be  found  in  our  own  senate.  The 
Poet  Office  es|>ioiiage,  the  x^aai  of  leligioas  promulgation,  and  other 
iopies  of  the  tane,  are  as  applicable  to  ^agland  as  to  Spain. 

It  is,  however,  n<^  only  in  political  matters  that  the  author  ha» 
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a 

.  ten^t  the  vrMe  xd  ids  kiisiWl«lg«  to  ^mSt.  Tiiei  nkttve  pontion  «£ 
the  Mxes,  the  folfies  of  the  ifmgtnadtrc^  «acl  the  £modl  of  tlie  cnxming, 
gxe  tnutrtly  porlmyed.    Thd  Bloliditj  and  rnnsfngnmAyeaMfi  of  tl^ 

,pi»Tiiidal  portioii  of  soeiety,  and  the  foJlf  of  vsthw  iMrning^  Aze 

'Shown  isk  two  almoet  aorei  charftc^tera^-^Fstiior  MMmel  aad  the  barber 
Cap^lo.  The  stjle  i»  essexutially  that  ^f  the^  Spanitih  «o^l  as  perfected 
by  Le  Sage.    Innumerable  chaxaeters^  cndleas  iaoidatits,  and  perpetual 

'inpidity  of  itBtraili^,  engages  ^d  fixei  the  attenfMB.  ABtmal  spirits 
«cfdiide  all  unwholeBeBie  aeitinentaiky  i  tit  tiie  save  tnae  it  must  be 

.  wid  that  the  fing&rii  avAor  eaute  «e«aaioiiaUy  a  teademess  and  fnll 
sense  of  the  food^sd  the  high,  whieh  is  net  te*  be  foaiid  ia  the  Picaroon 

.  sdiooL    The  hefo  is  eertAialy  net  ffee  frosa  the  eirors  of  his  class,  hat 

.  there  is  no  ceateion  elf  the  anther's  setitiiMBts  of  ri^i  and  Wrong  with 
this  perseMse's  eeade^.    Theie  are  sosm  episodea  and  descriptions 

>whaeh  -parUuce  itiorG  ef  the  eletated  style  id  CemtaAes  than  that  of 
LeSage. 

Of  otmras  it  has  sis  Meets,  and  thess  we  tike  to  be  iosepafaUe 
from  its  eoastrnctisii*    The  imitalioB  el  a  weiMcnnwn  style  is  apt  to 

'  detraet  irom  fte  seal  merits  of  the  imitator,  and  the  detemioation  io 
satiiically  eocpese  poHtioal  ahsaes  aahes  the  nansltiTe  eeoasionidty 
darken  into  a  mere  seoribfs  and  proeaie  style  than  is  eonipatible  wiu 
the  lighter  and  gsyer  pSrtienB.  ^ItegetMv,  hovwver,  it  has  great 
ment%  nnitmg  as  it  does  in  eemmoB  with  the  lui^est  ckisB  of  this 
species  «f  Utmatare,  a  pourtrayal  and  dwelopmmtt  ef  hnaaan  nature 
mth  an  interBstisg  liyeiy  Story.  Its  varied  chamdteni,  ineessant  adyeft- 
tmre,  and  amnMited  portraitfores  of  G^nish  men,  WMaen,  itnd  mannera, 
most  madEs  it  as  acceptable  to  thoee  who  seek  such  mental  pabahim 
only  for  excitement,  as  its  deeper  charaeieriStieB  will  to  those  who 
never  tire  in>iewiag  th^  endlete  kaleidosc<^ef  htmsanit^.  The  vivid- 
ness of  tin  deilinealion  of  Spanish  manfters  aad  leebng^  and  Hke 
adilmable  desoiptioBS,  ean  oi^y  be  derived  from  a  personal  kawwledge  of 
the  land  and  its  peo|de.  It  is  evidently  the  resnlt  of  a  tils  of  great 
incident  and  cnHaiie^  and  as  sooh  deateves  tie  be  placed  on  the  penna- 
neBQi  list  of  our  fiotiMUu 


POMFBBT  J  Ofiy  IPUBLIC  OPINION  AND  pRIVATB  JuDCOIBMl.     By  HeNBY  P. 

Choblbt.    5- vols,  post  dvo.  London. 

Tnis  IS  anovri  mutton  with  a  prnpert  beyeod  the  intention  of  gra- 
ttfyii^  the  eommon  patrons  of  the  circni&ting  libntr;^.  Mr.  Ghmrle  v  has 
peoaliar  notions  and  theories  relating  tevarioas  soeud  matters,  and  like 
the  other  philosophen  or  satirists  of  the  time,  he  adopts  this  mode  of 
pinmnlgatmg  thisni.  To  eji^ieBe  the  mercenary  tradia^  spirit  that  per- 
vades one  section  of  dinrdmien,  and  the  illibeial  i^int  that  liie  tntly 
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conscientioiu  portion  of  them  are  subjeet  to  £rom  a  misjudging  public, 
seems  to  form  the  staple  commodity  of  the  work.  Public  opinion  and 
private  judgment  are,  however,  brou^t  into  further  contrast  by  the 
mdirect  advocacy  of  talent  against  mere  social  position, — the. hero, 
Walter  Caxew,  a  man  of  station  and  fortune,  marrying  a  Mademoiselle 
I^rzheim,  a  mmdcal  genius,  but  placed  in  seyeral  situations  that  are 
hidbly  shocking  to  conventional  persons. 

The  novel  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  ibr  several  qualities,  and  there 
are  in  it  many  deams  of  characteristics  that  are  valuable,  as  sotmding 
in  a  new  though  slight  and  narrow  track,  the  depths  of  human  nature. 
The  anthor  has  considerable  capadty  for  original  observation,  and  an 
impressive  style  of  communicating  his  experiences.  As  a  story,  it  is  not 
febcitously  designed.  One  half  of  it  concerns  the  domestic  affurs  of  a 
quiet,  not  to  say  ^^ hum-drum"  family  of  Enclish  middle  life,  all 
respectability  and  propriety :  and  the  other  ha&  the  adventures  of 
foreign  adventurers^  amidst  the  most  romantic  localities,  all  excitement 
and  desperation.  The  framework  also  adds  to  the  complexity  and 
wearisomeness  of  its  too  elaborate  details,  the  work  purporting  to  be  a 
history,  written  by  a  very  prosy  old  bachelor,  whose  interpolating 
remarks  very  often  mar  the  vraisemblance  and  interrupt  the  narrative. 
Nor  is  there  any  of  that  interest  excited  towards  tiie  characters  which 
it  is  peculiarlpr  the  province  of  this  kind  of  liten^ure  to  create.  The 
good  people,  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged,  are  very  good  ;  and  the 
bad  one  ought  to  detest ;  but  somehow  or  other,  one  seems  to  care  for 
none  of  them,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  how  it  is,  one  is  so 
indifferent  towards  them.  We  take  it,  that  it  must  arise  from  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  author's  idio83mcrasy,  through  the  thin  drapery  of  cha- 
racter he  throws  over  his  lay  figures. 

The  ability,  and  there  is  great  ability  in  the  work,  consists  in 
its  occasional  sketches  and  scenes,  and  it  has  altogether  more  of  dra- 
matic than  descriptive  power ;  and  several  of  its  passages  are  fiuthfiil 
transcriptsof  lifeandits  customs  and  processes,  and  prove  theauthor  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  many  modes  of  existence  ana  dumicter.  This,  in- 
deed, sometimes  degenerates  into  personalities,  and  there  isone  scene,  uid 
probably  more,  though  we  have  not  been  able  to  detect  them,  in  which 
a  notorious  dealer  in  works  of  art  is  portrayed  to  his  very  words.  Mr. 
Chorley  is  to  a  certain  degree  a  champion  of  talent,  particularly  of  the 
professors  of  the  fine  arts,  and  has  an  irrepressible  indignation  towards 
those  contemptible  pseudo-patrons  who  manifest  themselves  in  two 
shi^)e8 ;  being  either  sordid  and  impudent  traders,  who,  while  robbing 
the  artist  of  his  fur  remuneration,  afiect  an  encoftragement  of  art ;  or 
else,  belonging  to  that  equally  or  even  more  contemptible  class,  who, 
assuming  on  their  rank  and  position,  patronize  rising  ability  in  order  to 
minister  to  their  own  consequence  and  vanity,  with  a  chilling;  and 
supercilious  insolence  and  meanness,  that  is  even  more  distressing  to 
genius  than  the  coarse  assumption  of  the  impudent  trader.  We  should  be 
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glad,  however,  if  there  was  greater  breadth  and  firmnefn  in  the  author's 
satire,  and  that  it  was  more  free  from  a  self-sufficient  and  petnlant 
tone.  It  is,  however,  a  work  worthy  of  attentive  perusal,  and  of  a 
permanent  place  in  our  literature,  as  containing  the  evidence  of  a  keen 
and  observant  witness  of  social  affairs. 


Fo&BST  AND  Game  Law  Talvs.     By  Habjubt  Mabtinsau.    Vol.  III.* ; 

Fcap.  8¥0.    London  :  £.  Moxon. 

Wb  see  no  reason  to  alter  our  sentiments  as  expressed  towards  the 
first  volume  of  this  series.  As  the  tales  come  down  to  our  own  period 
they  have  somewhat  more  of  vraiaemblance,  and  the  authoress  is  uways 
on  the  side  of  humanity ;  however,  it  is,  after  all,  but  special  pleading, 
and  too  much  is  often  proved.  The  wants  and  the  rights  of  the  poor 
can  no  longer  be  tampered  with,  and  they  have  now  more  to  fear  fiom 
too  much  than  from  too  little  interference.  It  is  dangerous  to  confound 
charities  with  rights.  Loss  of  independence  as  a  class  is  more  injurious 
than  neglect  from  the  rich ;  the  best  counsel  is  to  teach  them  to  work 
out  their  own  claims  in  the  social  scheme. 


Th£  PBTiifOS  OF  A  PoSTMAN.    Post  8vo.    London  :  South,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Thb  idea  of  this  volume  is  good  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exemplification 
of  character,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  carried  out.  It  is  not 
entirely  deficient  in  this  particular,  nor  without  occasional  gleams  of 
interest ;  but  the  world  and  its  curiosity  would  not  have  lost  much  if 
the  Postman  of  Stockgate  had  proved  faithful  to  his  trust  and  delivered 
his  letters  as  directed  instead  of  to  the  public. 


Wbstebn  Clearings.    By  Mrs.  C.  M.  KibkIand,  author  of  "  A  New  Home,'* 
&c.    Sq.  12mo.    London :  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin.    By  W.  Gilmobb  Simms.    Second  Series. 
Sq.  12mo.    London  :  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

Tales  fbom  the  Gebman  of  Heinbich  ZbchSkke.    By  Pabke  Godwin. 
Second  Series.    Sq.  12mo.    London  :  WUey  and  Putnam. 

Three  publications  forming  a  portion  of  "Wiley  and  Putnam*s 
library  of  Choice  Reading/'  printed  and  published  in  America,  and 
reissued  here  with  new  title  pages.  As  they  possess  the  interest  of 
foreign  literature^  and  consequently  a  degree  of  freshness  that  is  advatii* 
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tagMBt,  w«  dMbt  tlM  policsr  of  endaftTeoriiig  to  audn  tfa^sm  appear'to 

The  kify'fl  book-*-^  WMtem  Cltarin^  "— oontauM  fraiieeii  ttories,  so 
tlMfcif  «D»T  one  latedkos,  it  oasnet  be  said  to  be  long.    Nor  to  any  one 

interested  in  new  manners  and  praiaewortbf  efforta  can  thefy  betedieua. 
The  west,  "  the  far  west,"  is  a  land  of  hope  and  adventure,  and  any 
illustration  of  it  must  have  some  degree  of  interest,  and  as  such  is 
worth  reading.  Novelty  of  matter,  however,  unfortunately  does  not 
necessarily  produce  novelty  of  style,  and  we  are  disappointed  at  finding 
in  American  literature  a  wearisome  echo  of  our  mode.  Mrs.  Kirkland 
is  very  good  a^d  very  observant,  and  so  is  Mr.  Gilmore  Simms,  but 
somehow  there  is  the  old  flavour  in  ^eir  style,  and  though  we  know 
nradi  of  the  material  is  new,  stiU  the  cookery  makes  it  appear  stale. 
This  comes  of  tiiat  universal  yet  uTtpleasaut  human  tendency,  imitation. 
Formula  is  so  easily  followed,  and  so  difficult  to  create.  We  must 
therefore  take  the  &xAte»  as  we  find  tiiem,  and  there  is  exceHent  food 
in  all  of  them. 

The  **  Transktiens  from  Zschc^ke  *'  seem  fiii^ftil  and  spixited,  and 
he  has  a  vigour  of  narration  and  composition  Hiat  make  the  rea^ng  his 
tales  not  a  duty  but  a  pleasure. 


Tai«b9  xnov  BecGACCio/with  Modem  Illuatmtioos ;  and  other  Poems*    Fcp^^ 

Svo.     London  :  R.  Bentley. 

We  have  debated  whether  we  eliould  notice  this  strange  book,  but 
as  we  suppose  it  was  sent  to  us  with  a  desire  on  the  part  of  its  pro- 
ducers that  it  should  be  commented  upon,  we  shall  not  refuse  to  do  so. 
It  might  be  superciliously  dismissed  as  the  work  of  some  crack-brained 
and  impertinent  in^vidual,  who,  either  not  knowing,  or  foolishly  despis- 
ing all  the  usually  received  and  understood  decencies  of  society,  recklessly 
abandons  them.  Boccaccio  very  properly  has  long  been  a  book  which 
decent  individuals  only  read  in  a  selected  edition ;  tiie  selection,  therefore, 
of  one  of  his  most  irreverent  stories  would  alone  be  a  signal  instance  of 
bad  taste,  but  when  this  is  made  a  medium  for  introducing  personal 
attacks  on  men  already  kAOwn  to  the  world  in  various  ways  it  is  ^ossly 
indecorous.  The  style  is  so  ewgerated  that  it  precludes  the  idea  oi 
there  being  any  intended  malice,  out  it  is  not  ther^ore  the  less  imper- 
tinent both  to  the  public  and  the  individuals  concerned.  Such  intem- 
perance of  conduct  can  only  be  attributed  to  ill-regulated  animal  spirits, 
which  breaking  into  untimely  boisterousness  imagines  itself  witty.  These 
remarks  apply  mofe  particularly  to  the  first  tale,  b«t  Uka  whole  book  is 
an  unpleasant  mixtuie  of  attempted  wit,  and  a  bewildenng  mjrsticism. 
It  is  certainly  the  product  ef  more  than  one  writer,  and  they  seem  to 
belong  to  a  class  tiukt  has  no  facplty  of  measuring  things  hy  a  reasonable 
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staadard.  They  ponass  goe4  aad^  fine  ideas,  but  they  luMFe  ne  j«dgDie&t 
to  guide  them:  &ey  have  no  sense  of  fitness,  and  no  peteeptien  of  pro- 
pneties.  They  seem  as  if,  should  they  be  iBeliaed  to  be  gaikmt,  they 
would  insult  some  meek  old  woman,  or  if  witty  eMomeace  a  gviftw 
in  a  sidi  chamber.  They  hanpe  no  real  notion  in  idbat  wit  consists, 
and  seem  to  think  audacity  and  eoarsenees  its  principal  ^UMaeteristics. 
The  beok  woaM  not  be  worth  even  such  notice,  did  it  not  contain 
SQOtte  passages .  bespeaking  fine  perc^tions  and  poetical  expression. 
Then^  coarse,  not  to  say  indecent,  and  irreverent,  not  only  as  regards 
religioits  feeling,  bet  haman  nature  itself,  it  is  n«^  positiv^  vicioos, 
and  seems  rather  the  result  of  a  disordered  imagination  than  the  invo- 
lirataiy  viol«[ice  of  a  robnst  censtitation.  We  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  it  the  prednet  of  the  grave  fathers  of  laige  families,  who  have 
indulged  in  what  they  deem  a  little  worldly  frolic.  It  is,  however,  too 
maeh  like  the  frolicsemeness  of  middle-t^ed  gentlemen,  whose  forced 
anan^  spixits  are  spi  to  lead  them  into  nnseemly  and  disr^ntable 
dil^nmas.  We  regret  Uiat  what  is  good  in  it,  and  there  is  much  that 
is  fine,  m«st  be  sank  by  the  overwhelming  trash,  and  hope  never  again 
to  have  to  perase  sq<^  revolting  and  abortivs  attempts  to  attract  noto- 
riety. There  is  sufilci^it  evidence  of  power  to  command  attention  in  a 
l^litiniate  career,  without  uming  at  a  sfyle  tett^ly  unsuited  to  the 
geniiia^f  the  writers. 


Sin  II0GE&  DK  CSovsB£ET,  a  Tale  of  the  Court  of  Charies  the  Second,    By 
the  Author  of  ^  l^ds  of  HonoHr."    In  3  volumes*  post  8to.    London : 
H.  Colbum. 

It  is  somewhere  related  thai  Steele  Qsed  to  annoy  Addiaen  W  thieat- 
ening  to  carry  the  w<HFthy  and  most  reiq^ctable  IcAight  into  a  &w  towa^. 
frolics,  attd  on  his  prooeediag  to  carry  the  liireat  inio  execution^  and: 
disb^rmining  to  place  Urn  worthy  ^  ^p^  ^  a  disreputable  situation^  • 
that  Addison  put  an  ena  to  the  xeepecioBle  old  gentleman's  caadeec .  It . 
i^i^t  be  a  matter  for  specujLatiwd  wheUier.  the  creaior  of  the  dbaracter. 
would,  have  objected  to  the  proceed^  of  the  present  author,  who  has' 
reversed  the  proceedings  and  given  us  the  early  career  of  this  earlieat: 
ojf  a  ]»ee  of  genuisue  English  characters  which  have  been  ccoiti&ued  by : 
kindred  geniuses  through  Mr.  Allworthy,  Squire  Weatent,  Faisaa; 
A4ajPEis,  dowiiL  to  Mr-  Pi<£wick  in  our  own  time.  . 

The  object  of  Mr.  Frank  Ranelagh,  as  the  unknown  author  deEL%nateSi 
himself,  has  not,  however,  sought  so  much  to  elaborate  a  character  up 
to  its  development  in  declining  life  by  Addison,  as  to  make  an  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  a  considerable  acquaintanceship  with  the  manners 
and  characters  of  the  court  and  town  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 
The  superstition  of  the  age,  and  the  public  events,  are  also  occasionally 
dealt  with ;  but,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  title,  it  cannot  l>e 
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termed  an  lust4mcal  noTel,  although  it  tre^U  of  histoneal  peraoa^ges. 
All  the  well-lmowii  characters  of  this  too  well-known  period  aj^^ur 
in  its  pages,  from  the  King  to  Tom  Chiffinch,  and  from  Catherme  of 
Braganza  to  Nell  Gwynne,  and  from  Nell  Qwynne  to  Mistress  Knight. 
To  attempt  to  give  the  conversation  of  such  ieawc  and  helles  espriu,  is 
always  dimgerons,  for  though  the  brightest  must  occasioiitally  sp^dc  as 
plainly  as  their  less  gifted  neighbours,  yet  when  thus  fomudly  int(^ 
daced,  they  are  elected  to  manifest  their  superiority  to  <Mnliii8Ky 
mortals,  if,  however,  they  make  in  these  pages  no  venr  superior 
mamlestations,  they  have  a  vivacity  of  tone  and  liveliness  of  utterance 
which  pass  them  off  very  satisfactorily  with  the  reader.  We  do  not 
object  to  ^e  practical  jokes  and  vicious  propensities  attributed  to  Iiord 
Rochester,  but  we  must  take  a  little  exception  to  charming  Nelly's 
portrait,  in  which  the  natural  aristocracy  of  her  bearing  is  not  suf- 
ficientiy  intimated.  The  charmmff  creature  who  could  divide  the 
attention  of  the  best-bred  men  with  the  elegant  Miss  Stuart  and  the 
other  high-bom  ladies,  must  have  had  grace  of  manner  as  well  as  int^ 
lectual  vivacity  and  personal  charms.  She  is  to  be  r^;arded  as  the 
symbol  of  the  superiority  of  natural  powers  over  conventional,  and  as 
a  proof  that  wit,  talent,  and  beauty  know  no  distinctions  of  rank.  We 
^  h^dly  think  she  would  have  condescended  to  think  the  removing  a 
chair  when  her  rival  in  wit  was  about  to  sit  down,  was  a  hafi^y 
repartee.  Her  conduct  to  Mistress  Knight,  which  is  alluded  to  here, 
was  certainly  gross  for  those  days,  but  it  was  not  without  a  laughable 
humour  in  its  results. 

The  author  has  been  very  diligent  in  collecting  every  anecdote  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  men  and  period,  and  his  book  is  pleasing  and 
entertaining,  being  written  in  a  very  lively  style.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  to  examine  it  by  the  rules  which  should  govern  the  highest  kind 
of  this  species  of  composition*  It  is  written  to  amuse  and  entertain, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  have  completed  its  aim,  and,  on  the  whole,  to 
give  a  very  foir  notion  of  the  time  and  manners.  It  has  of  course  its 
oarker  passages,  and  a  mystery,  which  is  duly  involved  in  Uie  first  and 
evolved  in  the  third  volume.  The  rigid  historian  and  antiquarian  mav 
find  anachronisms ;  but  no  one  can  accuse  it  of  being  dull,  and  it  wiu 
pass  a  few  hours  much  more  satisfactorily,  and  even  instructively, 
than  many  works  of  graver  pretensions.  No  circulating  library  will  be 
able  safely  to  dispense  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  it  will  not  be 
the  least  of  its  merits,  if  it  should  induce  a  few  readers  to  turn  to  tho 
papers  of  Addison  to  renew  or  gain  acquaintance  with  the  admirable 
<niginal. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  borough  of  Liquorish  possessed  two  barbers — only  two. 
Happily,  however,  the  number  was  sufficient  to  admit  of  deadly 
rivalxy  ;  for  let  this  truth  neyer  be  forgotten — two  can  hate  as 
well  as  twenty.  Now,  the  hatred  of  Rasp  and  Flay  welled  up 
from  their  love  of  the  same  thing,  the  British  Constitution. 
Mr.  Rasp  loved  that  elastic  object  with  a  tender  and  a  reverential 
love  ;  he  always  approached  its  consideration  with  a  fluttering 
soul — a  sweet  concern.  The  British  Constitution  was  the  apple  of 
his  eye — the  core  of  his  heart.  He  loved  it  beyond  any  other 
thing  appertwning  to  this  loveable  earth.  His  wife — meek,  in- 
jured woman  ! — has  often  considered  herself  slighted  and  despised 
by  the  libertine  preference.  **  A  married  man  with  a  family," 
Mrs.  Rasp  would  sometimes  patiently  observe,  and  sometimes  not, 
**  shouldn't  trouble  his  head  with  such  nonsense."  Occasionally, 
too,  she  would  very  much  like  to  know  what  the  Constitution,  as 
they  called  it,  had  ever  done  for  the  poor  ?  And  when  Rasp- 
in  moments  of  ale — has  expressed  himself  perfectly  willing,  nay, 
rather  anxious,  to  lose  his  head  for  the  Constitution,  his  wife  has 
only  placidly  remarked,  **that  it  was  more  than  he'd  ever  think 
of  doing  for  her." 

Now,  Flay  loved  the  Constitution  after  a  different  fashion.  It 
was  a  pretty  object — ^very  pretty,  indeed  ;  very  desirable,  very 
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essential  for  the  happiness,  or  at  least  for  the  enjoyment  of  man. 
Flay  loved  the  Constitution  with  a  sort  of  oriental  lore  ;  it  was  the 
passion  of  the  Great  Turk  for  some  fair  stag-eyed  slave  ;  the 
affection  of  one  who  is  the  master,  the  owner,  of  the  creature  of 
his  delights — ^the  trading  possessor  of  the  lovely  goods ;  and  there- 
fore, when  it  shall  bo  please  him,  at  perfect  freedom  to  sell  or 
truck,  or  bow-string,  or  put  in  a  sack,  or  in  any  other  way  to 
turn  the  penny  with,  or  dispose  of  the  idol  of  his  adoration.  Yes  : 
Play  thought  the  Constitution,  like  the  flesh-and-blood  pearl  of  a 
harem,  might  now  be  devouringly  loved,  and  now  be  advantage- 
ously bartered.  Where  the  man,  living  in  the  twilight  obscurity 
of  Liquorish,  learned  such  principles,  we  know  not.  Certain  it  is^ 
they  were  very  far  beyond  his  social  condition. 

We  have  now  to  task  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  to  endeavour 
to  remember  that  Mr.  Tangle,  dizzy  and  tremulous,  quitted  the 
Olive  Branch,  summoned  to  Lasarus  Hall  by  his  lordship.  The 
wine  still  sang  in  his  ears,  and  the  evil  spirits  that  men  swallow 
as  angels  in  their  ei^s  over-night,  beat  in  Tangle's  beating  heart, 
and  twitched  his  nerves,  and  seemed  to  turn  his  eyes  into  burning- 
glasses,  as  he  found  himself  in  the  street.  And  then  came  the 
loss  of  the  gold  upon  his  brain— came  with  a  crash,  stupifying, 
Btuniung,  as  though  the  metal  itself  had  fallen  upon  that  (Uvine 
web-work  of  nerves — wherein  Tangle's  soul,  spider-like,  lurked 
for  human  flies — and  smitten  him  out  of  life.  And  then  his* 
stomach  seemed  to  hold  within  it  one  large  nausea ;  and  he  looked 
at  the  rosy  children  about  him — ^the  red-faced,  laughing  neigh- 
bours, and  wondered  what  they  were  made  of. 

Nevertheless  one  thought  like  a  star  shone  brightly  through 
this  fog  of  soul,  for  the  said  soul  was  much  obscured  by  the  wine- 
mists  from  the  stomach — ^the  thought  of  the  barber.  Tangle  must 
be  shaved.  It  had  been  one  of  the  principles  of  his  existence — one 
of  the  bundle  of  determinations  with  which  he  had  set  out  on  the 
pilgrimage  of  life — or  rather,  this  principle  he  had  taken  up  at  the 
twenty-mile  stage — ^to  suffer  no  man  to  take  him  by  the  nose 
save  himself.  In  the  vanity  of  his  philosophy,  he  had  believed 
that  no  blow  of  fortune  could  have  rendered  his  hand  unsteady  at 
the  morning  razor  ;  and  now,  with  the  loss  of  the  gold  upon  him, 
he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  sacrificial  steel.  In  the 
disorder  of  his  soul  and  the  sickness  of  his  stomach,  he  saw  him- 
self shaving  ;  and  saw  a  very  numerous  family  of  imps  laughing 
and  winking  in  the  glass — ^and  pointing  their  fingers  at  his  throat 
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' — and  then  grinning  hard  again — and  nodding,,  and  smacking 
their  forked  tongues,  as  revelling  in  the  hope  of  a  delicious 
tragedy.  And  Tangle — ^for  we  choose  to  give  &e  whole  truth — 
Tangle  did  for  a  moment  sympathise  with  those  murder^hinting 
demons.  It  was  weak-~it  was  wicked  ;  hut  in  another  moment,  the 
idea  was  sternly  banished.  For  Tan^e  remembered  that  his  life  was 
insured ;  and  how  very  dreadful  it  would  be,  should  he  leave  the 
world  in  a  way  to  forfeit  the  policy  !  With  these  thoughts,  Mr. 
Tangle  entered  the  shop  of  Easp.  He  entered  and  shrunk  back. 
**  Come  in,  sir,**  cried  the  hospitable  barber.  "  Here,  Tim, 
finish  this  gentleman."  Saying  this.  Rasp  instantly  quitted  the 
beard  he  was  about  to  reap,  for  the  chin  of  the  new-comer.  Tangle 
looked  about  him,  and  felt  himself  a  little  wounded,  somewhat 
disgraced  by  the  meanness,  the  rustic  poverty  of  the  shop.  He 
looked  too  at  the  man  lathered  to  the  eyefr-^the  man  consigned 
to  Tim,  Rasp's  little  boy,  who  quickly  mounted  a  stool,  that  he 
might  the  better  possess  himself  of  the  nose  of  the  customer. 
Now,  albeit  the  features  of  the  man  were  very  thickly  masked-  by 
Soap-suds,  it  was  the  instant  conviction  of  Tangle  that  he  saw 
coarse,  dirty  lineaments  beneath  ;  and  thereupon  his  pride  started 
at  the  thought  of  losing  his  beard  in  such  company.  Had 
Tangle  felt  himself  the  prosperous  man  of  yesterday,  oertaii^y  he 
would  as  soon  have  offered  his  neck  to  the  axe,  as  his  chin  to  the 
self-same  brush  that  had  lathered  the  beard  of  that  very  vulgar 
man  ;  but  adversity  had  chastised  pride,  and  after  a  natural  twinge 
or  two,  Tangle  sank  resignedly  on  the  wooden  chair,  and  with  an  all 
but  smothered  sigh,  gave  himself  up  to  the  barber.  Certainly,  he 
had  never  been  shaved  in  such  company  ;  but  then — the  thought 
was  a  great  support  to  his  independent  spirit — nobody  would 
know  it. 

(Nobody  would  know  it !  How  much  insult,  injury — ^how  many 
hard  words,  fierce  threats — ^nay,  how  many  tweakings  of  the  nose 
might  be  borne  by  some  forgiving  souls,  if — nobody  would  know  it ! 
What  a  balm,  a  salve,  a  plaster  to  the  private  hurt  of  a  sort  of 
hero  may  the  hero  find  in  the  delicious  truth  that — nobody  knows 
it !  The  nose  does  not  bum,  for  nobody  saw  it  pulled  !  It  is  the 
eye  of  the  world  looking  on,  that,  like  the  concentrated  rays  of  the 
sun,  scorches  it ;  blisters  it ;  lights  up  such  a  fire  within  it,  that 
nothing  poorer  than  human  blood  can  quench  it !  And  all 
because  everybody  knows  it !) 

Tangle  was  reconciled  to  his  humiliation — ^for  it  was  nothing  less 
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to  be  handled  in  such  a  shop  and  by  such  a  barber — ^by  the  belief 
that  the  world  would  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  uncomfortable 
fact.  And  much,  indeed,  at  the  pioment,  did  Tangle  owe  to 
ignorance.  He  knew  that  he  was  a  crushed,  despoiled,  degraded 
being  :  he  knew  that  with  the  box  of  gold  he  had  lost  his  sense 
of  self-respect.  Compared  to  the  Tangle  of  yesterday,  he  was  no 
better  than*  a  Hottentot ;  for  he  had  lost  his  better  part.  This  he 
knew :  but,  ignorant  sufferer,  he  did  not  know  that  the  maa 
seated  in  lathered  companionship  beside  him  was  the  midnight 
burglar,  the  robber  of  his  more  than  peace,  the  felonious  Tom  Blast. 
Now,  Mr.  Blast  himself  immediately  recognised  the  parliamentary 
agent ;  but  feeling  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  having  looked 
upon  him  when  Tangle  could  not  return  the  attention,  the  robber 
gazed  very  composedly  through  his  lather  :  nay  more,  he  was  so 
tickled  by  the  sudden  advent  of  Tangle  that,  in  the  gaiety  of  his 
soul,  he  chuckled. 

**  If  you  please,  sir,  if  you  laugh,"  said  little  Tim,  "  I  must 
cut  you." 

"  The  child  has  a  hand  as  light  as  a  butterfly  " — said  the 
barber  father  to  Blast — "  but  the  boy 's  right ;  he  must  cut  you 
if  you  laugh.     Steady,  Tim." 

''All  right,"  cried  Blast,  from  his  sonorous  chest ;  and  he 
stiffened  the  cords  of  his  visage. 

"Very  odd,  sir,"  said  Rasp,  vigorously  lathering  Tangle,  as 
though  he  was  white-washing  a  dead  wall — "very  odd,  sir  ;  when 
a  man  's  being  shaved,  what  a  little  will  make  him  laugh. — Never 
heard  it  properly  accounted  for,  sir,  did  you  ?" 

Tangle  spoke  not ;'  but  shivered  out  a  long  sigh,  evidently 
provocative  to  the .  mirthful  Blast,  for  little  Tim  again  cried, — 
**  If  you  please,  sir,  I  must  cut  you." 

"Dont  blame  the  child,  sir  ;  that 's  all.  Steady,  Tim" — 
said  the  barber,  who  again  addressed  himself  to  Tangle.  **  Glad 
to  find  there's  no  laugh  in  you,  sir."  Tangle  made  no  answer  ; 
but  again  sighed  as  with  the  ague. 

•*  There !  I  knowd  I  should  cut  you ! "  cried  Tim  as  Blast  winced 
and  the  blood  came  from  his  cheek.     "  I  knowd  I  should  do  it." 

The  barber  turned  from  Tangle  to  take  a  view  of  the  mischief 
done  upon  Blast,  gravely  observing,  as  he  eyed  the  blood — "  Not 
the  child's  fault,  sir.     Never  cut  before  in  his  life  ;  never." 

**  Well,  it 's  no  use  a  stifling  it,"  cried  Blast ;  and  gently  putting 
Tim  aside,  he  flung  himself  back  in  the  chair,  and  roared  a  laugh. 
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all  the  loader  and  the  deeper  for  its  long  repression.  Tangle 
looked  round.  Most  strange,  nay,  most  insulting  was  it  to  him — 
to  him  with  the  load  of  alfliction  weighing  on  his  hrain — ^that  any 
man  should  laugh  so  vehemently,  so  very  hrutally.  On  his  way 
to  the  harher*s  Tangle  had  felt  a  little  hurt  that  even  the  hirds 
should  chirp  and  twitter ;  that  the  flowers  in  the  gardens  should 
look  so  happy  in  'their  brightness  ;  the  very  fineness  of  the  day 
seemed  uidund  to  him  :  neyertheless  he  tried  to  bear  it  like  a  man. 
But  to  have  his  solemn  thoughts,  deep  as  they  were  in  a  lost 
money-chest,  outraged  by  the  vulgar  merriment  of  a  very  vulgar 
man, — ^it  was  cruel,  barbarous  ;  surely  he  had  done  nothing  to 
deserve  it. 

"  It's  very  odd,"  said  Tangle,  speaking  both  angrily  and  sorrow- 
fully, **  very  odd  that  a  gentleman  can't  be  quietly  shaved  without 
people"—^ 

**  Ax  your  pardon,"  said  Blast.  "  Hope  the  barber's  not 
nicked  you  ;  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  You  know  what  a  little  will 
make  a  man  laugh  sometimes.  All  right  now  I  Ve  got  rid  of  it. 
Go  on,  little  shaver.  I  '11  keep  a  cheek  as  stiff  as  a  mile-stone." 
And  Mr.  Blast  resolved  to  control  his  merriment,  sorely  tempted 
as  it  was  by  the  proximity  of  the  melancholy  man  he  had  plun- 
dered. It  was  a  most  capital  joke,  a  most  provoking  piece  of  fun, 
yet  would  the  thief  be  serious.  For  some  seconds  not  a  sound 
was  heard,  save  the  mowing  of  beards. 

*'  Well,  Measter  Rasp,  here  be  a  rumpus  I  here  be  a  blow  for 
the  Blues !  here  be  luck  for  the  Yellows  !  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  There 
never  was  sich  a  mess.  I  ha'  nt  laughed  so  much  since  they  put 
the  tinker  in  the  stocks!  Sich  a  glory  I"  This  announcement, 
brokenly  uttered  through  roars  of  laughter,  was  delivered  by 
Skittle,  the  cobbler  of  Liquorish,  who,  exploding  with  the  intelli- 
gence, burst  into  the  shop. 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?"  asked  the  barber,  so  alive  to  tibe  luck 
of  the  Yellows,  of  which  party  he  felt  himself  a  very  shining 
particle,  that  he  paused  in  his  shaving  ;  holding  twixt  finger  and 
thumb  the  nose  of  Tangle.  "  Luck  for  our  side,  Bob !  What 
is  it  ?  " 

**  Why  you  must  know  that  the  Blues — jest  like  'em — ^brought 
down  a  box  of  golden  guineas.  You  know,  in  course,  what  for  ?" 
observed  the  cobbler,  severely  winkinp:  one  eye. 

*'  I  should  think  I  did,"  answered  Rasp,  and  he  stropped  his 
razor   on  his  hand  very  impatiently.     <'  That 's  the  way  they 
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serve  the  Constitution.  That 's  how  they  'd  sell  and  huy  the 
British  Lion,  for  all  the  world  like  TeaL  Wdl,  a  hex  of  guineas  I 
I  should  like  to  catch  'em  offering  me  any,  that's  all,"  ciied 
Rasp ;  and  with  a  grin  of  indignation,  he  again  stropped  his  blade. 

"  My  good  man,"  said  Tangle,  very  meekly,  for  he  was  over* 
come,  brokenhearted  by  the  mirth  of  the  cobbler, — <'  my  good  man, 
will  you  proceed  and  finish  me  V  * 

'*  Wouldn't  trust  myself,  sir,  till  I  *ve  heard  all  about  the  Blues. 
You  don't  know  my  feelings,"  said  Rasp.  *'I  should  slice  you, 
sure  as  pork.  Go  on.  Bob.  Ha  !  ha !  Down  with  the  Blues !" 
And  still  Tangle  sat  half-shaven  and  wholly  miserable,  listemng 
to  the  blithe  story  of  the  cobbler,  whose  notes  of  exultation  struck 
dagger-wise  into  the  flesh  of  the  outraged  agent.  Was  ever  man  so 
tried?  He  could  not  bounce  from  his  chair,  and  with  half  his 
beard  upon  him  sally  forth  into  the  street.  No  ;  he  was  doomed 
by  decency  to  sit  and  hear  the  history  of  his  wret-chedness  and  the 
brutal  mirth  it  occasioned.  The  cobbler  and  barber  roared  vnth 
laughter ;  little  Tim  smirked  and  giggled,  and  Tom  Blast,  with 
his  eyes  leering  towards  the  agonised  Tangle,  showed  that  the 
sweetest  and  deepest  satisfaction  filled  the  bosom  of  the  thief. 
His  felon  soul  hugged  itself  in  vast  enjoyment  of  the  fun ! 

'*  Well,  you  must  know  that  the  Olive  Branch  was  broke  open 
last  night,"  said  the  cobbler,  <'  and  the  box  of  guineas  brought  to 
the  borough — we  know  what  for"— and  Skittle  put  his  forefinger 
to  his  nose. 

**  I  should  rather  think  we  did,"  responded  Rasp,  returning  the 
digital  signal.     • '  Rather. ' ' 

'*  The  box  of  guineas  carried  off ;  all  took  wing  like  young 
goldfinches.  The  landlord  says,  and  his  wife  says,  she  's  sure  of 
it,  too,  that  it's  the  devil  has  done  it." 

'^Ha!  ha!  ha!"  shouted  Tom  Blast,  mightily  enjoying  the 
false  accusation.     "  Poor  devil !" 

**  I  don't  wonder  at  your  laughing,"  said  the  barber,  gravely. 
"It  wasn't  no  devil;  the  devil's  a  better  judge  than  to  carry 
away  gold  of  that  sort ;  it  would  do  his  work  all  the  better  left 
behind.  And  is  there  no  suspicion  of  who  's  stole  it  ?"  Here 
Blast  and  Tangle  listened  attentively,  but  assuredly  with  a  differ- 
ent curiosity. 

**  Why,  that 's  the  worst  of  it,"  answered  the  cobbler  ;  **  they  've 
tried  hard  to  suspect  everybody,  but  somehow  they  can  make  no 
hand  on  it." 
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Hereupon  the  barber  wrinUed  his  bn>w>  and  ihofoghtfuUj  and 
tenderly  with  his  fingers  twiddled  at  the  end  of  Us  nose,  aa 
thofttgh  he  had  the  secret  there,  if  it  conld  only  be  coaxed  out. 
'*  I  tell  you  what  it  is  ;  'tisn't  seldom  I  'm  wrong — ^I  know  ihe 
lioef." 

'^You!"  exdaimed  Tangle;  and  "  You!"  was  at  the  lip  of 
Blast ;  but  that  cautious  man  smothered  the  impatient  word  with 
&  sort  of  grunt  that  passed  for  nothing. 

'^  He  11  never  be  found  out ;  oh  no,  he  's  too  cunning  for  that»'* 
said  the  barber  ;  "  but  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  fellow  that  had 
the  keeping  of  the  money-  isn't  him  that  stole  it." 

*'  Was  there  oyer  such  an  infamous  i  '*~-«sclaimed  Taogle,  when 
he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  -the  peremptory  coc^ess  of  the 
barber  ;  who,  tapping  bun  on  the  shoulder,  observed — *^  Bless  you ! 
it 's  a  thing  ^one  every  day.     Nothing  more  likely.'' 

'^  Nothing,"  said  Blast  in  his  deepest  bass,  and  his  eye 
twinkled  enjoyingly* 

**  Am  I  to  stay  here  half-shaved  aU  day  ?  "  cried  the  goaded 
Tangle.     ' « Fellow,  finish  me  T ' 

^*  Tell  you,  couldn't  trust  myself  till  we  hear  the  rights  of  the 
guineas,"  said  the  patriotic  barber.  "  They  was  brought  here  to 
violate  the  Constitution,  and  whomsoever 's  got  'em,  I  'm  glad 
they  're  gone.  Though  mind,  I  'd  take  a  bet  that  him  that 's  lost 
^em,  knows  best  where  they  're  to  be  found." 

'^  Ha  !  Master  Barber,"  cried  Blast  in  a  loud  tone  of  compli- 
ment, "  it 's  plain  you  know  life !" 

'*  Why,  I  've  seen  a  few  lections  at  Liquorish,"  said  Rasp,  **and 
ibis  I  will  say — ^the  Blues,  if  they  knowd  him,  would  rob  their 
own  father.  I  might,  in  my  time,  have  had  my  hat  full  of 
guineas" — 

"  I  shouldn't  brag  of  that,  if  I  was  you,  Mr.  Rasp" —  said  the 
barber's  wife,  suddenly  descending  to  a  cupboard  in  the  shop,  for 
some  domestic  purpose — ^*  I  shouldn't  brag  of  that,  and  you  to 
keep  me  and  your  children  as  you  do." 

**  Women  have  no  love  of  country,"  said  the  barber  in  a  soft 
voice  as  his  wife  departed. 

<*  Don't  understand  a  bit  on  it,"  said  the  cobbler.  "  There 's 
my  old  Margery  Daw  at  home — she  says  that  women  have  enough 
to  do  to  love  their  husbands." 

<<  And  that's  hard  work  sometimes,"  said  the  barber.  *'  I  'm 
afeard  it  is." 
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"Am  I  to  be  shayed  to-day?"  roared  Tangle,  the  latlier 
dried  to  a  plaster  on  his  face. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir,"  said  the  barber.  .**  You  're  half 
ahayed  as  clean  as  any  baby :  now  shaving's  a  penny :  well,  if  you* 
can't  wait,  youVe  welcome  to  the  ha'porth  you've  had  for 
nothing.  A  ha'penny,  sir,"  and  the  barber  looked  loftily  about 
him,  **  a  ha'penny  won't  ruin  me." 

**  I  'm  in  no  'urry,"  observed  the  accommodating  Blast.  "  Your, 
little  boy  can  finish  the  gentleman — 'I  '11  wait." 

"  Thank  you — ^very  kind — come  along,  boy,"  cried  Tangle,  and 
Tim  moved  his  stool  beside  the  lawyer.  "  Now  you  '11  be  very 
particular ;  and  mind,  don't  cut." 

'<  Then  don't  shake,  sir,  if  you  please,  "scdd  Tim  ;  for  Tangle, 
a^tated  by  what  he  had  heard,  by  the  delay  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  suffer,  as  the  boy  touched  him,  trembled  like  a  jelly.  And 
as  he  trembled,  the  .barber  leered  suspiciously,  diredting  the  cob- 
bler s  looks  to  the  shaking  gentleman  ;  and  Tom  Blast  very  soon 
made  one  of  the  party  of  inspection,  conununicating  by  most  elo- 
quent glances,  the  strongest  doubts  and  suspicions  of  the  individual 
then  impatiently  undergoing  the  discipline  of  the  razor. 

"  If  the  thief's  caught,  I  suppose  he '11  be  hanged,"  said  the 
cobbler,  staring  at  Tangle. 

*'  Heaven  is  merciful !  I  hope  so — ^heartily  hope  so,"  exclaimed 
Tangle  vivaciously,  earnestly  ;  at  the  same  time  jumping  up,  hia 
shaving  completed.  "  I  hope  so  :  I  'd  go  fifty  miles  to  see  it-^ 
fifty  miles.  Give  me  change."  Saying  this,  and  tying  his  neck- 
cloth. Tangle  laid  down  sixpence.     <*  Make  haste." 

Very  leisurely,  and  as  with  a  soul  by  no  means  to  be  dazzled 
by  sixpences,  the  barber  took  up  the  tester.  He  then  approached 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase  ascended  by  his  helpmate,  and  with 
measured  syllables  inquired,  *'  Eliza  Jane,  love,  have  you  change 
for  sixpence  ?  " 

And  this  gentle  query  was  answered  by  another,  running  thus.. 
"  Have  I  change  for  the  Bank  of  England  ?  " 

"  It  never  happened  so  before,  sir,"  said  Rasp,  feeling  the  six- 
pence, "  but  we  hav'n't  a  copper  halfpenny  in  the  house.     The-, 
child,  sir,  shall  run  out  for  change.      Won't  be  ten  niinutes  ; 
nothing  beats  him  at  an  errand." 

Tangle  looked  savagely  about  him..  He  could  not  wait :  he- 
would  not  be  thought  to  give  the  sixpence.  He  therefore  observed, 
very  emphatically,  "  Very  well,  barber ;  I  'U  call  again,"  and 
hurried  away. 
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**  Don't  you  know  him  ?  • '  cried  the  cohbler,  ''  he 's  one  of  the 
Blues.** 

"  Well,  if  I  didn*t  think  he  was  one  of  them  thick-skinned  lot 
while  I  was  shaving  him/*  said  Rasp  ;  who  then  turned  to  Blast. 
*'  He  knows  something  of  them  guineas,  eh,  sir,  I  *m  bound 
for  it  ?  *• 

"  *Xactly,'*  answered  Blast.  "They're  a  pretty  set — ^them 
Blues.     I  *m  a  Tellow.** 

'*  I  *d  know  that,  sir  '* — observed  the  barber  as  he  finished 
the  undone  work  of  Tim — "  I  *d  know  that,  sir,  by  the  tenderness 
of  your  face.  Now  for  that  old  Blue,  a  man  might  as  well  shave 
a  brass  knocker.    I  can  tell  a  mans  principles  by  his  skin,  I  can.'* 

"Not  ft  doubt  on  it,**  averred  Mr.  Blast  very  sonorously;  who 
then  rose  from  his  chair,  and  proceeded  into  a  comer  to  consult  a 
fragment  of  glass,  nailed  to  the  wall.  Whilst  thus  courageously 
siureying  his  face,  his  back  turned  to  the  door,  another  cus- 
tomer entered  the  shop,  and  without  a  syllable,  seating  him- 
self, awaited  the  weapon  of  Rasp. 

"Heard  of  the  robbery,  sir?  '*  asked  the  barber,  "Ha  f  hat 
ha  !    Rare  work,  sir.     What  I  call  fim.'* 

"What  robbery  ?  **  cried  the  stranger,  and  immediately  Blast 
turned  at  the  sound,  and  knew  that  it  was  St.  Giles  who  spoke. 
Silently,  the  burglar  grinned  huge  satisfaction. 

"  Thousands  of  guineas  stole  last  night,  nothing  less.  I  wish 
you  and  I  had  'em,  sir,  that  *s  all,  for  they  came  here  to  do  Beelze- 
bub*s  work,  sir  ;  to  be  laid  out  in  perjury,  and  all  that ;  to  buy 
the  honest  souls  of  honest  men  like  mackerel.  Therefore,**  con- 
cluded the  barber,  ''I  say  I  wish  you  and  I  had  *em.    Don't  you  ?*' 

Hereupon  Blast  quitted  the  mirror,  and  the  while  serenely  tying 
his  neckcloth,  stood  face  to  face  with  St.  Giles,  chuckling  and 
echoing  the  barber — "  Don*t  you  wish  you  had  *em  ?  '* 

"  If  you  jump  in  that  way,"  cried  Rasp  to  St.  Giles,  *'L  won't 
answer  for  your  nose.** 

"  And  you  havn't  heard  nothin'  on  it,  eh,  sir  ?**  said  Blast,  in 
his  light,  waggish  manner.  "  Well,  I  should  ha*  thought  you'd  ha* 
known  idl  about  it." 

"  Why  ?"  stammered  St.  Giles,  for  he  felt  that  he  must  make 
some  answer. 

'  "  Oh,  I  don  't  know,"  said  Blast ;  "  some  people  have  sieh  a 
knowin'  look,  that 's  all.  They  're  born  with  it.  An  *praps  you 
wouldn*t  like  to  have  the  guineas  stole  from  the  Blues, — if  they 
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3X6  stole.     Bnt  as  yoa  Bay,  Mr.  Bairber,  I  don  't  believe  it.     Bless 
your  heart,  it 's  my  Opinion  a  Blue  would  swear  anything.** 

*'  You  won 't  have  a  drop  of  ale  this  morning  V*  asked  the  cob- 
bler— ^that  sympathetic  Yellow  being  mightily  touehed  by  the  large* 
heartedness  of  Blast.     ^*  Jest  a  drop  ?'* 

"  'Tis  a  little  early,*'  said  the  very  temperate  Blast,  "but  I 
cant  re&se  a  Yellow  nothin'."  And  to  liie  aAtonishment  and 
relief  of  St.  Giles,  his  tormentor  followed  the  inviting  cobbler  from 
the  shop.  Uneasily  sat  St.  Giles  whilst  Bai^  performed  his  func- 
tion ;  brief  and  wandering  were  the  replies  made  by  his  custtKuer 
to  the  barber,  very  eloquent  on  the  robbery,  and  especially  grate- 
ful to  Providence  for  the  calamity^  ''  Whomsomever  has  taken, 
the  guineas — ^always  supposing  they  are  taken — ^has  done  a  ser- 
vice to  the  country,'*  said  Rasp.  "  For  my  part,  and  I  dont  oare 
who  knows  it,  I  hope  they'll  live  long  and  die  happy  with  'em. 
Pretty  fellows  they  must  be  !  Come  to  sell  the  Constitution ;  to 
rob  ufi  of  our  rights  ;  and  then  sing  out  about  thieves  I  What  do 
you  say,  sir?"  cried  the  barber,  liberating  his  customer  fromhia 
uneasy  chair. 

**  Just  so,"  said  St.  Giles,  *'  I  shouldn't  wwider :  to  be  siu-e." 

<'  Why  you  lo<&,"  said  Rasp^  marking  the  absent  air  of  St. 
Giles,  ''  you  look  as  if  you  was  looking  a  hundred  milea  away. 
You  can't  tell  us  what  you  see,  caa  you  ?" 

Now,  St.  Giles,  had  he  been  in  ccMumunicative  mood,  might 
have  interested  the  barber,  making  him  a  partaker  of  the  visioQ 
that  would  reveal  itself  to  his  customer.  St.  Giles  plainly  beheld 
Tom  Blast  with  the  stolen  guineas.  Had  he  watched  him  staggering 
beneath  the  pillage,  he  had  not  been  bett^  assured  of  the  evil  doing. 
Again,  he  had  marked  the  thief  s  face  ;  it  wore  the  smug,  lackered 
look  of  a  fortunate  scoundrel :  the  light  as  of  the  stolen  guineas 
flickered  in  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  were  puckered  with  inaudible 
whistling.  St.  Giles  took  little  heed  of  the  talkative  barber,  but 
laying  down  the  price  of  his  yesterday's  beard,  quitted  the  shop. 
Ajixiously,  fearfully,  he  looked  about  him  from  the  door.  He 
stood,  like  a  lost  traveller  fearful  of  the  sudden  leap  of  some  wild 
beast.  Blast  was  not  in  the  street:  he  now  avoided  St.  Giles; 
new  evidence  that  the  old  rujQSan  was  the  robber.  St.  Giles 
hastily  struck  into  the  fields,  that  with  less  chance  of  interruption, 
he  might  ponder  on.  the  present  difficulty.  He  was  only  known  to 
yoimg  St.  James  as  the  vagabond  of  a  prison ;  and,  therefore, 
open  to  .the  heavier  suspicion.     If  arrestedy-r-how  to  account  for 
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hixaself  ?  Should  be  at  onoe  bddlj  seek  the  joting  lord  ? — iot  as 
yet  he  had  not  seen  him.  Or  should  he  at  once  turn  his  steps 
towards  London  ? 

His  heart  sank,  and  the  sickness  of  death  fell  upon  him,  as 
again  he  saw  himself  beset  by  ineyitable  peril.  Was  it  not  folly, 
sheer,  brute-like  stupidity,  in  a  doomed  wretch  like  him,  to  yearn 
for  innocent  days,  for  hooest  bread  ?  Was  it  not  gross  impudenoe 
in  him  to  hope  it — ^in  him,  so  formed  and  cast  upon  the  world  to 
be  its  wrong,  its  misery,  and  disgrace?  Why  not  go  baok  to 
London,  dash  into  gmlt,  and  when  the  time  came,  die  gallantly  on 
d»  tree  ?  Why  not  elap  hands  with  Blast,  and  become  with  him, 
a  human  animal  of  prey  ?  Such  were  the  confused,  the  wretched 
thoughts  that  possessed  St.  Giles,  as  with  feet  of  lead  he  crossed 
the  fields.  Divinely  beautiful  was  the  day  1  The  heavens  smiled 
peace  and  hope  upon  the  earth,  brimming  with  things  of  tenderness 
and  beauty.  The  outcast  paused  at  the  winding  river.  Did  his 
eye  feed  delightedly  upon  its  brightness — ^was  his  ear  solaced  by 
its  sound  ?  No  :  he  looked  with  a  wild  curiosity,  as  though  he 
would  look  below — and  he  heard  tongues  talking  from  the  stream 
— tongues  calling  him  to  rest.  ' 

"Ain't  lost  nothing?'*  cried  a  voice,  and  St.  Giles  aroused, 
to  his  delight  beheld  Bright  Jem. 

"  No  ;  nothing,*'  said  St.  Giles.  "  I  was  thinking  though  that 
I  might  lose  something,  and  be  all  the  richer  for  the  loss.  But 
the  thought 's  gone,  now  you  're  come.'* 

Jem  looked  like  a  man  who  catches  half  a  meaning,  and  cares 
not  to  pursue  the  other  half.  So  he  said — '^  I  thought,  mayhap, 
when  you  left  us  in  the  churchyard,  you  'd  have  come  over  to  the 
Tub.  Master  Capstick  said  he  knew  you  wouldn't,  but  I  know  he 
was  sorry  you  didn't.'* 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  St.  Giles,  "  I  hadn't  the  heart." 

•*  That 's  the  very  reason  you  ought  to  ha'  come  to  us.  Master 
Oapstick  's  got  heart  enough  (or  half-a-dozen.** 

"  God  bless  him !  **  cried  St.  Giles. 

'^'1*11  jine  you  in  that,  whenever  you  say  it.  But  I  can  see 
by  the  look  of  you — ^why,  your  face  is  full  on  it— I  can  see,  you  've 
something  to  say.  I  'm  afeard  the  world  hasn't  been  as  careful 
of  you  as  if  you  'd  been  an  image  of  gold,  eh  ?  Come,  lad  " — 
and  Jem  laid  his  hand  gently  upon  St.  Giles's  shoulder,  and  spoke 
tenderly  as  a  woman—"  Gome  lad,  let 's  know  all  about  it." 

"  You  shall  know  dll — ^you  shall,"  and  St.  Giles  seized  Jem's 
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hand,  and  with  moistening  eyes  and  choking  throat — it  was  such 
a  happiness  to  see  such  looks  and  hear  such  words — shook  it 
eagerly,  tremhlingly. 

"  There,  now,  good  lad,  take  your  time,'*  cried  Jem.  **  I  *m 
going  to  Master  Kingcup,  the  schoolmaster ;  not  above  two 
mile  away.  And  so  we  '11  gossip  as  we  trudge.  Jest  over  .that 
style,  and'* — and  Jem  paused,  with  his  looks  directed  towards  a 
stunted  oak  some  bow-shot  from  him.  V  I"say"-^he  cried,  point- 
ing to  a  boy  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  the  tree^ — "  I  say,  that 's  a 
London  bird,  perched  there — I  'm  sure  on  it." 
.  Instantly  St.  Giles  recognised  his  half-brother,  the  precocious 
Jingo.  ''You  're  going  to  the  good  gentleman,  you  say,  the  school- 
master," cried  St.  Giles,  animated  as  by  a  sudden  flash  of  thou^t. 
"  I  've  a  notion — I  'U  tell  you  all  about  it — ^we  *11  take  that  boy 
with  us.     Hallo !  come  down  here  !"  cried  St.  Giles  to  the  sleeper. 

"What  for?"  said  Jingo,  stretching  himself  and  yawning. 
"  You  're  no  constable,  and  I  shan't." 

''He  knows  what  a  constable  is,  depend  on't,"  said  Jem,, 
shaking  his  head. 

"  Well,  I  'm  a  coming,"  said  the  philosophic  Jingo,  observing 
that  St.  Giles  was  about  to  ascend — "  I  'm  a  coming."  And  in 
a  moment,  the  urchin  dropt  like  an  ape  from  branch  to  branch  and 
fell  to  the  earth.     As  he  fell,  a  guinea  rolled  from  his  pocket. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  ?"  exclaimed  St.  Giles,  picking  up 
the  coin. 

Whereupon  little  Jingo  bowed  his  arms,  and  in  his  shrillest 
treble,  answered — "  Found  it." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  candidate  for  Liquorish  has,  it  may  be  thought,  been  too  long^ 
neglected  in  our  attention  to  his  agents,  and  their  meaner  crea- 
tures. Seemingly  we  have  been  unmindful  of  his  lordship,  but  in 
reality  not  so.  We  felt  more  than  satisfied  that  we  had  placed 
him,  like  a  treasure  in  a  temple,  at  Lazarus  Hall.  For  there 
was  Doctor  Gilead,  the  good  genius  of  larder  and  cellar,  big, 
perspiring  wkh  anxiety  to  assuage,  by  the  most  recondite  and 
costly  means,  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  his  exalted  guest.  Had  it 
been  possible  to  purchase  a  live  imicom,  its  haunch  would  have 
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smoked  before  young  St.  James  ;  the  sole  phoenix  would  hare 
been  roasted  in  its  spicery,  and  dished  in  its  plumes  ;  and 
Ganymede  might  haye  had  any  price  of  Doctor  Gilead  for  pecu- 
lated nectar.  In  the  fulness  of  the  Doptor's  hospitality  there 
iurked  a  grief  that  no  new.  animal — no  yet  unheard-of  tipple  could 
be  compassed.  He  must  therefore — at  last  he  was  resigned  to  it — 
make  the  best  of  the  good  things  of  the  earth  such  as  they  were ; 
he,  by  the  way,  possessing  tibe  very  best  for  the  experiment. 
Mrs.  Gilead,  too,  had  her  anxiety  ;  though,  it  pains  us  to  confess 
it,  her  husband — it  is  too  common  a  fault,  crime  we  should  rather 
say — did  not  respond  with  all  his  heartstrings  to  the  vibrating 
chords  of  his  partner.  But  how  rare  is  it  to  find  a  wedded  man 
with  a  proper  sympathy  for  the  distresses  of  his  wife  !  The 
elements  may  have  suddenly  conspired  to  spoil  her  bonnet — she 
may  have  broken  her  dearest  bit  of  china — ^the  cat  may  have 
run  off  with  her  goid-rfish — rand  at  that  very  moment,  abpve  all 
others,  her  husband  will  insult  her, with  his  philosophy.  And  so 
it  was  with  the  anxieties  of  Mrs.  Gilead.  She  felt  that,  whilst 
young  St.  James  lay  pillowed  under  her  roof,  she  was  answerable 
for  the  sweetness,  the  spundness  of  his  slumbers ;  nay*  almost 
for  the  pleasantness  of  his  dreams.  She  was  wakeful  herself 
in  her  tenderness  for  the  repose  of  her  guest.  ''  I  do  hope  his 
lordship  will  sleep,'*  she  said,  twice  and  thrice  to  her  wedded 
master. 

**  Bless  the  woman  !  "  cried  the  Doctor,  at  the  time  perplexed 
with  the  thought  of  some  possible  novelty  for  the  next  day's 
dinner,  "of  course  hell  sleep.  Why  not?  We  have  no  fleas, 
have  we?  " 

"  Fleas,  Doctor  Gilead  I  Don't  insult  me  !  Fleas  in  my 
beds !  "  and  Mrs.  Gilead  spoke  tremulously,  as  though  hurt, 
wounded  in  her  huswifery — the  weakest  place  of  the  weakest 
sex.  And  Doctor  Gilead  knew  there  was  not  a  flea  in  the 
house  ;  but  it  was  like  the  man — it  was  like  the  brotherhood 
at  large — to  suggest  to  a  wife  the  probability  of  the  most  impossi- 
ble annoyance.     Of  course,  it  was  only  said  to  hurt  her. 

Nor  let  us  forget  the  Miss  Gileads.  For  each,  saying  no  syllable 
to  the  other,  was  sleepless  with  the  thoughts  of  providing  life-long 
bliss  for  the  noble,  the  beautiful  guest.  How  delightful  to  make 
him  happy  for  the  rest-  of  his  days,  and  how  very  advantageous  to 
be  a  legal  partner  in  the  felicity.  If  eyes  ever  did  dazzle — ^if  lips 
ever  did  take  man's  heart  from  his  bosom,  like  a  stone  from  a 
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black  cheiTj  (we  think  that  siaiile  perfect),  eyes  and  lips  should 
do  the  double  deed  to-morrow. 

And  yonng  St.  James,  in  a  deep  sea  of  eider^lowny  took  his 
rest ;  none  the  worse,  it  may  be,  that  he  knew  not  of  the  oon- 
spiracy  working  against  his  freedom.  Three  sets  of  hymeneal 
chains  were  almost  all  night  long  hammered  at  by  three  young 
ladies,  and  yet  the  mioonsoioos  victim  slept, — even  as  the  culprit 
takes  unbroken  rest,  whilst  hamjners  fall  upon  the  scaffold  for 
to-morrow. 

If  the  reader  will  pass  the  intentions  t>f  the  young  ladiea  as  at 
least  benevolently  purposed,  he  must  confess  that  we  have  for  the 
last  three  chapters  left  young  St.  James  most  tenderly  cared  for. 
Sleeping  and  waking  he  has  had  the  prettiest  cares,  l^e  sweetest 
attentions,  like  a  shower  of  rose-leaves,  oast  upon- him.  And  now 
Monday  morning  was  come.  The  morning  of  the  day  of  nomina- 
tion was  arrived.  A  law-maker  was  to  be  made  by  the  voice  of  a 
free  people ;  a  senator,  without  crack  or  flaw ;  a  perfect  ciystal 
vessel  of  the  state  was  to  be  blown  by  the  breath  of  unbought 
man.  Nature  seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  work,;  at  least, 
such  was  the  belief  of  Doctor  Gilead,  his  imagination  kinging 
somewhat  with  the  occasion.  He  rose  only  a  little  later  than. the 
sparrows  ;  and  from  the  beauty,  the  enjoyment  of  out-door  objeets, 
took  the  happiest  omens.  A  member  was  to  be  returned  to  Par- 
liament. Certainly  the  lark  never  fluttered  nearer  heaven — ^never 
sang  so  hopefdily.  Such  was  Doctor  Gilead's  sweet  belief ;  and 
rapt  in  it,  he  did  not  the  next  moment  hear  the  voice  of  an  ass  in 
a  distant  meadow  —  gave  no  ear  to  his  own  geese  gaggling  near 
his  barn.  Happy  the  superstition  that  on  such  occasions  will  only 
listen  to  the  lark ! 

Everybody  appeared  at  breakfast  with  a  face  drest  for  triumph. 
*'  Had  his  lordship  slept  well  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Gilead  ;  and  with 
voices  that  would  melt  the  heart  of  a  man,  were  the  thing  really 
soluble,  each  Miss  Gilead  put  the  same  question,  but  with  a 
manner  that  plainly  said  her  peace  of  mind  depended  on  an 
affirmative  reply.  His  lordship  had  slept  well.  Each  and  all  of 
the  Miss  Gileads  were  blest  for  their  existence  ! 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Folder  f  asked  his  lordship,  as  that 
worthy  man,  with  his  old  equable  look,  entered  the  breakfast  par- 
lour. Now,  Mr.  Folder  had  never  looked  better — never  felt  better. 
His  calmness,  his  philosophy  was  astonishing,  admirable  ;  the 
more  so,  as  it  was  his  friend  and  not  himself  who  had  lost  a 
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teeMKoe  of  gold.     In  few  irordsy  and  in  his  own  snniing  way, 
Mr.  Folder  said  he  was  channing. 

*'  But  where 's  Tangle  ?  ^  ?-^ot  left  Tangle  behind  V*  cried 
Jiis  lordship. 

*'  No,  no/*  said  Folder,  with  a  haj^j  smile.     **  He  preferred 
«s  walk  across  the  fields.*' 

*'  Poor  fellow  I  he  doesn't  often  get  a  bit  of  grass  in  London, 
I  dare  say,"  said  the  Doctor ;  who  then  turned  to  his  lordship,  and 
nibbing  lushands,  and  laughing  as  at  the  enjoyment  of  a  sweet  secret, 
said,  '^  it  wouldn't  do,  my  lord,  to  lose  Tangle ;  no,  no,  we  must  take 
care  of  Tangle."  Innocent  Doctor  Grilead !  At  that  moment  he 
thought  the  agent  the  happy  keeper  of  thousands  of  the  birds  of 
Paradise  hatched  at  the  Mint :  and  alack  !  they  had  made  wings 
for  themselves,  and  flown  away.  Had  the  Doctor  known  the  con- 
dition of  Tangle,  what  an  abject,  forlorn  yarlet  would  he  have 
seemed  in  the  offended  eyes  of  his  admirer. 

Mr.  Tangle  was.  announced.  He  entered  the  room;  his  face 
galyanised  into  a  smile.  It  was  plain,  at  least  to  Folder,  who 
knew  all,  that  the  agent  had  laboured  so  hard  to  get  that  smile 
into  his  countenance  that  it  would  be  yery  difficult  to  dismiss  it — 
it  was  so  fixed,  so  yery  rigid.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  hardest  smile 
cut  in  the  hardest  oak. 

"  Quite  well,  I  trust,  Mr.  Tangle  ?  Kone  the  worse,  I  hope,  for 
last  night  ?"  said  yoimg  St.  James,  gaily. 

Tangle's  knees  struck  each  other  at  his  lordship's  yoice.  Last 
night  ?  Did  his  lordship,  then,  know  of  the  robbery  ?  Such  was 
the  first  confusion  of  Tangle's  thoughts  ;  and  he  then  remembered 
that  his  lordship  doubtless  hinted  at  the  wine  swallowed,  and  not 
at  the  gold  carried  away.  Whereupon,  Tangle  declared  that  he 
was  quite  well — neyer  better.  And  then  he  resolutely  put  down 
a  rising  groan. 

'*  Nothing  the  worse  for  anything  last  night,  I  '11  be  bound,  eh, 
Mr.  Tangle?"  cried  Doctor  Gilead,  aliye,  as  eyeiy  man  ought 
to  be,  to  the  reputation  of  his  wine,  when  the  wine,  like  the 
Boman's  wife,  is  not  to  be  suspected.  *'  I  should  think  not.  And, 
Mr.  Tangle,  I'ye  not  forgotten  the  carp  that  pleased  you  so  much. 
There  's  plenty  in  the  pond  ;  and  we'll  haye  some  of  the  finest,  I 
can  tell  you."  At  this  moment  the  Doctor  was  stunmoned  from 
the  room  ;  whilst  new  visitors  continued  to  arrive,  assembling  to 
escort  the  noble  candidate  to  a  very  modest  fabric,  largely  chris- 
tened as  the  Town-Hall.     Young  St.  James  knew  everybody — 
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welcomed  everybocLjr.  .  There  was  not  a  man  present  .wi1&  whom 
he  would  not  and  conld  not  have  shared  his  heart, — it  was  so  unex- 
pectedly large  upon  the  happy  occasion,  .  .  ^ 

"  Don't  you  wish,  my  lord,  that  your  noble  father  the  excellent 
Marquess  was  here  to  see  your  tcimnph  ?* '  exclaimed  one.  of  the  art- 
less Miss  Gileads.  Kosy  ignorance  !  She  knew  not  .that,  how- 
ever the  paternal  heart  might  have  yearned  to  be  present,  it  was 
sternly  checks  by  a  strong  sense  of  constitutional  duty.  For  the 
Marquess,  as  a  peer  of  England,  could  not,  must  not,. directly  or 
indirectly  seem  to  interfere  in  the  election  of  a  member  of*  Parlia- 
ment— in  the ^free. assertion  of  the  people's  choice.  Therefore  it 
was  only  permitted  to  the  father,  the  peer,  and  the  patriot  to  send 
his  banker. 

And  still  the  yisitors  poured  in  ;  and  as  the  crowd  grew,  every 
man  looked  more  important,  as  though  catching  zeal  and  con- 
stancy of  purpose  from  new-comers.  '<  The  borough 's  been  in  the 
family  these  thousand  years,"  cried  a  spare,  fibrous,  thin-faced 
man,  with  a  lugh  piercing  voice,  ''and  the  Constitootion  had  better 
go  to  sleep  at  once  if  any  nobody  *s  to  come  to.  represent  us." 

"  Tell  'ee  what.  Muster  Flay,  we  own't  stand  it,"  said  a  free- 
holder in  a  smock  frock,  that  in  its  unspecked  whiteness  might 
have  typified  the  purity  of  election.  **  We  own't  stand  it.  My 
father  and  his  father — and  hisn  after  hisn-r-all.of 'em  did  vote  for 
the  family, — and  when  folks  come  to  ax  me  .for  my  vote  agin  'em, 
— why  as  I  says  to  my  wife,  it 's  like  a  flyin'  in  the  face  of  Provi- 
dence." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is" — answered  Flay — "  it 's  ungrateful ;  and 
more, — it 's  unconstitootional. ' ' 

•    ''  No,  no.  Muster  Flay  :  the  Blues  have  always  paid  me  and  mine 
very  well."  .     .     .  , 

"  Hush !  Not  so  loud,"  said  Flay,  with  his  finger  at  his  elo- 
quent lip. 

"  Bless  'ee,  everybody  knows  as  everybody's  paid,**  answered 
the  clean-breasted  voter. 

**  To  be  sure  they  do  ;  nevertheless,**  observed  Flay,  "it  isn't 
constitootional  to  know  it.  It 's  what  we  call  a  fiction  in  the  law ;  but 
you  know  nothing  o'  these  things,  Master  Stump,"  said  the  barber, 
who  then  drew  himself  back  a  little  to  take  a  better  look  of  the 
fine  specimen  of  ignorance  before  him. 

"  What  *s  a  fickshun  ?  **  asked  Stump.  "  Somethin  o'  use, 
I  'spose  ?  '* 
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"  I  belieTe  joU'-Athe  constitootion  couldnH  go  on  without  it. 
FieUeii  in  the  conAtitootion  is  like  the  flour  in  a  plum-pudding 
«*it  holds  all  the  J^rime  things  in  it  together," 

"  I  see/*  answered  Stump,  with  a  grin,  '*  if  they  hadn't  no 
fiokshun,  they  'd  make  a  very  pretty  biling  of  it ! " 

And  after  this  irreverent  fashion,  comparing  the  lofty  uses  and 
the  various  wisdom  of  the  Constitution  to  the  ingredients  of  a 
Christmas  pudding,  did  Flay,  the  Blue  barber,  and  his  pupil  in  th« 
art  of  government,  discourse  amid  the  mob  assembled  in  the 
grounds  of  Lazarus  Hall ;  when  a  faint  cheer,  an  ineffectual  shout, 
rose  from  some  of  the  mob  gathered  about  a  horseman  arrived 
in  haste,  with  special  news. .  This  intelligence  was  speedily  con- 
.  veyed  to  Doctor  Gilead,  whose  face  suddenly  glowed  l^ke  stained 
glass,  he  was  so  delighted  with  the  tidings.  Making  his  way  back 
to  his  lordship,  the  Doctor  cried — "  Joy,  my  lord  !  Joy !  Joy  t 
The  enemy  won't  stand !  The  Yellow 's  mounted  the  white^ 
feather!  No  contest,  my  lord — no  contest!  Three  eUeers» 
gentlemen,  for  our  member !"  And  Doctor  Gilead,  for  a  while 
forgetful  of  the  meekness  of  the  pastor  in  the  zeal  of  the  patriot, 
sprang  upon  a  chair,  and  loudly  huzzaed.  His  note  of  rejoicing 
was  responded  to,  but  somehow  not  heartily.  The  assembly 
tried  to  look  very  delighted,  very  triumphant ;  yet,  it  was 
plain,  they  felt  a  latent  annoyance.  Was  it  that  they  were  dis- 
appointed of  the  pleasing  excitement  of  a  hard-contested,  consti- 
tutional fight?  Was  it,  too,  that  every  man  felt  himself 
considerably  lowered,  not  only  in  his  self-estimation,  but  in  the 
value  that  would  otherwise  have  been  set  upon  him  by  opposite 
buyers  ?  It  is  a  painful  feeling  to  be  at  the  tyrannous,  the  ignorant 
valuation  of  any  one  man ;  and  doubtless,  many  of  the  electors  of 
.  Liquorish  shared  in  this  annoyance,  for  now  they  might  be  bought  at 
.  young  St.  James's  own  price.  When  a  man  does  drive  his  princi- 
ple, like  his  pig,  to  market,  it  must  try  the  Christian  spirit  of 
the  seller  to  find  only  a  solitary  buyer.  The  principle,  like 
the  pig,  may  be  a  very  fine  principle ;  a  fine,  heal^y,  thorough- 
going principle ;  and  yet  the  one  buyer,  because  the  only  one, 
may  chaffer  for  it  as  though  the  goods  were  a  very  measly  prin- 
ciple indeed.  The  man  must  sell ;  so  there  goes  a  principle  for 
next  to  nothing  :  a  principle  that,  with  a  full  market,  would  have 
fetched  any  money.  To  sell  a  principle  may  be  the  pleasautest 
thing  in  the  world,  but  to  give  it  away  is  another  n^atter. 

In  Mr.  Tangle,  the  news  excited  mixed  emotions.     He  rejoiced 
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that  the  money  would  be  less  needed  than  had  ^ere  been  an 
opposing  buyer  in  the  market :  and  then  he  felt  doubly  sad  at 
the  loss :  for  with  the  gold  in  his  possession,  and  there  being  the 
less  necessity  for  its  wide  expenditure,  he  might — ^he  fdt  sure  he 
could  haye  done  it  somehow — ^yes,  he  might  have  levied  a  heavy 
per  centage  upon  what  remained.  There  would  have  been  a  larger 
body  of  metal  for  the  experiment ;  and  let  this  be  said  of  hnn, 
Tangle  always  preferred  ^uch  experiments  on  a  grand  scale.  Thus 
Tangle,  confused  in  soul,  and  downcast  in  demeanour,  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  to  one  of  the  half-dozen  carriages  prepared  for 
the  procession  to  the  Town  Hall. 

Shall  we  attempt  a  description  of  the  mob  in  vehides-^the  mob 
on  horseback — and  the  mob  on  foot,  departing  from  the  rectory, 
bound  on  the  solemn  duty  of  making  a  fire-new  senator  ?  No : 
we  will  merely  chronicle  the  touching  truth  that,  as  the  mob 
moved  on,  they  sent  forth  a  cheer,  that  was  shrilly  answered  from 
the  topmost  windows  of  the  rectory,  whereat  all  sorts  of  maids, 
covered  all  over  with  blue  ribands,  screamed,  and  fluttered  hand- 
kerchiefs and  napkins  in  glad  augury  of  triumph.  The  order  of 
the  rector  for  the  profusest  display  of  St.  James's  colours  had 
been  carried  out  with  responding  zeal  by  his  retainers.  Blue 
fluttered  everywhere.  The  dairy-maid  had  decked  Crumple's 
horns  with  blue,  and  the  animal  as  the  maid  averred,  seemed  very 
proud  indeed  of  the  badge  ;  had  she  worn  it  in  honour  of  her  own 
son,  then  only  a  fortnight  old,  she  could  not  have  looked  more 
complacent,  happy.  There  was  not  a  single  ass  belonging  to 
the  rectory  that  did  not  somewhere  carry  the  cdour  ;  and  we  do 
assure  the  reader,  very  grave  and  very  wise  the  asses  looked 
with  it.  They  seemed,  as  Jock  the  hind  observed,  to  understand 
*'  the  thing  like  any  Christian."  A  blue  flag  fluttered  from  the 
top  of  the  rectory — and  blue  streamers  from  every  out-hoose. 
Even  the  gilt  weathercock — ^the  fact  somehow  escaped  the 
eye  of  the  rector — ^bore  at  its  four  points  a  long,  long  strip  of 
blue  riband  in  honour  of  the  political  principles  of  the  Blue 
candidate. 

The  mob,  we  say, 'cheered  as  they  set  forward  from  the  rectory, 
and  the  men-servants  and  the  maid-servants  cheered  agun.  The 
household  gods  of  Lazarus  Hall  drew  a  long  breath  as  relieved 
from  the  crowd  and  tumult  of  the  mob  that  had  himtled  and  con- 
fused them  ;  and  the  solemn  row  of  -Bcdesiastical  Fathers,  stand- 
ing in  Ghttrch-miMtant  file  npcm  'the  4ibiar7  sheHvesy  once  more 
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Seemed  to  feel  tbemselves  the  tmc^sturbed  possessors  df  their  oaken 
home.  Poor  old  fellows! — ^many  of  ihem,  too,  such  tvondei^ol  'hands 
at  choppiirg  one  hair  into  little  bundles  of  hairs,  the  better  to  make 
springes  with — bo  many  too,  the  Eloquent  Dumb--the  Great  For- 
gotten— the  Illastri<yus  Dim — ^the  Folio  Furniture  in  calf  or  truly 
pastoral  vellum, — ^for  five-and-twentj  years  had  stood  upon  the 
shelf,  and  no  rude  hand  had  ever  touched  them.  They  had  be^n 
bought  by  Doctor  (^Klead,  and  inade  to  stand  before  all  men  visitiag 
the  library,  as  Touchers  for  the  learning  of  therector.  But  when  Scipio 
^— ^course,  sir,  you  remember  the  story — when  Scipio,  by  the  fortune 
of  war,  was  made  the  some  time  guardian  of  a  beautiful  princess, 
Bctpio  himaelf  was  not  more  respectful  of  her  charms,  than  was 
Doctor  Gilead  of  the  fascinations  of  the  Fathers  :  he  never  knew 
them — never.  We  are  aware  that  there  may  be  vulgar  souls  who, 
judging  from  their  simial  selves,  may  doubt  the  continence  of 
Scipio :  we  think  this  very  likely ;  for  sure  we  are  that  many 
folks,  se^g  the  scholastic  beatities  possessed  by  Doctor  Gilead, 
believed  he  must  enjoy  them :  for  the  Doctor,  like  Scipio,  never 
bragged  of  his  abstinence.  He,  good  soul,  suffered  men  to  think 
just  what  they  pleased  :  but  this  we  kuew,  although  the  Fathers 
'  were  for  five-and^twenty  years  in  the  power  of  Doctor  Gilead,  yet, 
a  Scipio  in  his  way,  he  never-^to  speak  scrupulously  like  a 
matron — ^he  never  so  much  as  liud  bis  little  finger  on  them. 

Therefore,  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  his  lordship,  was  it  a 
great  surprise  to  the  F-athers  to  find  theiMeflves  one  morning  taken 
from  the  shelves  and  opemed.  n<jW  stiff,  poor  fellows,  were  they 
an  in  the  back  !  And  no  doubt,  very  much  astounded  was  Origen, 
and  Basil,  and  Theophylactus,  andJerom,  and  Tertnlliam,  and 
t)ther  respectable  Fathers,  to  find  themselvds  dusted  and  thwacked 
as  they,  when  in  the  flesh,  were  wont  todost  andt&wack  their  dis- 
putants ;  the  man-servant  and  the  maid-servant,  otherwise  intent, 
taking  no  more  accotmt  of  them  l^an  if  they  were  old  day-books 
and  ledgers.  In  the  vauity  of  their  hearts-^at  least,  in  as  mudi 
vanity  as  can  belong  to  ohurchmen-'-4hey  thought  they  were  to  be 
consulted  and  reverenced  ;  in  a  word,  made  much  of.  And  tbeiir 
tywner,  Docitor  Gilead,  did  make  much  of  th«n.  He  paid  them 
lihe  deepest  devoftion  of  which  the  good  man  was  sensible  ;  for  ho 
had  theim  «11  packed  off  to  be  newly  tobished  and  newly  gilt ; 
and  there  the 'dead  Fathers  of  the  Church  stood  glistening  with 
gold  ;  and  douMess  as  uneasy  in  the  splendour  forced  -tipon  them 
as  any  bishop  in  a  ooaeh<-a&d-fetir.    There  they  were,  tike  the 
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clieniimn,  **  in  burning  row  ;"  doomed,  however,  to  perpetual 
silence— perpetual  neglect.  Now  and  then  the  good  Doctor  woidd, 
of  course,  glance  at  them  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  stood  in 
order  :  he  would  occasionally  run  his  eye  along  the  shelyes,  like 
an  officer  inspecting  his  regiment ;  but  the  Doctor  no  more  thought 
of  consulAng  some  of  those  picked  men  of  the  army  of  martyrs, 
than  would  the  very  gorgeous  colonel  pause  to  gossip  with  the 
drummer.  There  they  stood,  a  sort  of  divinity  guard  of  honour. 
A  body,  very  necessary  to  assert  the  importance  of  the  rank  of 
the  great  man  in  whose  service  they  were  called  out,  but  on  no 
account  to  be  made  familiar  with.  And  the  tumultuous  mob 
departed  from  the  Hall  and  left  the  Fathers — with  their  newly- 
gilt  backs  glittering  in  the  sim — ^to  meditate  on  human  turbulence 
and  human  vanity.  Poor  Fathers  !  twice  were  they  doomed 
to  be  fed  upon.  They  had  been  duly  eaten  in  the  grave,  and 
now  their  body  of  divinity,  embalmed,  as  they  vainly  thought 
it,  in  printer's  ink,  was  drilled  and  consumed  by  that  omnivorous 
library  worm,  of  the  birth  and  history  of  which  entomologists  have, 
we  are  sure  of  it,  a  very  false  and  foolish  notion.  Now,  it  is  our 
conviction,  that  as  the  worms  that  consume  the  body  of  the  author 
are  bred  not  in  his  grave  dust,  but  in  his  own  flesh,  so  do  the 
worms — ^the  only  living  things  that  go  entirely  through  some  tomQS— • 
found  in  books,  wholly  originate  and  take  their  birth  from  the  written 
matter  of  the  volume.  Hence,  the  quiddities,  and  concetti,  and 
what  Eve,  once  in  her  pouts  with  Adam  (for  the  phrase  is  as  old) 
called  the  maggots  of  the  brain,  that  abound  in  much  controversial 
,  theology  do,  in  process  of  time,  become  those  little  pestilent  things 
that  entirely  eat  up  paper,  print,  and  all.  A  warning  this  to  men, 
if  they  would  have  their  printed  bodies  last,  to  take  care  and 
avoid  the  aforesaid  quiddities,  and  concettiy  and  maggots.  For 
little  knows  the  thoughtless  beholder  of  many  a  tall  sturdy  volume, 
what  certain  devastation  is  going  on  among  its  leaves.  Many  a  con^ 
troversialist  who  has  shaken  thunderbolts,  but  which,  indeed,  were 
nothing  worse  than  little  pebbles  in  a  tin-pot — ^by  means  of  which, 
by  the  way,  we  have  seen  boys  make  asses  gallop,  pebbles  jingled  in 
a  pot  being  thunder  to  asses — ^many  a  Jupiter  of  syllables  in  his 
day  is,  at  this  moment,  being  slowly  but  surely  devoured,  and  that 
too  by  the  vermicelli  bred  in  what  he  deemed  his  own  immortal 
thunder.  Was  there  not,  to  give  a  very  familiar  instance,  the  famous 
Miianbettimartinius,  who  wrote  a  mighty  folio  to  prove  that  there 
were  no  fleas  in  the  Ark  ?     Die  he  not  stand  upon  his  flea  as  a  post- 
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dihimn  creation-Hstand  upoh  it  as  the  great  pyramid  on  its  base, 
for  the  bows  and  salaams  of  all  posterity  ?  And  where  and  what 
is  Miianbettimartinius  now  ?  A  dead  body  of  polepiics.  Now  and 
then  we  see  him  handsomely  bound  upon  a  rector's,  a  bishop's  shelf ; 
Doctor  Gilead  had  a  very  fine  tall  copy  ;  but  we  oan  see  through 
the  binder's  cuticle  ;  our  mental  vision  can  pierpe  through  calf- 
skin, and  behold  the  worms  at  work.  Pooh  !  the  whole  thing  is  as 
alire  and  wrigging  as  an  angler's  box  of  gentles. 

But  we  must  really  quit  the  Fathers,  and  fall  In  with  the  mob. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  count  the  number  of  votes  upon  horseback 
— ^the  number  of  votes  on  foot — ^that  preceded  and  followed, 
and  on  each  side  hemmed  about  the  carriage  of  the  noble  candi- 
date. Everybody,  save  Tangle,  looked  happy.  And  he,  although 
he  rode  in  a  very  fine  coach,  would  insist  upon  looking  as  though 
he  was  taking  a  final  journey  in  a  cart ;  and  although  a  young 
clergyman  of  excellent  family,  one  in  whose  orthodoxy  Doctor 
Gilead  had  great  hopes  for  one  of  his  daughterfi — ^although  the 
ybimg  gentleman  let  off  some  capital  jokes,  bran-new  from  Cam- 
bridge, in  Tangle's  private  ear,  for  his  private  delight,  he  Tangle 
^d  nothing  but  slightly  bow,  and  look  glassily  about  him,  as 
though  that  very  promising  young  clergyman  was  at  the  moment 
imparting  the  most  solemn  consolation  ;  which,  it  is  but  hard  jus- 
tice to  him,  again  to  assure  the  reader,  it  was  not.  Tangle's  soul 
Was  with  his  guineas.  *  And  it  was  as  if  every  guinea  had  a  par- 
ticular hold  of  his  soul,  and  each  guinea  was  flying  a  different  way, 
— tearing  and  tugging  at  the  poor  soul  in  a  thousand  directions. 
The  young  clergyman  was  incessant  in  his  attentions.  **  I  say, 
old  Death's-head" — ^thus  familiar  did  the  great  cause  in  which 
both  were  riding  make  the  man  of  Cam  and  the  man  of  law, — 
**  I  say,  look  at  that  girl  with  cheny  ribands." 

Tangle  was  determined  to  put  dovni  this  libertine  familiarity  at 
cmce  «nd  for  ever.  He,  therefore,  never  deigning  to  look  at  either 
ch0crj  lips  or  cherry  ribands,  observed,  **  Sir,  I  am  a  married 
inan."  Mr.  Tangle  believed  that  he  had  at  once  abashed,  con- 
founded his  free  acquaintance.  He  had  uttered  that,  which  he 
felt  ought  to  silence  any  decent  person  :  he  had  spoken  his  worst, 
and  looked  to  be,  at  least,  respected.  He  wished,  however,  to  be 
very  secure,  atid  therefore  repeated, — "  Sir,  I  am  a  married 
man."  Whereto  the  young  clergyman  responded,  and  let  us  do. 
bam  justice,  with  evident  sympathy — **  Poor  devil !  " 

The  procession  moved  on — ^the  music  played — and  there  was 
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n^t  oiie  of  the  mob  who  did  not  feel  a  huge  intereet  in  the  veiy 
handflome  young  lord  who  wa»  going  up  to  parliameni  to  take 
especial  care  of  all  of  them. — In  the  like  waj,  that  when  the 
knight  of  old  was  armed,  and  about  to  go  forth  to  slay  the  dragon 
that  carried  off  men,  virgins,  and  cattle,  and  continually  breathed 
a  brimstone  blight  upon  the  crops  and  herbage,  making  dumpish 
the  heart  of  the  farmer — ^in  the  like  way  that  he  was  attended  b^ 
sage,  grey-headed  reverence,  by  youths  and  maidens,  bearing 
garlands  and  green  boughs,  and  accompanying  him  with  shouts, 
and  prayers,  and  loving  looks,  so  did  the'  young  lord  St.  Jamea 
take  his  way  to  the  hustings,  that  he  might  therefrom  depart  for 
Parliament,  there  to  combat  with  and  soundly  drab  the  twenty 
dragons  always  ready  to  eat  up  eveiybody  and  everything)  if  not 
prevented  by  the  one  particular  member.  Young  St.  Jamea 
would  be  the  champion  against  the  djcagon  taxation :  he  would 
keep  the  monster  from  the  fanner's  bacon — &'om  the  farmer'a 
wife's  eggs — ^from  ihe  farmer's  daughter's  butter :  he  would 
protect  their  rights ;  and  the  farmer,  and  fanner's  wife,  and 
farmer's  daughter,  all  felt  that  they  had  a  most  dear  and  tender 
interest  in  that  splendid  young  gentleman,  who  would  do  nothing 
but  bow  to  them,  and  smile  upon  them,  just  for  all  th^  world  as  if 
he  was  no  bit  better  than  they. 

'^  He  '11  let  'em  know  what  's  what  when  he  gets  among  *em,'' 
said  an  old  countryman  to  Flay,  who,  that  he  mig^t  be  as  near  acb 
possible  to  the  loid  about  to  be  made  a  law-me^er,  walked-  witb 
his  hand  upon  the  carriage.  <<  They  've  had  it  all  their  own  way 
long  enough  ;  he  'U  make  'em  look  about  'enu*' 

'<  The  man  for  the  constitootion.  That 's  plain  with  half  BSk 
eye  ;  he  's  bom  with  it  all  in  his  head,  like^a  cock  with  ac<»nbi'* 
said  Flay.  ''  It 's  ia  the  family,"  continued  the  barber ;  ''in  th» 
family." 

The  {U'ocession  halts  at  the  Hall^  We  pass  the  cheering,  the^ 
groaning  of  the  opposite  parties.  We  pass  all  the  hubbub  of  the 
election,  as  familiar  to  the  British  ear  as  the  roac  of  the  British 
Lion»  It  was  plain,  that  it  was  already  known  th^re  would  be  no^ 
contest ;  whereupon'dark  itud  blank  werethe^look^  of  the  Yellowsr 
and  very  loud  and  fierce  their  denunciations.  The  Bines,  toe^ 
though  they  put  a  boldly  happy  faee^on  the  master,  were>iU  at  ease. 
A  sharp  opposition  would  have  given  them  great  delight,  ina^ 
much  as  their  tried  patriotism  would  have  shone  all  the  brighter 
for  the  test. 
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A»d  now  the  solemia  business  is  opened  by  Mr.  Mayor,  too 
'  opproased  by  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  to  suffer  one  word  of 
his  very  eloquent  address  to  be  'heard  by  the  multitude  ;  who, 
no  doubt,  ingratitude,  cheered ^iproariously. 

.  The  Reyerend  Doctor  Gilead  then  stept  forward  ;  and  suddenly 
tl^e crowd  seemed  to  feel  themselves  at  church,  they  were  so  hushed. 
The  Doctor  said  that  nothing  but  his  long  knowledge,  his  affection 
for  his  lordship,  could  have  induced  him  to  break  from  that  privacy 
which  they  all  knew  was  his  greatest  happiness.  But  he  had  a 
duty  to  perform  ;  a  duty  to  his  country,  to  them,  and  to  himself. 
Tjxskt  duty  was  to  propose  th^  distinguished  nobleman  before  them, 
as  their  legal  and  moral  representative  in  parliament.  • 

And  young  St.  James  was  duly  proposed  and  seconded.  **  Is 
there  no  other  candidate  ?'*  asked  the  Mayor,  with  a  conscious  face 
that  there  was  not« 

**  Yes,"  cried  a  voice  ;  and  immediately  a  man  stept  forward, 
whilst  the  Yellows  roared  with  triumph.  "  I  have  to  propose," 
said  the  man, — ^and  reader,  that  man  was  no  other  than  Ebenezer 
Snipeton,  husband  of  Clarissa, — "  I  have  to  propose,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  borough  of  Liquorish,  Matthew  Capstick,  Esq." 

A  shout  of  derision  burst  from  the  Blues.  For  a  moment,  the 
Yellows,  taken  by  surprise,  were  silent.:  they  then  paid  back  the 
shout  with  sh^tings  vehement. 

"  Does  anybody  second  Matthew  Capstick  ?  "  asked  the  Mayor 
aghast. 

"  I  does,"  cried  Rasp  ;  and  again  the  Yellows  shouted. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Gilead  looked  haughtily,  contemptuously, 
at;  the  farce   acted   about  him.       Nevertheless,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  de.mand  a  poll  for  young  SU  James ;  the  show  of 
hands — as  the  astounded  Mayor  was  compelled  to  own — ^being  **  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  Mr^  Capatick," 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


"  Why  you  never  mean  to  do  it  ?  "  asked  Bright  Jem  anxiously, 
sorrowfully. 

"  A  man  is  wedded,  to  his.  country,  Jem  ;  and  being  wedded, 
must  listen  to  her  voice,"  was  the  answer  of  Capstick. 

It  was  nearly  midnight>  and  the  late  muffin-maker  and  his  man 
sat  alone  in  the  Tub.     The  news  of  his  probable  election  for 
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Liquori^  had  fallen  upon  Capstick  explosivelj.  He  had,  in  trutb, 
been  much  startled,  agitated  by  the  tidings  ;  but,  the  muffim- 
maker  was  a  philosopher,  and  after  a  brief  hour  or  two,  he  had 
subdued  the  flesh-quakes  of  the  merely  modest  man,  trembling  at 
his  own  under-yaluation,  and  sat  re-assured  and  calm,  contem- 
plating his  possible  appearance  amidst  the  sages  of  the  land, 
himseSf  a  sage,  with  the  quiet  resignation  of  a  patriot.  Capstick 
industriously  essayed  a  look,  a  manner  of  monumental  tranquillity. 
He  smoked  apparently,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  common  msm  ;  and 
yet — it  did  not  escape  the  affectionate  glance  of  Jem — yet  did 
Capstick' s  eye  now  and  then  bum  and  glow  with  a  new  light, 
even  as  the  tobacco  at  the  breath  of  the  smoker,  glowed  through 
the  embers,  r  Rapidly  was  his  heart  enlarging  with  the  good  of 
the  nation.  Orations,  to  be  uttered  to  the  world  at  the  proper 
season,  were  conceived  in  the  muffin-maker's  brain  ;  and  as  he 
sat,  like  a  pagan  god,  in  a  cloud  of  his  OYta  making,  they  already 
grew  and  grew,  and  ho  already  felt  for  them  the  mysterious  love 
of  the  parent  towards  the  unborn.  Already  his  ears  rang  with 
the  shoutings  of  an  instructed,  a  delighted  senate.  His  heartbeat 
thick  with  the  thought  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the  tremendous 
uses  he  would  yet  make  of  that  sublime  text.  With  no  hope,  no 
thought  of  parliament,  it  had  been  the  pride  of  the  muffin-mak^ 
to  despise  the  world  and  its  doings  ;  a  hopeless  world,  overstocked 
with  fools  and  knaves,  altogether  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of 
a  philosophic  mind.  And  now  with  the  chance  of  becoming  a 
senator,  Capstick  felt  a  sudden  charity  for  the  universe.  After 
all,  it  was  a  universe  not  to  be  neglected.  And  for  the  men  and 
women  inhabiting  it — ^poor  two-legged  emmets ! — ^they  nuist  not 
be  suffered  to  go  to  ruin  their  own  perverse  way.  '  He  would, ' 
therefore,  go  to  parliament,  and  save  them.  Now,  when  a  man 
has  once  for  all  determined  upon  a  magnanimous  line  of  conduct, 
he  cannot  but  for  the  time  look  the  better,  the  bigger,  for  the  re- 
solution. It  is  thus  in  all  cases.  For  instance,  when  a  virgin,  with 
lowered  lids  and  lips  trembling  at  their  own  courage,  drops  the 
'*  yes  '*  that  is  to  make  a  man  beatific  for  the  ieim  of  his  natural 
existence-^a  "yes"  at  which- all  the  w^dding'-rings  in  all  the 
goldsmiths'  shops  sympathetically  vibrate, — she,  the  virgin,  looks* 
as  she  never  before  looked  in  her  life  ;  sublimated;  glorified,  with 
a  halo  of  beauty  about  her  ;  a  halo  catching  light  from' her  liquid 
eyes  and  rosy,  burning  face.  And  when,  too,  the  widow  with  a 
sweet  audacity,  facing  the  mischief,  man,  as  an  old  soldier  faces  a 
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eafnnon,  says  "yes/'  tolling  the  monosyllable  shortly,  boldly  as  a  bell 
tolls  one — she,  too,  expands  a  little — just  a  little,  witii  the  thought, 
the  good  determined'  upon, — she,  too,  has  her  halo,  though  cer- 
tainly of  a  dimmer  kind  ;  just  a  little  dulled,  like  a  second-hand 
rmg.  So  true  it  is,  that  magnanimity  has  an  expansive,  a  deco- 
rative quality.  And  so  when  Capstick,  for  a  moment,  felt  himself 
a  member  of  Parliament,  he  felt  for  the  time  his  waistcoat  much 
too  small  for  him.  In  the  like  way  that  when,  stirred  by  gre&t 
emotions,  the  female  heart  takes  a  sudden  shoot,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  cut  the  stay-lace  to  allow  for  the  growth. 

And  Capstick  sat  enlarged  by  his  own  thoughts  ;  with  the  ears 
of  his  soul  up-pricked^ — for  souls  have  ears,  and  at  times  pretty 
long  ones — as  though  listening  for  the  trumpets  that  should  sound 
a  blast  for  his  triumph.  But  Bright  Jem  had  a' heavy,  a*  dolorous 
expression  of  the  divine  countenance  of  man.  His  master  was  in 
danger  of  being  made  a  Member  of  Parliament.  He  was,  at  that 
moment,  in  the  imminent  peril  of  being  taken  from  rustic  delights, 
from  the  sweet,  the  flowery  leisure  of  the  country,  to  be  turned 
into  a  maker  of  laws.  His  condition  weighed  heavily  upon  the 
sense  of  his  faithful,  his  affectionate  servant ;  who 'gazed  upon 
him  as  Pylades  would  have  regarded  Orestes,  had  dear  Orestes 
been  sentenced  to  the  pillory.  Capstick  already  felt  himself 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  smiled  through  his  own  smoke,  as 
he.  thought  of  one  of  the  hundred  speeches  he  would  make,  and 
the  cheers  that  would  celebrate  its  delivery  ;  and  Bright  Jem  only 
thought  of  the  unsavoury  missiles  to  be  hurled  at  his  friend  in  the 
hour  of  his  trial. 

"  A  man  is  wedded  to  his  country,  Jem,'*  repeated  Capstick, 
mth  a  growing  love  for  the  assertion. 

**  His  country!  Why,'  you  don't  call  Liquorish  your  country, 
do  you  ?  Besides,  what  does  the  country  know  about  you  'xcept 
your' muffins  V  if  the  coimtry  hasn't*  quite  forgot  them  by  tMs 
time  ?  If  you  are  made  a  member  of  Parliament — heaven  pre- 
serve you,- says  I — ^you  '11  only  be  made  out  of  spite  and  malice," 
cried' James.    '  -  • 

Mr.  Capstick  took  his  pipe  wide  away  from  his  mouth,  and 
began  what  would  doubtless  have  been  a  very  eloi|aeht  speech. 
Bright  Jem,  however,-  suffered  him  to  get  no  further  than— **  The 
olioice  of  the  people,  Jem." 

**  The  people  !  The  choice  of  the  guineas,  th^t  's  it,  Mr.  Cap- 
stick.     A  member  for  Liquorish  !     Well,  they  mijht  as  well  make 
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a  little  image  of  the  golden  oalf  over  agin,  and-  send  that  to 
parliament :  for  that 's  the  people's  choice  hereahouts*  Why,  you 
must  know,  that  it 's  for  no  love  of  you  that  Snipeton — as  they  call 
him — ^put  you  up.  To  carry  his  pint  agin  his  young  Icn^ship — ^for 
there  's  some  sore  at  ween  'em — ^he'd  send  a  chimhley-sweeper  to 
parliament  without  washing." 

**  Impossihle !"  cried  Capstick,  with  very  considerahle  dignity. 

*'  Certain  of  it,"  insisted  Jem,  **  else  why,  may  I  be  so  bold  to 
ask,  should  he  pitch  upon  you  ?  '* 

''  I  am  not  exactly  a  chimney-sweeper,  Mr.  James  ;  not  exactly,'' 
observed  Capstick,  majestically. 

''  A  course  not :  a  good  way  from  it :  but  you  know  what  I 
mean,  don't  you  ?  "  said  Jem. 

'*  It  is  no  matter.  Mr.  Snipeton  has  very  briefly  satisfied  me  of 
the  purity,  the  patriotism  of  his  intentions,  and — ^good  night,  > 
Mr.  James,*'  and  Capstick  rose.  "  I  must  rise  early  to-morrow.** 
.  **  Don't  say,  Mr.  James,  then :  it 's  a  putting  a  stone  in  my 
pillow  that  I  couldn't  sleep  on,  seeing  I  'm  not  used  to  it.  God 
bless  you,  sir— *good  night,"  and  Jem  held  forth  his  hand. 

'<  Good  night,  Jem,"  said  Capstick,  taking  Jem's  hand.  **  And 
mind,  to-morrow,  early  Jem — very  early,  Jem," 

Almost  at  dawn  Jem  was  in  the  garden,  di^ng,  digging  a» 
though  he  would  get  rid  of  thought.  At  times,  very  savagely 
would  he  plunge  the  spade  into  the  earth,  as  Uiough  it  relieved 
him.  And  then  he  groaned — hummed-^^nd  sighed.  And  the 
morning  broke  gloriously  ;  and  the  birds  sang  and  whistled  ;  and 
the  flowers  came  laughing  out  in  the  sunshine.  The  summer 
earth,  one  wide  altar,  steamed  with  sweetest  incense  to  heaven. 

Jem  had  laboured  for  a  couple  of  hours  before  Capstick  joined- 
him  in  the  garden.      "  Why,  Jem,  you  've  done  a  full  half-day'a 
work  already,"  said  the  candidate  for  Liquori^. 

"  Somehow  I  couldn't  rest ;  and  when  I  did  deep,  I  had  nothing 
but  nasty  dreams.  If  I  didn't  dream  you  was  taken  to  the  Tower 
for  pulling  the  speaker's  nose— and  I  know  your  temper,  sir — no*- 
thing  more  likely — I  wish  I  may  die.  Never  had  such  a  clear,, 
clean  dream  in  aU  my  life.    It  was  all  made  out  so." 

"  And  what'did  they  do  with  me  at  the  Tower  ?  "  asked  Cap* 
stick,  a  little  tickled  by  the  importance  of  the  imprisonment. 

"  Why  they  chopped  your  head  off  as  clean  as  a  sheep's,"  swd* 
Jem  earnestly.  '*  I  saw  'em  do  it ;  heard  the  chopper  go  right 
through  bone,  gristle,  and  all."     Capstick  clapt  his  hand  to  hi» 
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neeki  then  suddenl;^  took  it  sway  again,  and  shook  his  liead  >md 
smiled.  Jem  continued.  ^  They  chopped  it  off,  and  I  heand  it 
fali  from  the  block  with  a  bump.  And  after  that  tiiey  cut  you 
into  four  quarters  to  be  hung  up  for  an:  example." 

'<  Ha  !  ha  !  and  that  *s  the  worst  they  did/'  cried  Capstick  \ 
"  there  was  an  end,  then  ?  *' 

"  No  there  wasn't,"  said  Jem  ;  *'for  I  dreamt,  that  they  made 
me  pack  up  one  of  the  quarters,  like  spring-lamb,  and  carry  it  to 
your  old  muffin  shop,  and  hang  it  jest  over  the  door  atween  the 
two  windows,  as  a  warning  to  all  traitors.  And  I  hung  it  up.  And 
then  I  dreamt  I  sat  down  on  the  door-step^  and  it  was  as  much  bs 
eT^  I  could  do  to  keep  the  birds  from  pecking  at  you^  for  all  I  did 
nothing  but  pelt  'em  with  dollars. '' 

f^  Very  extra7;agant,"  said  Capstick,  who  added  gravely,  lay- 
ing  his  hand  very  tenderly  upon  Jem's  shoulder,  '^  when  the  time 
really  comes,  don't  throw  away  silver  ;  first  try  penny  pieces.**' 
Jem  shook  his  head :  he  could  not  relish  the  humour  of  Ihe 
economy. 

*'  If,  now,  they  really  should  make  a  member  of  parliunent  of 
you" — Jem  shuddered  at  the  notion  as  at  the  thought  of  some 
nauseous  drug — ''  you.  don't  mean  to  say  you  '11  leave  the  Tub, 
the  garden  and  all  ?  ." 

''  The  voice  of  the  country,  Jem,  must  be  obeyed.  We  '11  come 
down,  here,  and  remruit  ourselves  when  the  House  is  prorogued. 
We  shall  enjoy  it  alii  the  more  for  the  work  of  the  session."  Cap- 
stick  already  spoke  like  a  member. 

**  Well,  I  know*  somethin'  of  parliament,  for  1  knew  poor 
Sam  Chiltems,  the  liidunan,  as  was  killed  by  the  late  hours. 
He  used  to  tell  me  a»  good  deal  about  it ;  whatever  pleasure  you 
caa  have,  to  go  and  sit  steaming  among  a  mob  of  folks — and . 
hearing  speeches  and  sums  of  figures  that  you;  don't  know 
nothing  about-i^^and  never  opening  your  own  mouth  " — 

**  Never  think  it,  Jem,"  cried  Capstick,  "  I  shall  speak  and 
ywji'oikieD. — very  ofbeut." 

*^  The  Lord,  help  you !  '^  exclaimed  Jem,  amazed  at  such 
det^anination.     '  ^  At  youE>  time  of  life,  too  !" 

** That's  it,  Jem.  Twenty,  ten,  years  ago,  I  shouldn't  have 
been:  ripe  for  it.  Bieally  great  men  are  of  slow  growth  ;  I  feel 
that  I  have  just  now  reached  my  prime,  and  my  country  shall 
have  it.  You  don't  know-^how  should  you  i-^-what  I  may  meet 
wiih  in  paidiameat." 
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*' A  little  on  it,**  said  Jem.  ''Ton 'II  meet  with  bad  hoiufl 
and  noisy  company  ;  and  you  11  turn  night  into  day  and  day  into 
night,  and  so  do  no  good  with  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Meet ! 
Will  you  meet  with  any  such  company  as  you  leave  ?  I  should  like 
to  know  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  company  do  I  leave  ?  "  asked  Capstick  coldly, 
and  with  dignity. 

"  Why,  the  company  about  you,"  cried  Jem,  and  Capstick 
shortly  coughed.  ''  Look  at  'em  :  will  you  meet  with  anything 
like  them  roses^  jest  opening  their  precious  mouths,  and  talk- 
ing to  you  in  their  own  way — for  how  often  you've  said 
they  do  talk,  if  people  will  only  have  the  sense  to  understand 
'em !  Toull  go  to  court,  perhaps  ;  and  if  you  do,  will  you  meet 
with  finer  velvet  than 's  in  them  heartsease  ?  will  you  see  any 
diamonds  " — ^and  here  Jem  struck  a  bush  with  his  spade,  and 
the  dew-drops  in  a  silver  shower  trembled  and  fell  from  it— - 
**  any  diamonds  brighter  and  wholesomer  than  them  ?  Will  you 
hear  anythinirlike  that  in  parliament  ?  " — cried  Jem  emphaticidly, 
and  he  VinL  upwards  I  a  fluttering  speck.  .  lark  in'the  hi/h 
heavens,  gushing  with  song. 

,  **  These  things  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  their  due  season  ;  when,  as 
I  say,  the  House  is  prorogued,"  said  Capstick^ 

'^  And  what 's  to  become  of  all  the  animals  that  I  thought  you 
so  fond  on  ?  They  '11  none  on  'em  come  to  good  when  you're  away. 
There 's  them  beautiful  bees — sensible  things  !  — you  don't  think 
they'll  have  the  heart  to  go  on  working,  working,  wh^i  you*re ' 
wasting  your  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  And  you  11  go 
and  make  laws  !  Ha  !  We  shan't  have  no  luck  after  that.  If 
the  bantam  hen  that 's  sitting  doesn't  addle  all  her  eggs,  I  know 
nothing  of  bantams.  Why,  how," — and  Jem  spoke  in  a  saddened 
tone — "  how  in  six  weeks  do  you  think  you  11  look  ?" 

''Look!  how  should  I  look?"  cried  Capstick,  bending  hid 
brows. 

*'  Why,  you  11  look  like  a  act  of  parliament ;  and  a  precious  ' 
old  act,  too  ;  all  parchment  like,  with  black  marks.  And  you'll 
go  to  bed  when  the  siin  gets  up  ;  and  instead  of  meeting  him  as 
you  do  now  with  a  head  as  clear  as  spring  water — and  looking  at 
him,  all  .health  and  comfort — and  walking  about  hearing  the  birds 
and  smelling  the  cows,,  the  flowers,  and  the  fresh  earth — why^ 
jou  '11  be  slinking  home  to  your  bed  with  no  heart  to  stare  in  the 
sun's  face — ^and  your  precious  head  will  seem  biling  with  a  lot  of 
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talk ;  all  wobbling  with  speeches  you  can  make  nothin*  on— ^nd 
yoa  '11  soon  wish  yourself  a  mushroom,  a  toadstool,  anything  to 
be  well  in  the  country  agin." 

«  Jem/'  said Oapstick,  ''you  mean  well ;  but  you  're  an  enthu- 
siast." 

"  You  may  call  me  what  names  you  like,"  said  Jem,  very 
resignedly,  **  but  you  '11  never  be  happy  away  from  the  Tub." 

''You'U  lay  the  breakfast,"  observed  :  Oapstick,  peremptorily 
ending  the  conversation  as  he  turned  from  the  garden  to  the 
house,  whilst  Jem — as  if  he  had  a  new  quarrel  with  the  soil — dug. 
his  spade  into  the  earth  with  increased  energy. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  hen  broke  out  into  the  customary  prodamai- 
tion  of  a  new  egg. — "  Well,  I  know,"  cried  Jem,  pettishly,  "  I 
know :  you  're  Ske  a  good  many  people,  you  are  ;  can't  even  give . 
poor  folks  an  egg  without  telling  all  the  world  about  it.  Humph  t 
he  may  as  well  have  'em  fresh  while  he  can  ;  "  and  Jem  bent  his 
way  to  the  hen-roost — "  poor  soul !  he  'U  get  nothin'  o'  the  sort 
when  he's  a  member  of  parliament." 

In  very  dumpish  spirits  did  Jem  prepare  the  breakfast.  But 
when  he  saw  Oapstick,  habited  in  his  very  best,  ^  issue  from  his 
chamber,  Jem  groaned  as  though  he  looked  upon  a  victim  arrayed 
for  the  sacrifice.  Oapstick  woidd  not  hear  the  note  of  tribulation^ 
but  observed — **  You  'U  go  with  me,  Jem." 

''  I  'd  rather  not,"  said  Jem  ;  "  but  I  'spose  I  must  go  in  the- 
mob,  to  see  as  nobody  pelts  you.  Humph!  I  wonder  what  any  Jew 
will  give  for  that  coat  when  you  come  home.  But  I  'spose  it 's  aU 
right.  People  put  their  best  on  when  they  're  hanged,  and  why^ 
shouldn't  you  ?     All  right,  o'  course." 

Oapstick  managed  to  laugh,  and  tried  to  eat  his  breakfast  withr 
even  more  than  customary  relish — but  it  would  not  do  :  he  had 
no  appetite.  He  felt  himself  on  the  verge  of  greatness.  And  his 
heart  was  so  big  it  left  him  no  stomach.  Suddenly  was  heard  the 
sound  of  distant  music.  "  Heaven  save  you ! "  cried  Jem,  "  they  're 
coming  after  you." 

*'  Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  the  philosophic  Oapstick,  and  the  music 
and  the  shouting  seemed  to  enter  his  calm  bosom  like  flame,  for 
he  suddenly  observed,  **  It 's  very  warm  to-day,  Jem." 
.  "  Nothin'  to  what  it  will  be,"  said  Jem.  **  Here  they  come. 
.Afore  it's  too  late,  will  you  hide  under  the  bed,  and  I'll  say 
you're  out?  "  Jem  rapidly  put  the  proposal  as  a  last  desperate 
resource.. 
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**  Don't  be  a  fool,"  again  cried  Capstiek,  and  with  incressed 
vehemence.     "  Open  the  door." 

"It 's  all  over — ^too  late,"  groaned  Jem,  and  almost  immediately 
the  music  came  clanging  to  the  window,  and  the  mob  hozzaed, 
and  Rasp,  and  others  of  Oapstick's  committee,  filled  the  cottage. 

**  Hnrrah  !  "  cried  E.asp,  "  three  cheers  for  Oapstick !  €ap- 
stick  and  the  Gomrtitation ! "  and  the  mob  roared  in  obedienee. 
**  Now,  Mr.  Gapstiek ;  ati  right  I  c«a  tdQ  you.  His  lordi^hip 
hasn*t  a  toe  to  stand  upon — ^not  a  single  tod.  This  blessed  l^ight 
you  '11  sleep  Member  for  Liquorish  !  Down  with  the  Blues  !  The 
Constitution  and  Gapstiek!  Hurrah!  Why,  Jem"— cried -die 
barber,  suddenly  astounded^ — "  you  havn't  got  no  colour.  Hcare  's 
one." 

"  Well,  if  I  must  make  myself  a  canary,"  cried  Jean,  bnd  he 
took  the  proffered  riband,  and  shook  his  head. 

**  Now,  then,  strike  up,  and  three  more  cheers  for  Gapstiek  and 
the  Constitution,"  roared  Rasp.  The  trumpets  sofmded-^the 
drums  beat — ^the  mob  roared, — and  amidst  the  hubbub,  Gapstiek 
suffered  himself  to  be  carried  off  by  the  committee  to  one  of  the 
three  carriages  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  the  lone,  whilst  Bright 
Jem,  as  though  he  walked  at  a  funeral,  pensively  followed. — ^In  a 
■few  moments  the  line  was  formed  ;  and  musicians  -and  mob, 
taking  new  breath,  gave  loudest  utterance  to  l^eir  several  instru- 
ments. And  Gapstiek,  the  philosopher,  smiled  and  bowed  about 
him  with  all  the  easy  grace  of  an  old  candidate.  Bright  Jem 
gazed  at  him  with  astonishment.  Gould  it  be  possible  that  that 
smiling,  courteous,  bending  man  was  l^e  rigid  mufiSn-maker  ? 
After  that,  there  was  nothing  true,  nothing  real  in  humaimty.  At 
once,  Jem  gave  the  world  up. 

The  procession  reached  the  Town  Hall.  Hurries  and  hoolings 
met  Gapstiek ;  who  felt  warm  and  cold  at  the  salutations.  It  was 
"plain,  however,  that  Gapslock  and  the  Constitution-^as  Rasp 
would  couple  them — ^must  triumph.  The  great  con^deDOe  in 
young  St.  James  had,  somehow,  been  severely  vhaken.  It  was 
known  even  to  the  Mttle  children  of  the  borough  that  the  myste- 
rious chest  of  gold  had  been  carried  off  ^  and  as  the  eustomavy 
donation  to  the  electors  was  not  forthcoming,  it  was  believed  that 
young  St.  James  woidd  rashly  trust  to  purity  of  election. 
Tan^e,  secure  in  his  belief  that  there  would  be  no  opposition  to 
Ins  tordship,  had  said  no  word  of  the  robb^ ;  hence,  he  had 
suffered  very  valuable  time  to  be  lost — time  that  had  been  imp^^^ 
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to  the  utmost  by  the  agents  of  Snipeton,  who,  though  he  scarcely 
appeared  himself,  laboured  by  means  of  his  mercenaries,  with  aU 
the  ardour  that  hatred  and  gold  could  supply  in  the  cause.  When, 
however,  it  became  certain  that  his  lordship  would  be  opposed. 
Tangle  felt  the  dire  necessity-^dire,  indeed— of  telling  the  truth. 
And  then  he  felt  he  had  not  the  courage  to  carry  him  throu^  so 
unusual  a  iask.  Whereupon,  he  sneaked  to  his  inn,  ordered  a 
post'Chaise,  placed  himself  and  portmanteau  therein,  and  late  at 
night  secretly  drove  towards  London.  Ere,  however,  he  departed, 
he  left  a  letter  fbr  the  noble  candidate.     We  give  a  correct  copy. 

"  My  Lord, — Deeply,  indeed,  do  I  regret  that  a  circumstance-»- 
a  tender  circumstance — ^to  which  it  is  needless  more  particularly 
to  allude  (for  what — what  right  have  I,  at  such  a  time,  to  force 
my  domestic  sorrows  on  your  lordship's  attention?) — a  tender  cir- 
cumstance, I  say,  compels  my  immediate  attendance  in  London. 
You  may  judge  of  the  importance  of  the  event  from  the  very  fact 
that,  at  such  a  time,  it  can  sever  me  from  your  lordship.  I  leave 
you,  however,  in  the  full  assurance  of  yom*  triumph — in  the  full 
belief  that  parliament,  which  has  received  so  many  ornaments  from 
your  noble  house,  has  yet  to  obtain  an  unparalleled  lustre  in  the 
,  genius  of  your  lordship.  With  the  profoundest  respect,  I  am  your 
lordship's  most  devoted  servant, 

**  Luke  Tangle." 

"  P.  S. — We  are  all,  in  this  mortal  world,  liable  to  accidents. 
My  good  friend,  Mr.  Folder,  will  inform  your  lordship  of  a  cir- 
cumstance that  has  given  me  much  pain :  a  circumstance,  however, 
that  when  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  next  meeting  your  lordship, 
I  doubt  not  I  shall  be  able  most  fully  to  explain  to  your  lordship's 
most  perfect  satisfaction." 

"  There  is  great  villany  in  this,  great  villany,  my  lord," — said 
Doctor  Gilead,  possessed  of  the  contents  of  the  letter-^"  but 
it  isn't  so  much  the  money  that 's  lost ;  that  may  be  remedied*^ 
it 's  the  time,  the  precious  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  other 
side  have  taken  the  most  unprincipled  advantage  of  the  calamity, 
and  have  bribed  right  and  left.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  despair. 
No  ;  certainly  not.  We  must  look  the  difficulty  in  the  face  like 
men,  my  lord — ^like  men."  The  Doctor,  too,  spoke  like  one  de- 
termined to  fight  to  the  last  minute,  and  the  last  guinea.  And 
liie  Doctor  was  not  merely  a  man  of  words.  No.  With  a  fine 
'decision  of  ohaMOter,  ihe  iBimediately  drew  a  cheque  for  a  much 
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larger  amount  than  was  ever  'dreamt  of  bj  all  tHe  apos11eB,*'iuid 
confiding  it  to  a  trusty  servant,  lie  shortly  but /emphatically  said 
to  him^— *' Gold."  The  man  smilingfy  acknowledged  the- .magie 
.of  that  tremendous  monosyllable',  and  departed- blithely  on -his 
.errand.  Nevertheless,  there  .was  a  strong  sense  of  honour  *  in  thfe 
hearts  of  the  majority  of  the  patriots  of  Liquorish  ;-  for  althotf^ 
some  took  double  bribes — although  some  suffered  tbenisdves  to  'be 
gilt  like  .weather-vanes,-  on  both  sides, — ^^the  greater'  number 
remained  true  to  the  first  purchaser:  .  It  was  the  boast — the  con- 
solation that  made  so  many  of  the  Yellows  walk  upright  throu^ 
the  world — ^that  they  stuck  to  their  first  bargain.  The  double 
fee  would  have  been  welcome,  to  be  sure,  but  as  some  of  them 
touchingly  observed,  they  had  characters  to  take  care  of.  Be- 
sides, the  same  candidate  might  come'  again.  -  <  * , 

'*  Can  you  have  any  notion  of  the  cause  of  the  motives  of  thi» 
man,  Snipeton  V*  asked  Doctor  Gilead  of  yoimg  St.  James,  who- 
slightly  coloured  at  the  home  question.*  *<  Why  should  he  have 
started  a  candidate  ?" 

"  Possibly — I  can't  tell — ^but  I  say  possibly  he  has   strong 

political  feelings.     But,  'tis  no  matter,  'twill  only  add'totb^ 

'  excitement :  at  the  most,  'twill  only  be  a  joke.     A  muffin-maker 

sitting  for  Liquorish !     For  our  borough  !     'Tis  too  ridiculous  to» 

imagine,"  and  young  St.  James  laughed.  .... 

"A  very  contemptible  person,  certainly,"  said  Doctor  Gilead  ; 
.  **  nevertheless;  he  *s  twen^  a-head  of  your  lordship,  and  as  there 
.  is  not  above  another  hour  for  polling,  and  we  know  the  number  of 
votes,  matters  do  look  a  little  desperate."    Such  was  the  opinion 
of  Doctor   Gilead,   very  dolorously  pronounced  at  an  advanced 
,  period  of  the  4ay  >  a^^d  young  St.  James — although  he  had  com- 
bated the  notion  like  a  man  and  a  lord-f^began  to  give  ground  :  it 
no  longer  seemed  to  him  among  the  impossibilities  of  the  world 
that  the  family  borough  of  Liquorish  mij^ht'  be  usurped  by  & 
muffin-maker.      And -then   St.    James — ^thinking  of  Clarissa — 
meditated  a  terrible  revenge  upon. her  husband. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  contest  raged  with  every  variety  of  noise 
lind  violence  consequent  upon  the  making  of  a  member  of 
]^arliament.  Songs  were  sung  ; — how  the  poet  was  so  suddenly 
found,  we  know  not ;'  but  discovered,  he  was  potently  inspired  by 
ready  gold  and  ale,  and  in  no  time  enshrined  the  robbery  of  the 
money-box  in  verse*  ;  Every  line,  like  a  wiasp,  hud  a  stiug  at  the 
end  of  it,  aimed  at  the  corruption  of  the  Blues..  'Theconcludin|^ 
stanza  too,  breathed  an  ardent  wish  for  the  future  prosperity  and 
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8iltp|Aiie8S*of  the  thief — and  an  expression  of  kindness  that  Tom 
Bkkst,  as  he  mingled  among  the  mob,  received  with  the  silence  of 
modesty.       Tom's  only  regret  was  that  Jingo,  his  own  child, 
bftd  not  been  entrusted  with  the  ballad,  as  the  melody  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  song  were  beautifully  adapted  to   the  voice 
4Uid  intelligence  of  the  young  minstrel.    Besides,  there  would  have 
heen  something  droll-— very  droll,  a  matter  to  be  chuckled  over 
•with  private  friends — ^had  Jingo  chaunted  the   satirical  lament 
Jbr    the  stolen  gold;    he  being,   above    all  others,  peculiarly 
^tted  for  the  melodious  task.     And  where  could  he  be— once  or 
twice  thought  the  father,  and   then  the  paternal  anxiety  was 
.merged  in  the  deep  interest  of  the  hour ;  for  Tom  Blast  with  all 
his    might   roared  and  cheered    and   hooted  in   the  cause   of 
the  Yellows.     Much,  we  think,   would  it  have  abated   the  pa- 
triotic zeal  of  Capstick,  had  he  known  how  vociferously  he  was 
lauded  by  the  thief  of  Hog  Lane.     But  at  such  a  time,  applause 
must  not  be  too  curiously  analysed. 

And  now  both  parties  began  to  number  minutes.  A  quarter  of 
4U1  hour,  and  the  poll  would  close.  The  Blues  had  for  the  past 
twenty  minutes  rallied  ;  and  Doctor  Gilead  rubbed  his  hands  and 
declared  that,  in  spite  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  Yellows,  in 
spite  of  the  soul-buying  bribery  that  had  been  resorted  to  by  un- 
christian men,  the  rightful  seat  of  St.  James  would  not  be  usurped 
by  a  muffin-maker.  :Poor  Jem  hung  about  the  Committee-rooms 
^and  secretly  exulted  when  Capstick  receded  ;  as  secretly  mourned 
when  he  advanced.  At  length  the  final  numbers  were  exhibited; 
and  to  the  joy  of  the  Yellows,  the  despair  of  the  Blues,  and  to  the 
.particular  misery  of  Jem  himself,  Matthew  Capstick,  Esq.,  was 
•declarisd  twenty  votes  ahead  of  his  opponent ! 

"  Three  cheers  for  Capstick,  our  member,"  cried  Rasp  from  the 
-window  of  the  Yellow  Committee-room.  **  Three  cheers  for  Cap- 
stick and  the  Constitution  ! '' 

"Give  it  him,"  cried  Flay  from  an  opposite  house,  and  the 
obedient  loyal  mob  of  Blues  discharged  a  volley  of  mud  and  stones 
and  other  constitutional  missiles  in  use  on  such  glorious  occa« 
sions.  Crash  went  the  windows ;  and,  on  the  instant,  the  tv^  o 
facti(ms  in  the  street  engaged  in  a  general  fight ;  all  moving, 
as  they  combattedj  towards  the  Town  Hall,  already  beset  by  a 
roaring  mob. 

A  few  minutes,  and  Mr.  Capstick  appeared.  Whereupon,  the 
bigh  bailiff  declared  him  duly  elected  a  knight  burgess,  and 
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buckled  the  «word  about  him — the  sword  with  which,  hjn^pfolty 
ficdon,  the  knight  was  to  defend  the  borough  of  Liquori^fram^sll 
sorts  of  wrong.     Cepstiek,  with  the  weapon  et  his  thigh,  adiwoeed 
w^ith  ^eat  dignitj*;  and  was  for  a  time  regardless  of  the  skonsevs 
of  eggs  and  potatos  that,  fsom  the  liberal  hands  of  the  Blues, 
immediately  greeted  him.      The  young  Lord   Bt,  James — 'ho^ 
Snipeton  leered  at  him  !--«filso  appeared  on  the  hustings,  and  acoi<- 
•dentally  reeeiyed  full  in  his  face  an  Bgg,  certainly  intendsd  for  the 
visage  of  the  euccessful  eandidate.     It  was  plmn,  too,  ih$A  Cap- 
Hitick^^ioii^ht  as  much,  for  he  turned,  and  taking  oat  his  pookat* 
llHGnc&en^hief,  adranoed  to  his  lordship,  and  in  the  politest -mannflr 
i<^seF7ed, — ^**  My  ^lord,  I  'have  no  doubt  that  ^egg  w«s  inrt^ended  Hxy 
%e  njy property :  will  you  therefore  «p«raaitme  toreolmraHjyxjwn?"^ 
■*— *and  saying  this,  •Capstiok  with  Ins  white  kerdiief  remored  *thfe 
><efifensiYe  matter  from  his  lordship's  face,  whikt^he  crowd — ^touched 
by  the  ^courtesy  of  the  new  member— laughed  >aaid  cheered  -up- 
roariously. 

Mr.  Cbpstick  then  advanoed  to  4(he  front' of  t^  huA^gs.  At 
j^ie  'Some  momettt  a  potato  fell  short  of  'him,  near  his  Foeft.' 
•WhereupoQ  the  imember  drew  his  «word,  and  rmxning  ituat©  "the 
ipot&to,  ^h^d  it  up  'to  'the  mob.  Another  laugh— -^another't^eer 
;gre6fted  the  action.  "'Sileneel  he's  a  ,mm  -un — ^hear  him1  "* 
■was'tAie-cry,  and  'in  kss  than  ten  mimstes  the  new  ^member  w»s 
pennitled  to  proceed.     ^Whereupon  <he  said' : 

'^''€^enllemen — ^for  gentlemen  in  a  mt^  ane-always  4nnMm  ^by 
their 'eggs  and  potatos — I  should,  indeed,  be  imworthy  Of  th^ 
honour  you  have  plaeed  and  showered  upon  me,  did  Lin  any  wmy 
vomplain  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  exercised  ^e  priviieges 
I  see  lying  about  me.  I  am  aware,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  ihe^frae 
birthright  of  Englishmen — and  may  they  never  foi-get  it ! — ^to  pelt 
any  man  who  may  offer  himself  for  the  'honour  of  represeirtu^ 
them  in  Parliament.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  Forliq>w 
unfit  must  ^e  man  be  for  the  duties  of  his  ^office— if  or  the  trials 
that  m  <he  House  of  Commons  he  must  undergo — if  'he  'eaamot, 
properly  and  respectfully  receive  at  tiie  haads  of  an  enligfatexMbd 
eonstituenoy  any  quantity  of  mud,  any  number  df '  eggis  or 
potatos  that  'in  tiheir  <wkdom  they  may  feel  di^p6sed  4x>  ^viait 
upon  him.  J  4^uld  hokl  myself  a  traitor  to  tiEe'^trosfe  re- 
posed in  me,  did  I  at  this  moment  of  triumph  pbjedt  to  eitiiar 
yo^r  eggs  or  your  potatos."  (¥ery  loud  'Cheering  ;  withaicry 
of  "You're  the  sort  for  us.'')     "  No,  gentlemen,  I  look  upoa 
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eggs  and'potatos  as,  I  maj  say,  the  comer-stones  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." ("  Three  cheers  for  the  Constitution,*'  roared  Rasp,  and  the 
Yellows  ohediently  hellewed.)  "Neverth^ess,  permit  me  to  say 
this  much.  Feeling  the  necessity  tiiat  you  should  always  exercise 
for  yourselves  the  right  of  pdtiog  your  eaadidiites  with,  eggs  and 
potatos — ^permit  me. to  ohseme  that  J  'lilto.iMt  tiiink  the  sacred 
cause  of  liherty  will.be  endangered,  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
basis  of  the  Constitution  will  be  in  the  smallest  degree  shaken,  if 
upon  all  fu^iure- electioDs, -when  you  shall  be  called  upon  to  exercise 
the  high  prerogative  of  pelting  your  candidates,  you  select  eggs 
that  are  sweet,  and  first  mash  your  potatos." 

Laughter  and  loud  cheers  attested  the  reasonableness  of  the 
proposition.  When  silence  was  restored,  young  Lord  St.  James 
stood  forward.  His  rival,  he  said,  was  for  a  tiine  nominally  their 
candidate.  A  petition  to  the  Hoiise  of  Gonuaons  wxnild,  however, 
speedily  send  him  back  to  his  proper  obscurity.    .  His  lordship  was 

prepared  to  prove  the  grossest  bribery 

"The  box  of  guineas !"—"  Who  stole  .iihe.gold?"  was 
shouted  from  the  mob,  and  Tom  Blast  huBself  .boldly  halloed — 
^*  Who  stole  the  guineas  ?  " 

Doctor  Gilead  stept  forward.     **  My  frieods,"  he  said,  "  it  Is 
true  that  a  vIk)x  of  money  was  stolen — ^but,  ;my  friends,,  you  will 
rejoice  with  me  to  learn  ^at  the  box  is  recov«i«d." 
'*  Gammon!  "  cried  Blast  wildly. 

"  The  thief  or  thieves  had  cast  the 'box  into  my  fish-pond  ; 
but  I  have  just  been  informed  that  on  dragging 'the  pond  for 
carp — I  had  given  the  order  before  I  quitted  home^the  box 
has  been  found  !     Three  -cheers,  my  friends ! '' 
Blast  groaned  and  the  Blues  huzzaed. 

The  ceremony  of  chairing  was  duly  performed,  Bright  Jem 
witnessing  the  triumph  with  a  heavy  heart :  but  Matthew  Cap- 
stick,  Esq.,  M.P.,  (he  had  been  duly  qualified  by  Snipeton,)  as  he 
was  paraded  along  the  streets  of  Liquorish  had  no  wish  ungratificd 
— ^yes,  there  was  one,  a  little  one.  It  was  merely  that  the  late 
Mrs.  Capstick  could,  for  a  very  brief  time,  look  up  from  her  grave 
and  see  her  elected  husband  as  he.  rode  ! 
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ART  AND  MISERY. 

Amid  the  treasures  of  the  Sculptor^s  art 
Entranced  I  stood ; — each  form  my  skht 

Drank  wondering  in,  till  overflowed  my  heart 
With  Beauty's  strange  delight  f 

The  brightest  thoughts  of  Greece  were  gathered  there, 

Her  &th*8  divinest  mysteries : — 
What  later  ages  dimly  strove  to  share, 

And  what  the  present  tries. 

There  the  Apollo  held  his  lordly  head, 

Watching  the  deed  he  'd  done  : 
A  God-like  act — ^yet,  more  the  God  displayed, 

The  look  that  he  put  on. 

Faint  with  excess  of  beauty  lingered  there 

The  Indian  Bacchus  ivy-crown'd ; 
As  from  his  locks  the  balmy  Eastern  air 

Seemed  floating  all  around. 

The  Satjrr's  face  glow'd  with  the  jocund  time 
When  laughter  leapt  from  tree  to  tree, 

And  echoed  through  the  groves  beneath  the  clime 
Of  golden  Arcaay. 

And  there  the  Thunderer  heaved  his  awful  brows 

O'erfraught  with  sullen  majesty, 
Like  to  some  frowning  cliff  beneath  the  snows 

In  cold  solemnity. 

And  gentler  Woman  found  her  every  grace 
The  cold  white  substance  sweetly  warm : — 

Her  love,  and  power,  and  beauty  fiird  the  place 
Shrined  in  some  fairy  form — 

As  Psyche  claim'd  the  rightful  clasp  of  Love, — 
Athen6  beam'd  with  wisdom  bright, — 

Affection's  power  in  Niobe  could  prove — 
Goddess  as  Aphrodite ! 

The  swift  Bacchante  showed  her  lighter  mood — 

Hebe,  the  gentle  ministrant ; — 
In  each  and  all  man's  holiest,  highest  good. 

His  first,  his  last  sweet  want. 

From  these  I  pass'd,  and  in  the  City's  haunts 

Of  direst  crime  and  misery, 
Exchanged  Soul's  empire  for  its  saddest  wants ; 

liove  for  depravity. 
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I  saw  the  straighten'd  forehead  branded  deep 

With  the  hot  touch  of  bumiiu;  sin — 
The  blooded  eye  that  knew  not  how  to  weep, 

And  spoke  the  fire  within. 

And  gentle  woman  had  a  Harpy's  form, 

A  voice  all  strange  to  mirth  or  song  : 
Her  love,  a  scorching  passion,  could  not  warm — 

A  curse  usurped  her  tongue. 

And  rudely  now  contended  in  my  heart 

The  World's  sad  truth,  the  Greek's  ideal ; 
And  sore  I  strove  to  reconcile  the  art 

With  the  unsightly  real. 

By  that  I  saw  Humanity  a  God, 

This  show'd  my  fellows  less  tiian  men : —  ,     ' 

There  seemed  it  o'er  ambrosial  clouds  I  trod, 

Here  breathed  a  Stygian  fen. 

How  vain,  methought,  for  man  to  give  by  art 

A  mind  to  stones  so  dull  and  mute ; 
And  let  a  brother  from  his  rank  depart. 

To  sink  below  the  brute ! 

But  Art  forbade  me  in  her  power  despair, 

And  whisper'd, — Man  has  yet  to  learn, — 
My  visions  are  not  vainly  bright  and  fair. 

My  fires  not  falsely  bum : 

For  Beauty  never  looks  with  scornful  eyes 

On  sin  and  woe's  deformity ; 
And  where  her  love  is,  ne'er  can  vainly  rise 

Pity's  ingenuous  plea. 

A  Power  there  is  shed  o'er  the  hearts  of  men 

These  wide  extremes  may  reconcile, — 
Give  Misery  a  fairness  in  his  ken 

Who  basks  in  Beauty's  smile. 

Such  Power  hath  warm'd  the  coldness  out  of  Art, 

Lit  Classic  forms  with  genial  life ; 
Dethroned  the  ancient  Gods,*^but  to  impart 

Souls  with  affections  rife. 

The  universal  brotherhood  of  man 

In  one  all  loving  God  united. 
Brings  these  far-sundered  poles  within  the  span 

Of  souls  this  truth  hath  lighted. 

From  both  alike  doth  highest  Wisdom  flow — 

By  art  we  soar  on  wing  of  beauty 
Upto  his  throne — ^while  Sin  and  Sorrow  show 

The  blessed  path  of  duty !  H.  N. 
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I  AM  one  of  that  unfortunate  class  who  have  to  woct  for  their 
bread.  I  make  no  bones  of  confessing — and  I  would' all  the  world 
were  so  honest — ^that  I  should  be  very  happy  to  dispense^with  the 
work, — ^if  the  bread  did  not  go  with  it.  However,  I  have  to  sup- 
port myself ;  the  public  will  not  support  me. .  I  am.  no  lion  ;  my 
name  is  not  in  everybody's  mouth«  My  form  has  never  been 
puffed  in  the  newspaperese  as'  "perfectly'  synsmetrioaL!''  I  can 
state  fearlessly,  that  I  have,  never  been  reported ^  Un  possess  a 
"  beautiful  and  intellectual  countenance:''  NwhafriLbMiitasserted 
of  me  in  print,  that  I  am;  "a. perfect* man'iof  ndnd^.inlelLect,  and 
beauty. '^  To  continue  my  tist'  of' negatkiis< — my  equ^age  ht» 
never  been  paraded  round  the  streets  ;  in*  truth,  I'hmne^not  even  a 
wheelbarrow  to  parade-;  and.  I  never  gaveaay-  '^levoes^"' because 
I  don't  believe  anybody  would  come  to  them.  FurAer;  I  defy  any 
one  to  assert  with  truth,  that' I  have  been  three  times,  invited  to 
Buckingham  Palace  by  the  special  command  of  the  Queen  herself, 
or  that  I  have  received  from  her  Majesty  even  the  very  slightest 
present.  The  Queen  Dowager  has  beenequallyihattentive.  J  pledge 
the  public  my  word  of  honour,  that  that  illustrious.lady  never  gave  me 
a  magnificent  watch,  set  with  brilliants.  The  Duke  of  WeUington, 
I  regret  to  say,  has  been  not  a  cubit  more  generous  a&d  discern- 
,  ing.  I  was  at  Paris  last  season  without  having  ;bee&  invited  to 
the  Tuileries.  Louis  Philippe,  in  fact,  only  permitted  me  to  waste 
my  sweetness  on  the  deserts  air  of  a  decidedly  uncomfftrtable  bed- 
room au  cinquihne.  To  finish  the  catalogue  of*  my  griefs,  I 
cannot  state  with  strict  truth,  that  I  have-  been  "pttbronised  by 
all  the  principal  crowned  heads  of-  Europe ;"  nor  liiat'  the  news- 
papers have  made  me  a  persoiage  of  so  gi<eat.  importance,  as  to 
cause  the  insertion  of  fabricated,  aooottnts^  of'  my  capture  by 
bandits  ;  while,  to  crown  all,  neither  l^e  mtdds^ofchonoiur  at  court 
nor  the  ladies  of  the  West-end  ever  purohased' of' me^  at*  the  cheap 
rate  of  a  shilling  apieoe' a  nasrrative ;  of  <  my  lif^i  and' a  kiss  into 
the  bargain. 

That  I  have  been  thus  neglected,  thus  l^t>to  bliish^amd  bloom 
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naaees.  hy  sevrapapers^  ladies,  ancL  mouarolis,  lattnbute  oiitirdj: 
tcrmj^mifiirtaitatefy  not  hoTing^  been  boniia  dwiii£ 

I  aoL  iMaiei?  nx  feet  tlian  tvro ;  hmciUa  losffrymm,  I:  am  not  a: 
stunted,  abortion^— €7^,  I  Have  never  been  pronounced  ''-peifeedy 
symmetrical.'*  I  am  not  a  <'  delicate  monster  ;''  therefone,  I  haif^ 
n0ver  been  the  cbrnpusioa  of  monarohs.  When  I  tMnkm^at  a 
fate  would  have  been  mine  had  I  only  had  the'  goed  luck  of  being 
boBa<  o-reptdsura  exoeption  to  the*  general  rides  ^%  nxtaie,  I  look 
periiapff  ^^moie  in  seveoaw  than  in  anger"  upea:  limbi  of  the 
aTenBge-  propoctions  and  ohiselledi  afiber  the  oidinai^  order  ol 
hnfoanxL  onehitiratiire^  Hbd.  I  only  messnred  sometfaang'  nader  a 
•clotiiFfHidi  sh«£by  Ishoidd  bare  &  oamage  to  ride  in,  uisteacl  of 
tramprag  it  onifoolt  I  should  haye  adrnmng-cBowds  o£  finec  ladie» 
^clcBig  tD>Bee'me  eyes^  mommg.  The  Bnke  of  Wellingtont  vdsSl 
I  mi^t^hafv«.had  v  dsat  on^  Waterloo.  I  mi^Kt  have  i^olBen:  wi^ 
ther-  Qae«B4.  asd  geanppedi  wth  Lonisi Philippe;.  I  might  haivia 
roadeiaiaietiiiag''wiDoh  loonld  call  a.*'  progness  "through  Europe; 
Ooortei  inndd  hwm  been,  my:  8tBgesr^newBpi^»&  my  aMm^«- 
4S0fa'r9uwi^  A  baronet  title  Tvould  have  rsiBed  me  to^  raids,  and 
mynattKiredid  hove- been*  at  housediold:wora[  in--  half  the  oajntadeb 
of  Exwpei.  Ala»  I  t^e  lavt  tiuwe  £ee^  of  my  growth)  spoiled  everj^ 
thing,  Skfennted,  I  ahonld.  have  beenadoioMl' :.  well-dcfireloped,  I 
am  ncgllaoted.  I  havBfia'^'nmgnifioent  presentaF "  made>tb  me  by: 
the  gosatest  eimnied;  heads  of  the  woaEhLto  esinhit  to  ray  morning 
Tiaalare. .  Myhaight  has  been  myruiiK^^so  it  hoffheen'  decra«d  by  that 
-enlightasd  pablic  opinion:  whereof  I  am.  a^  humble  adrairoK.  I  do 
iiotmean.tc^say;.that^  wese  Itwelirefeefrhigk,!  Edioaldji0tbeye(^(/ 
andt  eaH«s8«d.  Estremev  meet; — ^bnt  unhappily  I  aas  between 
them^  and:  tkenefere,.not  being  a  moBatei!  «tiaev  one>.  way  or  the 
'OtheT^.ff.gi'ant  OP  ai  dwarf,  I  ant  1^  unimiied  ow  by  Buchiiigfainnr 
Fadam^^-unaiihed  tb  ¥eisailleB« 

Hheis  an^iSk^  fmlifihilot  of  pei^lbambitiouB  of  Being' netic^i^  by 
moBsmdu^  mod  iseeiyed  at  eomtsi  'Shey  mi^  not,  itr  is  true;. 
.ahetmetodly  iXaxda  mnck^  the  henonrof  kifising  the  hand  of  the 
one,,  or  bcdng^  told  to  make  Itenuiekei  at.  home  ini  the  ether ;. 
but.  seeietj,.  tkmt  Bemsihle^pro&undly^wiie  orderer  of'  thingsy  has- 
ordainedr  tiMt.tiie  hemu  of.  natsnhind  should'  hmkup' witiii  re^FOience 
to  a(»ooni(0ntionali  audi  obaraee-bestowcd:  ranlt ;:  and  ^s  beHHr  sor^ 
the- ambitious,,  of' whomi  I  apeak,  rofODil  die- netiee,  lite  ffienaehip^ 
not  the  pwtronage  e£  kings*  aDd*  qioeonff  as^  one  a£-  tbsi*  oenyantioBBk 
flntfloift  society    has    decreed  of  hestowmg    its    homage    upon* 
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those  who  deserve  it.     These  unfortunates,  then,  entertaining  thia 
view  of  things  regal,  concluded — absurd  people  ! — that  it  was  hj  r 
great  mental  gifts,  and  the  production  of  great  literary,  scientific, 
and  artistic  works,  that  royal  favour  indicating  national  gratitude 
was  to  be  procured. 

They  looked  to  various  pages  of  the  history  of  various  nations,, 
and  found  that  this  principle  had  been  acted  upon — that  sci^iee^ 
and  literature  and  art  had  been  honoured,  while  they  received 
royal  favour  ;  that  queens  had  suggested  subjects  to  a  dramatist, 
and  that  emperors  had  picked  up  an  artist's  brushes  when  they 
fell  from  his  palette.     But  we  being  a  highly-civiHzed  people  have- 
changed  all  this.     It  is  not  mental  greatness,  but  bodily  littleness, 
that  kings  and  queens  delight  to  honour  now-a-days.     Write  like 
Shakspeare  ;  but  you  must  go  to  the  Italian  Opera  if  you  wish  to 
see  the  monarch — ^paint  Hke  Raffaelle,  but  you  must  be  content  to 
take  a  dauber's  price  if  you  wish  your  pictures  to  decorate  a  royal 
palace.     You  may  have   some   chance  of  seeing  the  inside  of 
Windsor,  indeed,  if  you  take  to  delineating  the  royal  wardrobe  and 
the  royal  kennel.     There  is  a  glimpse  of  hope  if  you  fly  your . 
genius  at  such  themes  as  lap-dogs,  gloves,  macaws,  and  hats  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  like  a  good  degree  of  physical  deformity — some » 
monstrous  malconstruction  to  excite  the  notice  and  display  the  - 
taste  of  the  fountain  of  honour.     Write  another  ".Hamlet,"  or: 
paint  another  *  *  Transfiguration. '  *  All  very  well.     You  may  go  and 
see  Windsor  Castle  with  the  rest  of  the  public.     But  be.  lucky 
enough  to  be  only  twenty*nine  inches  high,  or  to  have  three  legs, 
or  to  present  some  other  agreeable  novelty  of  appearance  of  the 
kind,  and  you  are  a  made  man,  loaded  with  regal  gifts,  weighed 
down  by  the  gold  of  a  discerning  public.    You  can  pass  llie  winter 
— should  you  like  it — ^in  your  hotel  in  the  Chauss6e  d' Antin  at . 
Paris,  and  the  summer  in  your  rose-hid  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Como ! 

Times  are  hard.     So  say  everybody.     Prudent  fathers  of  families 
think  what  they  shall  do  with  their  children.     Let-  me  whisper  a 
bit  of  advice.     '*  Madam,  you  are  giving  that  child  wholesome, 
food—cruel  parent  I    You  are  not  squeezing  or  distorting  its  limbs- 
— ^unnatural  mother  !    It  may  one  day  want  the  meal  you  are  now 
so  barbarously  assuaging  its  hunger  with.     Don't  you  see  that  the  • 
innocent,  if  so  treated,  has  not  the  remotest  chance — ^barring  a  - 
miracle  of  good  luck — of  being  stunted  in  its  growth,  of  never- 
attaining  manly  dignity  or  womanly  beauty.     Stint  it,  and  it  may 
peradventure  be  stunted.     Give  it  gin  :  they  say  that  excellent. 
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beverage  cramps  an  infant's  growth.  Never  mind  its  moanings, 
its  pukings,  and  its  pinings.  It  may  die — then  it  does  so  in  a 
glonouB  cause  :  but  it  may  live— dwarfed — a  wonder-raising  mon- 
ster. Be  wise  then — be  the  Prospero  to  rear  a  Caliban.  Heed 
not  its  cries  or  convulsions.  Some  future  day  will  well  repay 
them — yea,  some  glorious  epoch,  seen  afar  off  down  the  dim  vista  of 
time,  when,  decked  with  kin'gly  gifts,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  war- 
riors and  statesmen,  monarchs  shall  delight  in,  and  nations  ring 
with  the  sky-borne  fame  of  your  dwarfish  offspring !" 

A  word  in  serious,  sad  earnest.  Fathers  and  mothers  of  Eng- 
land, you  have  read  the  paragraph  I  have  just  penned  with  horror* 
Has  it  never  struck  you  that  by  rushing  in  crowds,  as  you  have 
done,  to  see — and  to  pay  for  the  show — a  miserable  object,  a- 
stunted  infant,  you  have  been  in  fact  offering  a  premium  to 
cupidity  to  unite  with  nature  when  she  shows  herself  unkind,  in 
order  to  produce  again  a  something  which  shall  be  a  world's  won- 
der and  an  owner's  profit?  There  have  been  many  <' infant 
phenomena"  on  the  stage  and  in  the  booth.  The  public  has 
patronised  these  disgraceful,  these — one  would  think,  to  a  pure 
and  'natural  mind — disgusting  exhibitions.  Who  shall  say  how 
many  poor  infantine  limbs  have  been  clogged,  how  many  poor 
infantine  frames. have  been  dosed  and  drugged  to  produce  like 
monstrosities.  If  people  will  pay  largely  for  the  sight  of  what  is 
unnatural,  rest  assured  that  the  unnatural,  so  far  as  man  can  make 
it,  will  be  manufactured  for  the  market.  Demand  begets  supply. 
If  the  public  want  dwarfs,  every  means  will  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce dwarfs. 

Ladies,  who  have  visited,  who  have  kissed  a  dwarf,  do  you 
know  what  you  have  been  about  ?  Do  you  know  that  partial  or 
faulty  development  is  nothing  but  disease  ?  You  would  not  be 
amateurs  in  pathology.  You  would  not  flock  admiringly  round 
fungus  hasmatodes,  or  expatiate  in  raptures  on  the  wondei^l  merits 
of  a  case  of  ricketts.  Cancer  and  crooked  limbs  are  horrible, 
and  you  shrink  from  them.  Dwarfishness,  ladies,  is  not  less 
disease,  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  repulsive  in  its  features* 
There  must  be  some  lack  of  natural  power,  of  natural  health  when 
the  body  does  not  become  developed.  This  want  might  be  shown 
in  a  thousand  hideous  ways,  in  a  thousand  diseases.  Sometimes 
it  manifests  itself  in  dwarfishness — the  disease  of  littleness.  Sueb 
cases  will  occur.  And  let  me  here  add,  that  I  do  not  in  the  least 
charge  the  exhibitors  of  these  instances,  now  or  lately  before  the 
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piiblib;  witk  having  c^ttempted'  or  haviirg'  aid^'  in  proelueing'tii^ 
efTeettft  b^  tli€  exhibition  of  wfaidi  tbdj'mBde  mone^.  Biit  tbefr* 
saoMSflUnafiBdueeoliiero'  to'  be  les^  aorapidoiiB*  Beta stopbe^ 
fwto tmkB  entire  syst^n;  Let  pnblie  opinion  oonf&ss  its  error;- 
and:  in  future,  when  a  dWaif  i»  bom»  let  its*  parents^  tend  rn^i 
heUoBt  lore  the  unhappy  being  thus  arriving;  a  monBtrons^ 
eteabJOB,  into  the  world.  Let  its  mi^rtune  and  their  dislreae  be^ 
-veiled  from  the  world*  Let  retirement  be  the  Ibt^  of  the  being^ 
whom  nature  haa  prevented  fhjm-  mingling  ft«ely  with  its  fellow-" 
«r«aAineB<.  Let  tbe  brand:  be  covered]  the  stigma  hidi  Eet  the 
seorei^  of  private  dwelling  or  public  suj^um  enwrap  it  Let  u&' 
herw  no^un^rtunatea — the  victims  at*  once;  of  UBtare'a  myBteribu» 
di8pleiiifiir0i*--and  the  world's  insolent*^  and  heedless^  curiosity.  ^ 

A.  b;  b;.    ' 


THE.  GRIGINAL  GOOD:  WOMAF- 

All  thewcnid  knows  that:  the  titie  of  liifi  OrigiaiaiKSoaBb'Womair 
is.  snggBfltivft  of*  a  oertcun  signs-boardi- ezhitiituig^  a  deiineatioa  of 
thet  female  form  angelioi  mtnuc  that-  story  of  the  corporeal  e£&»r 
which  eerrcBpoitdfi  to  the  Attic:  of  a.  dweliing-house.  ^hoi piotoiiaL 
Arehei^e:  of  female  excellence  is  a»  lady  without;  ar  heaiL  "Sow 
the  headii»  cwnaidered!  to  be  ^lae  knowlec^e-box ;.  iAm  eaekeft:  of 
understanding  and  wisdom  ;  wherefore  it  is  invested^,  metaphodi' 
<ea%  te  .^ell  as^  physically,  with,  a  prsi-eBiineniOd  ever  thser  mere 
trunk,  whiehiContainB  leas  valuable  propertij^.  The  eBd>lem>.th6BG^ 
fore;  of  the.  Original  Good  Woman-  represents Jiev-aft  AeSemsi  im  tbc 
Totionai  imd.knowii^  &cnltiefri  Its  limner,  aoconlingl3^  seama^ta 
havo-nmaBit  either  to  insinuate  that  a  woman  ough^  notr  kr  hnrk, 
ipentid  powers,  or  to  assert  that  she  has  them  not;  tiiafb  ahv 
^nght  not,  as  a  good  woman,  to  have  ihews,  or  ti^at  ^e.^  has -them; 
net' as  a  woman,  and  therefose- an  irrational  creature:;  enmie** 
<p]0ntly  that  you,  .fair  reader^  ara  either  good-for^nothiugxnr  stopidV 
bethi  of <  which  epithets  we  agree  with  you  in  retorting  on  himadf.- 
The  wmtch — the.  savage — the  brute  I:  Blae^-Beard,.  who  deeai- 
pitated  hia  inquisitive  wive»,.  waa  agBntlemon  to;  tize.  fellbip  whoi 
executed  the  Original  Goodi  Woman; 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  if  there  was  anything  for  which  tiiiia 
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celebrated  lady  was  distingmsbed,  it  was  for  the  possession  of 
tbpsG-yery  qualities  which  iMs  pictorial  libeller  has  denied  Her. 
As  a' good  woman;  ^e  was  a  good  housewife.  As  a  good  hoiise- 
wife,  she  was  skilled  in  cookery.  There  is  reason  in  roasting  an 
^SS'  Much  more  is  the  rational  faculty  involved'  in  trussing  a 
fowl,  in  coring  a  round  of  beef,  in  dressing  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
and  onion  sauee,  and  especially  in  jugging  a  hare  ;  operations 
which  ererfgood  woman  is  renowned  for  performing  to  admiration. 
WfaftI  can  be  more  thoughtful  than  the  looking  up  of  linen,  the 
Naming  of  hose,  the  sewing  on  of  buttons  ?  things  which  a  woman 
of'  any  pretensioniB  to  goodness*  is  doing  almost  continually. 
Thought  necessitates  a  headpiece.  -Tour  good  woman,  then,  haa 
a'  headj  Mr.  Smith :  so  has  yours,  Mr.  Jones.  But  we  need  not 
remind  you  of  that.  You  know  what  eren  die  best  of  women  stand 
you  per 'annum  in  caps  and  bonnets* 

No : — the  man  was  a  poor  philosopher  as  well  as  punstei%  who 
said  that  the  mens  was  the  men's  alone.  All  women  have;  at 
leiiBi,  a  sort  of  intellectual  faculties  ;  just  as  they  have  a  peculiar 
style  of  limbs.  The  Original  Good  Woman  was  not  an  acepha- 
lous monster.  In  opposition  to  the  daub  that  represents  her  as 
sBoh,  we  will  set  up  a  sketch  of*  her  in  pen-and-ink^ 

Not  only  can  we  affirm  that  her  shoulders  were  really  and  truly 
surmounted  with  a  head  ;  but  we  might  also,  if  we  chose,  state 
what  the  cokmr  of  her  hair  was.  But  we  forbear.  We  have  no 
desire  to  excite  a  rivalry  between  sweet*  auburn,  raven  black, 
fiaxen,  chesnut,  golden,  or  even  rufbus :  for  we  will  not  suppose 
even  that' tint  to  be  out  of  the  question.  Not  wishing  to  adjudi- 
cate, Paris-like,,  on  an  apple  of  discord,  we  will  give  no  indication 
of  the 'particular  individual  who  is  the  Ikdy's  liring  representative. 
For,  that -tit^e  exists  her  exact  counterpart  at  this  present  moment, 
though',  who  she  is-  neither  here  nor  there,  will  readily^  be 
athnitted'by  many  bachelors,  and;  we  would  fain  hope,  by  some 
Imsbands'. 

We  must  be  allowed  -to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  tiiis  head;  It 
wms'one,  which,  if*  tlrere  is  any  truth  in  craniology;  would  have 
turned  that  of  Dr.  GieJl  with-  admiration.  All  that  we  know  about 
it' is,  that  it*  wttB  ar  very  handsome  one.  But  if  bumps  are  com- 
patible with  beauty,  and' configuration  is  indicative  of  character, 
it  must  have  been  quite  mountainous  in  the  nobler  and  more 
amiable  regions, — ^whilst  in  the  more  questionable  districts  it 
presented,  a  qtuet  level;     We  conceive, — always  supposing  the 
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correctneas  of  Gall's  doctrine, — that  the  top  of  the  forehead  must 
have  been  nnasuallj  full,  and  the  proportions  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  occiput  comparatively  moderate.  For  the  former  locality  is 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  reflective  intellect ;  and  the 
latter  with  a  sentiment  termed  the  "  Love  of  Approbation/'  Now 
the  Original  Good  Woman,  though  not  given  to  much  speakings 
was  remarkable  for  always  speaking  to  the  purpose,  and  never 
betraying  any  inconsistency  or  inconsecutiveness  in  conversation. 
In  reply  to  the  question.  Why  ?  or  Wherefore  ?  she  was  ac- 
customed either  to  give  a  reason,  or  to  confess  that  she  had  none 
to  give.  Her  conduct,  moreover,  was  singularly  rational,  and  not 
dictated  by  whim,  caprice,  or  ,the  blind  impulse  of  the  moment. 
On  the  other  hand,  albeit  she  was  not,  by  any  means,  insensible 
to  praise  or  admiration ;  yet  the  desire  of  attracting  it  was  not 
always  uppermost  in  her  mind,  and  did  not  constitute  her  chief 
and  n^in  consideration. 

In  brief,  reasonableness  and  freedom  from  vanity  were  the 
distinctive  features  of  her  character  :  for  the  rest  she  was  endowed 
with  the  good  qualities  which  are  peculiarly  feminine.  Be  it 
observed  that  her  understanding  was  of  a  practical  nature  ;  she 
was  no  metaphysician  or  mathematician :  she  gave  her  mind  to 
the  study  of  her  part  in  life,  and  consequently  she  acted  it  well ; 
and  engrossed,  in  its  performance,  with  the  business  of  the  scene, 
she  was  not  alway  curtseying  and  smirking  at  the  spectators. 

Her  expenditure  on  dress,  whilst  she  was  single,  was  propor- 
tionate to  the  means  of  her  family ;  when  she  became  a  wife,  to 
those  of  her  husband.  She  was  never  known  to  be  discontented 
or  unhappy  for  the  want  of  some  piece  of  finery  which  she  could 
not  afford.  Her  attire  was  regulated  by  her  own  taste,  without . 
further  reference  to  fashion  than  was  necessary  to  avoid  being 
conspicuous.  When,  at  one  time,  she  was  getting  rather  plump, 
instead  of  pinching  her  waist,  she  reduced  her  diet ;  and  one  of 
the  few  persons  that  she  ever  treated  with  contempt  was  a  modish 
acquaintance  who  recommended  her  to  *' lace  a  little."  Another 
was  a  relation  who  counselled  her  to  wear  ear-rings.  Her  infancy 
was  remarkable  for  an  early  abandonment  of  her  doll,  and  for  the 
moderation  of  her  delight  in  new  frocks.  All  her  instructors  were 
proud  of  their  pupil ;  but  the  least  loud  in  her  commendation  waa 
her  dancing-master. 

She  was  much  more  solicitous  about  her  health  than  her  com- 
plexion :  and  for  the  sake  of  exercise  would  walk  bravely  forth  in 
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all  weathers,  dressed  rather  with  reference  to  the  day  and  the 
season,  than  with  respect  to  the  eyes  of  beholders.  Thus  she 
spoiled  very  few  bonnets  and  other  apparel,  by  being  caught  in 
showers,  and  such  like  accidents.  Hence  too,  perhaps,  it  was 
thiat  she  enjoyed  such  an  immunity  from  illness  ;  for  the  Original 
Oood  Woman  was  uncommonly  fortunate  in  this  particular.  She 
was  never  known  to  faint  or  be  troubled  with  hysterics  ;  and  was 
wonderfully  free  from  all  sinkmgs,  swimmings,  dartings,  shootings, 
drawings,  spasms,  and  all-over-i^ness.  Her  ailments,  when  she  had 
any,  were  plain,  downright,  unequivocal  maladies ;  as  fevers,  in- 
flammations, quinsies,  colds  in  the  head — strange  to  say,  they 
Were  all  such  as  are  recognised  by  the  medical  faculty.  Other- 
wise a  most  elegant  creature,  she  was  never  elegantly  indis- 
posed ;  nor  did  she  ever  encourage  herself  in  the  persuasion  that 
she  was  unwell,  still  less  affect  to  be  so.  And  on  no  occasion 
did  she  ever  declare  that  she  was  dying  except  once,  when  it  was 
almost  the  last  word  she  ever  spoke. 

Hot  conversation  was  distinguished  by  a  freedom  from  needless 
inteijections  ;  from  appeals  to  her  goodness  I  and  her  gracious  I  and 
from  declarations  that  she  never  I  It  seldom  related  to  clothes, 
unless  she  was  about  to  purchase  them  ;  it  never  tended  to  the 
prejudice  of  her  acquaintances,  nor  turned  on  their  petty  doings 
and  affairs.  They  might  add  to  their  wardrobes  without  her 
noticing  the  circumstance ;  they  might  display  bad  taste  in  so 
doing  without  exciting  any  other  comment  on  her  part  but  a  smile. 
She  was  more  interested  in  the  discourse  than  in  the  costume  of 
her  friends  ;  and  when  she  came  away  from  church,  she  better 
remembered  what  was  said  than  what  was  worn  there. 

The  parents  of  the  Original  Good  Woman  were  anxious  that 
she  should  marry  nothing  under  a  title.  She  disappointed  them, 
though  her  husband  possessed  the  highest,  that  of  a  wise  and 
honest  man  ;  and  he  ultimately  became  a  great  one,  even  in  the 
world's  eye.  Circumstances  compelled  him  to  take  a  part  in  public 
affairs.  Through  the  successful  advocacy  of  right,  he  became 
famous  in  his  day.  A  peerage  was  within  his  grasp  ;  but  its 
acceptance  would  have  compromised  his  principles.  Wavering,  as 
the  best  will  for  a  moment  waver,  he  asked  counsel  of  his  wife,  as 
to  what  course,  in  this  conjuncture,  he  should  pursue.  She  ex- 
horted him  to  resist  the  temptation  ;  to  trample  the  bribe  under 
foot ;  and  told  him  that  she  felt  prouder  of  him  for  his  moral  posi- 
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tion  than  ahe  should  he  wore.hefan^emporor.     "  The  thing/'  said 
the  Original  Good  Woman,  ''not  the. glory,  for  us  !" 

His- ascent,  however,  to  eminence  was  a  struggle.  In  this, she 
did  not  emharrass,  hut  comforted  him  ;  she  was  a  wife,  .hut  not 
an  encmnbmnce.  Never  did  she  ionoe  strive  to  diYert  him.  £c<Ha 
the  true^and  good  ipath-  for  the -sake  of  luxury,  or.iosteiitation.  J^o 
deaine  to  outrie  her  neighhours.inrsho^,  style,. and.m.'Ode* of  UviQg, 
ever  ^prompted  her  to  endeavour  to  influence  his  proeeedii^s.  .He 
received  no  hints  from  her  of  an  inclination  for  earnages  juuiift 
livery.;  she  .was  content  wiUiiiis. aiming  at  a  comfortahLe HBuhsiat- 
ence  and  provision  for  themselves  and  family.  She  wast^wiont.to 
consult  with. him  on  their  .common  affairs,. and. to  grire^tfi^  tajse 
advicse  thereon  in  good  part. 

As  a  mother,  she  was  careful,  and  tender  of  her  offi^dng  ;  .hut 
she  did  not  spoil  or  pet  them ;  nor  was  she  possesaed  <with.^ 
notion  that,  there  were  no  .such  other  children  in  exkiteiiQie.  'In 
their  management,  during  infiEUicy,  ahe  was ; guided  by  her  phyr 
sician,<and  not  hy  her  monthly. nurse  ;  having,  in !faet,> a; profound 
eontempt  for  the  sayings  and  the  practices  of  aU  ^odaips  and 
goodies.  Hence,  on  no  pretext' was  ^e  afflieted.hy  a  omvisgafor 
inaccessible  rarities,  and  fancies  of  ih&t  descripticai.  ^he  had  her 
weaknesses;  hut  she  despised  them  and  strove  to  he  rid  of  thiem. 
But  for  strong  cause,  the  Original  Good  Woman  never  w^^pt. 

In  youth  she  was  heautiful ;  and  her  charms,  as  shotadi^aiEeed 
in  age,  were  not  destroyed,  hut  only  changed.  She  wore  ^r>  own 
hair  after  it  had  become  .grey,  and  was  at  no  pains  to  tw3s»TAi^ 
her  face.  Thus  she  grew  old  without  growing  ridicukus  ;  aad 
when  she  could  no  longer  he  handsome,  she  was  venerable. 

Of  her  person,  in  her  best  days,  we  will  say  no  more . than t  that 
it  was  a  counterpart  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  aift  to  all  < hilt  tJse 
statue^s  head,  whose  insignificant ; proportions  rare  an  approacb  to 
her  false  ideal.  But  no  more  of  that  monstrous  and  injurious  con- 
ception. We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  not- even 
Lady  Jane  Grey  herself  was  more  unjustly  beheaded  thqn  the 
Original  Good  Woman. 

PEBtJITAL.LBIOfi. 
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That  delighiiul  critic,  tdle-teUer,  tourist,  (who  as  a  tourist  seems 
«to  me  to  have  only  one  fault,  namely,  that  he  sometimes  plajs 
:&t  heing  ashamed  of  his  feelings)  Michael- Angelo  Titmarsb, 
has  dealt  with  "  Men's  Wives  "  in  the  mass — and,  as  all  the  world 
must  reeoBect,  in  his  own  most  conceited  fashion.*  We  have  been 
somewhat  inundated,  toq,  in  our  small  parlour,  bj. feminine  books 
^bearing  on  **  The 'Wives  of  England/*  with  lists  of  virtues  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  and  self-assertion  secretly  inculcated  while 
meekness  and  domestic  peace  are  preached.  Who  has  not  hoard 
^f  the  Wives -of  Weinsberg,  on  whose  backs  (stout  women  they 
must  have  been  !)  the  champions  of  that  brave  city  saved  life, 

lindb,  and. liberty  ?     As  for  the  merry  ones  of  Windsor no, 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  Shakspeare«  female  characters 
jdeveloped  or  undeveloped  ;  keeping  back  theories  of  my  own,  about 
Queen  Lear  and  Besdemona's  mother,  as  too  precious  and  refined 
for  the  age  we  are  living  in  I  Sacred  shall  be  the  maiden  name 
of  ISiistress  Page,  and  all  I  know  about  her  wooing  and  wedding  ; — 
unless  the  Shakspeare  Society  make  it  worth  my  while  to  speak. 

I  have  but  to  do  with  the  Wives  of  Great  Men :  with  the  obscure 
— ^ihe  oppressed — the  misguided — the  unpitied — the  ill-spoken  of : 
the  clogs  to  the  heels  of  Genius,  the  burdens  around  his  neck  ;  whom 
the  world  of  writers  has  agreed  to  discountenance  and  protest  against. 
In  Eraaee,  I  observe,  the  Poet  and  the  Artist  is,  by  common  con- 
sent, recommended  to  be  a  Priest  also, — that  is,  to  embrace  the 
vow  of  celibacy,  and  (not  to  be  scandalous)  to  compensate  himself 
for  the  same  by  the  exercise  of  pastoral  affections.  And  thus, 
the  finest  intelligences  of  the  earth,  permitted  to  rove  and  to  change, 
may  escape  the  worst  consequences  of  satiety, — are  mercifully 
rescued  from  being  degraded  by  the  Mezentian  union  of  Life  with 
Death — df  that  which  is  divine  with  that  which  is  mortal !  They 
are  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  drop  of  water  which  wears  away 
the  stone ! — to  the  unwearied  practisings  on  their  nerves  of  the 
stupid  and  those  who  cannot  understand  them  !     We  have  hardly 

''  ■■■■--  ■■,■■-  ■  __-■  _J)L 

'*  [Titmarsih'is  a  private  friend  :  neverthciless  we  will  heroiciUly  *'tfiare 
liim»'  wHh  P«ul  Bill —Ed] 
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arrired  at  this  point  of  philanthropic  enlightenment.  Oar  Great 
Men  are  not  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  taking  wives,  on  Tom 
Sheridan's  famous  principle.  Far  from  it,  tbej  are  sapp<»ied  in 
so  doing  bj  every  privilege  which  indulgence  and  respect  can 
bring  together.  So  wondrous,  in  this  point,  do  we  esteem  the 
amount  of  their  self-sacrifice,  that  our  admiration  thereof  forms 
no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  amount  of  our  hero-worship. 

In  brief,  since  the  whole  world  has  agreed  to  blow  the  trumpet 
in  the  train  of  the  Great  Men  of  the  earth, — ^why  may  not  I,  an  old 
family  man  ("  under  the  slipper  " — ^who  knows  ?)  beat  my  (hum) 
drum  before  the  weak,  undervalued  squadron  of  their  wives  ?  'Tis 
a  perilous  piece  of  musical  audacity,  I  am  aware,  which  brings 
the  player  under  the  broadest  broad-side  of  ridicule.  But  the 
peace  and  quietness  of  the  deficient,  and  the  threadbare,  and  the 
shabby,  are  not  worth  much — so  I  may  as  well  risk  mine,  in 
relief  of  my  conscience. 

Why  statesmen,  scientific  teachers,  and  lions  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  take  unto  themselves  wives,  has  been  frequently  owned. 
Talleyrand's  "  Jeme  repose!  * '  is  the  high  tragic  expression  of  what 

P also  meant,  when,  being  remonstrated  with  on  the  apparent 

homeliness  of  his  ''choice,*'  he  explained,  that  what  he  had  wanted 
was  ''  a  little  woman  to  sit  on  a  stool  and  love  him  all  the  day 
long.*'  To  seek  for  companionship  in  high  thoughts  and  generous 
purposes — for  support  in  self-sacrifice  and  encouragement  in 
aspiration^  sounds  charming — in  a  novel.  There  are,  moreover,  a 
few  stock  examples  in  History,  by  appealing  to  which  many  seem 
to  think  that  the  reproach  may  be  escaped  from — of  the  general 
indifference  of  Great  Men  to  corresponding  qualities  in  those 
with  whom  they  are  to  pass  their  lives.  There  is  no  such  ccQve- 
nience  to  people  desiring  to  make  excuses,  as  the  example  of  a 
Phoenix  I  "  Because  I  cannot  find  another  Lady  Rachel  Russell, 
another  Lucy  Hutchinson,  another  Madame  Roland,  at  every  Street 
comer,"  says  the  Great  Man,  '*  I  must  put  up  with  what  I  can 
get,'*" — adding  the  logical  sequence,  ''and  one  fool  is  as  good  as 
another.**  You  donH  say  this  ?  No,  truly ;  for  it  is  only  on  the 
stage,  or  in  one  of  dear  Mrs.  Trollope*s  novels,  that  people  so 
broadly  state  their  own  purposes,  and  do  homage  to  their  own 
perfections — even  unto  themselves.  But  what  is  it  you  do? 
Look  to  biographies — look  to  criminal  courts — ^look  to  the  expe- 
rience of  real  life  ! 

.  To  begin  with  the  "  primrose-time**  of  matters, — ^who  can  mea- 
sure or  gauge  the  irresistible  fascination  of  Greatness  as  a  lover? 
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'  Tis  all  mighty  fine  to  talk  of  Prides  of  Villages  subdued  by  wicked 
'  red<coats,**to  hang  garlands  on  the  tombs  of  ill-starred  Galanthas 
(tide  the  yery  old  Timon  who  calleth  himself  New, — as  if  aught 
could. be  more  antique  than  stale  spite,  stale  wit,  and  stale  sen- 
timent !)  that  have  been  won  by  the  noble  air  of  such  Beyilles 
and  Ardens;  as  the  Miss  Porters  described,  with  pale  cheeks,  and 
lamp-like  eyes,  and  beards  past  resisting.  Folly — fallacy — ^and 
finery,  all  this  !  In  nme  cases  out  of  ten, — ^in  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred-r-your  girl  will  rate  Distinction  as  higher  than  roses  and 
lilies  ;  and  lay  herself  at  the  feet  of  Renown,  though  sweet  smiles 
and  sweet  words  may  be  hers  to  command  in  the  largest  possible 
measure.  Ambition  is  nowhere  more  singular  in  its  workings 
than  among  the  unsophisticated,  and  the  half-informed :  and  when 
to  this  universal  passion  is  added  all  that  is  comprehended  in  the 
words,  *'  pride  of  sex," — ^the  notion  of  being  of  consequence  to 
those  whom  Pame  and  Fortune  delight  to  honour — ^the  exquisite 
flattery  of  being  selected  as  **  the  identical  She"  who  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  and  well-doing  of  Greatness, — ^few,  I  insist,  who 
take  all  these  matters  into  account,- will  be  inclined  to  question 
what  I  have  advanced  ;—that  your  Hero  (not  precisely  Mr.  Carlyle's, 
since  he,  sometimes,  comes  oddly  near  a  hrttte-force  gentleman) 
shall  outbid  and  outbuy  your  Beauty,  or  your  Man  of  Wealth. 
If,  unluckily,  the  Great  Man  happens  to  have  a  Byron  head  into 
the  bargain  :  if,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  his  mind  speaks  in 
his  face, — or  is  heard  in  the  tones  of  his  voice, — ^well-a-day,  for 
poor  simple  Ann,  Eliza,  or  Mary !  It  is  ''  ask  and  have'*  with  a 
vengeance ! 

Or  there  is  another  condition  in  which  Great  Men  commit 
wedlock,  leading  to  consequences  gravely  worthy  of  examination. 
He  and  She  (as  the  old  music-books  primitively  state  the  person- 
ages, of  an  eclogue)  shall  be  both  insignificant  at  the  time  of  their 
*'  billing  and  cooing," — shall  make  what  is  called  a  love-match  ; 
with  no  disturbing  thoughts  of  the  future  before  them,  save  a 
vague  prospect  of  getting  along  some  how  or  other.  And, 
argumerUi  gratid,  the  briefless  barrister  shall  shoot  up  into  a 
Lord  Chancellor — the  clerk  in  the  back  shop  blaze  out  as  a 
Railway  King,  the  spoiler  of  paper  (most  rare  miracle  of  all), 
become  an  R.A.,  called  to  sit  at  the  feasts  of  grandees  and 
welcomed  (even  as  all  Greatness  is,  moral,  imaginative,  or  intel- 
lectual) by  the  Sovereign  of  our  country  as  an  honoured  guest,  or 
a  worshipful  adviser.    Again  and  again  have  such  metamorphoses 
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bevL  Been  ;  Uie  man  becaming  fam«uB,  the  woman  remadsmg^ 
obseue.  Again  and  i^ain  shall  you  kaye  pity  yentod — pity,  but  for 
whom  ?  Truly,  for  the  one  on  -the  cunny  side  of  the  wall ; — lor  the 
strai^^,  the  more  coarted,  tike  more  gifted  member  cf  the  house- 
held  ;  whilehis  mate,  aoeording  to  the  delioious  justice  of  the  world '« 
ounistnrtions  of  sympathy,  shall  be  criticised,  shunned,  blamed,-^ 
thseatened  with  the  pilkiy  of  public  oeaMire,  with  the  stocks  <^ 
fadbionable  restraint,  widi  transportation  to  the  Coventiy  of  cinl 
negleoi  ;^^<not  for  any  WFong  she  has  done,  not  for  any  change 
wfaiph  has  passed  over  her :  but  because  she  daaied  io  marry  one 
apparently  her  equal  in  fratime,  her  equal  in  age,  faer  equal  in 
position,  her  supenor  in  eyery  endowment  wiiich  "qualifies  one 
human  being  to  oonoede,  to  eondeseend,  mnd  to  S5rmpathise  with 
anether.  Poor,  maltreated,  f ortune-i^ed  Ckeatnees !  But  where, 
e?e&  in  these  our  days  of  philanthropy  and  toleration,  shall  we 
find  lielp  and  sorrew,  and  brotherly  love  for  the  Small  ? 

Well :  the  wedlock  is  committed,  and  the  pair  start  in  life — the 
one  on  Ins  upward  wBy-*^^^  other  to  remain  on  ihe  same  level 
of  mind  as  that  en  which  '^her.«tar"  had  placed  her^-~>nay, 
pevhaps,  to  decline  from  thence,  as  the  spirits  of  yon&  fade, 
and  the  leasing  coBscionsness  of  beauty  departs,  and  the  <}are  of 
"  padeur,  kitchen  and  ball,"  or,  as  I  have  heard  it  calUed,  "  the 
8eap4ind«andle  fever, ' '  begins  to  «uter  the  soul.  P<ior  Woman  ! 
mmanber,  too,  that  her  waning  tame  sets  in  when  Man  is  still  in 
hk  prime,  that  the  fine  goldef  her  enchantments  is  tarnished  long 
before  tbe  splendour  of  his  success  comes  to  its  brightest  2  Every 
new  accident  moves  the  pair  further  and  father  asunder.  Aieo- 
tifrn  becomes  Bopfed  by  fiatteries  on  every  «ide  :  preyed  upon  by 
a  gpant  ef  inevitable  eomparison.  The  World  mores  the  Greart 
Ifon  to  take  coasQbiioin.  The  esmdl  Woman,  with  lost  you^ 
Isat  beauty,  lost  eketieiiliy :  bewildered  by  flights  for  whk^ 
neither  nature  nor  edusation  had  prepcffed  her,  becomes  perverse, 
dogged,  reproadbful  ;«-«<a)ttemfrtis,  poor  blinded  ^oreatHrel  small 
ai^<assertionB  of  her  o«m,  crowed  littte  managements  to  giain 
her  OBecnet  ends,— <^»r  provucataens  lie  pove  that  **  i^  is  not 
menelyithe  tame  drudge  whick  ^some  foULs  think  her."  Wee  to 
her,  U  she  once  begins  such  m  unequal  eontest !  In  any  ease 
hor  lot  m  mve  to  be  a<sadjeBe-«<»at  best  tbe  didl  estate  ef  an  vepper 
ovmnt :  in  whieh  the  iGieianan  wemam  deligihleth,  the  Bnglish  not. 
But  let  her  iake  aaai  ^t^tade  ef  "woif ane  ;  let  her,  Iflie  weaker 
TBBSflly  «how,~*-be  it  in  lever  >0o  mean  a  degree, — ^the  hmea  of 
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humanitj,  and  i^e  -i^all  hstve  the  whiole  world  »gainBt  hec,  in  the 
twinkUng  of  an  ^je  j^-imoBt  of  all  the  wodd  of  Women !  K& 
lac^  of  ClftriBsaB  luad  Clenientinas  djing  :to  s^onpaldnBe  wkh  ihe 
poptOftr  ^reaoher,  or  the  deep  politxeian,  er  l^lhi^-isooaingpoet, 
or  the  artist  who  brings  ihe  ^lay^hotiBe  down' !  iNo  want  of  Bteadj> 
ftiends  to  the  Gb*eat  Man !  No  want  of  aeahras  women  :• — ^frern  th^ 
lafipper-working  race,  (who  in  some  sort  repiodiiee  thetoe-kissing- 
worship  ofMs  Arch-Infallihilitj),  to  the  loftier  and  more  liberal  sotxb, 
wbe,  despising  ''conyentions/'  are  ready  to  be  beguiled  or  guided 
wheresoever  the  G'enius  will  t  Ho  want  of  angry  fematen,  I  •say, 
by  sflent  ^contempt  to  satirise  tdie  small  Woman-;  by  cfbtmsiye 
homage  to  prove  hoF  the  <Great  Man  should  be  appceoiated ! 
EnthUBiasm  is  -a  noble  thing,  one  of  life's  most  oomfortable 
€KEeitemenls  :  Init  it  may  be  also  a  'veiy  CFuel  one.  Shall  the 
world  go  cm  for  ever,  without  our  finding  rmeans  to  separate  the 
exfldtation  ^of  «oifie  "fiKsn  the  degradation  of  others  ?  Oannot 
great  and  «mall,  stuong  and  weak,  Man  and  Woman  fall  into  their 
places^  without  the  latter  being  tortused  or  groraid  to  -death  by 
tiie  fbnner?  ^haH  we  mot  some  ^y«t«it  G^nus  by  tfae^manner 
in  wU<di  it  supports,  not  eatfto  aside,  responsibiKties  ^  Or  is  the 
eeane  and  low4houghted'Oaiit  of  "  inspired  idiocy"  to  be  allowed 
till  iiie  «end  to  'excuse  'the  bad  inidband,  fiftther,  and  dtizen  ? — 
bearing  *hard  with  proportionate  .imfaimeBS  on  those  who  aurround 
him,  and  who  bleed  beneath  the  ohariot*wheels  of  his  triumph  f 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  last  and  daiicest  phase  of  the  miion 
lueMxt  the  great  and  the  common->pl»ee : — I  mean,  when  the 
inferior  bdng  is  demoralised  either  to  -serve  tdie  purpose  of  the 
aiiperiar  cme,  or  by  the  unconscioifs  inflaenee  of  iiis  companionship. 
I'ha^  ahrays  considered  as  among  the  most  sealty  tragical  deiiees 
<3i  'modem  ^fiction,  the  incident  imagined  (may  we  not  say  tran- 
acribed?)  by  MissMartineaain  osie  of  hertales:  of  the  focger's  imio* 
cent  wife' cempdlled  by  her'husband  tto  go  out  eveiy^doy  to^uroulate 
a  grren  quantity  of  base  coin  ;  and  thankful,  when  ^e^t  the 
listlessness  of  fev«r>creepii^*OTer  ;her,:as  Iboughiier  one  chance  of 
nspite  'and  *ha^inees  was  in  'confinement  to  a  sick*bed !  {There  is 
many  a  eaae^which  the  bio^aphies  <of  ^reat  Men  <coneeal,  Ibk 
extreme  in  its  misery,  but  neverthetess  of  the  aame  family.  There 
IS  the  w^mian,  -permitted,  which  means  encomaged,  to  go  veund 
among-^the^finendfi'drilie^Cbrant  Man  ^  in  diffiouhieB/*  to  raisemoney 
^i^itfch,  in  her  Qwn  'deq^rmg  heart,  -she  iknows  there  *exists  no 
m^ittB  d  paying.   IThere  <is  the  woman  driven,  for  the  mekt  ^ 

z2 
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<' keeping  up  appearances,"  to  reckless  expenditure  at  the 
moment  when  she  feels  the  future  to  be  hopelessly  encumbered 
with  difficulties.  In  what  respect  are  their  agonies  less  than  those- 
of  the  terrified  child  compelled  by  its  task-master  to  attitudinise 
on  tight-rope  or  slack-wire,  with  a  smile  of  grimace  on  its  coun-^ 
tenance  ?  There,  again,  is  the  woman,  compelled  to  support  the  mai^ 
in  some  flagrant  apostacy  from  his  avowed  principles  ;  to  give  out 
the  lies  he  has  fabricated  in  excuse  for  some  wretched  recourse- 
to  expediency  : — ^knowing  the  while, — albeit  by  instinct,  possibly, 
rather  than  by  reflection, — that  she  is  art  and  part  in  a  profligate- 
transaction.  And  all  this,  without  the  excitement  of  responsibility 
(don  t  stare  at  my  phrase)  to  support  her !  Yet  analyse  the  story 
as  given  by  the  world,  of  the  Man  of  Letters  in  extremities  ;  or  of 
the  Man  in  Office  anxious  to  conceal  possible  downfall ;  or  of  the 
Man  in  Power  bent  on  justifying  some  marvellously  sudden  har- 
lequinade ;  and  if  the  wife  figures  in  it : — ^how  perpetually  will  you 
find  a  part  of  the  misadventure  traced  to  her  influence,  or  want 
of  influence.  How  strongly  will  Reproof  lift  its  voice  against  hec 
thoughtlessness — ^how  keenly  society  criticise  the  advocacy  of  one- 
assumed,  because  of  her  recognised  inferiority,  to  be  unprincipled  I 
The  one  word  of  indulgent  notice  or  kind  construction  bestowed  on 
the  secondary  figure  will  be  listened  for  in  vain  ;  the  idea  of  such  a 
non-entity  having  proved  struggles  or  trials  worth  counting  be 
"ignored;"  while  the  severe  verdict  is,  as  the  mathematicians 
would  put  it,  .''a  constant  quantity !  "  Think,  once  again,  how 
the  companion  of  Greatness,  without  any  tyranny  prepense,  or  want 
of  love,  or  withering  neglect,  may  be  stretched  and  strained,  as  it 
were,  to  the  destruction  past  cure  of  all  health,  strength,  and 
equilibrium !  It  is  not  hajxl  for  the  companion  of  an  ambitious 
man, — ^himself  balanced  by  that  proud  humility  which  always  accom- 
panies the  highest  ambitions — to  caricature  his  desire  to  rise,  seeing 
tiiat  no  such  equipoise  as  his  exists  to  keep  even  moderate  hopes  and 
purposes  in  check ;— or  for  the  flimsier  thinker,  who  flutters  in  the 
train  of  the  profound  philosophical  inquirer,  to  find  herself  stripped, 
bewildered,  lost  in  a  chaos  from  which  she  has  no  power  to 
emerge ; — or  for  the  Poet's  wife  to  imagine  that  in  his  outws^  eccen- 
tricities lies  his  poetry,  and  tiierefore  to  out-do  the  same;  From 
all  this  what  rueful  consequences  proceed!  Who  has  forgotten 
the  clever  simile,  comparing  the  most  celebrated  of  modem  authors 
to  a  burning-glass  through  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  passed  witiiout 
destroying  it,  and  his  wife  to  the  "  bit  of  paper  beside,  which 
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.lYOuld  be  presentlj  in  a  blaze  ?  " — but  who  has  added,  with  the 
^ommoaest  and  cheapest  of  charity,  that  the  bit  of  paper  thus  placed 
vould  not,  according  to  Nature's  laws,  help  burning  ? 

It  is  a  safe  and  convenient  manner,  moreover,  of  wreaking 
«nvj,  which  cannot  have  escaped  the  cognizance  of  any  one  skilled 
in  the  subject,  for  those  who  feel  Greatness  itself  to  be  beyond 
their  detraction,  to  fasten  on  some  one  of  its  accessories.     Venus 

could  not  be  called  imperfect ;  but  then  her  noisy  slippers !   A 

is  past  the  power  of  depreciation  to    injure ;   but  really   Mrs. 

Candour  **did  expect  something  more  from  A *s  wife !  "  B 

has  written  the  book  of  the  season :  young  damsels  blush,  and 
elder  ones  rise  on  tip-toe  to  see  him  come.  *'  Such  a  countenance ! 
such  a  manner !  such  a  gentleman  of  Nature* s  making ! ''     To  run 

-down  B *s  book  is  to  write  yourself  an  ass.     But,  of  the  little 

woman  **  like  dejected  Pity'*  at  his  side.  .  .  "  Who  was  saying  that 
lie  had  married  her  out  of  a  milliner  s  shop  ? — and  she  holes  like 

it."     C is  damaged  yet  worse  by  his  domestic  circumstances. 

-**  He  would  come  among  us,  poor  fellow  :  but  that  horrid  woman 
ikeeps  him  at  home.  And  no  one  can  put  up  with  her  !'*    Let  these 

•charming,  charitable  verdicts  come  round  to  the  ears  of  A or 

B or  C ;  and  who  knows,  but  that  in  the  friendly  report 

lof  the  same  may  lie  the  germ  of  one  of  those  long  domestic  tragedies 
of  dull  misery,  the  end  whereof  is  a  desperate  man  breaking  loose 
from  a  dogged  woman :  the  one  for  every  sympathetic  soul  to  soothe ; 
the  other,  an  obstacle  in  every  one's  way  ;  indefensible,  unsightly, 
to  be  jostled  out  of  sight,  broken,  and  forgotten ! 

"  Whither,"  says  some  impatient  Hero-worshipper,  "  would  you 
lead  us,  by  this  defence  of  the  mean,  the  limited,  the  stupid  ?  '' — 
To  the  strengthening  of  the  Great  Man  ;  to  the  supporting  of  him 
in  *<  all  due  and  becoming  domestic  amiabilities,"  (as  a  clerical 
friend  of  mine,  who  preached  the  most  mellifluous  of  sermons  and 
liad  not  spoken  a  word  to  his  wife  for  ten  years,  used  to  phrase  it) 
to  the  encouragement  of  him — here  all  the  ladies  will  bridle,  and 
look  applause, — ^in  a  less  random  choice  than  his  wont.  Further,  if 
any  one  fears  that  the  Small  Woman  will  give  herself  undue  airs, 
And  grow  imperious  upon  the  improved  scale  of  mercy  and  notice 
4twarded  to  her,  let  me  gently  remind  him  ; — ^that  the  days  of  im- 
proving intelligence  by  proscription,  of  raising  the  morid  tone  by 
Tengeful  punishment  are  past ;  and  that — ^without  meaning  to 
announce  a  Millennium  in  which  Frailty  and  Folly  shall  reign,^still 
less  the  commencement  of  an  Amazonian  epoch  when  she-Bishops 
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sfaall  make  dbe*Pufleyite» shake  in  ^airoopea  and stolas,. andahe- 
foreign,  miniaters  settle  boundary  quarnob  with..  Mira.  J<auJhaaLs 
(not  Rebecca*a)  dangbtera— wa  muat  still  maisil  upon  a  reaonBi- 
deratioa  of  that  code  of  popular  praise  and  cenaorev^Uch  g^ea  all 
the;  oredit'  to  the  lieh,  and  all  the  chaatisement  to»  the  poos.  XiOt 
those  who'  are  laaa  shrill  thaa  Xanti^e,  less  preteroaAuraUy  sub- 
nui^if  e  than  Ghriseklaiy.  have  their  ohaoce  and  theiv  adyoeate ;  as 
well  as  ihm.  Peaa  Swifts  who  break  the  heavta  of  the  Stellaa^  &r 
whom  they  jjoumalise  their  thougbta^  and  the  Buonses  and  the 
Byrons  who*  have  dedioated  some  of  the  most;  impassioned  of  their 
yerses>  to  inunortaliso  (aa  my  ahovel-haifated  foend  would  sa^jp).  their 
eonjn^ili  infidelities  and  infeJkitiea! 

£a  my  next,  peradyentura»  Tha  Qusbaada  of  Great  W<»nen. 
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RajiDMMi  Miiftaat^eg  hwimr  tlbone; 

Diraniing  eadi  shttddecing  ghostly 
For  dimes  in.  eactbly  hamesa  dona^ 

In  Bis  fiery  vanlts  to  roast.. 

A  ghost  came  up  to  l^e  Judgment  bar, 

And  stood  for  sentenee  there, 
imd  the  jnd^e  of  hdl  ^ased  steral^r-  down^ 

A»  a  graal;  aapaad.  should  ^ara^. 

'^  I  know  thee^  feHow/'  the  ixdf^  exclaimed^. 

*'  A  pauper  ghost  art  thou  ; 
In  the  brightest  isle  old  ocean  girds^ 

Thou  wert  bom  to  speed  the-  plough. 

^ BwBb ploughad^^ondt dndl  or,  robdi soul !: 
Hast  slaughtered  rich'  raen'agame, 

Or  traapasscd  on  ihaiE  yelvet  huwns, 
Or  given  theiii  ricks  to  flame  1 

"  Hast  left  behind'  unrawfol'brats^ 

The  parish  rete» to  swell? 
Speak,  paiqyes,  thair  I  maT  assign 

Thy  fitting  plaee  in  helL' 


»^ 
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"  Not  SO,  my  lord,"  the  ghost  replied, 

"  Felon  nor  vagrant  I, 
And  three  tall  sons  in  wedlock  bom, 

Might  answer  slander's  lie ; 

**  But  that  the  first  at  Waterloo, 

On  two  gashed  Frenchmen  died — 
Their  dolours  ob  his  coipse  were  found, 

StanchiDghia  welling  ^de. 

"  His  brother,  by  a  Burman  shot, 

Fell,  on  the  forced  stockade  ; 
The  youngest,  with  hi«  slaughtered  troop, 

In  Affghaa  land  is  Md* 

"  The  king  "- ^'  Wilt  answer  for  thyself  ?  " 

Quoth  IQiadamanthus  stem, 
"  Wherefore  I  should  not  send  thee  hence. 

In  Philegethon  to  bum  ?' 

"  Where  was  %  death  T**— "  Till  se\wty-five 

I  wheeled  a  niadstone  barrow; 
The  Union  ganre?  my  last  poor  rneai, 

And  that  was  putrid  marrow." 

"  Then  thou  dost  murmur,  slave,  at  fal© , 

Tremble,  and  hear  thy  doom  1** 
A  sudden,  calm,  grim  smile  lit  up 

That  spectre's  face  of  glooflk 

"  The  stoiy  of  my  life  is*  told,, 

Save  what  no  tongue  can  tell — 
What  has  the  slave  of  the  lords  of  gold 

To  fear  from  the  lord  of  hell  ?  " 

TheB  came  a  laugh — ^but  such  a  laugh, 

A  diziek  had  been  more  gay-^ 
It  was  the.  first  that  &veat  woke 

HelTs  echoeS)  as  they  say% 

Could  it  have  reached  some  Union  walls-,. 

Or  some  grey  feudal  towers — 
But  these  are  thoughts  for  wiser  heads :; 

They  *re  ne  aiaira  of  (mm* 

Shirlkt  BKOOET. 


-•»»    -T- 
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Whilst  the  kingdom  of  Utopia  iras  in  its  in£uicj,  daring  the 
transition  state  of  its  constitution  to  the  point  of  absoktte  perfec- 
ti<m,  its  inhabitants  were  subject  to  certain  legislative  hardships. 
In  particular,  poyertj  was  treated  as  a  crime,  even  in  cases  where 
it  aipse  frmn  inability  to  get  a  living.  The  destitute,  whether 
improvident  or  merely  unfortunate,  were  shut  up  in  workhouses, — 
where  they  were  placed,  indiscriminately,  under  the  same  rule  of 
discipline ;  aU  being  alike  systematically  made  uncomfortable. 
They  were  put  to  the  dirtiest  drudgery  ;  they  were  coarsely  and 
scantily  fed  ;  their  heads  were  cropped  and  shorn ;  and  they  were 
forced  to  wear  a  garb  of  ignominy.  Man  and  wife  were  separated  ; 
no  recreation  was  allowed ;  nor  was  any  kind  of  solace  permitted 
to  these  unfortunates.  To  fortify  philosophy  by  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
or  to  stifle  hunger  with  a  morsel  of  tobacco,  was  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanour. 

The  management  of  each  of  these  penitentiaries  for  the  poor 
was  conducted  by  a  local  board  of  governors,  called  Guardians, 
who  were  controlled  and  superintended  by  certain  bashaws  termed 
Commissioners,  whose  head-quarters  lay  in  a  large  house  or  palace 
situated  in  the  Utopian  metropolis.  The  chief  office  of  these 
bashaws  was  to  dictate  the  arrangements  for  the  inconvenience  of 
workhouse  prisoners  ;  and  they  were  paid  handsomely  for  taking 
this  trouble. 

Now,  the  Utopians,  who  were  always  a  good-natured  kind  of 
people,  did  not  fail,  from  the  first  institution  of  this  system,  to 
exclaim  loudly  against  it  as  inconsistent  with  justice  and  humanity. 
They  being,  however,  indisposed  to  riot  and  sedition,  and  their 
government  never  conceding  anything  to  popular  opinion,  except 
imder  the  fear  of  an  absolute  insurrection,  their  exclamations  and 
outcries  against  the  law  relative  to  the  poor  were  for  a  long  time 
unavailing.  At  length,  however,  the  overthrow  of  this  baibarous 
code  was  effected  in  consequence  of  the  event  following  :  — 

A  wretched  woman,  with  an  infant  at  the  breast,  driven  by 
distress,  sought  and  obtained  admission  into  one  of  the  work- 
houses.    She  was  here  placed  upon  the  usual  dietary,  the  skilly 
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and  water  of  affliction,  and  arrayed  by  the  inquisitors  for  the  sup- 
pression of  indigence  in  the  sanhenito  of  parochial  charity.  She 
was  also,  for  the  correction  of  her  penury,  handed  over  to  the 
kind  attentions  of  their  familiars,  the  matron  and  beadle.  By  their 
tender  mercies  she  was  soon  taught  to  know  what  it  was  to  be  des- 
titute and  friendless.  This  discipline,  however,  wholesome  as  it  may 
have  been,  proved  also  to  be  so  unpalatable,  the  rather  as  she  had 
seen  better  days,  that  she  found  it  altogether  intolerable.  She 
accordingly  determined  to  withdraw  herself  from  imder  it,  and  to 
seek  aid  and  succour  elsewhere  in  the  wide  world  of  Utopia. 

It  had  been  enacted  by  the  bashaws  or  commissioners  above- 
mentioned,  in  order  to  compel  all  persons  guilty  of  poverty  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  workhouse  course  of  penance,  that  the  extreme 
of  misery  should  be  allowed  to  press  upon  them,  so  long  as  they 
remained  without  the  walls  of  the  institution.  Cold,  as  well  as 
hunger,  being  well  calculated  to  promote  this  end,  they  had 
ordained  that  not  a  rag  of  clothing  should  be  afforded  to  any  one 
who  should  have  the  audacity  to  leave  it.  The  mother,  therefore, 
and  child  left  the  workhouse  as  they  had  entered  it ;  the  former  in 
tatters,  the  latter  naked,  having  been,  previously  to  its  removal, 
stripped  of  every  shred  of  its  eleemosynary  long-clothes.  And  so 
parent  and  offspring  went  forth  into  the  frost  and  snow. 

Onward  tottered  the  poor  woman  with  her  burden,  vainly  im- 
ploring relief  from  all  she  met.  At  each  step  she  became  more 
faint  and  footsore  ;  mere  and  more  deeply  the  fangs  of  winter  bit 
into  her  shivering  flesh,  whilst  her  child,  in  its  agonies,  screamed 
louder  and  louder  every  moment. 

At  last  she  was  seen  to  cross  a  ford,  when  suddenly,  with  a 
gesture  of  frantic  desperation,  she  dashed  her  child  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream  ;  and  instantly  fell,  or  plunged,  after  it. 
Assistance  was  procured,  and  both  were  taken  out  senseless.  The 
infant  never  revived. 

A'  coroner's  inquest  was  held  on  the  body.  Now  the  Utopians 
had  been  for  some  time  accustoming  themselves,  to  the  horror,  and 
notwithstanding  the  censure,  of  grave  judges  and  judicial  per- 
sonages, to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  ;  so  that  their  juries 
returned  the  most  extraordinary  verdicts — as  singular  as  the  cele- 
brated one,  •*  Served  her  right." 

Evidence  was  given  at  the  inquest  of  the  mother's  state  of  mind 
on  leaving  the  workhouse,  namely,  that  it  amounted  to  frenzy. 
Depositions  were  also  made  as  to  the  treatment  she  received  whilst 
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an  insmte  of  it.  Thd  atripping  of  the  child  upoaiia  removal  waa 
likewise  duly  authenticated.  Einallj,  it  was, proved  that  all  these 
proceedings*  the  last  inclusiver  were  enforced  hj  the  boajrd  of 
gOYemacs  or  guardians,  at  the  ordinance  of  the  metropolitaiL  com- 
missioners or  bashaws. 

The  coroner,  in  summing  up,  defined  tihe  crime  of  murder  aa 
homicide  wilfiilly  committed  by  a  sane  individual,  and  aa  dbaige!- 
able,  in  additbn,  on  all  who.  were  inatigatoca  (h:  acceasoBaato  the 
£act» 

The  jury,  after  a  few  momenta  deliberation,,  acquitted  ibe  pri- 
soner oa  the  groimd  of  insanity  ;  and,  returned  a  verdict  of  wobvl 
HUBDEB  against  the  metropolitan  bashaws. 

In  the  next  session  of  the  Utopian  senate,  tho^  atatuta  a^piast 
the.  poor  waff  repealed.. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  draw  out  a  sketch  of  a  '^nfiage  in  Utopia. 
Befioimation  ia  a.  pleasant  work  in  the  world  of  imagination.;  but 
aa  soon  aa  w&  touch  this  maJtera.1  wxwld  we  feel  the  pcesenea  of 
dxfficuUies.  We  must  not  amuae  ourselvea  merely  w&  painting, 
pictures,  of  all  that  we  shouid;  love  to  bi^old ;  we  must,  find  out  the 
causes  which  prevent  the  realisation  of  our  views..  If  these 
obatructiona  are.  founded  in  reason  and.  nature,  then  wa  must  resign 
ouTi  schemes;  as  viaionaDy ;-  but.  if  we  find  no  opposition  to  our 
views  save  in  the  ecrora  of  m»n,.  against  these  wa  must  resolnieiy 
contends  How  let  ua  inquire  what  are  the  causes  whick  pravent 
''  Our  Village  as  it  is  "  from  becoming  *'  Our  ViHage.  aa  it  ought 
to  be..**  It  is  evident  that  they  can  be  found  neither  in. reaaon  nor 
in  nature.  There  is^  no  necessity  that  any  of  our  villa^j^ws:  should 
reade  in  that  filthy  and  unwholesome  '< back-lane**  whese:  the 
HodgiBona.  dweH,  and  which  has  always^  been  the  laboratoi^  of 
fevers..  There  is  no  la^w  of  natusa  oppoaed  to  the  l&w  of  reaaoo, 
that  every  family  should  have  a  deoent  ami*  wholesome  dwidliog. 
Light,  air,,  and  water  are  cheap.  Light,  for  the  mindy.  toO|,  is 
cheap.  There  is  no  ceasonagainat  the  education  of  every  mind^^-^he 
training  of  every  good,^  harmonioua  faculty  in  Our  Village-    Our 
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joimg  ladiea:  might  iaauah  the-  diEdven.  o£  tiie  poor  to  read,  to  8eiv» 
and  to.  sing  aame  cfasenM  melodieflu  One  young  max  wltO"  iuTO 
SMeiv^d  someiilimg  like  ao.-  edneatibn  might  hel|i  their  hretfaaeiiciidio 
hai99  roceifreik  mine.  Even*  our  tailor  might  ho  tni^^rto-  ^of 
^  6>A  Ncmnia^^  iii>  proper  time ;.  and  the  ahflmnfther  might,  atblaaty 
brings  hiebreidYi»  elbabiieti  toi  somethmg  like  a  tmio;  Qur  squire 
aright*  auperintend  the  healdifiil  E^rts  of  our  jouag  mea;:  our 
sector  m^^  find  heneri^eBt  oecnpation  to  disp^  th&  six  daifa^ 
mtmd  o£  enorj  week^  aaid,  in  a  word,  OurViliage  mi^t.he  made, 
iriAhoutiaumirafile,  something  mone  like!  tiuHt  '^Aabuni"  of  nhish 
good^heastedL  Gkldamitii  tmng.  Whif  noi^'  Here  i».  a  quastioa 
that  mast  be  anaivercd.  "For.  emer^r  £ekct  there  is  a  reason:  aara»» 
'wbtsm*  Qim  Viilagj^  ia^  without  a*  doubts  a  sad  didl  plaoe  ;:  and 
tiiough  Qowaral  causes  eoatoibiite  to  make  iia  caaditien  vHbttI  it  ia» 
vabettora  there  ia  one  principal  caase^  wiidiout  whioh  thft  Qih«ra 
wmdd  not  hm  effiectaaL  Where  shall  we  find  this  omse  ?  We 
knee?  said  iinis  not  in  natore>;  tiiea'itmu8t.he  in  the  minds  of  ih» 
peeple :.  i&»j  ate  nok  pfofoiied  ism  &  soeioli  refiumarionk  But  tfaia 
ia  tP(^  mgna  an  ansirQir:  we>  most  seek:  further.  There}  ist  one 
cOmmon.prittOBpie  ef  agreement  in  the}mind8:of  all  Ijie  baiyog^nDSSi 
of  <'  Oar  Vdihige"-^1^  zeotor,  the  8<|nire^  «id  tiie  lairjer;.  Ifeis 
tbe^netfion;  iriiish  tharf  entertain  of  reUg^ion  as  a  meoet^  affiur  of 
asmib  to;  soma  deotrinsa  and  gomg^  to^  ehureh.  Bone  »-' tha  esnar 
iriDQiiipaBaLyae8.aii  hopes  o£  aaotal  inpnnwoient;.  Ail  great  and 
good  movementa  spaing  from  religion  r  biita.£al9e^naasnr'aatio]ft 
•£  sdl^att:  ia  the  moat  sariouairibalHnietioB  ia  the  mwp  ofi  an^  beneoro* 
lent  design)^  Bear  wtteess  to^ this-  &ctr-4enao£  thoaiaanda:  e£.  prang^ 
shiEPas  isr  minee  and  nuiiiu£»etoriea  kopt  in  the  &9I  ghiem  oi'  tka 
saoat  hopelesfi  igooranoe^  heoauae  ourpresentiTieieB  o£  ife%fbf»  (I) 
ifiH  notaUow  us  toi  give  jam  the  pririleg^^  of  lHuiOBin.bc8iiffaJ  It 
ianefe  our  hnrinaaa  here,  to  meddbwkh^naligtea  deettmalrp;,  but 
m  plain  yraw  of  its  practtLeal  nateira  is)  wanted.  Pnairiiically^  aa  Ite 
New  Testament  teaches  us,  it  consists  in  ih»  development  of.  the 
good^tfae  hacnumioas  faculties  of  himian  nature.  We  can  only 
judge  by  fruits  ;  where  this  development  does  not  take  place,  the 
root  of  religion  is  not  to  be  found.  Now^  We  must  apply  this  rule 
to  our  rector.  We  have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  him  personally^ 
nor  to  call  in  question  any  of  his  doctrines  ;  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider him  as  a  social  agent,  and  to  suggest  to  him  a  part  of  hie 
duty,  of  which  he  has^  perhaps,  never  thought.  A  religioua 
teacher  must1>e  a  helping,  guiding  power  among  the  people  over 
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whom  he  is  placed.  All  things  that  are  good,  heantifal,  and  haippj 
in  iheir  inflnenees,  shoold  find  in  him  their  piomoter.  As  Uie 
florist  among  flowo^  so  flhoold  he  he  as  the  cidtiTator  of  national 
natures :  not  striving  to  tie  down  all  to  one  exact  pattem,  hut  help- 
ing all  in  the  derelopnient  of  thdr  host  instincts :  not  merely 
railing  against  weeds,  but  encooraging  and  helping  the  growth  of 
all  that  is  good  and  beautifbL  Now  this  is  a  Yiew  of  religious 
duty  which,  unhappily,  our  rector  noTcr  learned  at  Oxfcvd,  and, 
consequently,  he  has  never  taught  our  sqmre  that  there  is  any 
inconsistency  between  the  religion  of  a  ''  sound  churchman"  and 
a  total  neglect  of  all  rational  cultivation  of  the  people  who  dwell 
round  ''  the  Hall ;"  nor  has  he  ever  hinted  to  our  lawyer  that  the 
gospel  would  require  him,  instead  of  gathering  in  rents  from  the 
wretched  hovels  in  our  ''  back-lane,"  to  pull  down  these  dens  of 
discomf(»t  and  disease,  and  build  up  dwellings  suitable  for  human 
beings.  All  truths  of  this  nature  are  fast  asleep  in  "  Our  Vil- 
lage ;"  and  if  we  wait  for  our  rector  to  waken  them  and  put  them 
into  motion,  we  shall  never  see  a  glimpse  of  "  Our  Village  as  it 
ought  to  be."  The  plain  fact  must  be  spoken  (without  any  per- 
sonal ill-will) :  our  rector,  with  his  present  views  and  habits,  is  an 
inculms  upon  all  hopes  of  social  or  intellectual  improvement. 

Here  we  may  just  put  in  a  word  in  reply  to  a  charge  which  we 
have  heard  preferred  against  our  modem  philanthropic  literature— 
that  it  would  make  social  improvements  a  substitute  for  religion. 
This  is  not  true ;  but  we  would  measure  the  depth  of  religion  by 
the  extent  of  its  benevolent  operation  ;  we  would  conceive  of  it  as 
not  merely  a  shut-up  doctrine,  but  as  a  spirit,  with  life  and  love, 
raising  and  refining  all  life  and  practice.  We  propose  social 
improvements  as  instruments  to  be  swayed  by  such  a  spirit,  and, 
with  Tegard  to  that  form  of  religion  which  refuses  to  employ  them, 
we  say  it  may  be  very  comfortable  for  an  individual  who  is  satisfied 
with  it ;  but  it  is  not  the  religion  required  in  order  to  realise  even 
'*  Our  Villi^ge  as  it  ought  to  be." 

Joseph  Gostice. 
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This  is  a  comprehensive  category,  and  the  items  are  as  various 
as  the  contents  of  an  old  clothes  shop.  Everybody  in  the  world 
has  his  '*  things  of  importance  ;*'  but  he  finds  it  hard  to  persuade 
his  neighbours  that  they  are  not  trifles,  about  which  no  wise  man 
would  ever  trouble  himself.  And  yet,  from  the  everlasting  bustle 
that  goes  on,  one  might  fancy  that  nothing  was  ever  transacted 
on  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  but  things  of  importance  I 

Geographers  tell  us  that  the  heights  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
the  world  are  in  proportion  to  their  size,  not  more  than  the  inequa- 
lities on  the  rind  of  an  orange  ;  and  the  affairs  of  life  keep  the 
mountains  in  coimtenance  :  the  important  things  that  fill  the  whole 
field  of  vision  to-day  with  their  imposing  bulk,  dwindle  down  from 
the  colossal  to  the  merely  mortal,  when  to-day  becomes  yesterday, 
and  on  the  morrow  they  become  absolutely  invisible  to  the  strictest 
investigations  of  history  or  scandal. 

In  the  experience  of  every  man,  the  important  things  of  to-day 
are  degraded  into  the  trifles  of  to-morrow  ;  nearly  every  occurrence 
of  life  is  more  indebted  to  the  momentum  of  falling  from  the  pass- 
ing moment  than  for  any  specific  gravity  of  its  own.  If  it  did 
not  make  one  smile  it  might  well  make  one  laugh,  to  look  back  on 
all  the  things  of  importance  that  have  agitated  us  in  their  time. 
Where  are  they  now  ?  Their  joy  and  sorrow  have  perished  with 
them,  they  have  vanished  even  from  our  memory,  and  are  now  no 
more  to  us  than  the  scenes  of  a  well-written  novel  or  play  :  indeed^ 
we  come  to  regard  them  with  precisely  the  same  sort  of  feeling. 

It  is  the  same  with  our  wishes.  A  man  may  possibly  desire  no 
more  refined  vengeance  on  his  enemy,  than  to  grant  him  the  wish 
that  lay  nearest  his  heart  five  years  previously.  So  long  as  life 
remains,  men  will  put  forth  fresh  desires  every  day,  as  trees 
put  forth  fresh  leaves  every  spring  ;  but  the  same  destiny  is  laid 
on  each,  that  the  old  in  both  cases  must  fall  off  and  die ;  men  must 
moult  their  feelings  and  desires  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  very 
miserable  and  good  for  nothing  they  feel  at  such  seasons ;  but 
vitality  is  strong,  and  so  long  as  life  remains  men  must  go  on 
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wishing  and  hoping,  and  transacting  their  "  things  of  importance'* 
till  death  comes  to  place  them  under  other  conditions  of  heing  of 
which  we  know  nothing. — Perhaps  whilst  it  is  going  on,  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  eyes  of  all  concerned,  man,  woman,  or 
confidante,  is  a  love  affair — a  real  fit  of  desperation,  he  it  under- 
stood ;  not  the  tepid  sentiment  of  preference,  such  as  well-hrought- 
up  young  ladies  are  instructed  is  all  they  ought  to  indulge  in  if 
they  wish  to  continue  respectable.  Decidedly  there  is  nothing  in 
life  worthy  to  be  compared  to  a  strong  passion  that  calls  into 
activity  erery  faculty  of  body  and  soul :  it  is  like  the  bursting 
forth  of  a  Tolcano,  showing  all  the  strengtih  and  fire '  that  lay 
bidden  below  the  surface.  It  is  not  a  thing  that  can  last  long,  (the 
whole  woild  must  infallibly  go  to  the  deuce  if  it  did);  it  dies  away, 
leaving  at  first  the  appearance  of  desolate  barrenness,  but  after  a 
while  there  springs  up  a  richness  and  fertility  of  soul  that  was  not  so 
before.  By  those  very  individuals  the  passion  of  love  comes  to  b^ 
regarded  as  a  mere  dream,  or  as  a  milliner  once  phrased  a  dress  cap, 
♦*  a  charming  delusion,  with  beautiful  blue." — They  retain  of  their 
farmer  fires  only  a  comfortable  warmth  fit  for  domestic  purposes. 

If  it  were  possible  to  place  in  array  aU  the  men  and  women  on 
Whom  a  grande  passion  had  been  lavished — all  the  objects  Of  an 
unfortunate  attachment — the  amazement  of  eveiybodj  wotddbe 
extreme,  when  they  beheld  the  show  of  very  ordinaiy  mortals 
which  would  appear  to  their  disenchanted  view !  In  love,  it  is  an 
emphatic  truth,  •'  tiiat  nothing  ts,  but  all  things  seem,^^  When  the 
heat  of  passion  has  passed  away,  the  objects,  when  beheld  in  the 
eod  light  of  reflection,  genersdly  seem  greater  bores  than  the 
ATerage  run  of  the  sons  and  dau^ters  of  Adam.  Tew  who  have 
been  the  object  (^  passionate  love  ever  turn  into  fiteiling  friends. 
The  things  we  most  eagerly  grasp  at,  are  Hke  the  pebbles  in  a 
spaikling  brook ;  so  long  as  "^e  sun  shines  On  them,  and  they 
glitter  with  moisture,  they  look  to  be  very  precious  'things :  hut  in 
a  little  while  they  become  dry  and  dim ;  one  finds  them  good 
for  nothing  but  to  make  roads  irithal  to  tread  tmdcr  our  feet 
every  day. 

History  is  nothing  but  %  museum  for  the  fossil  remains  of 
things  tiiat  were  dP  importance  in  their  day  and  generaiion;  bitt 
we  eon  seldom  realise  ihe  tranquil  assraance  it  gives,  that  '^e 
most  important  of  important  things  win  petrify  intoinatters  of  fact, 
osSyiixtereBting  as  they  in  their  turn  are  types  of  similar  griefs 
or  interests  ^at  will  toudh  those  who  come  after  us  to  the^end  of 
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ttme':  for  no  emotion  of  either  joy  or  soirovr  is  a  prirste  property ; 
there  is  no  monopoly  in  nastare ;  we  are  all  one  family,  though,  to 
be  snre,  we  oocBsionally  meet  with  those  whom  we  do  not  feel  any 
pride  m  'claiming  for  relations.  H^ice  it  is  l^at  men  are  lihellously 
said,  <'to  hate  their  own  likeness  in  a  brother's  face" — 'bat  it 
is  no  such  i^^ng ;  it  is  not  the  likeness  ihey  object  to  but  the 
rery  little  justice  that  is  done  to  it.  Who  is  there  who  does  not 
from  his  'ioxA  protest  against  a  caricature,  or  eren  a  photograp^c 
portrait? — ^Nurses  tell  litfle  children  that  ''beattty  is  but  skin- 
deep-;*'  and  we  may  rest  assured  ihaA  the  importance  of  lite  most 
impuEtant  ^eple  in  the  wmid  is  of  oven  greater  tenuity — a  Teiy 
l^le  goes  a  great  way,  and  a  square  inch  of  ihe  reality  maybe 
beaten  out  to  an  extent  exceeding  that  of  gold-leaf.  The  people  and 
things  of  the  most  Angustan  ages  are  not  gold,— ^nly  gilded  with 
importance ;  the  staple  material  of  which  they  are  made  up  is 
the  same  in  aU  times.  People  hare  such  a  mania  for  fancying 
themselyes  und  th«ir  concems  exceptions  to  l^e  general  rule, 
whereas  lerery  man  is  an  arerage  specimen  brick,  of  ^dse  individiial 
Amount  of  real  importance  inrested  in  the  sons  of  men.  Tobevure, 
the  iidieritance  of  each  is  infinitesimal — ^but  what  of  that  f  Each 
man  has  lihe  gift  to  see  himself  wi1iimicrDsco|nc  eyes  which  magnify 
a  thousandfold.  HMs  is  a  wise  proyision  of  nature  ;  for  nobody 
would  haTe  the  heart  to  transact  his  own  affiurs  if  he  only  saw 
them  as  they  appear  to  other  people.  Ko  wonder,  then,  our  a&irs 
are  nunnanaged  when  we  turn  them  ove^  to  somebody  else  to  do 
for  us! 

,"  When  we  take  our  walk  abroad,"  and  see  all  the  labour  tiiat 
is  done  under  the  sun,  what  is  the  impression  that  it  makes  i^pon 
US  1  Wewend^  that  people  can  be  found  to  take  interest  in  such 
tiniigs,  «nd  we  criticise  immercifully  the  smallest  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  programme  and  the  performance  of  our  neighboxn*s. 

When  one  r<^ects  on  the  amount  of  labour  and  pains  that  hare 
been  expended  oi^  what  hove  erentually  proved  failures,  it  almost 
makes  one  tremble.  A  rery  tragical  history  might  be  written  on 
wnsncceBsftd  meny  if  the  world  could  be  made  to  feel  any  interest 
in  those  who  ft^H-;  and  yet  it  reqmres  an  amount  of  actual  talent 
^ren  to  achieve  a  failure. 

How  many  people  are  there  who  'trouble  their  lieads  abont  tjie 
Ihi  ofpcsients  that  are  regulariy  declared  ?  I^ot  one  in  a.  thousand. 
And  yet  if  we  vottld  Teafise  the  amount  txf  patience  and  labour, 
and  time  tmd  money,  and  hope  and  fror,  and -sickness  of  heart, 
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that  have  had  to  be  endured  before  a  single  item  in  tbat  liBt,<Oii^d 
be  produced,  one  would  be  apt  to  wonder  that  the  madhouses  ;J^e 
not  as  wide  as  Tophet ;  and  jet  nine-tenths  of  all  this  costly  labour 
has  been  in  vain,  and  comes  under  the  compendious  category  of 
"  inventions  that  did  not  answer.'*  ,  .         / 

But  still  these  things  are  hidden  from  our  eyes;  for  if  there  were 
no  man  to  undertake,  in  hope,  labour  that,  appears  profitless  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  the  world  would  soon  come  to  a  dead  stand-still. 

King  Solomon  was  wearied  for  want  of  some  business  of  his  own 
to  transact.  .  He  was  a  bystander  in  the  game  of  life,  for  he  had 
soon  played  himself  out  ;.and  that  accounts  for  the  terrible  sagacity 
with  which  he  discerns  the  worthlessness  of  all  that  is  done  under 
the  sun.  Such  a  keen  conviction  of  the  intrinsic  uselessness  of  all 
things  is  not  healthy  :  it  is  a  wisdom  not  intended  for  us. 

We  look  out  of  our  window  at  the  people  passing  along  the  streets, 
and  sit  idly  in  judgment  on  their  personal  appearance  and  geneafal 
aspect,  wiUiout  in  the  least  realising  that,  they  are,  each  and  all, 
cherished  and  respectable  totalities  to  their  individual  selves— that 
there  is  a  personality  in  their  very  defects  infinitely  touching  to 
the  owners  thereof. .  If  the  law  of  self-preservation  were  not  im.- 
planted  in  the  heart  of  each,  it  is  to  be  feared  very  few  of  us  would 
stand  much  chance  of  salvation  if  we,  got  into,  danger. 

Every  man  feels  as  if  he. were  the  sole  person  in  the  universe: 
,  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  have  only  a  real  existence  in  his  eyes 
so  far  as  they  help  or  hinder  him  in  his  own  path;  and  he  has 
merely  an  historical  belief  in  the  personality  of  the  men  and  wpmeti 
who  do  not  come  near  him  :  himself  and  his  own  sensations  are  -the 
only  points  he  realises. 

Take  the  most  insignificant  traveller  who  ever  set  foot  on  the 
^deck  of  a  steamer,  and  set  him  down  in  the  heart  of  all  the  Bussias : 
will  he  feel  of  less  importance  in  his  own  eyes  amongst  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  strange  beings  who  are  gabbling  their  uncouth 
dialects,  and  leading  their  lives  as  best  they  may,  than  he  did 
when  in  his  own  parlour,  his  feet  cased  in  their  worsted- work 
slippers,  his  cofiee-pot  steaming  up  its  fragrance,  his  muffin  over- 
flowmg  with  butter,  and  his  well-trained  wife  down  stairs  to  the 
moment  to  preside  over  the  breakfast,  and  anxiously  inquiring  what 
he  would  Hke  for  dinner  ?  No :  never  a  bit  of  it.  He  is  always 
the  same  man,  and  the  impression  people  and  things  make  upon 
him  is  the  only  idea  he  has  of  their  intrinsic  importance.  If  he 
write  a  book  about  what  he  has  seen,  he  will  appear  therein  as  the 
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eentrey  whilst  the  rest  of  the  world  passes  like  a  panorama  before 


A  man's  sentiment  for  himself  never  fails. 

One  sometimes  wonders  that  the  world  does  not  get  out  of  patience 
with  the  folly  and  stupidity  daily  transacted  upon  it ;  and  so,  no 
douht,  it  would  (for  the  world  is  not  altogether  peopled  by  fools), 
but  every  man  is  patient  and  long-suffering  towards  his  own  share 
of  folly.  The  virtue  of  mankind  in  that  respect  is  certainly 
exemplary. 

Everybody  is,  however,  of  importance  for  at  least  one  period  of 
their  lives  ;  and  that  is  whilst  they  are  Babies.  It  makes  one 
half  sorry  that  people  should  grow  up  into  hardened  men  and 
women. 

The  man  who  was  hanged  the  other  day  was  once  ''  the  finest 
baby  that  ever  was  bom  ;"  and  it  would  be  possible  to  trace  back 
Ms  career,  step  by  step,  and  as  the  weight  of  every  day,  "  that 
Imyaght  its  own  evil  with  it,"  was  cleared  away,  we  should  come 
at  last  to  the  human  nature  that  lay  beneath  the  human'  heart  that 
called  our  own  brother. 

The  most  insignificant  people — people  for  whom  their  neigh- 
bours feel  profound  contempt — have  a  soothing  belief  in  a  special 
providence,  retained  expressly  to  attend  to  their  peculiar  egotisms ; 
it  is  lucky  this  source  of  comfort  cannot  fail,  for  if  it  were  given 
to  a  man  to  see  how  very  little  his  best  friend  identifies  himsdf 
with  his  interests,  he  would  never  have  the  heart  to  live  out  half 
his  days — ^it  would  be  an  unadulterated  tnith  too  much  ''  above 
proof"  for  mortal  senses  to  bear. 

Nature  is  very  good  to  all  her  children,  for  as  half  the  hardships 
of  the  world  are  imaginary,  she  fences  men  round  with  an  armour 
of  hopes  and  delusions  to  keep  them  from  being  hurt,  or,  at  least, 
to  soften  the  pain.  It  behoves,  then,  every  man  to  deal  gently  by 
the  harmless  vanities  of  his  neighbour,  seeing  that  he  also  is 
encompassed  about  with  the  same.  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  we 
can  perceive,  amongst  the  affairs  of  men,  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  of  any  intrinsic  moment  to  the  well-being  of  the  universe  ; 
nothing  that  will  materially  influence  its  course.  Let  the  world  lay 
that  to  heart  and  grow  modest !  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can 
be  considered  a  trifle  that  brings  either  joy  or  sorrow  to  the 
meanest  individual ;  therefore,  it  would  be  well  if  each  one  of  us, 
instead  of  thinking  great  things  of  ourselves,  would  be  more 
tolerant  and  kindly-affectioned  to  each  other.      We  are  all  more 
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nearly  equal  ihan,  we  may  be.  inclined  to  tliinlu  K  wa  w<e£e  ta'dfr- 
as  the  apostle  recommended  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  woiM 
would  not  be  the  least  bit  nearer  the  pit;  of  destmctioiL  thaa  iti  is 
now  that  the  people  in  it  are  each  hwes.  in  their  own.  esteem  ; 
nay,  it  is  possible  that  things  might  worLmaco^  sn^oothly^.  and  that 
there  would  oecur  fewer  of  *<  those  cataracts  and  bredba.*'  which  ^. 
aa  it  is,.  Bometimes  threaten  to  thzow  the  **  timea.  out.  of  joint.*' 

G.  K  J. 


"UNDER  THE  GKEENWOOD  TREE/' 

Our  Host  has  spread  beneath  our  tread 

A  'broidered  velvet  woof ; 
Curtains  of  blue  peep  richly  thnnigh 

Our  fretted  palace-roof : 
Well-spent,  say  I,  in  forestry, 

Were  all  summer  days  like  this  ; 
Till  wood-lamps  shine  and  owl>watGhm«Q  csy 

Through  our  green  metropolis  ! 

Like  those  that  made  in  Arden  shade, 

Their  hapj^  court,  of  old. 
Let  us  *'  fleet  our  time  "  as  in  the  prime 

Of  the  innocent  age  of  gold : 
Each  made  wild  mayor  in  turn  as  'twere,. 

O'er  "  the  forest  burghers  "  here ; 
That  will  obey  our  gentle  sway. 

From  love  and  not  from  fear. 

For  we  will  not  take,  for  our  pleasure's  sake, 

The  life  of  bird  or  beast ; 
On  herb  and  fruit,  and  wholesome  root, 

In  guiltless  state  we  '11  feast. 
All  wearing  crowns,  that  bring  no  frowns,. — 

Leaf-woven  diadems ; 
And  the  jewels  earth  unmined  gives  forth, — 

Her  fragrant  surface-gems. 

0  wood  and  stream !  how  fair  a  dream — 

How  vain  a  dream  is  this  ! 
We  owe  our  life  to  thoughtful  strife. 

With  woe  and  wickedness  : 
Man  must  not  spare  to  spell  with  care,. 

And  work  out  God's  intent, — 
And  know !    Thou  wilt  be  chaiged  with  gntltf, 

Who  art  bu^  innocent 

W.  Aw 
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.  '^Ths  fact  lib"  and'No.  5,.  fading  lti&  diitgy^lookii^  doefniiig 
go^m^ovar  his  kiiet9»  and  reaeatinghiiiBaeU:  in  tiie  oaBe4iottKniMil 
eibow  cthair,  oppofiita  tiie  attom^,--*''  the  faol  is,  tibai  utthomb 
Ifittiag  you  into  my/  eavly  hbtoey,  I  cumok  so  well  aflttOHQt  for 
joj htfDg here.  I sfaallhoipever  be  as: brie£  aa  poBaHdo,.aiid  aa 
jmi  say  jou'  have  no  other  pasrHei  tomeeitiiia.eveiiiiigpit  will 
while  away  the  time  'tiUnine  o'^doek,''  aod  Mr;  Baltimore  Smith» 
liBOWQ.ixk  the  parianoe  of  the  prison  functiowiriBB  as^No.  5>.fronL 
the  situation  a(  the  apajrtaient  ho  oeeupied^  unbnrdeoed  hiimielf  aa 
fpllowa.: — 

''•I  first  saw  daylight  in  &  annlL  and.  diitgr  ofvurtt^n.  Little 
Barlow  Stnset,.  where  my  &tfaef  reeled.  &  oeUar».  and  my^methec 
todb.ia  waahing  and  lodgers.— •!  haire  no  reeolkation  of  the  stalie 
(mental  or  physiiral);  w&idi:  we.  distingoialk.  as;  ohildhood.  A» 
soon  as  I  ooidd  speak,.!  ran  on  eisaiida to  the  diandler's  shop, 
and  finding  diseomit  exaoted  of  my  miserable  little  body  fim  emry 
mistake  of  quantity  or  quality  in  the  ha*p'oEihe  and.  pennyworths 
for  wihieh  I  was  aeat^  I  found  my  mind  diaiigel  with  aS:  much 
care,  and  cunning*  afe  fiye  years  old,  aa^  a  woddly  man  biought 
up  under  different  circumstances  ia  conacious  of  at  fiffcy.  If 
arrested  by  a  g^me  atr'  Anck-fiirthingj  ok  led*  to^  leasts  on  the 
fresh  pea-ahells  swept  frontitibet  greeBgroeecVstaU  uito  the  street — 
while  I  watched  the.  one,  or  mnnohed  the  other;.  I  waa  busied  in. 
concocting  some  plausilde  story  to  aooount  for  or  excuse  my 
delay.  I  was  idways^  ia  fieiet,  what  my  father  (who.  followed  the 
profession  of  a  costermonger)  called  a  long-headed  fellow ;  and 
soon  discovered  the  necessity  of  aasisting  him  in  hia  efforts  to 
keep  ^t  and  the  rest  of  my  person  covered^ — a  work  of  some 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  increase  of  m«nb«rs,  and  competition  in 
his  trade.  Accordingly,  when  my  arms  found  raffioient  streugth 
to  lift'  a  measure  of  onions  or  a  bunch  of  greens,  I  ran  along  by 
the  side  of  my  fetther's  hand-truck,  and  between  the.  pauses  of  his 
stentorian  announe^ient  of   *  lilly  white  tuimtpt  / '  echoed  the 
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ciy  in  the  shrillest  tones  of  mj  little  whistle  voice.  All  would  not 
do  howerer.  I  was  shoeless,  hatless,  and  an  old  bodj-coat  in 
wMch  I  was  equipped, — ^the  skirts  of  which  descended  to  mj  heels, 
and  prerented  the  necessity  for  every  other  garment,  and  in 
which  I  trod  the.  earth  looking  like  an  overgrown  crow  in  a 
pantomime— was  moulting  piecemeal,  and  threatened  very  shortly 
to  make  a  full  disclosure  of  my  circumstances.  In  this  dilemma 
'  the  child '  evinced  itself  the  '  father  of  the  man,'  and  my  wits 
being  sharpened  by  short  commons  and  a  liorth-east  wind,  (it  was 
midwinter  and  the  sale  of  vegetables  very  slow,)  I  resorted  to. 
the  expedient  of  going  to  a  school  which  an  eccentric  old  lady 
had  started  in  opposition  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  on 
condition  that  the  children  should  wear  an  uniform,  and  be  called 
the  brown-coat-boys.  Her  plans  had  been  so  ccMnbattod,  that 
even  the  limited  number  of  coats  she  had  provided  were  not 
all  filled ;  and  having  washed  my  face  for  the  occasion,  and 
borrowed  a  suit  of  a  neighbour's  son,  that  no  suspicions  might 
be  awakened  as  to  my  real  object  in  desiring  to  be  enrolled, 
I  presented  myself  to  her,  unsupported  by  parents  or  friends, 
boldly  relying  on  my  native  ingenuity  for  prevailing  on  her  gene- 
rous nature.  I  had  not  miscalculated  my  powers  of  address,  and, 
penetrated  by  my  desire  to  pluck  the  tree  of  knowledge,  (in  the 
hope  of  its  lending  to  its  antediluvian  result,)  the  good  old  woman 
forthwith  placed  my  name  on  her  list  of  proteges,  and  I  foimd 
myself  master  of  a  muffin-cap,  corduroy  trousers,  a  brown-coat, 
with  a  paucity  of  skirt,  and  two  shirts  with  an  amplitude  of 
collar ;  besides  warm  stockings,  and  a  substantial  pair  of  high- 
lows.  '  What  a  fit-out  for  a  boy  who,  as  I  before  said,  had  never 
known  the  comfort  of  a  whole  suit !  But  in  this  transaction  I  had 
reckoned  without  mine  host,  and  having  attended  school  during 
the  slack  season  in  my  father's  line,  I  bolted  as  soon  as  business 
grew  better,  hoping,  by  giving  a  confirmed  character  to  my  upper 
garment — ^which  now  vacillated  between  a  Prussian  jacket  and  a 
coatee,  in  fact,  by  cutting  off  the  suspicion  of  a  skirt — the  bud- 
ding tail  attach^  to  it,  to  deceive  the  familiar  eye  of  beadles 
and  policemen  ;  but,  alas  !  though  I  kept  out  of  the  way  for 
some  time,  taking  up  my  residence  at  an  old  chum's  in  Somers'- 
town,  and  meeting  my  father  half-way  from  home,  I  was  at  last 
laid  hold  of  by  that  extremity  of  my  outward  habiliment,  where 
the  amputation  had  taken  place,  and  compelled  to  accompany  No. 
6  0  division  '  unwillingly  to  school.'    But  once  more  my  powers  of 
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ihvehlxon  befriendod  me 'with  Mrs.  Mary  Baxter  Brown,  and  I 
drew  BO  pathetic  a  description  of  the  haid  usage  that  had  obliged 
me  to  abaiidon  school  to  take  up  again  my  ancestral  barrow,  that 
the  poor  old  lady  pardoned,  with  moist  eyes,  my  abduction  of  the 
brown  coat  and  cord  braccsB  ;  which,  partly  from  sympathy,  partly 
because  their  state  of  filth  and  mutilation  rendered  them  useless  to 
any  future  pupil,  I  was,  to  my  great  bodily  delight;  allowed  to 
retain.  The  chagrin  of  the  schoolmaster  and  policeman  were  per- 
fect— the  one  meditating  personal  reprisals  for  the  wholesome 
example  of  his  scholars,  the  other  anticipating  nothing  less  than  that 
'  a  charge  of  robbery  would  be  preferred  against  me.  My  patroness, 
however,  who  appeared  to  think  it  something  yery  terrible,  desired 
me  to  consider  myself  dismissed  the  school  with  ignominy,  which 
was  about  as  good  as  telling  one  to  consider  himseLT  horse-whipped 
•who  doesn't  eren  feel  the  lash.  I  was  about  to  boast  that  I  had 
previously  dismissed  myself ;  but  not  feeling  the  remainder  of  my 
coat  and  other  vestments  secured  till  I  was  out  of  hearing  of  the 
precious  junto,  I  made  off,  leaving  the  brown-coats  and  their  col- 
leagues non-suited.  After  this  I  felt  the  necessity  of  being  cau- 
tious,— for  the  police  never  forgive  you  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  disappoint  them  ;  and  having  learned  sufficient  at  school 
to  teach  me  that  a  long  head  is  just  as  useful  as  a  long  arm  for 
all  the  purposes  of  acquisition,  and  much  safer,  I  resolved  not  to 
lose  anything  that  I  had  learned  ;  for  this  purpose,  I  daily  sub- 
tracted a  few  pence  from  the  prpceeds  of  the  vegetables  I  was 
entrusted  to  sell,  and  kept  up  my  writing  and  arithmetic.  I  k^iow 
not  whether  this  system  materially  interfered  with  my  father's 
'  profit ;  but  his  stock  degenerated  each  week,  till  at  last  His  cus- 
tomers deserted  him.  About  this  time,  too,  my  mother,  who  for  a 
long  period  had  lived  on  little  else  but  *  cream  of  the  valley,'  died  of 
imbibition  ;  leaving  us,  in  what  Walker  pronounces  a  familiar 
phrase  for  being  in  difficulty— literally,  the  suds.  '  In  these  troubles 
we  resorted  to  a  mode  of  raising  subsidies,  now,  not  only  popular 
but  prevalent  amongst  the  lower  classes — we  raffled  away,  piece- 
meal, whatever  remained  of  any  perceivable  value,  from  the  old 
Dutch  clock  that  through  my  mother's  time  (when  not  enjoying  a 
recess  at  the  pawnbroker's)  had  ticked  on  as  ceaseless  as  die  good 
woman's  tongue,  and  to  about  as  much  purpose — striking  every 
hour  but  the  right  one,  to  the  lop-eared  rabbits  my  father  so 
prided  himself  on,  and  had  bred  and  fed  with  a  View  to  prizes. 
The  method  is,  to  procure  as  many  members  at  a  shilling  or 
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Bizpence  eadbi,  -as  idU  oaver  the  4U]ioiuit  at  wiiick  job  mtee  thib 
ariidie  in  queaiion.  ilniiiis  'last  instanoe  <Aighie^i  meKborS'Salah 
wnribad  sbpeBee  tea(^  (ibe  ^mwier  tto  ipmj  a^shiUing),  4md  all  ¥eing 
assemUed  in  aa^  £Either'B«eUac,4he  tlu'ov^iBg  b^gub-— an*dd  iblaok- 
ing4M)tlle  fWpmg  -tiie  ipuvpose  of  a  dioe^boi;.  In  this  >way .  be 
obtaiBedfnine  ^BbiUiag8  for  ibis  ilast  raUl)!^,  .a  veiy  differaoii  piiefe 
from'vvbat  a' dealer  •would  ^hare  given 'him  ;  but  as  it  proivd  <lMiit 
drj  amusement  ^  ihe  losers,  it  beottne  imperative  on  Mm  to 
qneiidi  Itbeir  thirst,  iu>  that  in  the  '«iid  the  eonsumption  '<of  beer 
tHUtsediso^wrioiis  an  abemtion  of  ^^  siafpeBoes,  tiuU  a^beadaohe 
fHMn'tbe  over-night  k  r^fdetien,  and  «n  ^ooipty  hatob,  was  all  that 
Tenuuned -in -evidence^ of ' the  raffle.  ^Haidog  bj  these  means 'qwJbd 
cleaved  ottt'oor  undergronnd  abode,  it  beoame  >neceflH»y  to^divest 
it  of  ofursebres  also ;  and  a  littie  aftdr  of  baok^rent  wiafring  it 
ineonvenient  ioe  my  £siber  te  inform  the 'landlord  of  bisintentiooy 
we  slipped  away  to  free  quarters  in  iGroedman's-ifields,  wlu^h  an 
acquainCanee  'of  any  lather's,  about  to  'make  tM>me  inveluntary 
researohes  in  Anslralia,  had  ji»t  yaoated* 

V  I 'shall  pass  over  the  many  lihifts  to  which  we  -were  jredueed 
to  support  i«cistence^-*our  life  in  Barlow-street  had  been  jnagni-' 
ficent  'Compared  with  that  which  foMowed  ;  for^  as  I  vemembar 
hearing  a  laddi^rm  aiEnagistrslte  who  ashed  him  how<he  got  his 
living,--^^  we  chanced  it,'  and  a  very  >nnsatisfaotoryc^ieciilataonit 
proved.  Whenever  aibrtmiate  errand  tmade  me  master  of  a  few 
ipence,  I.tiumed-fniit  meiohant.;  and  stocking  a -basket  with  a  few 
ontnges  arappkB,  diagoised  the  poreriy  of  my  venture  hycying, 
'  Now,  who  '11  buy  the  last  twopenny  worth'  of  whatever  it  m%ht 
eontain-^a  Tuse  tbi^  sarely  ^iled  in  finding  me  a  *piirohaser 
aviongst  these  believefs  in  bargains  who  put  their  faith  in.fag- 
'ends  and  remnants.  I  •  soon  found  -that  •  ouslomers  never  think  ihs^ 
-can  have  toomuoh  for  their  money ;  and  that  in  :propeition  to  the 
-vender's  dultress,  they  ealcnlate  their«ohaiittes  of  profit.;  and  the 
hint  was  not  ilost  upon  me.  'My  eranges  grew  more  after  -they 
'  had  'left  Si.  'Bcii(^h's<lane  'than  they  'had 'ever 'done  in  sBevtngal 
or  St.  Michael -'s;;  >and  the  most  indifierent^ooking  fruit,  ^onee  it 
had  entered  my  rpremtses,  by  the  simple  tpraeess  ^ef  pricking  the 
rind,  ^and  immersing  it  in^warm  water,  oame  f  oith  in  the  most  .pie- 

'  *ng  eondition,ilarge,  juicy,  and  thin  tinned,  .pnt^i^  to  shame, 
"oportiotts  ^f  those  o&red  «by  other  iitineMOits  at  the  •same 
I  mssy  remark,  en  paSiorU,  ihsA  it»  ima  not  prudent  to 
£pequently  on  the  same  beat.     Somelknes  in  the  rsprii^ 
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mwniBgB  we  tradged  as  many  as  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  ffi  our 
iMdketB  ^wi^  early  primroees  from  the  sheltered  woods  and  lanes 
m  Essex,  and  vended  them  in  the  darksome  alleys  of  Shoreditch 
and  Bpitalfields,  a  penny  a  root,  to  poor  weaving  girls  with  £eu!es 
pdllid  as  the  flowers  ;  at  others,  we  hired  ourselves  to  Messrs. 
Aliraham  and  Son,  and  peramhulated  the  streets — 'volmnes  of 
himianity  'boand  in  boards  ;  at  others,  took  part  in  a  procession  of 
hand-'bills,  or  masqueraded  for  an  '  old-established  ironmongery 
mvehouse,'  as  tea*canisters  and  coffee-pots.     At  length  I  was 
fofrtonate  enough  to  gain  the  notice  of  an  old  gentleman,  whose 
korse  I  occasionally  held  when  visiting  his  fisetory  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  though,  God  knows,  little  description  -was  neces- 
aary  to  illustrate  my  condition  at  this  time,  I  did  not  prove  unjust 
to  my  talent  of  colouring  when  the  old  man's  inquiries  gave  me 
the  Oj^rtunity  of  exhibiting  it.     My  recital  ended  in  my  being 
mstaUed  to  an  humble  post  in  the  factor's  house,  from  which  I 
rose  to  fill  no  legitimate  situation,  but  to  monopolise  the  duties  df 
ktilf-a^dosen — valet,  clerk,  butler ;  in  a  word,  factotum  of  the 
eslabliHihment,  and  made  myself  so  useful  to  the  old  man  that 
nothing  was  dene  in  which  I  had  not  a  voice  ;  but,  instead  of  find- 
ing myself  loaded  with  benefits,  in  return,  for  voluntarily  loading 
myself  with  the  business  of  others — ^would  you  believe  it — ^he  old 
hunks,  at  his  death,  ihbugh  without  child  or  connexion,  cut  me  off 
with  meuming'and  a  fifty  poimd  note,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his 
property  to  hospitals,  and  a  few  hundreds  to  his  housekeeper.     I 
most  say,  his  ingratitude  greatly  shocked  me,  though  I  had  hap- 
pily taken  oare  of  myself ;  and  being  possessed  (as  I  need  not  tell 
jou)  of  a  rather  agreeable  person,  I  readily  conceived  a  plan  to 
make  the  housekeeper's  legacy  mine  also.     She  was  old  enough 
to  be  my  grandmother,  it  is  true,  and  the  victim  of  a  heart  disease 
which  ti^e  dootor  who  attended  my  master  informed  me  would  take 
heroff  upon  the  least  excitement ;  but  this  proved  no  discouragement 
to  *my  design ;  and  having  always  been  courteous  to  her,  (knowing 
she  possessed  some  interest  with  the  old  gentleman,)  my  attention 
to  her  -now  did  not  raise  any  disagreeable  suspicions  of  my  motives ; 
in  fftct,  she  proved  as  winable  as  a  girl  of  fifteen,  and  we  were 
married.     She  had  not,  however,   acted  as  disinterestedly  as  I 
fancied  she  would  have  done,  in  consideration  of  the  sacrifice  I 
made,  but  had  settled  more  than  half  of  a  vety  pretty  little  pro- 
perty on  herself,  with  even  the  right  of  willing  it  as  she  pleased  ; 
80  that  I  felt  an  Unpleasant  check  upon  my  conduct  to  her.     A 
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cHain,  tliough  it  be  made  of  gold,  is  galling  when  it  fettei^ua; 
and  the  many  opportunities  of  domestic  excitement  which  I  had 
pi)»jposed  to  myself,  seemed,  howeyer  natural,  unsafe  under  these 
circumstances';  so  I  became  a  pattern  of  conjugalism,  and  the 
result  was  that  my  revered  wife,  in  the  ardour  of  gratitude* 
made  a  will  in  my  favour,  and  within  a  week  afterwards  der 
mised  of  palpitation,  produced  by  running  down  Greenwich- 
hill  in  a  fit  of  fair-time  enthusiasm.  '  Peace,  to  her  ashes t' 
I  contracted  for  an  economical  hearse,  and  a  spot  in  SfAr 
fields ;  for,  poor  thing,  she  had  always  held  with  principles 
of  savingness  through  life,  and  I  had  respect  to  her  prejudices 
afterwards.  Meantime,  my  ambition  grew  with  my  fortune,  a^d 
I  began  turning  over  how  I  might  best  increase  it  with  the 
least  fear  of  loss,  and  most  profit  to  myself.  I  had  not  sufficient 
capital  to  go  into  a  large  way  of  business  ;  with  peddlil^ 
I  had  become  disgusted  ;  and  my  innate  knowledge  of  human 
nature  made  me  mistrustful  of  the  prudence  of  partnership. 
Besides,  I  had  other  notions.  I  had  grown  out  of  the  recollection 
of  all  the  Little  Barlow-street  people,  and  my  improved  dress,  and 
address,  had  made  so  radical  an  alteration  in  me,  that  I  might 
have  bought  oranges  of  my  old  compeers  in  Goodman's-field^* 
without  any  fear  of  recognition.  How  easy,  then,  to  cast  the 
slough  of  my  humble  origin,  and  come  forth  as  distinct  a  being  as 
the  bright-winged  insect  from  the  filthy  grub !  To  be  brief,  I  np 
sooner  planned  than  I  executed  ;  threw  myself  with  my  personal 
effects  into  a  cab  ;  drove  to  a  west-end  tailor's  ;  equipped  a  dress- 
ing case  at  Hendrie's  ;  took  a  quiet  lodging  in  Salisbury-street, 
and  had  a  name-plate  engraved  '  Baltimore  Smith,  Esq.,'  though 
hitherto  I  had  known  myself  and  been  known  simply  as  Hooky 
Snooks.  In  changing  my  cognomen,  or  in  any  other  part  of  my 
proceedings,  I  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  the  old  man 
a  party  concerned :  indeed,  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  months ; 
for  in  consequence  of  hard  times,  and  a  severe  accident,  he  had 
become  a  member  of  the  '  house  /'  and,  as  early  associations  are 
the  pleasantest  to  old  people,  and  almost  all  his  Barlow-court 
acquaintances  (with  the  exception  of  certain  patriots)  who,  like  the 
renowned  Barrington,  *  had  left  their  country  for  their  country's 
good, '  were  there  also,  I  did  not  disturb  him. 

**  I  did  not  yet,  however,  clearly  see  my  way  to  the  sort  of  specu- 
lation I  desired.  I  looked  about,  but  none  of  the  advertized 
humbugs  of  the  day,   that  promised  with  a  'small  outlay  and 
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prop^  attrition '  to  realise  a  foirtune  in  a  short  time,  were  to  my 
idi&d.  I  preferred  obtaining,  as  a  much  easier  and  expeditious 
Bieihod,  the  fortunes,  or  even  a  moiety  of  them,  that  other  men 
had  made;  and,  becoming  acquainted  with  two  or  three  similarij 
mtuated  and  congenial  spirits  with  myself,  we  soon  after  con- 
certed a  scheme  &at  seemed  admirably  adapted  to  work  out  our 
-views.  We  started  a  '  Loan  Society.'  You  stare,  as  if  there  was 
nothing  yery  ingenious  in  this  device  ;  and  in  truth  these  concerns 
hflTO  become  as  common  in  low  neighbourhoods,  of  late,  as  gin- 
paLices,  pawnbrokers,  or  the  public-houses  where  they  are  ordinarily 
held.  But  then,  sir,  it  is  in  the  working  of  them  that  the  art  con- 
sists. Our  prospectus  (though  my  own  production)  was,  I  must 
confess,  one  of  the  most  perfect  things  I  have  ever  met  with  'in 
the  shape  of  puffery ;  the  philanthropy  of  our  intentions  was 
beautiful !  A  company  of  Howards  could  not  have  expatiated  more 
feelingly  on  the  necessity  of  rescuing  the  struggling  tradesman 
from  impending  ruin,  or  have  drawn  a  more  delightM  picture  of  the 
benefit  we  meditated  to  the  needy  widow  or  the  distressed  artizan, 
by  the  advance  of  small  sums  to  be  returned  by  unfelt  instalments. 
But  pending  the  advertisement  of  this  address,  I  and  my  colleagues, 
whose  united  capital  did  not  in  reality  amount  to  more  than  400/., 
(we  had  made  it  appear  twice  that  sum  in  figures)  were  busily  on  the 
look-out  for  suitable  parties  to  furnish  the  means  of  commencing  our 
scheme  ; — sanguine  jormg^enta.  and  avaricious  old  ones,  possessing 
a  little  ready  money,  and  an  inordinate  desire  to  increase  it ;  men 
who  looked  at  no  other  consideration  than  the .  amoimt  of  profit, 
and  felt  no  scruples  of  the  good  faith  or  fair  dealings  of  a  concern 
that  promised  to  return  30  per  cent,  interest.  These  we  were  not 
long  in  finding,  and  began  business  by  discounting  bills  at  the 
above  premium.  Ten  per  cent,  we  were  to  share  half-yearly,  and, 
deducting  5  for  necessary  expenses,  a  bonus  ofl5  would  jpemain  ; 
but  this,  in  our  anticipative  wisdom,  it  was  determined  should 
only  be  divided  every  four  years. 

**  Here,  then,  was  our  money-making  machine  fairly  in  action, 
and  we  minted  something  considerable,  I  can  tell  you ;  for  besides 
bill-discounting,  we  had  more  applications  for  loans  than  we  had 
the  means  of  answering,  charging  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  for 
sums  under  10/.,  and  as  much  more  as  we  pleased  for  larger  ones 
— the  *  Albert  and  Victoria  Equitable  Loan  Society/  a  fine  name 
sir,  and  a  take-in  one  as  it  proved.  We  had  soon  no  end  of 
applications  from  gentlemen's  servants,  persons  holding  inferior 
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govemmoit  situaiioiiB,  or  appoinliiieiito  in  ike  Icmer  •oetirt»'0f 
law,  jmzkmfl' to  invest  "their  tavingB  in  bo  lissrative  and  flouni^ 
ing  a  eoncem;  and  with  a  landable  desire  to  benefit  our  i^mdm 
we  admitted  ^em.  In  ihe  meanwhile,  I  had  tnanaged  to  hme 
myself  appointed  manager,  while  my  thvee  jconfidants  figored, 
one  aa  treasurer,  the  others  as  trostees  ;  so  titot  we  had  the  ^h(de 
affair  in  our  own  hands,  besides  being  handscmiefy  paid  for  -lidldr> 
ing  office.  Positively,  when  I  think  of  the  unbusiHesB-like  mtm- 
dmt  of  these  men — ^their  fiunle  gullibility  and  blkd  oottfidenee, 
I  take  some  credit  to  myself  for  having  'assisted  in  teex^dn£r  'thoon 
a  gn»t  moral  l«»<m,  whieh,  in  spite  of  tkeir  .mtoral^enflBB, 
the  emptiness  of  their  poofcsts  will  for  sometime  remind 'them*  of « 
So  wdl«oondnoted  and  profitable  an  establiidmieiit,  managed 
by^Bueh  honest  and  respeetable  men,  caused  qake  -a  plethery  of 
trostingness  amongst  them,  and  these  eapient  sfaareholdeve  niacb 
aothing.of  agreeing  to  rule?  which  they  had  never  i^Bad,«nd  ej^gmu^ 
accounts  wkioh  the^  had  never  seen — relying  on  ihe  'oulfaoxitj 
of  the  auditor  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  conreetoeOT. 
Meanwhile  fe?e,  tiie  manager,  treasurer,  and  tmstees,  -withdrew 
our  original  investments,  sharing  the  poetical  -portion  'Of  'them 
with  great  exactitude,  and  taking  care  to  put  -fresh  stock  in  ^e 
book:;  which,  I  need  hardly  eay,  never  found  its 'way  i;o  tiiebank. 
ThiBrute,  however,  was  perfectly 'successful:  .it-encouraged<theold 
i^peculators,  and  decoyed  new :  while  'ficom  our  imaginary  cap^l 
we  continued  to  draw  solid  dividends,  adding  each  time4»  our 
traditional  stock.  In  this  way  things  ^ouridhed  for  nearly  i;hree 
years  ;  when,  ae  if  to  show  that  even  the  *  Equitable  Society  '  was 
not  exempt  .{rom  the  mutations  'theat  'characterise  all  human 
undertakings,  one  or  other  of  the  'shareholders,  roused  by  soose 
horrid  newspaper  report  or  other  alarmist,  b^an  to  make  •some 
pertinent,  or  rather  impertinent  inquiries  as  to  ^the  amount  of 
stock  in  the  bank — ^the  sum  paid  in  from  borrowers  every  week; 
— ^hinting,  that  though  he  had  seen  the  monthlyreport  he  had  not 
paid  particular  attention  to  it.  Of  course  he  was  fuFBiehed  witii  a 
satis&ctory  account ;  but  .the  man  had,  it  seemed,  suddenly  cut 
his  wisdom*teeth,  for  be  absolutely  made  'the  discovery  i^tnat 
the  weekly  receipts  did  not  correspond  with  the  amoimt  of 
capital.  How  I  wished  -that  I  was  possessed  of  the  eye^ 
pressure  power  the  heroes  ^of  modem  -novels  exhibit,  for  ^tiien 
I  would  have  'annihilated  him  with  a  loak.'  J^  it  was,  I  YuaA 
nothing   for   it  but  .to  .put  on   the   very  bkndeirt   expreesien, 
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mi  dxplabi  awaj  his  little  ansoancqsiiaDE.  '  He  l»d  been 
mi&Mrtiinttte  ia  makiDg  iiis  emmiiiAlioii  lat  a  very  dull  time 
-^•**«if  ke  waked  .tillithe  next  month,  a  number  ^of  bilk  wero 
doe,  and  be  would  find  tbe  .money  eome  in  :again ; '  and  so 
for  a  time  bis  qoabns  were 'quieted.  Wben,  bowenter,  a  few 
montbs  Jiad  «elapaed»  tiie  midtmst  -of  .the  man's  oharaeter 
bioke  4Hiit  again,  and  wbett  was  worse,  be  inocnlsted  :^  zest  witb 
his  twu^ioions.  In  vain  tbe  >adi:ent  of  the:  promised  bonus  pre- 
sented itself  (p^ii^peot^ely) ;  IheshareholdeKs  giew  olamorous  for 
timigtMe  possession,  iand  insisted  on  withdrawing  their  money — 
a-sebeme  quite  lat-'vaiianoe  witb  our  rules,  under  a  certain  length 
of /notice,  and  peoiibaily  awkward  at  any  time,  «as  half  the  stock 
«i£tant  on  th&  •Society's  books  liad  tno  other  ^nistence  than  a 
"figueaitiTe^ene.  In  this  dilemma.it  was  hopeless  to  finesse  ;  there- 
fore, duaing  the  tmonth  that  elapsed  between  ;the  form  of  giving 
notice,  audits  fruition  in  the  shape  of  returned  shares,  we,  the 
naanager»  treasurer,  and  trustees,  declared  the  'Equitable  Loan 
rSeci^ '  to  'be  d^imct ;  <and,  divesting  ourseH^es  of  all  (^ficial 
aoeountableness  connected  therowith,  retueed  mto  rthe  quietude  of 
.puiwate  life*  ^considerably  enriched  by  the  i^iationof  these  nn- 
oiHfsoionable  speoulators,  whose  rapacity  had  kkherto  pvevented 
thfim  horn,  discovering  that  'throughout  the  afiair  they  had  been 
.piBXtiotpating  in^illegalhiore,  and  that  the  percentage  charged  by 
tbe  '(Editable  &>ciety '  was  .considerably  over  that  wJuchis  re- 
cognised by  the  Act  cf  Parliament.  Finding  no  legal  redress  left 
to  -them,  they  liad  .the  modesty  to  propose  a  compromise  ;  an  in- 
vitation that  of  course  I  and  my  colleagues  declined  on  principle, 
;«B  invelviog  theeompeomiso  of  ourselves  both  in<cash  and  charao- 
>4er,  neither  xxf  which  we  >coald  afbrd.  After  this,  I  'tri^d  various 
prqjeets,  'but  with  little  success.  Those  horrid  ^E^uitables ! '  every- 
'^kese fbey had  spread  ^ename^of  Baltimmre  Smith;  and,  because 
I  ha^ened  to  have  managed  the  concern  for  them,  threw  the 
whole  responttibility'upimimy  shoulders,  and  in  every  public->houae 
they  entered,  and  throughout  their  clubs,  morbidly  attributed  its 
failare  to  me.  for  some  time,  therefore,  I  remained  in  improfit- 
able  seclusion,  <vainly  ladcing.my  ingenuity  for  a  scheme  of  com- 
Jnstable  maintenance  at  the  smallest  possible  outlay  of  personal 
trouble  and  ejq»ense.  At  length  I  conceived  the  notion  of  an 
agenoydffice,  and  had  even  prepared  a  number  of  the  most  eligible 
adv«;tisements  to  be  fairly  copied  on  showy  cards,  and  relieved  by 
>«^ciimson  show-board,  when  tilie  fellow  with  whom  I  was  in  treaty 
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•for  a  front  window  insolently  demanded  if  I  was  the  man  irh<y  hliSd 
lately  matKiged  the  Equitable  Loan  Society  ?  because,  if  so-^but 
I. did  not  wait  to  hear. the  remainder  of  his  ill-bred  jargon,  -but 
incontinently  broke  off  my  negotiation,  determinedto  have  noticing 
-more^to.do  with  him.     Foiled  in  my  (by  no  means  unpecedented) 
•device  of  supporting  myself  on  three-and-sixpenny  and  fire-shiUing 
subsidies  extracted  from  cooks,  clerks,  ladies'  maids,  companions^ 
gOYemesses,  &c.,  I  remembered  with  gratitude  a  means  that  had 
not  before  struck  me,  and  to  which  I  immediately  applied.     Pre^ 
vious  to  -the  closing  of  the  <  Equitable '  I  had,  by  an'  oversight 
consequent  to  the  confusion  of  the  establishment  at  the  time,  put 
paid  to  divers  of  the  bills  standing  in  the  Society's  books,  at  the 
same  time  transcribing  them  into  one  of  my  own,  without  this 
little  memorandum  attached  ;  and  in  my  present  exigencies  (for  I 
had  got  through  a  great  part  of  my  property  in  building  and  other 
specdations  which  I  could  no  longer  go  on  with)  I  determined  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  this  foriuitofis  arrangement.     So,  copying  Y>^ 
two  or  three  of  the  accounts,  I  dropped  in  upon  the  debtors,  and 
where  ten  pounds  were  due  I  desired  them  to  pay  me  eight ; 
where  eight,  six,  and  so  on,  giving  them  a  receipt  in  fidl,  besides 
relieving  them  from  the  expense  of  fines,  &c.,  consequent  on  not  hav- 
ing kept  their  instalments  regularly  paid.     In  this  way  I  contrived 
to  live  for  some  time  ;  but  the  *  Equitables '  having  got  hold  of  it, 
drove  me  from  this  resource  also,  and  hurried,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
crisis  of  my  disasters.    With  the  power  of  drawing  realities  from 
idealism,   had  departed  the  means  of  piiying  workmen,  or  of 
purchasing  materials  for  finishing  the  houses  I  had  in  hand  ;  be- 
sides being  heavily  in  arrears  with  the  architect,  who,  having  found 
out  how  matters  stood  with  me,  seized  upon  the  buildings  the  very 
day  I  had  succeeded  in  mortgaging  them,  with  the  intention  of 
taking  a  passage  by  the  Ghreat  Western,  and  trying  my  fortune  in 
the  New  World.  Instead  of  which, ' '  added  Mr.  Baltimore  Smith,  with 
a  dolorous  sinking-down  of  voice,  and  lengthy  expression  of  counten- 
ance, **  I  find  myself  an  inmate  of  this  objectionable  place,-^& 
German  professor  of  the  cornopean  for  my  chum,  and  but  small 
hopes  of  speedily  obtaining  my  certificate — ^time,  opportunity,  and 
health,  all  wasting — ^for  to  a  man  of  my  active  habits,  this  seden- 
tary life  is  dreadful ;  and  though,  to  be  sure,  I  have  the  option  of 
taking  exercise  in  the  yard,  there  is  no  knowing  who  one  might  meet 
there  ;  and  to  be  recognised  hereafter  as  a  Fleet  prisoner — faugh !  '* 
And  the  gentleman's  disgust  shivered  every  fold  of  his  well-worn 
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dressijD^-gowQ.  <'  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  prejudices.  Wliat  is 
it  to  me,  air,  that  the  nephew  of  my  Lord  Littlegood  is  my 
neighbour  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  honourable  lord  himself 
<m  the  other.  That  will  not  soften,  in  the  estimation  of  honest 
men,  the  ill  I'epute — ^the  felonious  sound — the  name  of  prison 
carries  with  it!  But  I  beg  pardon,"  he  continued,  insert- 
ing a  few  slender  sticks  into  the  dirtiest  of  grates,  beneath  the 
foulest  of  tin  coffee-pots,  ''  you  will  share  my  simple  beverage  ;  I 
find  the  lightest  diet  the  best  adapted  to  my  inactive  habits."  And, 
on  '  hospitable  cares  intent,'  Mr.  Baltimore  Smith  set  forth  two 
odd  cups,  and  a  pink  packet,  marked  'soluble  cocoa,'  from  a 
comer  cupboard,  and  was  about  to  ring  for  two  rolls  from  the 
kitchen,  when  all  unexpectedly  to  him,  the  sentence,  '  All  out ! 
All  out  r  sounded  through  the  gloomy  length  of  the  cofiee  gallery ; 
and  the  attorney,  who  had  offered  not  a  single  comment  on  the 
history  he  had  heard,  laid  his  hand  (as  in  duty  bound)  on  that  of 
his  client,  and  departed. 

C.  W. 


Y"  THREE  VOYCES. 


Y;  glasse  was  at  my  lippe, 

Clear  spyrit  sparklinge  was  ; 
I  was  about  to  sippe, 

When  a  voyce  came  from  y*  glasse — 
^^  And  would*st  thou  have  a  rosie  nose  7 
A  blotched  face  and  vacant  eye  % 
A  shaky  frame  that  feebly  goes  1 
A  form  and  feature  alle  awiy  ? 
A  body  rack'd  with  rheuiny  paine  ? 
A  burnt  up  stomach,  fever*d  braine  % 
A  muddie  mind  that  cannot  thinke  % 
Then  drinke— drinke^^rinke  !  " 

Thus  spoke  y*  voyce  and  iledde, 

Nor  any  more  did  say ; 
But  I  thought  on  what  it  saide,  ' 

And  threw  y*  glasse  awaye. 

Y*  pipe  was  in  my  moutlie, 
Y'  first  cloude  o'er  me  broke ; 

I  was  to  blow  another, 

When  a  voyce  came  from  y*  smoke  ! 
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Thon.  I  '11 8ni]&  if  L  iw  not.  smote ;, 
But.  a.  voyee  came  boim  y*  box^^. 
And  thus  these  voycea  spok»  :— - 

'^  And  wonM'ai  thoa  have  a  awixmnia  heddev. 

A  smokia  breath  and  blackened  tooftfae  ? 
And  would'at  thou  haire  thy  frfiahuajWifadey, 

And  wrinkle  up  thy  leafe  of  youthe  ?. 
Would'st  thou  have  thy  yoyce  to  lose  its  tone^ 
Thy  hesvanly  note,  a  ba^^ipe's  drone  ? 

If  tfaon-  voald^st  thy  health's  dunmds  eboke^ 

Then  anioke«~«nKofa0r--«iBote! 

The  pipes  of  thy  sweetrnnsiok  stuffy 

Then  8nu&— annfie-^Baiifn  1 " 

Thn9«  spoke^.  andi  fiadda-  tttey  boAbk. 

Giasaa,  pipe^boxe^  in  a  day», 
To  lose  them  waa^I  loath. 

Yet  I  threw  them  alle  awaya^ 

0,  would  we  be  alle  health,  alle  lightnesse, 
Alle  youth,  alle  sweetnesse,  freshnesse^  brightnesse, 
Seeing  through  everything. 
With  mindes  like  y*  crystal  springe  ! 
0,  would  we  be  just  right  enough  ! 
Not  drinke — ^not  smoko    not  snufiPe  ; 

Then  would,  our  forward  course 
To.^*  ripht  be  as  naturall 

As  it  18  withouten  force, 
For  stones  downwarde  td  lalle. 


R.  L. 


THE  EBEIGION'  OF  I]Sn>USTRY. 

Thbre  is  a  religion  in  industry  that  if  mare  recognised  would 
sanctify  and  ennoble  the  working  classy,  and  exalt  labour,  as 
attractive,  honourable,  and  sacred.  An  old  prose  poet  writes 
truly  :  **  God  is  well  pleased  with  honest  works  ;  he  suffers  the 
labouring  man  who  ploughs  the  eai'th  to.  call  his  life  most  noble  : 
if  he  is  good  and  true  he  offem  continaal-  aaccifice  to  God,  and  is 
not  so  lustrous  in  his  dress  aa  in  his  heart." 

To  labour  is  to  pray.  Industry  is  cultus,  culture,  worship. 
Works  material  as  well  as  spiritual  axe  acceptable  to  the  common 
Father  and  Mother— God  and  Nature.     The  legislation  of  God 
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and  tiie  \«m&  of  !N«iii£e  we  oiwi  Bji  thmn  ane  the  induatriouB 
bfloefiiod..  Bjit*  l^em  are  the-  idh  coBdemned..  The  laws  of 
jSatuse  eveER  reward:  obedience  to.  Grod*8  legislatioB,  ever  pnasslL 
disflbedienee  to.  tlie  Divine  Lawgiver.  Do  notfaing  and  thou  ahad); 
mi,  lie.  etill  and  the  vulturaa  shall  haver  over  thee  as  ever  a, 
corpse.  But,  up  and  be  doing!  and  thy  shadow  shall  grow 
longy  Thai:  road  which  thou  treadest  shall  remember  thy  full 
stature.  That  silvery-leaved  larch  may  darken  thy  shadowy  shape 
for  a  while  ;  but  while  that  stayest  thou  shalt  go  on.  Each  step 
that  thou  takest  into  the  purple  evening  from  that  golden  noon 
shall  make  thy  shadow  grow  more  vast  mitil  black  night  comes. 

Prayer  is  not  confined  to  wordsi  The  true  liturgy  is  daily 
effort.  That  rubric  of  every-day  virtuous,  endeavours  is  the 
brightest  page  of  thy  miasaL  Pt'Oiia  and^  iaoBaax  that  buddy  vine 
aright  upon  the  sunning  wall^  audi  thou  aatestr  a>  prayer  for  grapes 
in  purple  clusters.  Thy  winflhvsts'  ftdl-  and  richly^  flavoured,  and 
thy  goblets  for  thee  and  for  thy  fn'ends,  bubbling  up  bright  red 
beads  to  the  brim,  shall  be  God's  answer  to  thy  rightly  prayed 
prayer.  Go  also,  into  that  garden  and.  dig.  Every  spadefull  that 
thou  diggest  shall  thus  pray : — 

<<  Oh,  Divine  Seedsman  1  Grant  by  this  eflbrt  that  the  seed 
which  may  be  here  may  flourish ;  that  it  may  swell  and  pulp  ; 
that  it  may  sprout  and  grow  ;  that  its  plumula  may  rise  upward, 
and  its  radicle  tend  downward ;  that  its  leaves^  may  open  to  day- 
light ;  that  it  may  bud  and  blossom,  and  that  it  may  seed  again, 
and  supply  all  thy  chilch^n  with  bread,  oh,  Common  Parent !" 

Such  is  the  true  and  beautifid  prayerfulness  of  industry.  They 
who  can  receive  thhr  can  understand  the  grand  affirmation  of 
those  old  monks  who  established  agriculture  throughout  Europe — 
Lahorare  est  orare.   **  To  labour  is  to  pray.  *' 

While  musing  on  the  religion  of  industry,  I  saw  a  vision  as  in 
the  sky.  There  seemed  first  one  reading  a  Bible,  and  one  came 
to  him  begging,  yet  he  raised  not  his  eyea  from  the  book  to  give 
to  him  that  begged.  And  I  heard  a  voice  exclaim,  **  The  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive." — *' Faith  without  works  is 
dead."  And  a  dull  leaden  doud  passed  over.  There  appeared 
again  in  the  sky  like  one  in  a  market-place  giving  to  a  beggar, 
while  many  looked  on.  .  And  I  heard  a  voice  exclaim,  "  Thou 
thief,  thou  art  giving  that  which  is  not  thine,  but  which  thou  hast 
stolen  from  that  beggar.  Justice  before  charity  ! ''  And  a  light 
vaporous  cloud  flitted  past.  And  once  more  I  saw  in  the  sky  a 
company  as  of  one  family,  brothers  and  sisters,  working  together 
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in  a  garden  without  hedge  or  pale,  and  eating  together  of  the 
fmitfl  of  the  garden.  And  there  was  no  beggar,  nor  thief,  nor 
selfish  one.  And  I  heard  a  yoice  exclaimiDg,  **  This  is  the 
Paradise  of  works ;  these  are  my  beloved  in  wh(»n  I  am  well 
pleased."  And  the  sun  arose  and  shone  in  splendour  oTer  ail 
the  earth. 

GOODWYN  BaBNBBT. 


MARIANA  RESTORED. 


AoAiNST  the  marble  balustrade, 

The  peacock  dipped  his  purple  train  ; 
The  fountain  o*er  its  basin  made 

A  gentle  shower  of  cooling  rain ; 
Through  pleasant  bowers,  with  jasmine  starred. 

Blue  spaces  oped,  to  glance  and  wink ; 

And  here  and  there,  with  meny  chink. 
The  blithe  grasshopper  thrilled  the  sward. 

Each  day  the  chambers  of  the  hall. 
With  light  and  frequent  step  she  trod ; 

The  portraits  on  the  panelled  wall 
Seemed  greeting  her  with  j^endly  nod ; 

To  lick  her  hand,  as  she  pass'd  by, 
The  greyhounds  left  their  sunny  nook, 
And  not  a  thing  she  touched  but  took 

A  beauty  from  her  company. 

The  window,  where  at  eve  she  leaned. 

Lay  open  to  the  crimson  west. 
Where  hills  of  noble  outline  screened 

The  broad  sun  as  he  sunk  to  rest ; 
The  turrets  of  a  busy  town— 

The  tall  tops  of  a  forest  nidi — 

And  a  bounding  river  met  her  eye, 
When  from  her  window  she  look*d  down. 

Yet  sometimes  she  would  live,  in  sleep, 

The  whole  life  of  her  sorrows  o'er — 
Would  see  the  poplar's  shadow  creep 

Athwart  the  grange's  moonlit  floor  ; 
And  watch  the  mom,  with  sickening  light, 

Weigh'd  with  her  long  day's  store  of  grief ; 

And  wake — to  find  that  day  too  brief 
For  the  notation  of  delight ! 
Belfast.  M. 
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OONTilWUVO  THB  OPINIONS  AND  ▲DYBMTUIUBS  OF  JUNIPER  HKD6EH06,  CABHAII, 
'    XONDON ;    AND    WRITTKN     TO     HIS   BBLATIYBS  AND     AC^UAINTANCB,    lit 
VABI008  PAKTS  OP  ZHK  WOBUK 


LETTER  XXYII^-^To  Elihu  Bubutt^  Blacksmith^  of  Wobcbbtbr^ 

United  States  of  Ameiuca. 

» 

FiUEND  BuRRiTTf  —  Whether  it  was  one  of  jonr  Manchester 
firieiuby  or  whether,  indeed,  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  doye  from 
your  own  American  woods  that  dropt  one  of  your  Olvoe  Leaves  in 
my  cah, — I  won't  stop  to  consider.  It 's  enough  that  I  Ve  read 
the  Lecrf  again  and  again,  and  can't  help  thanidngyou  for.it. 
Can 't  help  admiring  how  that  you, .  '*  a  poor  man  not  worth  a 
dollar  in  the  world,"  as  you  say  of  yourself,  should  he  scattering 
thousands  and  thousands  of  these  heiding  Leaves  ahout  America — 
Leaves  in  their  meaning  and  intention  worth  all  the  laurels  that 
ever  grew  out  of  dead  men's  graves,  made  so  foul  and  rank  with 
dead  men's  hlood. 

Your  Leaf  fell  into  my  hands  just  after  I  'd  read  Mr.  Adams's 
speech  in  Congress,  where  he  stands  upon  the  Bihle  for  his  right 
to  Oregon,  and  would  cut  throats  according  to  his  notion  of 
Genesis  !  Foolish  old  gentleman  !  he  can't  hare  many  years' 
mortal  hreath  in  him,  and  therefore  it  is  sad  to  see  him  puffing 
and  puffing  to  hlow  the  embers  of  war  into  a  blaze  —  to  see  him, 
as  I  may  say,  ramming  down  murderous  bullets,  and  wadding 
muskets  with  leaves  from  the  Bible  !  But  there 's  a  sort  of 
religion  that  would  sharpen  the  sword  itself  on  the  stone  tables 
of  Moses. 

However,  this  is  an  old  trick.  There 's  a  good  many  of  these 
pious  lovers  of  gunpowder  who,  somehow  or  the  other,  will  insist 
upon  turning  up  the  regimental  uniform  with  pages  of  the  Bible 
and  Testament.  To  make  a  man  particularly  the  care  of  Heaven, 
they  think  it  only  necessary  to  dress  him  in  red  clothes,  put  a 
feather  in  his  cap,  ball-cartridge  in  his  cartoucbe-box,  and  a 
musket  in  his  hand.     And  these  folks — they  've  been  doing  it  in 

HO.  XYI. — ^YOL.  in.  B  B 
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the  House  of  Commons  only  a  week  or  two  ago— always  give  the 
glory  of  slaughter  to  **  His  Abm  that  gives  all  hattles  !  '*  And 
so,  according  to  these  people,  the  Army  of  Martyrs  should  he  an 
army  with  forty-two  pounders  and  a  rocket  hrigade.  Their 
Christianity  is  Christianity  humhly  fu*ing  upon  one  knee.  Their 
incense  for  the  altar  is  not  myrrh  and  fi:ankin€ense,  hut  char- 
coal and  saltpetre.  Our  Sir  Rohert  Harry  Inglis,  for  instance— r 
who  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons  speaks  for  pious  Oxford — ^he  was 
quite  delighted  that  the  Govemor-General  of  India  had  put  so 
much  religion  into  the  hulletin  that  puhlished  the  slaughter  of 
nine  thousand  Sikhs,  as  they  call  'em.  They  were  all  killed — 
aoeording  to  Sir  Rohert — ^not  hy  the  cold  iron  of  the  English 
infantry,  hut  hy  a  hearenly  host ;  the  hayonet,  in  truth,  did  not 
do  the  work ;  no,  it  was  liie  fiery  swords  of  the  angela^  and 
praises  were  to  h*  tung  to  tkcra  aceordiagly.  And  ^s  is  thil 
ChzMdanity  of  the  OojuUe  ;  though  I  eon  't  find  it  in  the  Heir 
Tettainent. 

And,  po(Hr  Mr.  Adaoas  makea  a  y^  lame  ease  out  of  Oenesis  t 
somehow  or  the  other  he  reads  his  Bible  upside  down ;  lor  he 
deolares — 

"  If  our  controyersy  rejecting  Oregon  had  heen  with  any  other  than 
a  Christian  nation,  /  could  not  gnwte  from  that  book  ;  if  we  were  in 
dispute  with  the  Chinese  about  the  territory  it  would  be  a  different 
question.  So  it  is  a  different  question  between  us  and  the  savages, 
who,  if  anybody,  have  now  the  rightful  occupation  of  the  country  ; 
bectnue  ikey  do  not  hdkwe  the  BOOK." 

And  because  Mr.  Adams  believes  ^'  The  Book  "  and  the  Red 
Man  does  not,  he  Mr.  A.  has  not  scrupled  to  countenanee  the 
wholesale  robbery  of  the  Red  Man's  lands.  Thus,  either  way — 
it  is  the  custom  with  some  very  devout  people — ^Mr.  Adams  makes 
profit  of  his  Bible !  And  thus  a  war  f<»-  Oregon  would  be  no 
other  than  a  Hdy  War — a  war  declared  upon  the  strength  oi 
sacred  texts.  Christians  would  blaze  away  at  one  another  on  tho 
authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  with  perhaps,  to  tickle  Mr.  Adams, 
'*  Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men  "  painted  on  American 
cannon. 

And  Mr.  Adams,  friend  Elihu,  will  go  to  his  Bible  to  settlo 
this  matter  of  disputed  land.  Now  the  first  dispute  of  the  sort 
mentioned  in  '*  The  Book"  was  arranged,  certainly  not  after  the 
fashion  of  Mr.  Adams :  for  here  *s  the  original ''  Oregon  question  " 
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<iiiq[>06ed  of  in  GteoBm  in  a  manner  quite  forgotten  by  the  Adami 
of  America  :-^  . 

^'  And  there  was  a  strife  between  the  herdsmen  of  Abram's  cattle 
and  the  herdsmen  of  Lot's  cattle,  and  the  Ganaanite  and  Perezadte 
dwelled  then  in  the  land, 

"  And  Abram  said  nnto  Lot,  Let  there  he  no  etri/e,  I  pray  thee, 
between  me  and  thee,  and  between  mj  herdsmen  and  thj  herdsmen,  ybr 
tffe  be  brethren : 

"  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  1  separate  thyself  I  pray  thee 
from  me :  if  l£oa  wilt  take  the  left  hand  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ; 
or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand  then  I  will  go  to  the  left." 

And  so,  Elihuy  Gunpowder  Adams  is  answered  out  of  his  own 
Genesis ! 

But  we  shall  have  no  fighting  for  Oregon.  Mr.  Adams's  speech 
is  like  one  of  the  wooden  cannon  mounted  for  cheapness  by  the 
Dutch  ;  it  looks  warlike  and  dangerovs,  but  sound  it,  and  there  'a 
no  true  ring  of  metal  in  it — ^it's  only  wood  thickly  painted. 
Besides,  your  Olive  Xeoves— copied  as  they  are  in  the  America^ 
papers,  which  as  you  say  "  enables  you  to  bring  the  principles  o£ 
peace  before  a  miUion  d  minds  every  week," — your  Olive  Leaver 
must  go  to  cool  the  glory  fever,  smacking  its  lips  for  blood. 

You  Ve  been  some  time  known  among  us  Britishers,  Elihu,  as 
the  '*  learned  blacksmith  ;"  but  your  Olite  Leaves  are  getting  for 
you  a  still  better  name*  It  *&  a  fine  thing,  a  glorious  thing,  no 
doubt,  to  get  at  the  heart  of  a  dozen  languages  and  more— as 
ihey  say  you  have  done — and  so  be  able  to  make,  I  may  say,  a 
speaking  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  so 
on  ;  but  it 's  nobler  work  to  have  made  yourself  **  the  head  of  the 
periodical  peace  publications  "  of  America,  and  so  to  preach  quiet 
and  goodness  to  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  that  otherwise,  like 
bull-dogs,  might  be  patted  on  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces. 

It 's  a  fine  thing  to  think  of  you,  Elihu  Burritt,  Blacksmith. 
To  see  you,  working  all  day — making  your  anvil  ring  again  with 
glorious  labour  (how  I  should  like  just  a  set  of  shoes  for  my  mare 
of  your  own  making),  to  see  you  forging  anything  but  swords  and 
bayonets, — and  then,  when  that  work  is  over,  to  think  of  you 
sitting  down,  with  your  iron  pen  in  your  hand,  working  away,  to 
weld  men's  hearts  together — to  make  the  chain  of  peace,  as  your 
own  Red  Men  say,  between  America  and  England, — and  to  ke^ 
it  brigkt  for  ever.  When  I  think  of  this  work  of  yours  I  'm  pretty 
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(Biire  that  your  true-hearted  couiitrjmftn  Longfellow:  mtidt  Haye  htid 
you  in  his  brain,  when  he  painted  the  picture  of  hU  blacksnalh* '  . 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing,—* 
-        *  Onward  through  life  he  goes  ; 

Each  morning  sees  some  tesk  begin,  .         > 

Each  evening  sees  it  close  t     ■  • 
Something,  attempted,  something  done^ 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
*  For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught  I 

Thus  at  Uie  flaming  forge  of  lire 

Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 
Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 

Each  burning  deed  and  thought ! 

I  especially  like  your  fancy  that  English  Plymouth  should  write 
to  Aiherican  Plymouth — Rochester  to  Rochester — Norwich  to 
Norwich,  and  so  on.  As  you  prettily  say,  **  it  would  be  more 
like  mothers  writing  to  their  daughters.'*  You  are  right  too,  that 
**  every  letter  thus  interchanged,  like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  will 
caity  across  the  ocean  a  silken  ligature  to  bind  two  kindred 
heart0,  and  through  them,  two  kindred  nations."  Depend  upon 
it,  the  thinking  masses — ^for  odd  as  it  might  seem  to  some 
Solomons  now  in  their  grave,  and  I  may  add,  odd  as  it  does  seem 
to  some  Solomons  fast  going  there, — the  masses  do  begin  to 
think — they  are  all  against  the  cruelty,  the  wicked  tom-foolery 
of  war.  I  Ve  just  been  reading  one  of  their  addresses  ;  I  think 
the  last.  Fine,  rousing  words  are  in  it,  I  can  teU  you  ;  words 
that  strike  upon  the  heart  better  than  fife  and  beaten  sheep's-skin. 
Just  to  ishow  you  that  we,  too,  have  our  pacific  blacksmiths — our 
iron^workers  who,  like  Elihu  Burritt,  think  it  far  better  to  make 
hoes  and  spades  than  pikes  and  bayonets,  I  copy  out  this  little 
paragraph,  addressed  as  it  is  to  Americans  : 

"  Working  men  of  America,  you  are,  or  should  be,  the  pioneers  of 
freedom  ;  such  was  the  mission  bequeathed  to  you  by  Washington  and 
his  great  brother  patriots.  That  mission  you  will  best  fulfil  by  per- 
fecting your  institutions — by  abolishing  the  slavery  of  white  and  bladb — 
[Ding  this  into  the  ears  of  your  countrymen,  Master  Burritt]  wages  and 
the  whip — ^by  driving  from  your  legislatures  the  landlords,  usurers, 
lawyers,  soldiers,  and  other  idlers  and  swindlers  ;  by  making  the  veri- 
table people/the  wealth-producers,  really  *  sovereign,.'  and  thus  esta- 
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bHdifng  a  real,  instead  of  a  nominal,  Republic.    War  vnH  not  aid,  but 
wiU:pcevent  you  accomplishing  these  reforms.** 

And  to  crown  all,  you  *11  have  to  sow  wheat  for  us,  instead  of 
making  gunpowder.  Already  you  have  sent  maize  into  the 
stomachs  of  the  Irish, — and  this  is  better,  isn't  it,  more  profitable 
too,  than  riddling  them  with  bullets  ? 

And  this  morning  I  read  in  one  of  the  papers  a  long  account  of 
ihe  pleasant  dishes  made  out  of  Indian  corn,  find  how  they  were 
mightily  relished  in  Scotland  ;  a  professor — ^whose  name  I  forget 
-haying  written  and  lectured  on  the  hest  way  of  dressing  the. 
grain.  More  pleasant  reading  this,  of  stomachs  comforted  and 
bellies  filled  by  American  grain — than  throats  cut  and  bodies 
slashed  by  American  steel.  Such  a  gazette  of  the  kitchen  is 
better  than  twenty  gazettes  of  the  War-office.  If  we  must  hare  a 
war,  let  it  be  the  new  war  of  prices* — the  buying  cheap  and  selling 
dear  ;  and  so  no  more  at  present  from  your  friend  and  admirer, 

Juniper  Hedgehog. 

*  The  great  principle  of  '<the  movement"  of  Free-trade,  ^  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market,"  is  of  somewhat  older  origin  than 
Jmiiper  Hedgehog  imagines.  Adam  Clarke  in  a  note  to  the  proverb  **  it  is 
naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer,"  says  <'  how  apt  are  men  to  decry  the 
goods  they  wish  to  purchase,  in  order  that  they  may  get  them  at  a  cheaper 
rate,"  and  tells  us  of  a  pleasant  story"  St.  Augustine  has  on  this  subject. 
A  certain  mountebank  published  in  the  full  theatre  that  at  the  next  enter- 
tainment he  would  show  to  every  man  present  what  was  in  his  heart.  The 
time  came,  and  the  concourse  was  immense.  All  waited,  with  death-like 
«lence,  to  hear  what  he  would  say  to  each.  He  stood  up,  and  in  a  single 
aaentence  redeemed  his  pledge. 

YiLi  vultis  emere,  et  card  vendebe. 

'<  You  all  wish  to  ^ut  cheap  and  sell  dear." 

He  was  applauded  ;  for  every  one  felt  it  to  be  a  description  of  his  own 
l»art,  and  was  satisfied  that  all  others  were  similar.  ^  In  quo  dicto  levissimi 
ftcenici  tamen  conscientios  invenerunt  sues." — Ds  Tbinitate,  lib.  xiii.  c.  3. 
Oper,  vol.  vii.  col.  930. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  we  are  not  furnishing  the  Protectionists 
with  a  text,  but  as  we  happen  to  have  so  many  to  spare  the  other  way,  they 
Are  exceedingly  welcome  to  it. 


*•      * 
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PxEBS  AMD  PiKTEMus.    A  NoveL    By  Mbs.  Gobb.    3    ▼oU.  Post    Stoj 

London :  H.  Colbum. 

It  may  be  thougM  by  strict  atilitarkms  that  in  a  magazine  like  ours, 
intenoedy  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  aid  in  the  development  of  all  those 
principles,  the  application  of  which  can  benefit  the  many,  that  too 
mnch  of  onr  limited  litenfry  space  is  given  to  the  notice  of  novels.  It 
is,  however,  not  without  a  motive,  coherent  with  the  design  of  the  maga- 
zine that  this  is  done.  Novels  have  many  recommendations.  As  a 
medium  for  conveying  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  modified  by 
particular  manners  and  circumstances,  they  are  of  real  service.  And 
whether  treating  of  remote  periods,  as  in  the  historical  class,  or  of 
distant  manners  and  customs,  in  what  may  be  termed  (for  want  of  a 
simpler  term),  the  ethnologicad^  or  geographical  kind,  or  as  a  means  of 
conveying  a  knowledge  of  the  morals,  sentiments,  and  principles  of 
one  class  to  another,  they  are  equally  valuable  as  mediums  of  in- 
formation. It  is  as  one  of  the  last  class  that  we  deem  Mrs.  6ore*s  writ- 
ings of  peculiar  interest  to  our  readers. 

This  authoress  has,  at  all  events,  one  quality  which  compensates  to 
a  certain  extent  for  the  want  of  many  others.    She  has  a  style.    AIL 
t}iat  she  writes  is  clear  and  readable,  and  has  that  indescribable,  unde- 
finable  power  which  induces  the  reader  to  proceed  :  arising,  no  doubt, . 
from  the  distinctness  of  hsr  own  perceptioas,  and  a  gieat  readiness  of 
intellect,  enabling  her  rapidly  to  furnish  the  means  of  expressiog  theoa. 
There  is  no  complexity  in  her  statements  ;  her  descriptions  are  never 
encumbered  with  tedious  details ;  nor  con&sed  by  the  introduction  of 
their  remote  relations.    This,  therefore,  gives  to  her  narrative  lightness, 
and  the  reader  proceeds  unconsciously  fcona  idea  to  idea,  and  from  image 
to  image.  Of  the  inteUectuai  quality  of  the  matter  thus  offierod  to  the  mimi  ' 
we  have  no  great  opinion.    Chuacter  in  its  concrete  state  she  has  no- 
power  of  delineating.    She  paints  a  quality  and  not  a  chavacter ;  but 
herein  she  is  but  little  inferiOT  to  many  writers  of  a  standard  celebrity. 
Congreve  and  Pope  did  no  more,  though  they  might  do  it  in  a  more 
potent  manner.     The   portrayal  of   real  character  belongs  to  much 
fewer  authors  than  is  supposed.     After  Shakespeare,  Addison  (in  a 
small  degree),  Fielding  (largely),    and  perhaps  Sir    Walter    Scott, 
we  shall  find  but  few   of  our  celebrated  dramatists   and  novelists 
who  do  more  than  pointedly  portray  a  characteristic,  either  embody- 
ing an  idea,  as  in  ^*  Pelham  ;*'  or  working  out  a  monomania,  as  in. 


Qodwm'8  ^  Manderille."  Mrs.  Austen's  admirers,  aad  Miss  ]£dge- 
woith's,  will  probably  indignantly  demand  for  them  an  exception.  Bnt, 
if  csrefolly  analysed,  they  will  at  the  best  be  fonnd  to  personify  by  Hie 
Welding  in  a  logical  mode  a  few  qualities  and  characteristics.  An  in- 
tiUectnal  Francatelli  might  really  produce  a  serviceable  manual  that 
would  develope  the  whole  art  of  character-cooking  in  as  methodical  a 
lAaaner  as  any  eulinaiy  process.  Mrs.  Gore  is  then  not  to  be  singled  out 
as  deficient  in  this  power  ;  but  it  must  be  said  she  avails  herself  of  the 
usual  formula  less  locically  than  some  of  her  contemporaries,  less 
skilfully  according  to  the  received  theory  of  human  nature,  as  derived 
ifttom  observation  or  mental  science.  In  '*  Peers  and  Parvenus*'  this  is 
particulariy  perceptible.  Resolving,  alter  her  fashion,  to  avail  herself 
of  the  prevailing  notion  of  the  time,  she  has  thought  fit  to  put  herself 
OB  the  side  of  the  low-bora  against  the  high.  We  are  sorry  to  see  this 
contagious  cant  spreading,  because  it  is  always  the  effect  of  cant  to 
destroy  the  principle  on  which  it  fixes.  The  cant  of  religion  brought 
on  infidelity ;  the  cant  of  patriotism  produces  reaction  in  favour  of 
arbitrary  rule ;  and  the  cant  of  sympathy  undoubtedly  will  produce 
leaction  on  the  »d«  of  brotaUty.  cLt  U  a  moral  vLh,  destroying 
for  the  time  of  its  course  idl  the  reticulation  of  principles. 
.  That  we  must  dass  Mrs.  Gore's  works  amongst  one  of  its  results  is 
proved  by  the  ignorance  displayed  of  the  true  principles  that  regulate 
the  rights  of  mental  superiority.  Her  hero,  the  child  of  the  poorest 
peasants,  is  placed  in  contrast  with  the  child  of  the  most  powerful 
aristocrats.  The  one  is  intended  to  embody  the  might  of  intellect,  and 
the  highest  nobility  of  the  heart — ^the  other  is  brutal  in  his  tastes,  and 
narrow  in  his  mind.  But  that  this  contrast  is  made,  not  because  ike 
troth  of  ihe  principles  is  appreciated,  but  because  it  is  effective,  is 
proved  fay  its  tieatm«it.  The  peasant  has  no  benefit  from  Mrs.  Gore's 
argument,  because  he  is  taken  out  of  his  class  by  the  assumed  superiority 
oi  his  intellect ;  and  ihere  is  net  e^en  any  just  advocacy  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  mind.  Jervis  Cleve  (the  peasant  hero)  achieves  nothing 
tbat  marks  his  superiority  to  the  convtentiosal  aristocracy  amongst 
wliom  he  is  placed ;  on  the  contrary,  he  only  ministers  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  more  cultivated  portion  of  those  socially  superior  to  him :  he 
in  no  way  vindicates  his  mental  position  by  ever  being  placed  in  a 
position  really  to  show  the  inferiority  of  the  casual  to  the  essential.  It 
18  only  by  the  poorest  and  most  inefficient  means  that  his  pretended 
superiority  is  portrayed ;  and  yeiy  ignorant  must  the  authoress  be  of 
the  portrayal  of  genius,  when  she  makes  it  consist  in  the  publi^ng  a 
learned  antiquarian  treatise  iii  a  philosophical  soiciety's  papers.  Tnis 
alone  would  prove  the  inadequacy  of  the  writer  to  the  great  impending 
question  between  the  artificial  aristocracy  of  custom  and  the  real  one 
of  natural  supriority. 

The  book  has  been  considered  in  some  quarters  as  having  a  derao- 
caratic  tendency,  and  it  is  evident  the  authoress  had  some  such  intention 
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negarding  it.^  *  It  is  doabt&il,  how«fVer,  whether  it  has  not  a  tesdeiitia^ 
lather  the  reverse.  -  Maintaining  the  privileges  of  hereditaiy  noodl^(l(«a. 
to  j^tronise  the  remarkable  human  productions,  whether  monstrosities 
of  intellect  or  body ;  and  thus  affording  the  innumerable  under-crx^  of 
aristocracy  an  opportunity  of  asserting  that  "  genius  is  always  patro^Sfsd 
by  its  superiors  when  properly  demonstrated." 

Taken  in  its  broadest  view,  it  must  have,  however,  an  unintenyonal 
democratic  effect.  And  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  ^'  the  fashi<Hi^ 
able  novels,"  it  bears  the  most  conclusive,  because  involuntary,  testi- 
mony to  the  utter  inefficiency  of  forms  to  fix  essentials,  and  proves  jthat 
no  creation  of  orders  and  distinctions  can  make  virtue,  or  genius,  or 
even  humane  manners  hereditary.  It  is  from  these  admirers  of  here- 
ditary aristocracy  that  ,we  should  call  testimony  to  their  innate 
meanness,  self-sufficiency,  and  intense  egotism  -  and  selfishness,  tthat 
diaracterise  those  calling  themselves  '^  the  higher  classes."  A  more 
brutal,  ill-mannered,  and  truly  vulgar  person  than  the  ultimate  Lord 
Hillingdon  is  made,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  and  indeed  than  miost 
of  the  characters  that  are  here  paraded  as  representatives  of  the  highest 
nobility.  The  best  are  imbecile  in  mind,  the  dupes  of  the  most  obvious 
empiricism,  and  the  worst  on  a  level  with  the  most  debased. churls. 
Surely  these  novels,  if  intending  to  befriend  a  depreciated  aristocri^cy, 
must  call  forth  frequently  from  them  the  trite  proverb—"  Save  me 
from  my  friends."  .    . 

Though  deficient  in  the  best  qualities  of  this  kind  of  literature,  there 
are  delineations  and  observations  that  prove  the  authoress's  capacity ; 
and  in  Lucy  Hecksworth,  a  woman  of  high  conventional  station,  but  of 
a  fine  and  delicate  spirit,  we  have  suggestions  of  one  of  those  truly 
feminine  and  noble  creatures  which  a  woman  perhaps  can  alone  give  an 
idea  of,  in  the  depth  of  its  deep  passion  and  the  unselfish  purity  of  its 
affection.  It  is  but  a  suggestion  of  a  character,  but  still  it  vindicates 
the  authoress's  knowledge  of  her  sex,  and  her  sympathy  with  its  pro- 
foundest  and  purest  feehngs.  It  is  one  genuine  touch  of  goodness  like 
this  that  redeems  a  mass  of  meanness,  frivolity,  and  imbecility,  which, 
too  often  characterise  the  modem  Pandora,. 


Report  of  an  Educational  Toub  in  Gebmant,  and  Parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  being  part  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
Horace  Mann,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mass.  U.S., 
1844.  With  Preface  and  Notes  by  W.  B.  Hodgson,  Principal  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution,  Liverpool  Fcp.  8vo.  London  :  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, &  Co. 

However  we  may  differ  with  the  Americans  on  some  political  points, 
there  is  an  earnest  sympathy  between  the  people  of  each  country  as  to 
the  progression  and  improvement  of  the  grand  body  of  the  people.     In 
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tElt  point  of  view  we  are  still  one  natien,  tHongh  divided  into  two* 
societies.  The  present  little  work  is  an  admirable  proof  of  this  feeling, 
dwmdingy  as  it  does,  in  information  of  the  most  essential  kind. 
It  is  well  deserving  of  attention  from  all  persons  interested  in  public 
affairs,  and  indispensable  to  those  engaged  in  education.  Some  idea  of 
the  method  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  may  be  formed  by  the  fol«. 
lomig: — 

^  In  the  course  of  this  tonr  I  have  seen  many  things  to  deplore,  and  many 
to  itdmire ;  I  have  visited  countries  where  there  is  no  national  system  of 
education  at  all,  and  countries  where  the  minutest  details  of  the  schools  are 
regulated  by  law.  I  have  seen  schools  in  which  each  word  and  process,  in 
many  lessons,  was  almost  overloaded  with  explanation  and  commentary  ; 
and'many  schools  in  which  400  or  500 .  children  were  obliged  to  commit  to 
memory,  in  the  Latin  language,  the  entire  book  of  Psalms  and  other  parts: of 
the<7Bible, — ^neither  teachers  nor  children  understanding  a  word  of  the  lan- 
guage whidi  they  were  prating.  I  have  seen  countries,  in  whose  schoob  all 
forms  of  corporal  punishment  were  used  without  stint  or  measure ;  and  I 
have  visited  one  nation,  in  whose  excellent  and  well-ordered  schools,  scarcely 
»  blow  has  been  struck  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  On  reflection^ 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  strange,  i^  from  all  this  variety  of 
sysieml  and  of  no-system,  of  sound  instruction  and  of  babbling,  of  the  disci- 
jAine  of  violence  and  of  moral  means,  many  beneficial  hints,  for  our  warning  or 
oinr  imitation,  could  not  be  derived  ;  and  as  the  subject  comes  clearly  within 
the  range  of  my  duty,  <  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  respecting  schools,' 
I  venture  to  summit  to  the  Board  some  of  the  results  of  my  observations.'' 


Antonio  Perez  ano  Phiup  the  Second.  By  M.  Mignet,  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  &c.  Translated  with  the  approbation  of  the  Author, 
by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.,  &c.    Post  8vo.    London  :  lA>ngman  &  Co. 

The  French  authors  leaving  the  rhetorical  diffaseness  that  so  long 
characterised  them,  have  latterly  produced  works  uniting  so  admirably 
t3ie  historical  and  the  dramatical  that  they  have  become  the  models  of 
modem  historians.  M..  Thierry  tells  ns  that  this  style  owes  its  origin 
to  Scott's  Historical  Romance,  and  that  the  perusal  of  Ivanhoe,  in  which 
there  was  so  much  truth  of  matter,  but  so  much  fEdsification  of  events. 
led  him  to  endeavour  to  impart  to  facts  the  same  force  that  the  novelist 
gave  to  fiction.  Monsieur  Mignet  is  a  soberer  writer  of  the  same  school : 
we  miss  the  energetic  painting  of  Thierry  or  Michelet,  but  we  have 
fltill  a  vivid  narrative  of  startling  events.  The  half-barbaric  time  is 
well  portrayed,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  throng  of 
high-spirited  barbarians,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  morals  and  manners 
far  removed  from  our  own. 

Bon  Antonio  Perez  had  a  life  of  extraordinary  adventure  even  in  hig 
extraordinary  age,  when  life  was  held  by  the  gravest  civilians  at  about 


the  same  vUiie  as  a  Brnfem  military  hero  would  estimate  iL   H«  MWd* 
in  snilge  ctf  great  action  audi  little  reflection,  that  is  for  the  multitwis ; 
aad  one  of  which  it  would  be  erroaeoos  to  judge  by  our  own  standafld 
either  as  reganls  morals  or  manners.    Politics  were  conducted  bf  the 
jnost  sabile  intngaes  ;  deoeption  had  been  reduced  to  a  sdrettce,  and ' 
waft  saBctioned  as  a  proof  of  intellectaal  power.    The  forms  and  modea ' 
of  the  middle  ages  still  survived.     The  struggle  between  the-  superiar  i 
smd  the  inferior  chieftain  had  not  been  decided.    Force  was  often  caHfld 
into  the  aid  of  craft ;  aad  the  life  that  the  execationer  could  not  reach, . 
although  it  was  esteemed  his  due,  was  taken  by  the  assassin.    Thi& 
last  epithety  so  hateful  to  modem  ears,  was  by  no  means  so  in  the  dava- 
pf  Antcmio ;  and  therefore  the  marder,  as  we  name  it  justly,  that  he 
procured  for  his  master  on  Escovedo  was  by  no  means  the  atrodom 
crime  that  we  should  now  regaid  it.    His  elevation  to  power,  haft 
struggle  with  his  absolute  master,  his  flight  and  adventures,  aifit 
intrigues  with  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  are  all  very-gr^hically  and  failiifdlly 
told,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  time,  it  is  as  instructive  and  interesting 
as  the  '^  Chronicles  of  Jocelyn  de  Brakelond  ;**  we  gather  from  fragments. 
Or  rather  specimens  like  these  truer  notions  of  me  actual  condition  of 
the  period,  than  is  possible  from  any  merely  political  or  philosopidc 
histories.    The  one  presents  facts  in  a  true  view  to  the  observatton 
and  the  feelings,  and  the  other  an  intellectual  deduction  from,  the 
secrnence  of  cause  and  eSed,    One  sudi  narrative  as  either  of  theaa 
will  do  more  to  dispel  the  infatuated  nonsense  of  those  who  woold 
revive  the  forms  of  the  middle  ages  than  any  argumentative  refutation. 
Such  contributions  to  history  as  "  Antonio  Perez  and  Philip  the 
Second  "  are  especially  valuable  to  those  who  wish  to  form  their  own 
notions  as  to  former  times  and  former  social  proceedings. 


OvBR  Popui4iiTOir  ANP  IIS  Remedt  ;  (ht.  Ill  Inquiry  into  ibe  Extent  a&d 
Causes  of  the  Distress  prevailing  among  the  Labomring  Classes  of  the 
British  Islands  and  into  we  Means  of  remedying  it  By  William  Thosus 
Thobnton.    Demy  Svo.    London  :  Longman  and  Co. 


Ths  title  of  this  book  is  not  fortunate,  for  it  seems  at  once  to 
the  matter  in  dispute,  and  to  declare  that  there  is  over-population  in 
t^  British  islands.  The  term  *^  over-popnlation "  is,  however,  mach. 
more  lo^cally  applied  in  the  body  of  the  work,  a  very  searching  in- 
vestigation being  made  as  to  the  distribution,  occupation,  and  ooaaatian 
of  the  labouring  class,  not  only  as  regards  our  own  countiy,  but  a]a» 
as  relates  to  the  chief  European  kingdoms.  Blr.  Thornton  then  gives 
a  rapid  outline  of  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  England  since- 
the  Anjp;lo-Saxoti  period,  awarding  to  the  Norman-feudal  period  tlie 
merit  of  best  protecting  and  maintuning  the  agricultural  peasant    The» 


Ikbf  net  of  (his  period,'  (he  tetrific  raViigBS  of  pestilenee,  kkd  the  ssn^ 
insazrectioiis,  seem  all  powerfally  to  contradict  this  notion.  That 
tiM  Youbg  Enf^and  gentlemen,  so  rife  since  the  frodnction  of  ihe 
Waverley  novels,  and  so  elevated  with  false  notions  of  pageantiy  aoMl; 
fAetv,  shottid  make  this  assertion  is  not  surprising,  but  we  regret  to  see 
ft  Hneial  and  sensible  writer  like  Mr.  Thornton  falling  into  a  belief  of 
{fais  Burage.  The  narratives  of  contemporary  writers  give  ns  glimfises  of 
lieMU  of  debased  and  ferocious  churls,  that  show  human  nature  in  itv 
most  abhorrent  form. 

The  remedies  for  better  trimming  the  balance  regulating  the  de- 
mand and  snpply  of  labour  are  finally  considered ;  and  this  portion  of 
tiie  book  cont^ns  some  valuable  suggestions,  more  ea^eially  that  one 
itoommending  that,  as  an  inducement  to  the  recovery  of  the  waste 
lands  in  Ireland,  a  right  in  them  should  be  given  to  the  peasants  who 
ndeemed  them.  Irish  energy  only  requires  to  be  put  in  a  right 
direction;  and  it  will,  doubtless,  ultimately  redeem  the  nation  from  its 
wretched  condition :  and  it  appears  that  labour  thus  stimulated  and 
applied  would  redeem  land  which  the  mere  capitalist  cannot  make 
profitable. 

!  Mr.  Thornton  is  a  strong,  peiiiaps  it  may  be  said  a  vehement 
achrecate  for  free  trade,  believing  in  its  power  to  produce  effects  possibly 
beyond  its  reach.  He  also  advocates  the  small  fiarm  and  allotment 
systems ;  but  like  all  theorists,  is  more  eloquent  as  to  their  benefits 
taan  suggestive  as  to  the  means  of  their  being  brought  into  opera- 
tion. He  is  also  very  decisive  as  to  many  speculative  points  of 
political  economy,  but  we  cannot  say  equally  convincing,  The  book, 
however,  is  one  well  worth  studying,  and  should  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived as  a  useful  addition  to  the  literature  of  a  subject  of  all  others 
most  engrossing  and  important. 


Roscoe's  Lifb  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  Edited  by  his  Son, 
(including  the  copyright  portions.)  With  fine  Portraits.  Post  8vo.. 
London  :  H.  G.  Bohn. 

Schlegel's  Lbctcass  on  the  Philosophy  of  Histort,  translated  £rom  tbe^ 
Grennan,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  J.  B.  Robertson,  Esq.  Second 
Edition,  revised  ;  fine  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Post  8vo.  London :  H.  G. 
Bohn. 

Cheapness  has  reached  its  zero  point  in  these  two  volnnes  ;  for  the 
matter,  print,  and  binding  are  equal  to  that  of  the  usual  ^iiil  price.  It 
is  a  bold  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  publisher,  and  the  sale  of  thou- 
sands can  alone  remunerate  him.  Still,  doubtless,  the  thousands  wiU  be 
found,  especially  as  regards  Leo  the  Tenth — ^a  masteriy  work  that  has 
already  stood  the  test  of  time.   Mr.  Rosooe's  style  was  not  so  lucid  and 
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taking  as  might  be  desired;  but  his  diligence, Ills  knowledge,  and  hia 
sound  judgment  have  established  him  as  an  acknowledged  biographicsd 
historian*  A  standard  work  is  now  within  the  reach  of  the  httml)le8t 
«tudent« 

With  respect  to  ScUegel's  Philosophy  of  History,  we  cannot  tMntk 
the  selection  equally  judicious.  It  was  certainly  written  in  the  decline 
of  SchlegeFs  powers,  and  is  tinged  with  the  religious  enthusiasm  and 
nysticism  of  a  new  convert.  It  is  an  effort  to  reconcile  theology  and 
history  in  a  manner  in  which  the  preconceived  theological  idea  ig 
allowed  to  predominate.  It  was  impossible  for  a  man  so  profoundly- 
learned  as  Schlegel,  to  write  any  work  that  would  not  contain  muck 
that  was  important,  and  some  of  the  earlier  chapters  comprise  extensive 
and  just  views  of  the  subject,  and  the  work  is  one  which  must  demand 
the  attention  of  the  historical  student. 

Mr.  Bohn  has  a  series  of  these  kind  of  works,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  issued  is  extremely  advantageous  to  those  whose  pecu- 
niary means  are  not  commensurate  with  their  intellectual  riches.  It 
would  take  us  too  far  to  examine  by  what  process  it  is  that  improved 
editions  of  works  are  published  at  so  much  less  than  their  original 
price  ;  and  hoW  it  is  two-guinea  books  come  to  be  sold  for  three  and 
sixpence.  It  is  a  question  embracing  the  interest  of  authors,  publishers^ 
and  the  public,  more  than  may  at  a  glance  appear.  The  rights  of 
authors  form  the  foundation  of  the  theme,  and  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  some  day  to  endeavour  to  show  that  a  mean  between  the  first 
exorbitant  and  the  last  equally  extravagantly  low  price  would  be 
better  for  all  parties. 


KiBAATivE  of  a  Four  Months'  Residence  amonget  the  Natives  of  a  Yalley 
of  the  Marquesas  Islands  ;  or,  a  Peep  at  Polynesian  Life.  By  Herman 
Melville.    London:  Murray. 

•  Is  there  any  one  whose  eye  may  fall  on  this  page,  weary  of  the  con* 
ventionalities  of  civilised  life — some  toil-worn  Sisyphus  bowed  to  the 
earth  with  his  never-ending  task  of  rolling  up  the  hill  of  life  the  stone 
tiiat  ever  threatens  to  fall  back  on  himself— dispirited  with  the  energies 
he  has  wasted  on  unrewarded  or  uncongenial  pursuits — cheated  with 
Hope  until  he  regard  her  as  a  baffled  impostor  who  shall  cheat  him  no 
more ;  whose  heart  beats  no  longer  high  for  the  future ;  but  whose  best 
affections  are  chilled,  and  loftiest  aspirations  thrown  back  on  them- 
selves. Is  thef e  any  one  sick  of  the  petty  animosities,  the  paltry  heart- 
burnings and  jealousies,  and  low-thoughted  cares  of  what  is  called,  in 
titter  mockery,  society  ?— Oh  !  "if  such  man  there  be,"  let  him  take 
the  "  wings  of  a  dove,"  or  what  perhaps  will  bear  safer  the  weight  of 
himself  and  his  woes — a  berth  in  a  South-sea  whaler,  and  try  the  effects 
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tif  a  ^'  Residence  in  the  MarqtietHu^*'  and  take  a  "  Peep  at  Polynesiaa 
life,**  and  if  he  likes  the  peep  make  that  life  his  own* 

Here,  and  we  call  Mr.  Herman  Melville  into  court,  he  need  not  fear 
the  single  rap  at  the  door  which  dissipates  his  day-dreams  as  surely  as 
the  kite  in  the  air  scares  away  the  feathered  mmstrelsy  of  the  grove ; 
nor  the  postman's  knock  that  peradventure  brings  the  letter  of  the 
impatient  dun  or  threatening  attorney ;  nor  batchers*  nor  bakers'  bills ; 
nor  qnarter-da^s  with  griping  landlord  and  brutal  brokers ;  nor  tax- 
initherer ;  nor  mcome-tu  collectors  guaging  with  greedy  exactness  the 
w>p8  that  have  fallen  from  his  brow*  Here,  strange  to  say,  he  will  find 
no  money,  no  bargaining,  no  bankers  with  overdrawn  accounts  or  dis^ 
honoured  acceptances ;  no  coin,  and  therefore  no  care ;  no  misery,  and 
therefore  no  crime*  No  corn-laws,  no  tariff,  no  union-workhouse,  no 
bone-crushing,  no  spirit-crushing,  no  sponging-houses,  no  prisons.  But 
he  may  live  as  the  songster  wMd,  but  du'd  not  even  to  hope  he  could 

live— - 

^  in  an  isle  of  his  own 
In  a  blue  summer  ocean  far  off  ;"^ 

but  no^  ''alone."  For  here  ai'e  Houris  even  more  graceful  and  lovely 
than  the  flowers  they  are  perpetually  weaving  to  adorn  thexnselves 
:'With  chaplets  and  necklaces,  their  only  ornaments,  but  worthy  of  the 
court  of  Flora  herself ;  inviting  him  to  repose  his  weary  limbs  beneath 
the  shadows  of  groves,  on  couches  strewn  with  buds  and  fragrant 
blossoms. 

Here  the  bosom  of  Nature  unscarified  by  the  plough,  offers  up 
spontaneously  her  goodliest  gifts  ;  food  the  most  nutritious,  and  fruits 
the  most  refreshing.  The  original  curse  on  man's  destiny,  appears  here 
not  to  have  fallen, "  the  ground  is  not  cursed  for  his  sake  ;**  nor  "  in  sorrow 
does  he  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  his  life." 

In  this  garden  of  Eden,  from  which  man  is  not  yet  an  exile,  there 
are  no  laws,  and  what  is  more  agreeable  still,  no  want  of  them ;  unless 
it  be  an  Agrarian  law,  which  works  to  every  one's  satisfaction.  In  this 
paradise  of  islands,  you  have  only  to  fix  the  site  of  your  house,  and  yon 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  produce  your  title  deeds ;  and  you  may  call 
upon  your  neighbours  to  help  you  to  build  it,  without  any  surveyor 
being  called  in  to  tax  their  biUs.  Here  you  may,  instead  of  going  to 
your  office  or  warehouse,  loiter  away  your  morning  beneath  the  loveliest 
and  bluest  of  skies,  on  the  margin  of  some  fair  lake,  reflecting  their 
hues  yet  more  tenderly ;  or  join  the  young  men  in  their  fishing-parties 
or  more  athletic  sports ;  or  if  more  quietly  disposed,  join  the  old  men 
seated  on  their  mats  in  the  shade,  in  their  *'  talk  '*  deprived  of  only 
one  topic,  your  everlasting  one,  the  weather ;  for  where  the  climate  is 
one  tropical  June  day,  "  melting  into  July,"  it  leaves  you  nothing  to 
wish  for,  positively  nothing  to  grumble  at. 

Such  is  life  in  the  valley  of  the  Typees ;  and  surely  Rasselas,  if  he 
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had  th6  good  lack  to  stnmble  on  it,  voiiM  not  hive  gone  idrtlier'^ 
liis  search  after  happiness.  ■  ..        .l 

Tfantf  k^ifaomrer,  om  tiiiii^  drawback-HMune  shadows  to  teinper 
the  light  of  this  glowing  {^ctdwe^^^he^TiKp^e^  aie  eannibak!  Thb 
saikar  makes  an  ehdxicate,  bat  to  oar  notion^  a  veiy  nnnpcfw^ary  apology 
for  this  piopeasity  <^  theirs.  The  Polynesiaiis  have  the  advantage  of 
.the  cannib^  of  civilised  life,  for  we  hare  long  since  made  the  pleasant 
diseovery,  that  man-eating  is  not  confined  to  uie  Anthropophagi  of  the 
Sooth  Seas.  The  latter  have  nndonbtedly  one  ledeeming  distinctioair— 
they  onl J  devotff  their  enemies  slain  in  battle :  there  is  nothing  whu& 
m«i  in  a  civilised  state  has  a  keener  appetite  for  than  his  piuiicnlar 
friend.  Go  to  any  raee-oooise,  and  3roa  will  find  some  scented  Damon 
picking  his  teeth  with  a  silver  tooth-pick  after  devoming  lus  Pythias, 
as  if  he  had  relished  the  repast.  Go  to  Tattosal's  or  Crockford's,  and 
yoa  will  ^di  that  in  a  single  night  a  man  has  devoniBd  his  own  wife 
and  children — having  been  disappomted  in  snpping  off  his  -intimate 
friends.  We  know  instances  of  highly  respected  country  gentlemen 
swallowing  at  a  single  election  the  whole  of  their  posterity  ;  and  conld 
quote  one  huge  Ogre  who  can  gorge  in  his  mighty  man  a  few  millions 
of  *'the  finest  peasantry" — nothing,  indeed,  civinsecL  men  are  more 
expert  in  than  picking  their  neighbours'  bones ! 

Possibly,  we  may  lutve  push^  the  parallel  to  the  farthest ;  bat  it  k 
impossible  to  read  this  pleasant  Volume  vnthoat  being  startled  at  th« 
oft-iecarrinff  doubt,  has  civilization  made  man  bett^,  and  therefore 
happier  1  If  she  has  brought  much  to  him,  she  has  taken  much  away ; 
and  whereyer  she  has  trod,  disease,  misery  and  crime  have  tracked 
her  footsteps.  She  finds  man  a  rude  but  happy  savaj^,  and  leases  him 
a  repulsive  outcast,  whose  only  relation  to  humanity  consists  in  the 
vices  which  stain  it ! 

We  have  dwelt  more  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Melville's  "  Narrative," 
and  the  reflections  it  excites,  than  on  the  book  itself,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  captivating  we  have  ever  read.  What  will  oar  jnyenile  readers 
say  to  a  real  Robinson  Crusoe,  with  a  real  man  Friday  ?— one  Koiy- 
Kory,  with  whom  we  will  venture  to  say  they  will  be  delighted  in  hve 
minutes  from  his  introduction.  The  early  ptat  of  the  volume,  narrating 
the  author^  escape  from  the  prison  ship— with  his  strange  comrade 
Toby,  whose  mysterious  fate,  after  baffling  our  curiosity  and  specula- 
tion, is  yet  to  be  developed — for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that  the 
author  himself  has  not  found  it  out ! — ^is  full  of  vivid  excitement.  The 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  adventurous  seamen,  their  climbing  up 
precipices  and  perpendicolar  rocks,  their  perilous  leaps  into  cavemoos 
retreats  and  gloomy  ravines,  are  painted  in  vivid  contrast  te  the  volup- 
tuous ease  and  tnmquil  enjoyments  of  the  happy  yalley  which  they 
eventually  reach.  Although  with  little  pretension  to  author-crafi, 
there  is  a  life  and  truth  in  the  descriptions,  and  a  freshness  in  the  style 
of  the  narrative,  which  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  scenes  and 
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adireatnies  it  delineates.  The  Yolimie  fonns  «  ymt  of  '^  Mumy^i 
Home  and  Colonial  Lib^arj/'  and  is  worthy  to  follow  "  Borrow's  Bible 
in  ^pain/'  and  *'  Heber*s  Indian  Joomab."  What  tiBveller  woaM 
wish  for  a  higher  distinctk»k  ? 


Tbk  Nuns  of  Mu^sk  ;  Narratiye  of  the  Abbem  Hakrena  Mieexyilawska^ 
•  Abbess  of  the  Basilian  Ntms  of  Mmsk ;  or.  History  of  a  Seten  Yean'  PcBB* 
sedition^  suffered  for  the  Faith*    Fcp.  8yo»    Bogue. 

Tax  persecatiim  of  the  Ntms  of  Minsk  has  been  so  loudly  affirmed 
and  denied,  and  has  excited  so  mnch  interest,  that  this  little  rolum^ 
which  contains  a  transbtion  of  the  authentic  narratire  of  Uie  Abbess, 
will  be aofseptable  to  the  pubHc  as  affording  the  best  means  of  judging; 
fpom  intanial  evidence  whether  one  of  the  most  cmel  persecutions  m 
vilest  impostures  has  been  perpetrated.  It  is  neatly  printed  in  a  cheap 
fonn,  and  appears  to  be  eaiefully  and  graphically  translated. 


•*- 


LiFX  k»D  CoaaESPONDENCE  OF  Dayxd  HuiiB.  fVotai  the  Pi^yen  bequeaHied 
by  his  Nephew  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and  other  originiiA 
sources.  By  John  Hill  Bu&ton,  Esq.,  Advocate.  2  vols,  demy  8vo- 
E^nbuTgh :    W.  T^t. 

These  volumes  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  literature.  What^ 
ever  may  be  the  variety  of  opinions  relative  to  the  value  of  Hume's 
philosophical  works,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shortest  letter  that 
thxows  a  light  on  the  woiking  and  progress  of  such  a  mind,  is  a  useful 
contribution  to  mental  investigation.  Hume's  mind,  in  whatever 
category  it  may  be  placed  by  the  historian  of  philosophy,  exercised 
directly  in  his  life,  and  continues  to  exercise  indirectly  in  his  imitators 
and  followers,  so  powerful  an  influence  in  the  regions  of  thought,  that 
it  becomes  a  necessity  to  aU  interested  in  mental  phUoaonhy  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  vast  amount  of  illustration  thus  foar  tne  first  time 
afforded  them.  It  is  strange  that  documents  so  interesting  in  themr- 
selves,  and  so  important  as  additions  to  mental  science,  should  have 
been  so  long  in  reaching  the  public.  They  have  now,  however,  fallen  into 
ikm  care  of  one  fully  capable  of  making  them  available,  and  for  the 
first  time  we  may  boast  of  possessing  a  biography  wortky  of  the  great 
Scotch  philosopher.  Hume's  own  brief  but  admirable  autobiography 
may  perhaps  have  rendered  other  writers  less  willing  to  enter  the 
field  against  his  terse  and  pregnant  memoir ;  and  thus  have  caused 
what  must  hitherto  have  appeared,  especially  to  foreigners,  a  disgrace- 
ful deficiency  in  our  literature. 

It  is  not  only  as  a  contribution  to  mental  philosophy  that  the 
present  volumes  are  interesting.    The  biographical  narrative,  developing 
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«8  it  does,  by  nmneroiu  admirsfcle  letters  from  and  to  Rume,  a  gradual 
luBtoiy  of  the  progress  and  fluctnation  of  his  mind,  and  his  connectioii 
with  public  events  and  the  moat  eminent  men  of  his  time,  is  extranwfy 
interesting :  and  "  the  stoiy  of  his  life/'  though  thai  of  a  soheUur)  has 
in  its  intellectual  adventures  a  charm  as  great  as  that  of  many 
whose  fortunes  have. been  more  varioua  and  violent.  Hume's  clear, 
close,  and  pointed  stvle  of  analysation  are  brought  to  bear  as  rigidly  oq 
himself  as  on  any  other  subject  of  investigation  ;  and  we  therefore  have 
•that  rare  kind  of  biography  which  we  feel  to  be  a  true  reflection  of  ^e 
man.  The  experiences  thus  gained  are  of  the  utmost  value,  and  the 
reader  mufit  rise  from  the  book  invigorated  and  iuformed.  The  earlier 
portion  is  also  necessarily  a  history  of  the  progress  of  thought  in  the 
l^t  century,  and  Mr.  Burton  has  given  a  very  able  exposition  of 
.Hume's  philosophy  and  his  various  great  treatises.  This  may  be 
thought  by  some  persons  to  be  superero^tory ,  but  we  are  by  no  means  of 
this  opinion,  for  there  will  be  hundreds  of  readers  of  these  volumes 
who  will  have  but  very  vague  notions  of  a  philosoi^y,  which  it  has 
for  a  long  time  been  the  fushion  to  diecry,  and  which  consequently  is^ 
though  much  talked  of,  but  imperieeUy  known,  especially  to  the  younger 
students  of  the  day. 

The  glimpses  of  social  life,  both  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries  during 
the  past  century,  and  the  graphic  account  of  his  travels,  interspersed 
Mrith  characteristic  remarks  and  anecdotes,  bring  a  cr^at  portion  of  the 
work  actually  within  the  class  of  light  raMiing.  In  its  most  profound 
portion  it  is  never  dull,  and  the  perspicuity  of  Hume*s  style^  as  v^ell 
as  that  of  the  biographer,  render  all  parts  of  it  the  easiest  and  most 
agreeable  reading.  Mr.  Burton  appears  also  to  be  extremely  impartial 
in  his  critical  examination,  and  with  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the  great 
subject  of  his  work,  never  to  be  deluoed  into  any  unbecoming  enthu- 
siasm.   It  is  a  book  worthy  of  a  philosopher.  ' 

It  is  such  kind  of  works  we  would  i^pecially  recommend  to  our 
readers.  ^^^7  cannot  but  elevate  all  who  peruse  them,  and  thus 
have  an  immediate  and  powerful  tendency  to  produce  that  equality  of 
mind,  which  will  prove  the  means  of  redemption  both  mentally  and 
physically  to  the  nitherto  neglected  and  injured  masses  of  mankind. 
Book  societies,  formed  so  as  to  circulate  such  works  amongst  those 
unable  to  purchase  them  singly,  would  be  one  of  the  readiest  means 
of  elevating  the  people.  Our  hope  and  reliance  is  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  works  engendering  reflection  and  fortifying  the  rational 
faculties. 
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SHILLING   MAGAZINE. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ST.  GILES  AND  ST.  JAMES.  ♦ 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Haydiq  travelled  half  our  story — (courage,  reader ;  only  half ! )— « 
we  have  to  explain  a  few  matters  of  the  past  for  the  hetter  a^re- 
hension  of  the  future.  Let  us  therefore  gossip  fiye  minutes.  Let 
us  pause  awhile  in  this  green  lane — ^it  is  scarcely  half-a-mile  from 
the  Town  Hall  of  Liquorish, — ere  mounting  Pen,  our  familiar 
hippogrifF,  with  you,  sir,  on  the  crupper,  we  take  a  flight  and  in  a 
thought  descend  Upon  the  mud  of  London.  The  sweet  hreath  of 
the  season  should  open  hearts,  as  it  uncloses  myriads  of  huds  and 
blossoms.  So,  let  us  sit  upon  this  tree-trunk — ^this  elm,  felled  and 
lopped  in  December.  Stoipped,  maimed,  and  oyerthrown,  a  few 
of  its  twigs  are  dotted  with  green  leaves  ;  sjpring  still  working 
within  it,  like  hope  in  the  conquered  brave. 

is  not  this  an  escape  from  the  scuffling  and  braying  of  immortal 
man,  moved  by  the  feelings  and  the  guineas  of  an  election  ?  What 
a  very  decent,  quiet  fellow  is  Brown !  And  Jone9  in  ft  ci^^l; 
peaceable  creature  !  And  Robinson,  too,  a  man  of  gentle  bearing  I 
Yet  multiply  the  three  by  one,  two,  three  hundred.  Let  there  be  a 
mob  of  Browns,  Joneses,  and  Robinsons,  and  then  how  often — 
made  up  of  individual  decency,  and  quietude,  and  gentleness — is 
there  a  raving,  roaring,  bullying  crowd !  The  individual  Adam 
sets  aside  his  dignity,  as  a  boxer  strips  for  the  fight ;  and  whether 

*  Continued  from  Vol.  iii.,  p.  323. 
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Ihe  thing  to  be  seen  is  a  lord  majors  coach,  fireworks,  or  a  zany 
on  a  river,  goose-paddled  in  a  washing-tub,  the  sons  of  Adam  wiU 
throng  to  the  sight,  and  fight  and  scream  for  yantage-ground,  with 
a  yiolence  that  would  shame  any  colony  of  monkeys,  clawing  and 
jabbering  for  stolen  sugar-cane.  Sweet,  then,  is  it  to  the  philo- 
sopher to  moralize  upon  the  hubbub  and  the  jostling  crowd.  He 
pities  the  madness  of  the  aicdtitiide,  -and  respects  the  serenity  of 
nis  own  soul :  the  more  so,  if  looking  from  a  window,  his  own  toes 
are  untrodden,  and  his  own  coat-tails  untocn. 

And  so,  reader,  let  us  breathe  awhfle  m  this  gre^t  solitude — if, 
indeed,  it  be  a  solitude.  For  who  shall  count  the  little  eye-like 
flowers  peeping  at  us  from  the  hedges — ^looking  up  from  the  sward 
in  our  face,  openly  as  loying  innocence  ?  A  solitude  I  What  a 
woild  of  grasses  do  we  tread  upon,  a  world  so  crowdei  and  hamming 
with  insect  citizens  !  If  only  one  turn  of  the  peg  we  would  let 
down  our  pride — of  all  the  heart-strings  the  bass  and  grumbling 
one — ^we  might  compare  many  of  these  children,  fathers,  and 
grandfathers  of  a  day  with  the  two-legged  kings  of  creation,  the 
biped  majesties  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  We  might  watch 
then:  litUe  runnings  to  and  froiii  their  hoards  ;  their  pamfol  elim]>- 
ings  to  the  yery  needle  point  of  some  tall  blade  of  graAS  ;  watch 
them  and  smile,  even  as  the  angels,  at  their  pleasant  leisure  watch 
and  smile  at  you,  Gmbbings,  when  you  go  to  the  Bank  and  &dd  to 
jour  sweet  salvation  there,  the  balance :  smile,  as  atpoorSoperbus 
when,  climbing  and  climbing,  he  rose  to  greftt  Gtdd  Sti^  and 
kept  it  twenty  years^ — ^to  angelic  computation  just  twenty  throh- 
bings  of  a  fevered  heart.  Surely,  there  is  not  an  insect  that  we 
might  not  couple  with  an  acquaintance.  Here,  in.  this  little,  trim 
sobriety,  is  our  quakcr  friend,  Placens ;  and  here,  in  this  hutlerfiy, 
tipsy  with  its  first-day's  wings,  is  Polly,  foolish  PoUy,  who 
cannot  consent  to  see  the  world,  unless  she  sees  it  in  her  finest 
clothes.  And  so,  looking  at  a  piece  of  turf,  no  bigger  th^n  a 
lark's  foot-stool,  we  may  people  it  with  friends  and  world 
acquaintance. 

Is  this  solitude  ?  And  the  blackbird,  with  his  notes  of  melted 
honey,  winds  and  whistles — ^no.  Solitude  ?  The  jay,  whose  voice  is 
a  continual  dissent,  grates — no.  Solitude  ?  And  the  househc^d 
rook  swims  upward  in  the  air,  and  with  homeward  caw,  awakens 
busy  thoughts  of  life,  of  the  day's  cares  and  the  day's  neceasitias. 
The  earth  has  no  place  of  solitude.  Not  a  rood  of  the  wilderness 
that  is  not  thronged  and  eloquent  with  crowds  avid  voices,  com- 
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BmaBiiig -with  tEe  spirit  of  maai ;  endmred  1»y  saA  eommwaim  wMfat 
a  knowtedge  irliose  douHe  £rait  m  ^TiimirliDpe  and  laeek^t 
boDsiii^* 

So  onee  mure  to  oar  rtcny :  onee  more  to  eoneider  the  doings  ol 
SD^n.  They  are  not  to  he  thought  of  with  less  charitj  for  ihia 
goBsip  in  a  green  Ume.  Nay,  try  it,  reader,  on  your  own  aoeofint. 
j9ay  tfaibt  yon  hare  a  small  wrong  at  your  heart ;  say,  diot  in 
jonr  hosom  yon  nnvse  a  pet  ii^nry  like  a  pet  snake.  Well,  hrin^ 
it  here,  away  from  the  hri^-ancUmortar  wcorld ;  see  the  imkoeent 
beauty  spread  around  yon ;  the  sunny  heayens  smiling  protecting^ 
loTe  tqron  yon ;  listen  to  Ishe  hanncmies  breathing  about  you  ;  and 
then  say,  is  not  tins  immortal  injury  of  yours  a  wretched  thing,  a 
inoral  ^mgus,  of  no  nK>re  account  than  a  mildewed  toadstool? 
Of  eourse.  You  are  abashed  by  omnipotent  benevolence  into 
eharit^ ;  and  70a  forgive  the  wrong  you  haye  received  from  man, 
in  yoar^dec|)  gmtitade  to  G^od« 

KeyerthdbMB,  there  are  natm>es  hardly  suac^iible  of  such  infiu- 

enee.     There  are  folks  who  would  take  their  smallest  wrongs  with 

-diem  into  Paradise.     60  where  they  will,  they  carry  with  them  a 

trafvelHng-tcase  of  injuries.     Do  we  not  know  Trumperly  ?     A  very 

regular  man,  and  a  most  respectable  shopkeeper.     He  taketh  his 

0abbath  walk.     He  looketh  round  upon  a  wide  expanse.      The 

heath  is  illuminated  -with  flowering  furze.     He  stands  upon  a 

yeritable  field  of  doth  of  gold.    He  is  about  to  smile  upon  the 

natfond  spliendour,  when  again  he  recollects  the  bad  half-sovereign 

ittkeiL  ten  days  ago,  and  at  the  extremest  comers  of  his  mouth  the 

fimfle  dies,  a  death  of  suddenness.     And  Grizzleton  ?     Did  he  not 

travel  for  enjoyment,  and  did  not  some  past,  particular  wrong 

always  blot  out,  destroy  the  present  beauty  ?      He  made  a  pil* 

•giimage  to  Niagara.      He  was  about  to  be   very  much  rapt, 

astounded  by  its  terrible  grandeur,  when  the  spray  fell  upon  his 

oiew  hat,  and  he  could  not  but  groan  for  the  cotton  umbrella,  price 

one  dollar,  thart  he  had  lost  at  New  York.      And  in  this  way  do 

we  often  shadow  present  pleasures  with  the  thought  of  some  sort 

of  eotuiterfeft  money-~«ome  sort  of  departed  umbrella. 

And  wrongs,  naturally  enough,  bring  us  back  to  Ebenezer 
dnipeton.  It  was  bis  trade  to  lend  money :  nevertheless,  he  was 
tiot  a  man  who  suffered  business  to  entirely  absorb  his  pleasure. 
Hence,  when  he  discovered  that  the  patriot  who,  purely  for  the 
sake  of  his  country,  was  to  snatch  Liquorish  from  young  St.  James, 
-ihoi^ht  better  of  the  rashness,  refusing  at  ^e  last  moment  to  save 

cc2 
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the  oation, — he,  Ebenezer,  treated  himself  id  a  oo&tTf  Imi  delicioaar 
tDJoyment*  And  he-— it  was  thus  he  pondered— he  ccndd  afford  itit 
He  was  a  thrifty,  saving  man.  He  dallied  not  with  oimmiHi. 
temptations.  He  wasted  no  monej  upon  Ittxnrious  housekeeping  ; 
and  for  his  wife,  no  nun  ever  spent  less  with  the  milliner.  He 
took  care  of  that.  Well,  as  the  homely  p^Overb  goes*,  it  is  a  poor 
heart  that  never  rejoices  ;  and  therefoi*e  Sbeneiter  Smpetoii,  tem- 
perate, self-denying  in  all  other  ^zpenslv^  enjo^ttentef,  was>reBOlvedy 
for  once  in  his  days,  to  purchase  for  himself  a  handsome^pieee  of 
revenge.  Determined  upon  a  treat,  he  x^ared  not  for  its  cost.  Hd 
would  carry  Capstick  into  Parliament,  though  k  a  chariot  dfisoUd 
gold.  The  young  lord  had  dared  to  look  npdti  Clarissa^  •  Theft 
creature,  a  part  of  himself;  whose  youth  anld*  h^utjy,  beloi&giai;^ 
to  Idnx^  seemed  to  him  a  better  assturance  against  decay  and  deaths 
Ha  had  bought,  her  for  his  lawfed  wife,  and  Holy:€lHirch  had 
written  the  receipt.  Nerertheless;  thai.  sMtdoth-fkced  snniiag'  lord 
p;— he,  too>  to  whom  the  ^ood  oldhu^fbandlnthe  embracing  phil- 
anthropy of  a  himdred  per  cent.  6ad  lent  ready*  g^ld,  <tb  be.  paid 
hai^k  post-obit  fashion,  on  a  fathers  coffin-lid — he,  the  >yQiing, 
li^dsQme.  profligate  St.  Jalnes,  with 'm^' itM^re  tevemnoe/for  the 
^^notity  of  marnage  than  hiuiU  sChod^K^y^  Hti  •«l*ohard<  fbace, 
be-rrit  was  plain— ^would  cai^y  off  th^t  msned  bbd^  /Uhis  one 
t}iQi}ght  parched  the  old  man  ds  n^tfra*  fefer':'  wakiiig,  it  consnmed 
Jtiim  ;  and  he  woiiM  ^tart  ^rdM  hts  sle^p,'  arthough-^subht'tnia  hifi 
^prded  fancy^— aji'  add$!r'^tirt^'ih;*his'  )^igh't-cap^<  ^'Therefore' he 
.wQuld  not  stintliimBelf  in  hib  feasriyf  •^n^eane^i  'Aiid  therefore 
t^L^,  freeholders  were  botght' At'libfeir  6\^  'pride;«^aAd'Ahey>piroved 
^pw 'dearly  they  valu^d'^  vbtCj^^aiAf^'GapBilat/k,^  tike*  nn^Sn-oraJcer, 
con<j^uei:ed  t)ie  son  of  a  ifikr'qMs.  '(t%opkf  «srerred)  that  the  new 
;oaembef  owefi  his  etevafl!i(5n  to  ihe' •fiercest 'tofllioe'j  but  he,  mis- 
anthrope as  *^e  was,  had  i^bW^an'd!  thten  Me  holtday  ndtiena  of 
humanity,'  and  did'  nof '  to  m  Tdtt^  •  'b6li€f^-  ike  soandai.  Ne : 
^though  he  did\not  confess  H  to  himself,  it-was  {>lain  that' his  neigh- 
bours— at  least  the  indre  th Wghtful  6f  them-^byieved  in^his  powers 
of ,  statesmanship ;  it  was  their  Wisfti,  their  One  hope  that  he  should 
.represent  them  ;  and'  though  he  himself  oared  notia  stmw  lor  the 
honour,  it  woidd  have  seemed  un^^clous  to  refuse.  Aod  so  he 
,  quitted  the  Tub,  'and  Bright  Jem  went  heavily  akmg  with  him  to 
London.  "  1  shall  be  quite  the  simple  Romah  in  this  bufiiiiess,** 
said  Capstickl  •  **  I' feel  myself  Very  like  Cincinnatus  taken. from 
turnips."     **  Without  goin*  to  that  Parliament,  I  only  wish  yon 
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was  well  amoBg  'em  agin/*  interrapted  Jem.  *^  And  therefore/' 
continued  tbe  senator*  **  I  shall  lodge  humbly.*'  And  Capstick 
kept  his  word  ;  for  he  hired  a  three-pair  floor  and  an  attic  in 
Long  Acre ;  and  having  porehafed  a  framed  and  glazed  copy  of 
Magna  O&arta  to  hang  over  the  chimney-piece,  he  began  very 
deeply  to  consider  his  manifold  duties  as  Member  of  Parliament. ' : 

With  yarying  feelings  St.  Giles  had  watched  the  pr6gi*ess  of 
the  electi<»i.  He  had-^it  was  his  duty — shouted  and  bellowed  for 
St.  James.  Kevertheless,  the  flnal  prosperity  of  the  muffin-man;- 
his  early  benelactor,  scarcely  displeased  him.  Again',  too,  he 
thought  that,  should  the  young  lord  refuse  to  employ  him — for  he 
had  still  been  baulked  in.  his  endeavour  to  see  St.  James — ^the  new 
member  for  Liquorish  would  need  new  attendants  to  illustrate  his 
dignity.  And  Bright  Jem  had,  of  course,  revealed  to  Capstick 
all  the  transport's  story ;  for  the  felon  had  made  a  clean  breast  of 
his  mystery  to  Jem,  on  their  way  to  Kingfmp,  the  schoolmaster. 
And  80^  the  election  revel  over,  with  a  lightened  heart  St.  Griles 
set  out  for  London.  Should  St.  James  fail  him,  he  was  sure  of 
Oafitttick*' 

If  human  misery  demand  human  sympathy,  the  condition  of  Tom 
Bkis6  is  not  to  ,be  despised*  It  is  our  trust  that  the  reader  fol- 
lowed him  whea,  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  gold,  he  tripped  and 
staggeted ;  f r^n  Iha  Olive  Branchy  and  gasped  and  sweated  as  he 
reaehed  the  field,  wherein  he-  Bolaced  his  fatigue  with  the  s^ctet 
thonght  of' future  fortune  bringing,  future  reformation.  It  was 
withihiB  Btrengtheaing  impulse  that  he  flung  the  iron  boii:,  gold- 
crammed,  into  the  middle  of  a. poind.  There  it  lay,  like  one  of 
^oiLoinon^s  brazen  keltties  in  tthe  sea,  containing  a  tremendous  gefiins 
«-**«n  all-potent  magician,  when  cfu^e  r^eased  to  work  among  men. 
And  Tom  would  go  toLondon,,and  in  ^  {^w  days,  when  Liquorish 
had  subsided  from  its  patriotic  intoxication  to  its  old  sobriety,  he 
w6uld  return  with  some  trusiliy  feljbw-labourer  in  tie  world's  hard 
ways,  and  angle,  for  the  box-  Unhappy,  fated  Blast  1  He  had 
flung  his  gold-fish  into  Doctor  Gilead's  pond.  He  had  enriched 
the  reetor-s^waters  with  uncounted  guineas.  Next,  of  course,  to 
*•  the  fishpoi^s  in  Heshbon,"  the  Doctor  loved  that  pond,  for  it 
«ontain6d  carp  of  astonishing  size  and  intelligence.  Often  would 
tbe  Doctor  seek  the  waters,  and  whilst  feeding  their  tenants — 
tenonts-at-will — ddight  himself  with  their  docility  and  dimensions. 
It  was  pretty,  now  to  contemplate  them  in  the  pond,  and  now  to 
fancy  ^hem  in  the  dish.     The  Doctor  knew  the  value,  the  pleasure 
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6f  exarafeuig  tlie*imagiiialMti>;  uni'  thm  made  hk  earp  equaUfF 
msoMiraiit  ta  Jiis  inunortal  a&d  his  abdominal  pow;ers«  Well,  tbe^ 
pond  was  to  be  dragged  for  tbe  election  dijiiw«  and  tlie  net  bo- 
comiDg  entangled  mik  the  box — but  the  Doctor  has  already 
Fidvealed  the  happy  acoid^ait.  Tom  Blast  felt  himseif  a  blighteid 
mm;  It  iraa  always  his  way.  Any  other  thief  would  haye  hiddesL 
iSlnQ  goods,  in  any  other  pood  :  but  somehow  or  the  other,  the 
dergy  had  always  been. his  misfortune.  It  was,  no  use  to  stn^g)» 
w' th  fate  :.  he  was  doomed  to  bad.  luck.  Ajid  when*  too,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  such  a  <|uiet,  coni£6rtaJble  li£a  ;  when  he  had 
resolred  upon  respectability  and  an  honest  course  ;  he  felt  his 
heart  s(^tmied — it  wa«  too  bad.  Nothing  was  left  for  lum  biLt  to 
return  to  the  thief's  wide  home,  Loodon.  He,  poor  fellow  I 
could  have  subdued  his  desires  to  live  even  at  Lk|aoriah ;  for  tobsicoo 
and  gin  were  there ;  but,  he  knew  it,  in  such  a  plaoe  he  muat 
starve*  With  the  less  of  the  box  came  a  qiuckened  recelketioft 
of  the  loss  of  Jingo.  Where  could  the  child  have  wandered  t 
Blast  had  learned  that  Tangle  had  been  despoiled  of  his  purse  oa 
the  night  of  the  greater  robbery.  Now,  though  the  paternal  heart 
wa8.plea4sed  to  believe  that  such  theft  was  the  work  of  the  boy,  the 
father  was  nevertheless  saddened  at  the  child's  disobedience*  If 
a  was  the  boy's  duty  to  roh,  it  was  no  less  his  duty  to  brisog  the 
stolen  goods  to  his  aieetionate  parent.  In  prosperity  the  human 
)ieart  ia  less  sensible  of  slight.  Bla^t,  whilst  the  believedposaeflger 
of  countless  guineas^  soapcely  thought  q£  his  son ;  but,  strif^  of 
his  wealth,  his  thoughts^t  was  very  natursil— did  turn  to  hm 
truant  child  and  the  purse  he  had  stolen. 

.  And  now,  reader,  leave  we  the  b(»ough  of  liquorish*  ItS;  stceel 
is  siLent^  and  save  thai  eertaiiL  of  its  dweUa^  hafve  bought  new 
Sunday  coats  and  Sunday  gowns^ — save  that  here  and  there 'IA 
good  man's  house  a  new  obek,  with  moralizing,  lick  t<^.  hxunaft 
]^e»  gi^'ies  voice  to  sileni  timen^save  thai  en  certain. shelves  new 
painted  crook^  illustrates  aA  onccr  the  vanity  and  fioagililor  ef 
human  hopes,  no  man  would  dream  that-  a  member  of  Fadab* 
m«nt  had  within  a  few  honrs  beeA  mumi&BtiHred  in  thftt  didl 
ahiding-plae^.  .  .    * 

And  new,  reader,  with  one  drop  of  ink»  we  aire  agam  in^Lsndoiu 
Ha  \  We  have  deaeended  in  St*  Janaes's  Sqjuare.  The.mftrnuig 
is  very  beautiful ;  and  there,  al  the  Mar<pfe's  dear»  smiHxig  im 
the  sun,  is  an  dd  acquaintance,  Peter  Creasbene,  apelsheeary  t 
the  learned,  disappointed  man ;  for  Crossbone  hfbd  InekAd  iup<m 
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the  escape  of  St;  James  irom  Doncesaest  as  an  especial  miifortttne. 
All  his  professienal  days  he  had  yearned  for  what  he  called 
diatinguisbed  practice.  We  douht  whether  he  would  &ot  havo 
thought  the  Tower  lions,  being  crown  property,  most  imp(M*iant 
patients.  For  some  time,  he  had  pondered  on  the  policy  of 
-visiting  young  St.  James>  the  woimded  phoenix  that  had  flown 
from  his  hands.  His  will  was  good  ;  all  he  wanted  was  a  decent 
excuse  for  the  intrusion ;  and  at  length  fortune  blessed  him. 
He  fdt  certain  of  the  young  lord's  ^condescending  notice,  if  he^ 
the  village  apothecary,  could  show  himself  of  service  to  hmu 
The  marquis's  father  was  much  persecuted  by  that  luxuriouft 
scorpion,  the  govt,  iiiat'  epicurean  feeder  on  the  best  fed.  Now 
Orossbone  had,  in  his  own  opinion,  a  specific  euro  for  the '  tor* 
snent ;  but  he  much  doubted  whether  science  would  be  his  best 
recommendation  to  the  young  heir.  No :  he  wanted  faith  in  stt<^ 
an  intercessor.  And  ihxm^  with  his  brain  in  a  pitoh-blaek  fog, 
he  meditated,  and  saw  no  way.  And  now  is  he  surrounded  by  mist, 
aoid  now  is  he  in  a  blaze  of  light;  And  what  has  broken  through 
the  gloom,  and  dawned  a  sudden  day  ?  That  lununousconcen* 
tration,  that  world  of  eloquent  li^iit — ^for  how  it  talks  I^^a 
woman'^s  eye. 

Suddenly  Orossbone  vemembercd  a  certain  look  of  Olaarissa. 
And  'that  k)ok  was  instantly  a  light  to  him  that  made  all  cleah 
That  look  showed  the  jealousy  cf  the  husband;  the  passion  of 
the  wife.  Snipeton  was  a  tyrant,,  and  Clarissa  a  victim.  And 
then  compassion  entered  the  heart  of  Orosshotte,  and  did  a  little 
aoften  it.  Yes  ;  it  woidd  be  a  humane-  deed  to  assist  the  poor 
wife,  and  at  the  same  time  so  delicious^  to  delight  his  lorddbip. 
And  then  he — OtosBh&m  knew  it, — ha  himself  was  so  fit  for  the 
gay  world.  He  was  bom,  he  would  say/  for  the  stones  of  London; 
jHid  then^ore  hated  the  clay  of  the  comitry. 

Reader,  as  you  turned  the  present  leaf,  Crossbone  knocked 
^  ihedoor,'  and  stood  with  an  uneiay  smile  upon  his  faee^ 
awaiting  the  porter,  who,  with  a  fine,  critical  ear  for  knocks, 
huew  it  ^ouldr  be  nobody,  and'  treated  the  nobody  accordingly  • 
that  is,  made  the  nobody  wait»  In  due  season,  Crossbone  and. 
theperter  stood  faise  to  face.  <*Is  Lord  St.  J^amas  within  ?  " 
And  Crossbone  tried  to  look  the  easy,  town  man.  It  would  not 
4o.  Had  he- been  a  haystack,  the  porter  would  sA  retidily  hare 
known  the  country  growth. 

"  Lofdflhip  within  ?  '-  Grrnntod  the  porter;  ^ JOon't  know*''  < 
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Bui  Mr.  Oro»Aone  knew  better.  It  was  his  boast;  lie  knew 
life  I  anci  iberefore  always  pared  its  little  shabby  passages  with 
slim' :  ^ther  passages  require  gold,  and  only  fc>r  that  reason 
are  not  thought  so  shabby.  True,  therefore,  to  his  principles, 
Mri'Orossboae  sneaked  a  card  and  a  dollar  into  the  porter's  hand. 

'<  Ralph,  tab&'tihis  card  to  his  lordship.  Good  deal  bothered, 
altoftis^  just  now,*'  added  the  porter. 

'^  Good 'deal,' ^  corroborated  Ralph,  the  Ben  of  Q-mn,  and  look* 
ing  up  and  down  at  the  apothecary,  he  went  his  way.  Quick  was 
his  reHlini ;  'and  with  respeclM  yoice-he  begged  -the  gentleman  to 
follow  him. 

*<'We  hav^  ftiet  befi^re,  Mn  Orossbone,'-  said  St  James,  and  a 
shadow  crossed  his  face.     '*  I  well  remember." 

'*  No  doubt,  triy  lord*  It  was  my  happin^s  to  employ  my  |)Oor 
Bki&"iia  a  case  of  great  danger.  Need  I  say,  how  much  I  am 
rewarded  by  your  lordship's  present  hedtth  ?  "  ^ 

'"^Httmph!  I  hate  been  worse  beaten  mnce  then,"  said  the 
y^ting'lord,  and  he-Mt  his  lip.  He  then  with  a  gay  air  continued: 
'^Mr.'Snipeloa  is,  I  behere,  your  patient  ?  " 

•♦•Bless  your  heart,  my  lord, — that  is,  I  beg  your  pardon," — 
fet  Omssbonie'felt  the  familiarity  of  the  benison-^^**  Mr.  Snipeton 
is^  no 'man's  patient.  King  Ohturles  of  Charing  Gro8S>^saTing  his 
majesty's  prosenee-^as  ju«t  as  much  need  of  the  faculty.  When 
;^e6^e,  my  lord,  'have  no  feelings  they  have  little  ssekness :  that 's 
a  discovery  I 'to  made,  my  lord,  and  old  Snipeton  bears  it  out. 
Nwf  his- wlfe-^ha  f  that 's  a  flower." 

'^Tender  atid 'beautify,"  cried  St.  James,  with  animation. 
«*  And  ^^  health,  Mt\  Orossbone  ?  " 

'  '**  Delibate,  my  kw>d  {  delicate  as  a  bird  of  paradise.  I  Ve  often 
Baid'i<^,  dhe  wiasn^t  made  for  this  world  ;  it's  too  coarse  and  dirty. 
However, '  Ae'll  net  be  long  out  of  her  proper  place.  No :  she's 
dying  fast.*' 

•*  Dying  If''  exehilnied  St.  James.  «*  Dying  !  Impossible  I 
Dyings— with  what?'' ''       

**  A  more  common  malady  than 's thought  of,  my  lord,*'  answered 
Crossbone,  He  then  advanced  a  step,  and  projecting  the  third 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  with  knowing  look  obsored — ''Ring- 
worm, my  lord." 

'*  Ha !  "  cried  St.  Giles,  airily.  *«  Ring-worm  I  Is  that  indeed 
so  fatal  ?  " 

"  When,  my  lord,  it  fixes  on  the  marriage  finger  of  the  young 
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ftnd  beautifiil 'wife  of  an  old  and  ngfy miser,  it's  mortal,  my  lord — 
mortaU  it  does  so  affect,  so  OBssSythe  heart.  I*ye  seen  many 
cases,"  added  Crossbone  empliatioally,  resolved  to  make.tlie  most 
of  oertainly  a  very  peculiar  practioe. 

**  And  there  is  no  remedy?"  asked  St. .James,  as  he  placed 
his  palms  together  and  looked  keenly  in  the  apothecary's  face» 
•    **  Why,  I've  known  the  worm  removed  with  great  success: 
that  is,''  said 'the  apothecary,  returning  the  look,  **  whbn  the  patient 
has  had  every  eoafidenee  in  the  practitioner." 

"Mr.  Grossbone,"  cried  St.  James,  *'you  u'O  a  man  of  thoi 
iforld?" 

<*  My  lord,"  answered  the  apothecary,'with  a  thanksgiving  how, 
^*I  am." 

Now,  -when  a  man  pays  a  man  this  praise,  it  happens^  say  six 
times  out  of  nine,  that  the  compliment  really  means  this  flauch': 
**  You  are  a  man  of  the  world  ;  that  is,  you  ure  a  shrewd  feUow 
^ho  know  all  the  hy^wajps  aad  turnings  of  life :  who  kpow  that 
'what  is  called  a  wrong,  a  shabbiness,  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  dimng7 
room  (before  company),  is  -nevertheless  not  a  wrong,  not  a  shabbi*- 
iiess  when  to  be  undertajjiien  for  a  man's  especial  interest.  They 
are  matters  to  be  much  abused,  until  required :  tO  shake  the  bead) 
and  make  mouths  at,  until  deemed  indispensable  to  our  health  to 
trwallow.'*  To  praise  a  man  for  knowing  die  world,  is  €ften..tO 
eommend  him  oidy  for  his  knowledge  of  its  dirty  lanes  and  <!roojk.e4 
alleys.     Any  fool  knows  the  broad  paths — the  squares  of  life. 

And  Mr.  Crossbone — sagacioi»  person!— took  the  lord's  eonr- 
pliment  in  Us  intended  sense.  '  He  already  felt  that  he  was  about 
to  be  entrusted  with  a  secret,  a  mission,  that  might  test. the. lofty 
knowledge  for  wUoh*  he  was  extolled.  Therefore,  to  ol^oh  his 
lordship's  confidence,  the  apotheca^^  added,,  '*I  .am,  my  lord,  a 
man  of  the  world.  There  are  two  golden  rules  •  of  Jife  ;  I  bat^ 
ever  studied  them." 

*^  And  these  are?" — asked  St.  James,  drawing  him  ou. 

"  These  are,  to  keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  mouth  shut. 
Your  lordship  may  command  me." 

♦*  Mr,  Crossbone"-— and  St.  James,  motioning  the  apothecary  to 
a  chair,  seated  himself  for  serious  consultation — "  Mr.  Crossbone, 
this  Snipeton  has  deeply  injured  me." 

'*!  believe  him  capable  of  anything,  my  lord.     Sorry  am  I  to 
say  it,"  said  Crossbone,  blithely, 
t  ,  ^'  He  has  wounded  the  dignity  of  my  family.     He  has  wrested 
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&om  HB  th&  borough  of  Liqiaoriah'' — Crossbone*^ looked' ^^adnus 
disgust  at  tbe  enormitj ; — *^  a  bocough  that  has  been  ours,  aye, 
since  the  Conquest.'* 

*'  No  doubt/'  cried  Crossbone.  '' He  might  as  ^y«ll  haVB  stoloa 
the  femily  plate." 

"  Just  BO..  Now,  Hr.  Crossbone,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  whit 
better  than  the  ordinary  run  of  my  fellow^reatures.  I  must  there- 
fore confess  'twould  give  me  some  pleasure  to  be  renrenged  of  this 
money-seller." 

'  *' Situated  as  you  are,  my  lord  ;  wounded  as  you  nmst  be  in  a 
most  patriotic  part,  I  do  not  perceive  how  your  lordship  can,  as  a 
nobleman  and  a  gentleman,  do  less  than  take  revenge.  It  is  a 
duty  you  owe  your  station — a  duty  due  to  society,  for  whose  bettor 
example  nobleman  were  made.  Beicenge,  my  lord !  "  4med  Cross- 
bone,  with  a  look  of  devotion. 

''  The. sweeter  still  the  better^''  said  Si.  James. 

"  Rigbt,  my  lord ;  very  right.  !Eeveage  is  a  magmfi/cent  pas- 
sion, and  not  to  be  meddled  with  in.  the  spirit  of  a  chandler.  No 
trumpery  ha'porths  of  it, — ^'twould  be  unworthy  of  a  nobbman." 

<<Mr.  Crossbone,  you  are  a  man  of  greatintelligenee.  A  man  who 
ought  not  to  vegetate  in  the.  country  with  dandelion  and  piaipemeL 
No,;  sir  ;  you  must  be  fixed  in  London.  A  gtaiius  like  yours,  Mr. 
Crossbone,  is  cast  away  upon  bumpkins.  We  shall  yet'  see  yea 
with  a  gold  cane,  in  your  own  carriage,.  Mr.  Crossbone." 

And  with  these  words.  Lord  St.  James  gently  pressed  tbe  tips 
of  Crossbone* s  fingers.  The  apothecary  was  wholly  suhdued  by 
the  condescension  of  his  lordship.  He  sat  in  a  golden  cloodt 
smiHng^  and  looking  bashfully  gratefoL  Aj^  then  his  eyes 
trembled  with  emotion,  and  ha  felt  that  he  sl^uld  very  muek 
like  to  acknowledge  upon  his  knees  the  honour  imworthily  cobi- 
ferred  upon  him.  It  would  have  much  comforted  him  to  kneel ; 
nevertheless,  with  heroic  self-denial  he  kept  his  seat ;  and  at 
length  in  a  faint  voice  said*-^^  It  ifsoUt  for  me,  your  lordslnpr  to 
^^^k.  of  my  poor  merits ;  youi  lordship  knows  best.  Bui  this 
I  must  say,  my  lord  ;  I  do  think  I  have  lodged  aftmr  the  weeds 
0f  the  world  quite  long;  enough.  Ioini»  it  is  now  my  ambition 
to  cultivate  the  lilies.'* 

*^1  understand,  Mr.  Crossbone  I  Well,  I  don't  know  that  eveB 
ihe  court  may  not  be  4^ea  to  yoo." 

The  vision,  was  too  much  for  the  apotiieeary.  He'd^ed,  ae 
ihough  suddenly  o^pmeasedby  a.  burthen  of"  delight,     hi  fiaocyy 


he  dr^f^  had  }u&  fiagfiCB  oft  a  nfjad  pidse;  whose '  liumoiiiaitf 
tlicobblagu  commianicatiDg  with  Lift  own  ennoUed  anatemj,  sweetlj 
troubled  his  beating  beart»  Howeyer,  witb  the  will  of  a  BtroQg 
macnhe  put  dowaa  the  enwtiop,  A&d  returned  to  his  lordship  a 
buBinesB. 

**  You  spoke  of  rerenge,  my  krd  ?  Upon  thai  wealthy 
wretch,  Snipeton  ?  May  I  aak  what  sort  of  revenge  your 
lordship  desires  to  take  ?  " 

''  Faith  !  Mr*  Crossbone,  my  revenge  is  like  Shylock's.  I  'd 
take  it^"  said  tiie  young  genUeman,  with  a  smile  of  significant 
biUemesfi — ^'  I  'd  take  it  '  nearest  his  heart/  '* 

*'  Yes,  I  understand  ;  perfectly,  my  lord,*'  said  Croasbene  witk 
new  gaiety.     **  The  flesh  of  his  flesh,  eh  ?     His  wife  ?" 

<<  His  wife,"  eried  St.  James  passionately. 

'<  Excellent,  my  lord!  Excellent!  Ha!  ha!  ha  J"  And  the 
apothecary  could  not  resist  the  spirit  of  laughter  that  tickled  him ; 
it  was  so  droU  to  imagine  a  man — especially  an  old  maBr-~deapoiled 
of  his  wife.  *'  She  would  be  sweet  revenge,"  cried  Oroasbone, 
rubbing  bb  hand*  with  an  impUed  reiiab. 

'*  And  practicable,  eh?"  cried  St.  James.  CiosBhona  smiled 
again,  and  rubbed  his  hands  with  renewed  pleasure,  nodding  the 
while.  '*  He  has  carried  her  hout  Dovemiest ;  buried  h^  some^ 
wh^e ;  for  this  much  I  know — she  is  not  at  his  house  in  thecky." 

'^  I  know  all,  my  lord  ;  all.  I  have  received  a  letter — ^here  it 
i&  ' — ^and  Crossbone  gave  the  missive  to  BU  James :  *'  you  see,  he 
writes  me  that  she  is  ill— ^very  iU — and  as  he  has  great  faith  lu 
my  knowledge — for  th^e  is  no  man.  without  some  good  point,  let's 
hofie  that — ^in  my  Iwowledge  of  her  constitution,  he  desires  me  to 
came  and  see  her.  I  've  arrived  this  very  morning  in  London.  I 
was  going  direct  to  him  ;  but — surely  there's  providence  in  it^  my 
lordr--bat  something  told  me  to  come  and  see  you  flrsL" 

''And  I  am  delighted,"  said  St.  James,  '*  that  you  gavaear 
to  the  good  genius.     You  'U  assist  me  ?  " 

''  My  lord,"  said  Crossbone  solemnly,  ''  I  have,  I  hope^  a  proper 
rBVj^ei9t  for  ihe  rig^  of  birth  and  the  institutionA  of  my  country. 
And  I  have  always,  my  Icxrd,  considaisd  politics  aai  nethiog  more 
ihan  enlarged  morals." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  apophthegm" — said  the  flattering  St.  James. 
**  May  I  use  it  in  parliament  wheiH— I  get  there  ?  " 

**  Oh,  my  lord!"  simpered  Crossbone,  and  continued.  ''En- 
larged morals.   Now,  this  man  Snipeton,  in  opposing  your  lordship 
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for  Liquorisb,  in  bringing  in  a  muffin-maker  over  your  noUe  liead 
— all  the  town  is  ringing  with  it — ^has,  I  conceive,  violated  whole- 
sale morality,  and  should  he  punished  accordingly.  But  how 
punished  ?  You  can't  touch  him  through  his  money.  No  :  'tis 
his  coat  of  mail.  He 's  what  I  call  a  golden  crocodile,  my  lord, 
with  but  one  tender  place — and  that 's  his  wife.  Then  strike  him 
there,  and  you  punish  him  for  his  presumption,  and  revenge  the 
disgrace  he  has  put  upon  your  faYnily.'* 

*'  Exactly,"  said  St.  James,  a  Mttle  impatient  of  tb^  apothecary's 
morals.     **  But,  my  good  sir,  do  yott  know  whet^'the  lady  is  ?  '* 

**  No.  But  I  shall  order  her  wherever  msiy  be  tabd^  convenient. 
Would  the  air  of  Bath  suit  you?'*  ask^d  thb'  a]iothe6ary  with  a 
leer. 

**  Excellently— nothing  could  be  better,"  saM  St.  James. 

**  Bath  be  it,  then.  And  she  must  go  alone  ;  thaj  is,  without 
that  Mrs.  Wilton.  I  don't  like  that  woman.  /  There's  a  cold 
watchfulness  about  her  that  we  can  do  without,  iiy  lord." 

**  But  how  separate  them  ?"  asked  St.  James. 

**  Leave  that  to  me.  Well  handled,  nothing  cut^  dike  a  sharp 
lie  ;  it  goes  at  once  through  heartstrings..'*  St.  James  passed  his 
hand  across  his  face :  he  felt  his  blood  had  mountedTthere.  '*  It 
has  often  separated  flesh  of  flesh  and  bone  of  bone^a^  may  easily 
part  mistress  and  servant.  Talking  of  serva,Qt3f  l^ave  you  no 
trusty  fellow  to  go  between  us,  my  lord ?"  .,  / 

Even  as  the  apothecary  8f>oke  Ralph,  bveugbtinia  card ;  the 
card  given  by  St  James  to  St.  Giles.  The<  retiurned  transport 
awaited  in  the  hall  the  command  of  hia  patron.       '  w 

'<  Nothing  could  be  mere  fortanatie>"  cried  St.  James.  **  Ralph, 
tell  the  man  who  brings  this,  to  atteiid  this  gentlenfan  and  take 
his  orders.     To-morrow  I  w^  see  kim  tnyself/^    • 

"And  to-morrow,  my  lord,"  said  tho  apotheeas^,  with  new 
courage  holding  forth  his  hand,  **  to-morrow  yoa  sluAl  hear  from 
me." 

*•  To-morrow,"  said  St.  James. 

•*  To-morrow  ;  heaven  be  with  your  lordlship  ;"  and  with  this 
hope,  the  apothecary  departed. 

St.  James  hastily  paced  the  room.  The  walls  ^ere  hung  with 
mirrors. 

The  young  gentleman — ^was  it  a  babit  ? — still  walked  with  his 
hand  to  his  face. 
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OT  jax  AUTBoa  OF  toe  "  evaoAjowt  or  buicuie^"  , 


ike^  ■ 


'"  "Twa^  li^Mteome  Rr'fliei'eart,  to  Tiew' 
'"i  "Nihire  pnt  on  iet  rbbes  anew  * — 
■■"'I^S'fethbs^'ffiath'cl-ed  flings  of  Hie     '  ' 
"'  9liintb'lh*Terge,  ra  giddy  strife  ;~    ■   ' 

'■"foWAIrffieiaagh*rAildren,there,     >■'- 
Andseeiiowglad'tfceirfacAH  W*e;jJ   --,  ■■ 

'  '■AlWwUghi-itWMSiindiy.'riinMtkeittdBpl^,-  ' 
And  hold'Uieli^'churdb  iritlMUtaiv  UiiRllt  ' 
'NmUi  'Hkeblue  dLHrtbatboQdxD'ei'aUlp'^. 

.       mW*<reryi^)aadaKt^ldtageUier,  -  .  '  ^.i  vii' 

To  see  tbtB»si^tBut  eaehl!ii]eiWMAMti-'.''J 

'     AmiUA'^vfiKAfmie  cb«U  valk, ,-  -x-.im 

.1    iA]id,taoi>a'iHlf,  MCallb]|{.telk.;  .|]>«<  j.- 

And  talk  nnto  myself  I.4k^      ,     ii.--, 
Saying,  "  Tlu«e  water* poUuffd,  , , ,.  ,,]      .,., 
These  plnmaged  things,  this^  gftoily  P^^  1 1 
,  .    Tb«aa  spraading  elms,— pach  Wd  and  )ug,.,. 
Linked  arm-in-ann,  can  freely  view; 
And,  after  all,  'tis  Bcaieely  true 
That  only  lords  and  ladiea  grand 
Aie  privileged,  in  British  land. 
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To  have  theii  holidays  of  mirth  ; 
For  none  seem  here  of  lordly  birth : 
'Tis  tme,  they  all  are  fairly  drest ; 
Bat  then,  of  course^  folk  wear  their  best 
On  Sundays^"     ^  -       - 

Jh^a  I  sagely  talked, 
And^  to  the  other  gate  I  walked : 
The  gate,  I  mean,  that  ^s  near  the  mansion,    . . 
So  vasty  in  its  stone  expansion,— 
Within  which,  Majesty — some  seasons—        ^ 
Sits  toliear  Peel'ii  sagacions  reasons 
For  making  oath  she  goveins  well  :— 
Doth  she  dispnte  it  ?    I  canH  tell ; 
Ba],  think,  by  royal  orthodoxy, 
She  must  believe  in — ^Rule  by  Prosy : 
At  least,  you  know,  the  House  of  Lords, 
Some  colour  to  my  thonght  affords — 
Since  be  who  leatned  midst  deathly  strife  ' 
To  govern  men  in  peaceful  life— 
Our  war-enlightened  Wellington- 
Holds  seventy  peers'  sage  brains  in  one 
Pocket, — and  useth  them  for  any 
Service  that  curbs  th'  unruly  Many ! 

Just  as  I  reached  the  gate  in  question, 

I  saw  a  sight  'tis  sad  to  mention. 

One  whose  worn  features  showed  he  toiled, 

With  coat  his  work  had  somewhat  soiled, — 

The  coat  in  which  he  earned  his  bread,-<^ 

Ventured  into  the  park  to  tread ; 

Whereat,  a  thing  with  gilt-hand  hat, 

Thrust  him  with  rudeness  to  the  gate, 

And  turned  him  out !     I  stared :  but^  quick,  . 

The  porter  hid  his  splenetic 

And  ruby  face,  that  did  betoken 

He  feared  some  harsh  words  would  be  spoken 

By  me  and  others,  who  did  loek 

Little  inclined  that  deed  to  brook. 

Then  forth  to  him  that  out  was  thrust 
I  sped,  and  thus  his  case  discussed  : 
"  I  guess,  my  honest  friend,  you  bought. 
With  your  own  hard-earned  brass,  that  coat^" 
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"  I  did,"  he  answered,  "  and  I  work 
Daily  as  hard  as  any  Turk, 
To  win  a  crust,  and  think  it  hard 
To  be  a  walk  i'  th'  park  deb^ed. 
My  Sunday  coat,  to  help  my  mother, 
I  pawned ;  and  I  h^e  not  another, 
Sttve  thknjponjBy  back,  t» -wear. 
This  onge^Bk,  is  hacd  to  bear  !"* 

^  It  is,"  said  I :  "  a  tax  was  laid 
Upon  that  ooat :  that  tax  you  paid ; 
And,  though  your  coat  is  stained  and  soiled, 
In  it  for  taxes  you  have  toiled : 
Taxes,  to  keep  in  sovereign  pride 
Her  whose  grand  palace  doth  bestride 
This  soldiered  q)ace :  taxes,  to  Seed 
That  menial  who  hath  done  this  deed : 
Taxes,  to  keep  this  goodly  park 
In  pleasing  trim  : — ^but  now,  friend,  hark ! 
Think  of  these  things,  until  yon  feel 
This  show  of  red-coat  men  with  steel, 
Hiat  serves  to  awe  the  toiling  crowd. 
And  keep  in  useless  pomp  liie  proud, 
Will  vanish, — ^if  poor  men  will  learn 
Their  rights  and  duties  to  discern. 
And  league,  a  peaceful,  moral  band, 
To  end  injustice  through  the  land. 
Think  of  these  things,  and  tell  alomf. 
Where'er  you  go,  what  wrongs  the  Frond 
Inflict  on  Toil.    Man,  speak  it  out ! 
And  it  will  soon  be  brought  about, 
No  high -taxed  coat  you  '11  take  to  pswn. 
But  Sunday  clothes  become  yonr  own ;— - 
And  working-men  will  cease  to  be 
Taxed  for  a  park  that's  not  mose  free 
For  them  than  for  -a  numgy  do^ ! " 

"Bid  you  say  this,  seditions  rogue  1  '* 

"  I  did  ;  and,  if  I  see  another 

Poor,  honest,  toiling,  work-coat  brother 

Treated  as  vilely,  words  as  strong 

111  utter.    Can  you  prove  me  torongf'* 
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^HM  clergy  of  a  rural  district  in  the  soath-waat  were  assembled 
«l  ^  Tisitation  diimer.  At  the  head  of  the  board  presided  the  lord 
,bishop>  in  the  persoa  of  his  chancell^.  At  a  si4c4able  art  a 
compaoy  of  the  laitj,  ppnsisting  of  agricultural  and  bu^a  g«ii- 
ileniu^ii*  under  the.  superintendence  of  the  deputj^-regbtrar*  The 
after-grace  had  been  duly  said,  and  the  cloth--^xcept  in  as  JEur  as 
itifocmed  pM*t  of  the  meeting — ^remoyed.  Leavifig.  the  reTerend 
and  |K^<xce  dignified  giiests  to  the  discusa^on  of  grave  n)att(i^  .and 
port,  descend  we,  as  romances  say,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  hall, 
Ai|4  4a  tbo  cpnyersation  that  took  place  betwi^en  l)ie  stoijii*  greomen 
there,  over  a  bowl  of  punch.  ,  ♦   . .  ,  ,  ,  •      i . . .     . 

.,  *'  Well,  naaighbour  Cowdry,''  said  Kr.  Godd|krJ,  addrefiung  a 
]^rother  fanner,  ''  what  didst  think,  o'.th^  chiBOcellqr*B  ct^afg^  ibis 
marnun' ? '  ,  :.    ,  ,  v       .,  '  ^    f   ,,  ,.  j      >*    » 

.  **  Ah !  'twur  a  wonderful  fine  diacQcrse,  warn.t|i^  ?,"  lowered 
iir,  Cowdry.  "'A  talk 'd  like,  a^.bocJt*  didi^'jt 'a,?  .Tb^lQe.waa 
moor  nor  haaf  'a  zed  as  I  couldn't  i^idersdand — ^not  I/* 

''I  wonders  what  .'a  meant,  upw,".  observed  Hrt  ^ii^Ua*  the 
eoUar-maker,    "  when  *a  talk'd  o'  the  '  uiAaj[yj  ^ijriaioiia  now 
^FWTuJent  aiuour  chiurcb.  ?*",... 
.     ^  'f  What,  dQstn*t  tbcQ  knoW|'\ /eplied  Qodflard,  /*.  t|iat  there  be 
.  4  ^pht  among  l^.paaaonQ  i ,    What  is  it  they  oajDa  the  new 
lights?" 
.,.  *^  JUoosafers  I ,    suggested  a  member  of  the  company.    , 

'*  Loosafe)^ !  **  enelaimed  Hr.  Goddard. .  ^*  No,  no.  I^oosafeza 
be  matches.  I^m  a  talkV  o' paarsons.  Pshoo  S  I  sheuldlknow 
the  j^^^on  'em  if  I  b^erd  !un." 

•*  Avunjelly culls  ?  "  surmised  another. 

**  JTaw,"  said  Farmer  Godd^^d.  >*'  Not  they.  There  be  newer 
lights  yit  than  they, , ,  I  manes  the  last  .up.  What  d'ye  oaU  'nm^ 
young  Measter  Lovelock  ?     Thee'st  bin  to  boordun school.*^ 

"Gall  *em?  Puseyites,  doni  they?^  replied  the  awain 
a]^;>ealed  to. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  !  '*  cried  the  other.  "  Pussy ites.  That 's  the 
word.     Pussvites." 
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"  Well ;  who  be  the  Passeyites  ?  **  demanded  Mr.  Cowdrj. 

"  Who  be  they  ?  "  repeated  a  rather  elderly  personage,  in  a 
rural  and  somewhat  msty  lull  dress  of  black  and  drab,  with  griz- 
zled locks,  a  <^^Pp6i'  note,  and  aolemn  Tisage*  bat  a  queer  twinkle 
in  the  eye.  "  who  be  they  ?  Why,  they  be  a  sart  o  rattle-miee, 
nuthw  bird  nor  beeast,  a  flicker'n  in  the  twilight  atween  one 
church  and  t'other." 

''Hush,  naaighbour  Frost ;  spake  lower,  mun  ;  th^  chaiiceHor 
'U  hear  thee  else,  and  tell  the  bishop  on  thee,''  said  Mr.  Oowdiy. 
**  What  dost  mane  by  caFn  on  'em  rattle-mice  ?  How,"  he  con- 
tinued, not  understanding  Mr.  Frost's  metaphor,  '*d*ye  make  a 
Christian  out  a  rattle-mouse  ?  " 

*'  Why,  roake'n  by  comparazun,"  replied  Farmer  Frost.  ''^Bbw- 
sumderer,  there  be  Christians, — ^ah !  and  paasons  too,  as  Mianges 
into  mice,  and  rale  mice. " 

•"  How  ?  When  t  Who  told  thee  ?  "  exclaimed  seteral  df  the 
hearers,  some  in  astonishment,  others  derisively. 

••How.?  That's  nuther  here  nor  there. .  When  ?  Arterihe 
death  on  'em.  Who  told  me  ?  They  as  spoke  for  theirselVes," 
asserted  Mr.  Frost  with  the  utmost  gravity. 

** Measter  Frost/'  said  a  neighbouring acqudntance,  "it  strikes 
me  thy  liquor  has  got  into  thy  head." 

"^0,  Jtfeaster  Andress,  it  ha'nt." 

*'  Then  thee  bist  a  comin*  the  old  sojer  over  us.'* 

••  No,  I  baint^" 

"  Then,  what  in  the  neam  o'  Fort'n  bist  thee  a  talk'n  about  ?" 

V  What  I  heer'd  and  zee ;  and  if  you  've  a  mind  to  know  as 
much  as  I  knows,  I  tell  you  what  you  do,  mate,— you  goo  (me  o' 
these  here  nights  and  git  lock'd  up  in  Winchester  Cathedral'.** 

**  Thankee.     I'd  rather  you  than  me,"  returned  Mr.  Andrews. 
."Why,  what  should  you  be  afraid  of,  Mr.  Andrews?  '*  asked 
young  Lovelock. 

"  What  odds  is  that  to  you  ?  "  was  the  evasive,  and  not  very 
gracious  answer. 

*•  Master  Andrews  believes  in  ghodts,"  cried  the  youth,ianghing. 

"Well;  and  why  not?"  demanded  Mr.  Andrews.  "Han't 
things  been  sin  at  night  about  Danebury  Hill?  Don't  Will 
Smithers,  as  hung  his  self  along  o'  Cicely  •Westbrook,  walk 
reg 'larly  arter  dark  up  Whiteshoot  Lane  ?  Didn't  'a  vrighten 
Sarah  Grunsell  into  vits?  " 
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''3l9k6-e  !  "  '6K«taiiDad'  the<  i«e|>Uo,  "  Sbd^aov^r  sAWABjthing 
worse  than  bor  owa  shacU^. ' ' 

'*  Hovf  about  thatitIu]|g»..tlMo,  tka<r  used  .to  'pear  in  Sandplisin 
the  shape  of  an  old  'ooiaaa  bout  double*  as  was  weU^k&ow'd^to  be 
old  i^MOky  Tucker  ;.  she  as  went  for  a  witoh  ! " 

'*How  aboutit  ?  Whjr>  it  turned  out  to  be  a^giddj  sheep,  that 
iiad  got  the  staggers." 

*'  Thee  ihink'st  thjself  a  vine  Seller,  master  WiUam,  I  dare 
9^j,  Tell  thee  what-«-^thee  hist  a  unbeliev*n  jaekanjeaps.;  ami  so 
here''s  to  thee.  As  to  Winchester  Gathedral^aint  it  a  sart'n.  vact 
that  old  OliTcr  Cromwell'^driveB  up  and  down  there,  jevery  ^g}it,  in 
a  coach  wi'  twelve  bosses  without  e'er  a  head  ?  " 

*'  Naw,  naw,"  demurred  some  of  the  oiber  i&terlooutors,  for 
whose  faith  Uiis  legend:  was  rather  too  improbable.  '*  Naw^naw — 
Come, — ^that  's  rather  too  big  a  mossel  to  swaller." 

'*  W^"  interposed  Fanner  Erost»  'Ubat  med  b^i  and  it 
medd'n't — I  can't  say  noth'n  about  that  matter  ;  but  ■  ik0s;$  *& 
^^unmMit  I  ootdd  z^j  if  I  'd  a  mind  to 't." 

''  What 'a  that,  naaigbbour  ?  "  was  the  general  ei^elamalion. 

"  Moor  nor  any  o*  you  can^aay.  It  so-  happens  that  Iliayel)en 
ihttt  npia  that  are  very  pleaee  a  whole  night.*'  i 

*'  What  didst  zee  then  ?  "  cried  all  again,  with  faces  €f,|;^4^ii^ 
interest. 

'<  Ah !  '*  said  the  farmeri  ^k]J9g  mysterious  and  reiry  cumung. 
^*  That 's  tell'ns." 

«  Whyjuot  tell  it,  then  ?  *'  pertinently  observed  youpgLey^lock. 

"'Ohl  you  'U  Qn\y  laaf  at  me  if  I  do,"  returned  Mr.  Jrost,.with 
-seeming  indi&rence. 

"'No»  we  wun'<r— Ton  my  sesso^  we  wun't.  We  wun't  naaly," 
>  declared  tljie  hearers. 

*'  WeUt  then,  there ;  I  zee  they  mice  as  I  was  a  spake'n  on  Just 
.now  ;  paasons  as  had  a  bin,  changed  into  them  theire  yarmint,  ' 

<^But  how  eom'dst  to  know  th^y  'd  ha*  ben  paasons  ?  "  inq[uired 
tin  auditor. 

'<  How  ?     Th^y  told  me  lo  theirselves,  to  be  sure.", 

"What!  mice  spake?" 

''Why  sbottldn^t  they?  Didl»t  never  hoar  o*  theaingn 
mouse  ?  '  argiAd  the  Socratic  FrosU  ''  'Sides,  these  here  v^mii't 
ar'naty  mice  t  but  sperruts  in  mice's  shyaap.  But  there,  if  you 
dwooant  choose  to  blave  me,  'tis  o*  no  use  my  goo'n  on/' 
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''Bes,  eea^'gooxm.  Do'ec.  No  'fence  in  ax'n  the  gueition/' 
pleaded  the  objector. 

*'  Ton  most  luiow,  A&k*  continued  Fanner  Froet,  ^*  iliAt  beun' 
at  Winchester  one  Zundaj  artemoon,  thinjks  1,  well  now,  as  I  be 
*  ratber  Tond  o'  mofiic,  suppose  I  gooes  to  the  Ca^di'sl  to  liear  the 
anthen.  Zo  I  *oq1  then,  I  sez  to  mjself.  *Cord'nly  off  I  walks, 
and  in  I  gooes,  along  neaav',  and  up  into  quire.  'Stead  o'  stand^n 
to  be  stared  at,  in  the  middle  o'  dbnrch,  I  theught  I  'd  zee  and 
git  a  znug  sate,  zo  I  just  shows  one  o'  the  elexks  a  shin'n ;  and 
he  pops  me  into  what  thej  csSh  a  staUL  wi'  a  zoft  cushton  to  zit 
upon*  and  another  to  Inale  down  upon«  where,  haYe'a  my  gurt 
quoat  on,  I  Fouftd  it  as  comfortable  ab  a  rahblt-hntch,  thof  *twfts 
."hut  a  Kttle  arter  Christmas.*' 

**  WeO,  but  what  *sthat  are  got  to  do  wi'  thjr  «toT}r  ?  "  inqidued 
Mr.  Cowdry. 

'^  I  'U  iell  'ee.     Besm  winter  time,  o'  course  they  was  forced  to 

.  ha^  fights  ;  ao  as  'ttitas  purty  dinuni^  in  ihat  are  gurt  build'n» 

.4uid  a  feller  could  goo  off  into  n  nap  in  a  nook  or  komer  on  % 

.And  tiiere  bide  when  servus  was  oyer,  without  nobody  mind^n  on 

^un,  no  moor  nor  a  pig  in  a  poke ;  if  'a  diiu't  Jiapp^n  to  anore." 

"What,  then  you  mean  to  «ay  that  you  fell  asleep?^ '..said 
Lovelock 

**  Ees,  I  d]d»  'long  o^  listen*n  to  the  sarmunt.  The  discoorse 
was  too  strong  yor  me  ;  zummut  iike  a  drap  too  muish  o' '  pariy- 
yarriek." 

*'  Hadn't  you,'*  'queried  tihe  young  fdwner,  "  been  tating>  a 
drop  too  much  of  something  else  ?    Where  had  you  been  tP>  JUx. 
.JFroBt?" 

'<  Ben  to  ?  Only  to  tfie-Back  Zwan.  I  hadn't  had  aoth-u  M 
a  pot  o'  ^aightp'uy,  and  a  glass  or  zo  o'  brandj'-aad-wuter ; 
and  what's  that?  WeU,  howsomdever.,  off  I  went;  but  fust, 
yindii  I  couldn't  keep-my  <eyies  open,  I  draa'd  a  curtain  athirt  m'e» 
..and  yhmg  my  Jinkechar  oyer  my  yeace«  'cause  I  shouMn't  'be  zin, 
and  by  waay  o' keep'u  off  the  draaft." 

"  Theed'st  hest  ha'  kep'  out  fthe  dratift  afore  thee  went^'t'  in, 
naaighbour,"  jremarked  Mr.  Cowdry. 

*•  Arter  that,  p'raps  you  Tl  "wll  my  glass,"  replied  Fanner 
Prosit.  '^  WeU,  how  long  I  'd  slop',  darn  me  if  I  could  teH  ; 
when 'at  laast  I  woke  up,  and  yound  myself  all  iu  the  dark,  'cept 
a  glimmer  o*  moonlight,  as  come  dreo  winder,  and  showd  one  p' 
Ibeyt  tombs  <upjda&«  where  the  dead  kings 'l>wooans  is." 

D  D  2   • 
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'  *  '*  Loramassy !  **  cried  the  audience  dimnltaneously,  Shuddering. 
**  Wastn't  rrit  ?  *-*  said  one  of  them. 

***Ah!  r  hlieve  ye,  I  was,"  iins\rered  tlife  liarrator. 

**  Didstn't  hdller  out  ?  " 

' ^' Why,  there,'*  answered  Mr.  Frost,  "''^  the' piikzlebn^'t.  1 
couldn*t.  I  tried:  But  for  att  I  could  flo,  tor  the  life  6' me  I 
couldnt  B^ake  ahove  a  whisper/*         '       ::.... 

'*  Well  now,  that  are  's  straange-^yciiit'  i<f  t*'  rfemitl^^d  th^ 
hearers  one  to  another.  ''  '    '* 

**No,"  Continued  Mr.  Frost,  "  1  couldn't  spake  tout ;  •^hdlA'obh 
I  couldn't  wag.  But  what  *s  queer  now,  I  could  heai*  ifli^lilBte 
ibtnd,  Rtlm  noises  I  heer'd  too,  mind  y^:  '  Ztimtim^'  cditl6l» 
zort  o'  rumble  like  thunder  a  good  way  otf,  simmiinlyi*tftm  n'lofeg' 
l3le  galleries.  Then,  at  times,  I  vancied  I  heer'd  a  fei^lnt^liiuid 
come  yrom  the  organ  ;  and  every  moment  I  expected  to  hteAr^Hin 
growl  out,  and  zeie  the  lids  o'  the  tombs'  lift  ~ttp,  4nd  ^e  dead  a 
rise'n  out  on  *em.  Once  I  thought  I  raly  did  z'efe'tlif^  z^pulchi^s 
begin'n  to  heave.  Lor !  how  the  pr6sprati6ii  i*tih  6ff^khe  to  "be 
sui'e !  When  sudd'ritly  there  Was  a  whirr'ti  all  fouhd  m^,''lik^'thi& 
runnVdowii  of  a  zmoke-jack,  and  then  ban^  t^erft-'ftie  CloidtT''*' 

'"•"Strik'n  twelve?"  interposed  the  company.        '    .    -''     *" 

'"  No,*'  said  the  farmer.  **  I  counted  'un  ;  and'  'a  strutfk  Tfllte- 
TEilK  !  *A'did,-a5  I'th  a  liv'n  zinner.  No  sooner  "hkd  a  ddn^, 
thtm^np  strtic'k  sidh  a  squeak'h,  as  thof  foi"  all  the  >^ol^de  a  dozen 
vrhate-rfeeks  was  a-fire,  atid  all  the  mice  in  'em  a  bl^utk'  zih^ed. 
Atid  *4heil' ail  ^hb  Cathedral  seem'd  alive  wi'  Sparks,  ddVt'ntod 
ctijtt'n  fere  atift  th^e,  like'  you  zee  in  a  bit  o'  burnt  'p'hAap^i^'iE^ 
goo'n  6ttt.  'Massy !  Jamany  f  Crifnany  hb !  thinks  I,  wlfaH  '» 
all  thfe^  "Mas^y  dtt  itie  !  and  I  tried  to  zaty  &e  Belafe  ;  whei  a 
couplfe'  V  the  sparkles 'dome  a  runn'n  towardisj  nde, -land  ^tb;[)p''d 
overriJ^ht\iDfeb^th^^leacef6r  the 'Praayer  Book.  Lo  tfnd  behold 
ye  !  the  sparks  was'a  pair  of  ej-es  helong'n  to  a  gurt  mbtiAi^l  1 
could  meak  'un  out  bya  sort  of  bluish  light  as  g!imm€Jr*d  aU'i^ttnd 
'un.  *  Fear  nqt,  man,*  says  the  creetur,  speak^n  quite  'frl^aln,  *6fi]^ 
Wi'  a  kin(ij9'"squake.  •  Zatan,'  1  siys,  *  I  defies  thee.'"  '*  I'b^t 
Zatan,'  pay^  the  mouse,  *  and  I  wun't  do  you  n6  harm  r^o^tttf^ 
be  afear'd*  "'Who  hist,  then  ?'  sez  I,  as  well  as  I  cOxM,  in,  a 
whisper,  '  I  conjures  thee,  spake.'  *  My  team, *  a*  s^z,  *  iS'MlniS- 
mouse.  I  wur  once  one  o'  the  heads  o*  the  church  ;  bttt  I  tllbtf^nt 
moor  o'  the  looaves  and  vishes  than  I  did  o'  my  vlock,  andl  used 
to  «eU  amall  beel:  out  o'  my  palace  to  the  poor  people';  and  wytr 


you  sees  what  I  be  come  to.  Zame  m'  aU  tl^  othec  mice  ap  you 
beholds. '  And  by  this  time  I  did  see  that  the  lights  was  zo  many 
mouses'  eyes,  *  They  w^  all  clargy  oac^,'  a'  ses,  *  and  now  they 
be  mice,   and  zo  they  '11  bide  till   zuch    time  as  they  Vq  ben 

sanred  out  YOr  their  misdoo'ns.  Till  then  we  be  forced  to  Jiaunt 
this  here  Cathedral  AH  day  long  we  has  to  bide  penn'd  up  in, the 
holes  and  crannies  and  cryptisus,  and  at  night  we  be  let  out, 
and  Uoyr'd  to  hold  a  Chapter,  and  talk  oyer  what  's  goo'n  on  in 
the  church.  You've  heard,'  a'  sez,  *  o'  church  mice.  Nowyon 
knows  what  tb^  be.*  '  Ees^'  I  sez,  *  I  've  hecr'd  the  say'n,  poor 
a%^  chiirc}}  xpoiiue/  '  Ah  !*  a*  squeaks,  *  I  wish  we  hacln't  ben 
J50  jf}ch  OA^se.;  .we^ shouldn't  be  zo  poor  now.  But  you  hold,  your 
to^;i£ne,;,^Q9ly  loi^k^.a^d  listen,  %nd  book  what  you  hears  and  se^s^ 
£qx  the  good  o!  th^m  (and.  there's  plenty  on  'em)  that.it  maj;: 
co|isan^/  **         . 

^<  lipoj^ama^sj,  Mast,  Yrost^  this  here  's  a  strange  story !"  ex.- 
el^^med.the  a,vid^tors..  .  . 

.  .**  Strainge,  but  true.:"  said  the  relater..  *'  Well,  mates,,whilst 
ol4Hji)rpmpjuaie.ifJM  apeak'^o  allt'others  took  and  raaing'd  tbemselyes 
up  in  joyrs,  .4um  on  Yorn^s,  zum  on  the  edges  of  pews,  zum  on 
book  ledges  on  vronto'  stalls,  and  one  on  'em  got  up  top  o'  pulpit. 
"*  ?[fiT»  Wft'-^^'  sajys.Mitr^mpu^e,.  *  he  's  a  goo 'n  to  spake.'  *  Who 
b%j^.?'  I  jw^s.,.,  *  Sboyjclhat,'  answers  Mitremouse,  'Listen  to  'up/ 

5  "^i^J  Cflpice  re.yer'nt  fliUd  ^ow  myomorphous,  brether  n*,  'a.begufl. 
-^-wlji^t  'a  w^^ant  by  nayamarpui^  I  dwooant  kw)w :  'twas  hayth.eiQ. 
Cf^ik  tCM^^*  '  !Ti9  a.coQjifort,'  says  Shoyelhat,  'under  our  present 
onhappy  sarc  mst^nces  ;  'tis  ^  'leviaaition.o'  the  suffer 'ns  a^  we'm 
*  y^7  undejrgooln  of>  to  courtem-plate  the  prawsperraty  o'  the 
<^der  as  w^  b'long'4  tp  in  the  world.  In  like  manner^/tis  a  ftggri- 
Taaition  of  our  q.'lamaties.to  behold  the  misfort'ns  ,ancl  4isgreaaces 
<m.  %.  We  zympathi:5^s  wi'  that  body,  atill ;  we  be  stiU  jealous  o* 
the  honour  a'  the  ridg'ment  we  was,  sogers  in..  Now,  brether'n, 
I'joa  sure  you  must,  all  ou  you,  feel,  wi'  me,  the  gurtest  abeam'  and 
regr,et  i^l^exx  yo*  considers  whc^t  doo'ns,  and  what  goon's  on  there 
hayq  ben  for  some  time  paast  in  the ,  'stablished  church.*  Here. 
Shoyelhat  pull'd  up  to  teak  brath  ;.  and  I  whispers  to  Mitremouse, 
Why,  how  copie  he  to  know  about  that  are  ?  *  Thjere  be  they  that 
tel]3.,u8,'  sez  Mitremouse  i  'you  bide  quiet.'  The9  on  gooes 
ShoYolhat  agin. 

"  *  Terrible  doo'ns',  a'  sez,  '  my  brother 'n !     Shock' n,  doo'ns  ! 
Wus  than  eyer.  oum  was  ;  and  see  what 's  come  to  we  |     Sceece  a. 


w^l&  gb(f^'hj  wit&otrt  nom^  0can't<^as  Bbow^np  'pear'ii'  in  the 
ne%  flpfiaapfers.  D^save'ii  yotang  woth^ir,  and  they  their  own '  sar- 
T*ttts^  siff'n  «Dd  2ifig*ii  wi'  '«m  iff  Htoben ;  hremk'n  the^serentli 
C^afndttieiit';  gett'n  'bittraDj  tipsy  in  publie-faouse*;  hrawFn  and 
yif^tt";  cult*]!  and  maaim^  dimib  amn^ls  ;  and  mss, — ^tfaeisldp 
o'  '^tkiit  e^mHotk !  Zcll'nand  efaaifei^it  UtHib  and  mtreoieB  orer 
a  bottle  o'  wine!  Aint'it  sheam'fb),  my  brether'n?  Oughtn't 
w^to*be  a^ttoet  ghtd  that  we  be  ont  o'  the  cbtii,  and  in  thid  here 
fin';  n^  AiliellerB  on  'fttead  o'  l>andB  ?  What  can  b«  the  rasiwand 
thriKMine'h  o' this  terreaUe*  state  o'  'fitirs  in  the  cktin*h  ?  How 
to'temady'^?  Mayhap,  my  bvether'n,  ^um  on  yon,  aslnwwR 
b^t«^  nor  1  do,  wflJ  •  aan$wer ' tbtew  here  qcMstsh'ns  ? '  W'  tha*^ 
Sl^M^lhatr^ame  down  ^AvrnpoAptitT' and  nt>  stock  another  in  his. 
pl^tJe.  '*  YHio  's he,  if  youploze,  m'  lard?*  says  Ito  MhrMnotriie. 
<  Don't  m'  lard  me  now,'  a  see.  '  That 's  Plnmlcure ;  warnkj^m 
'teidfe  t«f  what  a' zayar.* 

'••"Mice  o'  the  church,'  scjneahs  Plnraleure,  'tiffwfr  poor  -yara 
mtit  shaS  be  enli^ten*d ;-  so'hmg  as  we*  shall  tsqutfmiy  'onder  - 
thl^'shadd^rs  o*  daikness*;  wv' can  only  #ie  s  gtress  at^tiive  ctmaes 
o'  things:    Tet*W€f,  erefi  we;  fbller  mice,  hanre  *zlght  enongfi  to.  zee« 
hdW'the  t^ttt ' Jennps'/    At  this  aH  the  mice  ^Betffnp'sqneak^  Hfcd 
ToM/  ^  Fterd^'me;*' se2  Hmralenre,  '  I  meftnt  no^li^t-loBinL  to^ 
0Ti!f^  cwttffltidtt.    Whttt  1  imcnes  is;  w^'henble  to  'eoikjecrter;  my 
bnfttter'n;  jndg^n  from  what  wekiiow*.      Now  we  knows- well 
ei^Mm^'What  *])'  right'  itod  wronf  r  and  yw  wishes^  aa^  I  wishes^ 
thMt^  We*M  ttii^e  hetter  n«e  o'-  oorknoidfedre:    And-  weknowi' 
thftt^byas'^cts  wronf,  dmascohfiifttonMndd&greMeeon'alltifsfnf 
a#  t^ngi^to^ ^eibj'   Welt,  prid4  and  domineer^  VwvMrg  r  lade^ 
T6fls*byl)h6  ttwooWS'is'Wtong;  deception  'swnmg^  flmd  theyoa 
prtW(ihe»' wrong  trp  is^wtisthan  they  as  does  it:  •  Now  i*ere'*s'a  set 
o*  claf^  "spnn^  np  at  Ohrf^d  aflr^wants  tb  set^n^  a  ftafthorftyfor 
thl^'<?htirch*o''  ]&igland  tfqfftal- to  what  "^j  olanimVL  Hby  the'  ohuroh  o' 
Rfr<yotai.    Tl^ey'ttnwt'ktrow,  iny  breJ^e^'n,  thsfc  they ima^^ got -n<^> 
rigHt  to  't,  Uto  moor  nor  Independents' and  Metfaodishes.  !Phey  nnisil' 
zee  that  liobody  can  pm'tend  to  't  if  Kiiw^dam  caant^  and'tfantof 
Ehwooam  c»n,  then  they  ought  to  gie^in  to  Rh'wpoam*    Tbat'W 
whdt  zotnd  on  'em;  as  se^ms  honest,  whether  they^be nnstakteioi^ 
not;  ha'  done;   but  many  bides  where  they  be;  "and  atea  thw* 
chorch's.  bread  whilst  they  praches  algln  the  ehurch^s  dootr'nev/ 
Here  there  was  a  ginVal  sqneak'ntis  seem'd  to  zotmd  like '•'Name, 
n^flne  ! '     « Why  need  I  tell  'eei  my  brether^i  ? '  eayr  ftandcnre; ' 


A  entFEi»  <yv»  cavReR  uww*  4Q/t 


^ ImaittB thePttiftjiiM h   Bntttfa»>wfii(b«of all tiMH» teaiiute .i» wjlft^,. 
tliey  faoULs  rsBpeet'n.fiigiMiei*  to  th'  Arttrit«  ;  Bulweriben  to  -eiaia 
a  *ban*miie'r9l  -BMiBe.*     £[600"  n -this,  th«  uiee  givir''  «aoib#r'Bquaibe* 
as  (High  at  poBB^ls  ia  &  gnv«ooan>     *  Beg  jour  jMtrd'n/  sas  I  to*  > 
MHitraioiiM, '  b«t  what  'b  «  noa-nate  ral  aeoB^  ? '  *  Wh jr,  a  falBe  on^' 
Bivf»  lilattomenBei  *  as  if  jo«  vras.  to  swear  to  a  white  pig  at  'si«f  6» 
wheni7<pa'kiiowVithe"€tnly  one  jou  lost  was  a  blaek  'un.' 

'**  1  Niow,'  B«fs  PlojralfliiDe,  <  my  b-la^  and  opinion  is,  thai  all 
tltis  btre^trottble  have  eooie  upon  the  Chnroh  aU  afamg  o'  its 
aHo^'ln  itself  to  be  infested  wi'  this  here  Pussjism  ;  and  bb^  rseoa 
faPTtfaankkig  so  is  this-'^The  basksMde'ns  o'  paas'^s  BfaswsAbef  be 
mmJartey  all,  and  haint  to  beslnek  upi  and  worshipp'd,  and 
kauiBkled^donrnfiOi.  moor  than  8ieh,wakecreeturs  ought  to  bo-: '  and  - 
zo  Phunkntfe  made  an  end  o'  his  spaohe ;  and  his  room  was  took 
hjtmaMmt,  tlai  Alitonioiiiie  told  me  was  calVd  Clntehglefbo. 

<*•«  Brother  nibbler8»'  cries  Glutchglebe,  ^eonid'oni:  stfnake*  bo* 
beard  ooftrnde  these  walls,  tfa^  Ohnrek  woiid  zoon  be  vreod/rrsm 
hev<  arepwreaehes*     l%e  eloth  wnats.  dnst'n,  nj  brether>'n<-;  tbo 
Bnrplus  bkiche'n^     But  first  the  build*n  itself  ought  to  bo  swop* 
oat,y    'TioU  W  hew  I  'd  do  't— Brother  Shoirelhat  was  telk'u  o* 
tbefitidg'inoiii  womsedto  be.  s^ero  of.     Whj  dwooaat  •thaj  do  in  r 
the  dbns^'to  tW^'does  in  th'  army?    Thej  make*  abovt  work 
of  fa  fdhsr  thofO'  if  'a:  prafohea  insubcMrdinaaitiion  9  mufdi  i«oov  for  - 
plott^n-wi'  tih'  enemy.     Th^'d  tai^e  a  man  to  understand-  tb-'  • 
artBoIes  o'  war  in  a^non-iMite'ral  sense !     I»et  a»ol9icer  play  .^.j^. 
OF  'the!  blackyard,  and  they<  dismisBes  'nn  double  ^jpiik  frsm  tibov 
BflBvusfor  eoad««t  luibeoeBa'n  «i  offieer  and  a  gea'lman.  WhflMas 
horet'B  a  fdlovcowrieted  o'  ooMliiotniBbeeom'n  a  Christian  and  ft- 
chgayiinttti  and  'a*  git8----what  ?     Why  tkoy  only  suspends  -im  hr 
di«e  mcmtho^-noV  by  tho>  neek,  mind.     My  bsother  n,  X  saf  4h^ 
a»flhere*ba<eoort  martids,  to>  l^emort^to  be.  a  eoor^elfsrifial,     I 
'oodn't  shoot  or  hang  offenders,  'zactly,  nor  yit  rlog  'em  ;  J^wgh 
thatt!ood  s«vro>setnoon  'em  right.    And  I  dwooant  zayus  I  'd  goo 
so-imr  as  tb  chant  'em  out  o'  diocese,  as  rogues  be  drumm'd  out  o* 
lidg-nlent.      But  I  *d  break   *em,   my  brother 'n.      I  'd  cashier 
'emi'thbt  I  'ood  ;  and  render  'em  inoyaapable  0'  sarv'n  thence- 
foxrad  un  any  cleric '1  oapaseaty.      That 's  my  remady  for  the 
erilB  o'  the  church.'      Zo  spoke  Clutchglebe,  and   the   church 
mice'  all  squeaVd  out  together,  zay'n  they  entirely  'greed  wi' 
'uUi'    When  ail  at  onoe  there  was  heer'd  a  yell  like  the  scrame* 
o'   a   'ntmnus  tom-cat,  make'n    the  old   Cathedral  ring  again.. 
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Awaj  scuttrd  mice,  Mitremoase  and  all,  to  their  Holes  and 
karners.  At  the  zame  time  the  clock  tolled  one  ;  a  lot  o'  lights 
danced  afore  my  eyes,  and  I  felt  a  zart  o'  shock  as  simm^d  to  run 
droo  me  like  lightnn:  Andiihen  I  vound'^^d  got  the  use  o'  my 
limhs,  and  spache.  But  I  was  afeard  to  holler,  and  heun'  lock'd 
m,  there  I  was  forced  to  hide  till  mamun\  when  one  o*  the  clerks 
come  and  open'd  the  pleace,  and  let  me  out,  moor  dead  nor  alive. 
Biit  there, — ^now  you  Ve  heer'd  what'I^Iam't  from  the  churtjh 
miae>  as 'how  t^s  here<diie^«aae0  thatthave  comd-  npon-tite^largiir 
o'  late,  have  heen  all  along  o*  that  arfe  PUssyism."  ^   •'     '  • 

Heveith«re  was-  au defend  :fAva&  i  during  whioh.  the:  anditorarr ^ 
Mr  J  'Sntet'ConiiDMed'to  istare;  at  him  open^mbfuthfid,  and  ia  silence!,'/ 
hrobm-  only  hy  a .  few  'ejaculations,  partaking '  ti .  the .  uatttnei i«f  i« » . 
gr^tttu*  ""    i".i "  •  ''''..)<.•'■    .«'•». It f! 'u*>  »•' 

At  length,  said   Mr.  Cowdry, — ^having    recovencfll    fronii  hish 
hewilderment, — very  slowly,  •*  Bist  thee  sure,,  now;,  naaighbour, 
thee  hastn't  bin  draa*n.the  long-how  ?  " 

Mr. 'Frost  in  the  most  solemn  manner  devotM  himself/if  gaillj^* 
of  tf^fahrittttion,  to  JiaA  Ketch..  '   •     ^        ''  ''' ■    -- ' 

**  Thfeii/'  said  young  Lovelock,  "  tlie  fat^t  tndrt  'Jikel;^^  is,  ♦thttt-' 
thei  6b!y  sp'iritii  you  saw  were  te  yMir  own  headi'awd"hiBwi'*^dtf' 
thft'e;  albhg  with  the  heer  you  dfarik,  at-the  Blttek  Sw%fi.'    Y<m' 
fell^tefe^,  riiatt',  attd  hit!  something  between  a  dr^mtod^altl^hfei^ 

'^Eei^''  bitMr^  Goddttrd  ;   "  that 'fe  wh^'i  't^asi'rita^.'    Th§e 
mttfet  hate  *befe  a  little  l^jo  wtorifor  drink."*    '  • .      ■  -' '  • 

"Ahl*'*'  cried  Pftttner  Frost,  "ycm  med  ^y  wfeat  you-liket  ■ 
bu*T^  ^^itfH'argyjne  ottt  b'belav^Vtty6wn^  -   '•' 

^VMli'^M^'Mif:  Gowdry,  **  anyhow;  thee^  mwst'l^e  dry  artel' 
thiy^'loiig  stwjr.     Ctiriie,  ^oke  over  thy  glad*,  taiun.     Btrt  zee^,  the^ ' 
cha^ieedlot'^iir  gftt'n  up  from' teeable  ^  *o'noW  I  s'pose  we^iiiiiy  hfej*^^ 
inth^pip^s.'"' ••"•'   "1—'  •  ^       -^       '     "     f"    r^'* 

•'-'^■^•"^'  ■''  ■      '      '  i    '  .  -^    ' Pfi&orrAi/ 'Lb'igh. 
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A    tETTEH    T6'    a'  'jom    out    W'  OTTlct.'   '     '"    ^'    '  ""  ' 

''               '■  '  •  '      I'  1     -  I.  //      .  »!l  1       ll  ' 
* — i — •                                                                                < 

'    '  .       .'  ■  '»     ..  J.       i'       •    ■    i»     't  f.     In'      'iii;  .• 

Mb<  Oboakeb*^-^^  HcflT«n  ■end  •  wfe*  be 'ail  tbe^'bettef  -fok*  it^thiff^  da^iio 
twelvemonth!" — The  Qood N^t^edM9>nt\\  ■  w,.,'     -    j    . 

SiR,**^Tbii  are- looked  va^  to  (and 'tt'Bia^ribdpveamred'' with- yotr 
own  'acquiesceiice)  <»&  a  Pillar  of  Pro{)pietj  I    Yx)li  linnre  indthdrBEWm  i  / 
from  pobiliolile,  otttraged^^and'Whoroaii'  woiader  f^^^bf  tive  dcBperato-i 
and  corrupting,  changes  which  have  penetrated  the  whole  world oHi;. 
afBu«s  since  y6«r   ■  i  -   ,  :    :    i     - 

— ^hot  youth  when  Georee  uie  Third  was  Kini  !    '        '       !  '     , 

tn.jOHr  tipaev  however ;.  n^y,  and  since  ^mxv (V&^osi^t  tw* jow t^T/^ 
done  much.      You  have  attested  yoi^r  ahipjjipiQj^l^ip, .  pf ..„V*,^l|g  u 
weai«r  ^^i' '  by  ,ftdminis,teri^g  the  pip^t  Jacpijp^ipg  (^stisefla^Pt  to. 
all  whqfW?,pepw.liaKe.dfir§4to  trip^as^de  fcom  tbe  paSie  p^i9j^  P«fr,l>5;j 
your  imma<iulfttei mmpiD^g-igKandpE^oAeirr-yOld  Toryism, ,    i^^pn^lia^Vj^,! 
bee^jth^  ^nift^;[.li«#iis,|;9  the  no^^pjt. Jim^m.  wfco.evi^r  1f'^^?«tt|I'.i 
JESnglish  aristocracy  how  to  '*  fleet  the  world  as  they  did  in.  the  (^,i 
time,'':  by  awJ,  of  .tji^  lj>J;^i^shmgpts>.of  ibcHigbAilw^ing^*  tiie 
dainties  of  epicurean  Luxm-y„t^^  <;)]^s£^uio^i;ian^p^(P£  ^eetK^^nn 
dom,,.  Your  %!|ifc  Siu;,  hi^?^n9ji. been  bi^W^a.ftfi^  jThc 

tress  has  made  Ji^upb,  pf  your,  cjjfirity  public,  ,<^n4„r9Cf]iy4M  ^  %j' 
few  ,of  your  dignified  a^awia^iop^* .   Yo}i  avi9  now,  iRe^iyied  li^Jaip'e, 
Sir.^j  st^^e^ia  the,o4ourigf  orthocjc^^j— t^ipx^i^'to  fall  b^k  amfl^>  . 
youarrepoUefitiopgi  by  way.  of  ,a  dejfei^ae.agaiBst^(^eAj»arcliy'|ilt^8Pnn 
iJig  you  so  coarsely.     For  Time  grows  noisy,  and  Change,  if^pid,  as  . 
fiteam.    .  \^hy,  Sir,  you  have  lived  to  see  the  evil-doer  brought  to. 
shame  without  fear  or  favour — the  Man  of  Pleasure,  sitting,  a 
living  Death,  at  the  board,  to  which  his  Aspasias  found  beauty, 
and  you  the  Attic  salt ! — the  Political  Trader  replaced  by  the 
Political  Free  Trader — the  sluggard  sentenced  to  the  Tread-mill 
— the  slanderer  compelled  to  sting  himself  to  Death !     After  so 
brilliant  a  Past,  what  a  degenerate  Present ! — It  is  to  you,  then. 
Sir,  that,  in  this  iron  age,  I  would  point  out  an  instance  of  high- 
imndedneas  and  delicacy,  too  precious  and  unique  for  our  thanks 
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duB  to  be  CTtrofited  to  snj  one  poorer  in  expieriettceB  and  regt^ts 
than  joimelf . 

Within  a  bow-shot  of  the  Bifthop  of  London'sTalftee  at  Fnlham^ 
I  ms,  the  other  day,  bidden  to  admire  the  grare  of  a  devoted 
champion  of  Chnrch  and  State,  who  so  valiantly  administered  the 
knout  to  the  wicked  Whigs,  and,  yet  more  chivahonisly,  to  their 
womenkgid ;  nnder  the  ensign  of  the  Bible  and  Sceptre— ^e  deyiee 
of  ^the  Jolm  Bull,  Poor  ^eodore  Hook  I  that  gayest  of  table- 
compaaiona  I  «id  best-BituFed  of  hnman  creatttires  t-^'tibtat  "^life 
and  sold  "  (so  runs  the  rhyme)  of  great  tables,  the  plate  on  which 
yoQy  too,  hare  hdpad  to^leaa : — ^tlmt  profoond  mondiit  who^ehdwed 
thii  Uaablieartedness  of  Bloomabnry,  the  low  liils  of  Leeds,  th» 
medmnieflft  melancholy  of  **  Man<^ester  Tradesmen/'  to  tmSiHe^ 
ccHMieMeed  Lord  Jokas,  attd  innocent  Lady  Jatte»;  whoii^eiied 
their  pretty  eyes,  and— 

Marrelled  nmeh  t^  see  the  ereatares  diiw  ! 

— )4S»t  Impromaxiore  who  conld  set  a  rhyme  i^inst  ef  ery  name;, 
and' a  gibe  against  cTery  grave  thii^: — that  man,  in  short-(to  use  - 
one  of  his  own  favonrtte  verbs)  who  '*  worried  himself  "  to  I>eath 
to  please  his  patrons! — here  lies  that  delight- of  so  many  TeTerend" 
DiviBea,  and  inane  Peers,  and  delicate  Dnehesses,  who  latched 
tiB  iheir  Isees  were  like  to  burst  at  his  donUe-refined  d&uMe- 
entendresi — ^without  onght  to  mark  his  fame !     'Tis  right.     Ho  ' 
vcflgar-looking  lamp  with  its  fat  flame  toppling  tipsily   over  faia 
aslieai^^iio  conntry*lmmpkin  handled  of  com  in  the  ear  hfeavyfbr 
harvest ! — no  methocUstical  text  with  its  xegalalMm  ''assurance 
and  certainty"— nor  mbbii^y  Bellman's  rhyme,  to  vaunt 

His  xxuinly  vurtues  and  liis  brilliant  parts^ 

shoald  deck  the  stone.  Most  refined,  sir,  is  it  not  ?  His  old  fiieuAa 
hamt  the  spot,  in  tearfid  gratitude  for  his  past  services,  inteaifiil 
niBmoryt)f  past carooses  i  bat  they  fe^  too  poignandy  to  pndseliim 
byefigy,  or  device,  or  tribute ! 

Hot- that  the  world  of  Burvivor8W«,s  to  wantits  teadiing'beeanaft" 
poerHoek  wanted  his  monument. — The  above  signal  namfebta*' 
tien  of  self^denial  is  litiie  less  touching  ihaea  the  plain  tser^ghyot 
tYter  oration,  piddished  shortly  after*  his  decease.  Siivugera  to  ■ilie' 
author  of  **  Gilbert  Gumey"  had,  duringhis  fife,  thought  of  Inm 
only  as  the  caustic  luid  lively  moralist,  a  little  unscmpidots,  and  * 
too'much  given  to  dase-war&re,  but  blitfae-and  ammatwl ;  erdiey  * 


hwri  oflikn  front  i^u*  as  '^  capital  companj"— 4)ie  man  irfa0 
conid  ''bring  in*'  to  his  verses  names  as  unmanageable  as  Iiong- 
shaakSy  cr  ShufBebottofm,  ar  Scratehbj»*-ivho  eonld  make  a  iron- 
d^fol  imitation  of  tbeeatbedral  serrioe  on  the  piano-focte  without 
playing  a  note»  and  act  a  whole  MeeklenbtEPg-^nare  familjp—^ather, 
moiber,  swelling  sons  and  smart  danghters  (the  white^eyed 
lame  governess  not  forgptten),  between  the  courses ! — a  moclung 
Bird  of  Paradise,  in  short,  i^om  kings  and  queens  aad  dnkes 
and  ambassadors,  alone,  were  worthy  to  cage  and  to  feed !  When 
they  read  of  his  decease,  they  grieved  that  a  Kfe  so  merry  idioold 
cQKQ^to  an  end.  Some  of  them<-*-gratefiil  innoeents  I — ^were  mure 
that  he  must  have  a  nook  or  a  niel^  in  the  Abbey;  the  huBibleBt 
went  the  l^gth  of  Keasal  Gk'een,  and  there,  in  fond  fancy,  aetnip 
a.omiotaph  as  showy  as  Mr.  St.  Joha  Long's  or  that  of  tfate 
deceased  Paintress,  inaugurated  by  no  meaner  a  personage  than 
Mademoiselle  Cerito  !  How  little  did  they  guess  the  truth !  How  ' 
indispensable  was  it  that  they  should  be  disenchanted  by  those  who  ' 

had  ihe  Jester's  secret  !>    This,  in  its  nmrcy,  -^e ' — Renew 

tMiihemi  For  the  infimnation  of  all  who  knew  not  Hook's  hicK  - 
toiyy  by  way  of  aid  and  solace  to  his  bereaved  family,  a  friendly 
handteek  vep  the  pen  of  the  Aocusing  Angel.  "  Qto  to,'^ 
said  the*  writer,  "we  will  prevent  those  who  inquire  nei*-* 
**  W^.wiU  i^w  foHh  tho  deeds  of  our  Mend  and  brother.  We 
**  will  wash  the  paint  from  his  cheeks,  that  Men  may  count  the 
"  wrinkles  and  the  pa]ni>spot» !  We  will  strip  him  naked,  ^at  all 
''-Bltay  behold  the  grievousness  of  his  sores. ' '  Alas  !  sir,  more  is  the 
piijitbat^his  tro^-telling  spirit  is  not  one  in  which  the  lives  of 
men  of  letten^  have  been  written !  Th«  world  has  had  toe  raacii 
of  degrading  excuse  calling  itself  admiring  sympathy  ;  too  much 
of  facts  twisted,  and  blame  bestowed  amiss  ;  of  false  and  frivolous 
curiftistotaa  betwiBen  virtue  and  vice  ;  of  attempts- to  identify  CFemns' ' 
b^dvety  morbid  paBsien-  and  base  desire,  and  to  prove  the  two  not 
niBBClly  oe^existeiiir)  bvt'  contconntant*  S  orely '  and  dmmefrdly '  has 
testimony  been  perrerted  by  those  called  upon  to  speak.  But  here 
wsovinledce  wfiseh  none  wer«  bidden  to  break.  The  tale  wmrteu-^ 
dessd'tmasked^'  There  was  no  thou^it'  of  cltdming  u  saintship  Jar 
ydnr/linnid'  asud  feUivwdttbourert^ne  danger  lest  his  intimates-  (as 
fM knew* better '^an  yourself)  should  Dpen*  too  ready  a  hand,  or 
tdpiritercifti'avhearir  to  comfort  and  suecour- those  he  had  leflr  be^ 
hiid;  H>dEW  strong,- then,  must  have -been  the  principle  of  doty 
~  some  oidifdQew^«K3tbr  of  the  deceased^mimic  to  step  bt» 
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w%rdr  m^  tell  ustliat  be.  whom  jou  bad.  cousQrt^A.widi,  iiu4.fl^t- 
t^j^ed  and  urged  on,  wbo»e  follies  jou  bad  used^  wbpse  time,  you 
h%i  ;u3urp0d,.  was  a  wretched  being  barajssed  by  perpetual  terrors 
lest  bis  daily  bread  should  fail— bankrupt  ia  healtb^^bruised  in 
spirit — dragging  abroad  with  him  the  chain  of  debt,  and  all  its 
eiuniuy  qi  torfUQ^it  from  one  scei^e  of  wirth  to  another ;.  and  wben 
a.t<^me  (the. home  your  presence  so  often  brightened)  deiived  the 
i)[^pst  healthy  support,  and  tbe  wholesome  solace  .wJiichJIu&baoda^ 
^<^fi9r;csin  enjoy,  ., 

yerily,. Theodore  Hook  had  his  reward  !  Wits — par^y-wijiters 
-r-r^facietiou3  povelists — ^boon  companions,  think  pf  these  things ; 
h(^  .gzj^eful  for  the  modesty  of  the  grave  in  Fi^lham  cburch-jard, 
X^  me  that  uiibonoured  stone  speaketh  with  a  voice  louder  than  a 
i^'ptijpet'^s.  And  for  you,  sir, — as  Hook's  old  fanpiiliar  friend— rtbe 
sbjir^joi^  hav^  had,  be  it  more  or  less,  in  reading. a. l«isson,so~  im- 
j^apit  i9t al).  possessing  what  are  called  ''  social  qualities,*!  entitles 
y,Q;i^  to, the  world's  warmest  gratitude.  But  ife  do  not  j>r9miae,  to 
emulate  your  example.  Your  virtues  may  be  w:ritten  ^,  your 
t^pib^ton^f. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
,    .    ,  Your  admiring  and  grateful  servant,, 

''.I-|  «  .1  .    .  .  i  '  '  .     .      •  ;  .1        .    >,.;  ..    )    .      • 
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'    ">■  V     'f      l-  I  i'  '    '        ■  '  *       • '  '■  •  ....  I     -  I 

1;. '!«)>_,  ■  .       ..  '  •  •  '  /       .    - 

V,  ^[piS^L  ^jioi^tb  of  .May  i?  upon,  us.— these  p^ea  will  see  the  IJLgbt 
u^^ifi^  Urth-d^y  of  the  ^jmv^^V'iime..  The  a»asoo,.of  &€i!  ji^af 
4.0^  fl,ower-*i-of  tbe  greenness,  of  the  wood,  and.  the.  richia^^ 
tb^flw^,  ^ijtd^be  sop^Jfing^mwmws  qf.the  brooklet. ba,s  qcm^ 
^jt^  is"notv tb^  Sige  for. jjaatorals.. ,  We  knpw  it, and.do ,?^ot ift^e^ 
ip!.,"  b^bbl^,^'  gjreen.fields„V  to  eonjum  up  mossy, grotarr-to  Jpafce 
tbpm  ^esouijfl  to  the- lay  of  merries*  birds — to  peidplcij^^ 
mi^s  ^i)ib..  fickle  Chloe^,  and  shady,  gcoyes  with.  .lo^^}<i 
Strephpns. ,,  Neyertjieless  t^ere  is  son^ething  in  tbei.sea^g^.tQ 
make  us  think  of  smokeless  air,, and  bidding  trees,  aI)|d«lpM<j^^ 
which  you  shall  sink  to.  the. anple — -the  richest. jsarpet  qf-.J^T^itu^s 
weaving.  It  is.  tbe  joyous  period  who;^  Time  for  a  spacc^,  i^c^^W^ 
its  youth.  It  is  a  period  of  renewed  energy — a  blithe  awakenlii^ 
ii\  green  freshness  of  the  earth.     The  wo^rld's  bi^ood  which. ?^- 
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nAted  during  winter's"  sleepy  Trosts-^which'moTecl  btit  in  A  an 
iiiconstiiilt  and  halting  bif6ulat!on  under  Spting's  ficMe  infltrell<$^s, 
i^now  mshitig,  hot  and  mantling  through  Natnre^B  veins,  attd  the 
denizens  of  earth  and  air  participate  in  the  flushed  vigottr  of  the 
Universal  Mother.  .  >- : 

Miay-day  is  a  high  feitival  df  mtttfe.  It  is  the  realWfiw. 
Yearns  day.  The  earth  isj'rejoidng  around  us.  The  birds  sinj^'ftom 
th^irneSts,  dnd rising^— incense- like frota  Ae eartb^floats ^pwardi^ 
the  dumb  music  of  the  flowers.  And  we  all  partlike,  alftotigh 
perchance  we  know  it  not,  in  this  general  jiibSlee.  'The  town- 
pent  man  hurrying  along  the  crowded  street,  hears  with'  a 
spiles  of  semi-conscious  thrill,  the  voice  of  tiie  caged  bla^ckbird, 
hung  out  where  a  patch  of  sunshine  comes  cheering  on '  llbfe- 
brown  brick  wall ;  'or  he  looks  with  a  niottientarily-awakeneil 
interest  upon  the  budding  greenness 'of  a  solitary  trfetej  ini|ioirtidfetI 
as' it' were  in  some  black  city-garden  ;'  and  donning,  WJth  lUl'  'tha- 
baste  it  may,  every  shred  of  summer-liVery  which  smoke' and 
confinefd  air  will  permit  it  to  assume.  '  ''  ^' 

It  was  then,  yielding  to  these  impulses — ^preparing  a  chaUnerftt- 
these  feelings  to  run  riot  "in- — ^that  our  foi-efathers  instituted  the 
games  of  May.  And  they  were  in  the  right.  Gladness  is  natural 
to  the  seaJ^on.  Man  is  not  so  far  removed  from  inanimate  things- 
that  he  too  should  not  feel  8<»ne  impulse  from  the  influence 
which  quickens  them,  and  causes  them  to  burst  into  the  full 
flush  of  their  beauty.  Kot  that  evaxj  season  is  not  cheerful  in 
its  turn.  Do  we  disparage  the  bracing  days  of  frost  and  driving 
snow — when  the  fire  is  ruddy  on  the  hearth,  and  the  genial 
solemnities  of  Christmas-tide  ai^' dblifljratea  tod«r  •lhe"#r&athed 
iftietletbe '  and '  holly  bough  ?  '  Th^h  ^ifie^shiiKng  'imd'  ^cjhritf^^ 
coaxing-  and  s6olding-^the  flcHe  dayi'bf'l^rftig[J  FerM^  Wiht^, 
wh^  always  setos  loath  to  a*parli,''aildi7iU  1^^  dWg^ri^^^ 
all  triihonbured  exitsiten'cei'giVi^s  poor'S^i^g'  'a'WDnjy  rittihe^^  thin 
^e  deserves.''  -Biit  for  aH  thrit,^'6h6' 'ripen^ ItitdBiiiiutiei^-^the  biid 
m^m^a  iieaf,  the  sntfwdi^o^,  'Whiih  ^mtett  draW'bf %lioWittg 
"0^l6ter  that  she  Cfotfl'd  don  Spriri^b  IMt^,  ^aild"  ther^ir'e  ffeepM 
f^rfUlly"  otft,  as  white 'ftb  the  snow^  afouiVd' 'h^i^-^haS  drooped 
ifed*  died-^aiid-the  ^ole  ^Wbe  of  gaudy"  floVreftb—a  gbrgeous 
hOS«,'Might'itf  &9^rf  Hue-i-febme^fbHh;  errftingfy^Wghten  on  the 
^artli,  and  Opten  their  bos^s  'tdl 'Shimmer's  sun  and  Summer's 
blreeze.  "•-      " 

And  oiior 'forefathers  Ir6nt  forth  with  ihem.     May-day  sounded 


>.  a  tme*  d!  joj  tliroiigiiont  tke  land.  ^The  luaidens  bathed  ilieir 
rosy  AeekB  m  Maj-dew,  axid  if  the  flnid  did  them  no  good,  the 
eaiij  TmBg  cad  ^e  fresh  air  of  the  summer'  dawn  were  more 
efl^tval. 

And  here  let  us  not  be  met  by  sneering  remarks  upon  the 
•qnalitj  of  'our*  ordinary  2iay  weather;  about  East-winds  and 
rheuDiatiflm  ;  diBUching  rains  and  t^olds  in  the  head.  If  as  you 
say,  the  seasons. have  changed  since  Chaucer's  time,  mal&e  the 
Ist  of  June  l£ay-4ay.  Here  is  no  bull :  postpone  the  festiYal — 
da  iiot-*omit  it.  What  we  want  is  a  joyful  welcome  to  the  plea- 
sant /Summer  time ;  a  welcome  to  the  leaf  and  to  the  flower ; 
a.reco^pnition  of  that  awakening  influence,  which  stirs  within  us 
luid^pr4K&pis  tO'  guety  and  cheering  thoi^hts.  This  eomes  wkh 
.the'samm«r;  receive  it,  acknowledge  it  when  the  sumtmer 
.^BsdimB.  ■'  Hay^day  is  hut -a  word,  whidi  signifies  the  oJ^^Jniogof 
tfietibafaniest,<t^  ^ea»aatest  season  of  fhe  year.  TdJteftiniis 
liiiypi*  meaning,  -and  hail  Queen  Summer  wheii  her  faoxom 
Majesty  flrst  nniles  upon  her  throne !  " 

We  want  May-^lay  to  be  aj^  eelehcated.     Not,'imnd,  as  6f 

.yom;  'but  one  would  *fain  see*  the  *  same  spirit  run  in  a'  more 

Migolyvpkauied  channeL      Think  for.  a  momeDt  of  111 ay^day  Ii^  ^e 

.ir«j^vof  QneeirBeM.    Leriiie's  g<»rgeoius  picture  risi&s  bdfb^  i6ar 

t  ^m  «a  w;e'  pen  the  words.    First,  a  galknt  May-pole  iBoatii  idnihe 

-nsitfn.    -&0b  the  greon  wreaths  which  garland  it^— in  sj^irid  t^s 

^i]fid«w^'gM«iiefy-*'H»town6d  withB  diadem  of  flowerg;  '^Mailt'^e 

•  nsiayiawd  which  gambol  round  this,  the  standatd  of  f^  si^ixiltibidr. 

•Thei  MRird  is  gveen  and  so£t  and  springy  beneath'  th^m.'  ^liie 

.saiMntralrf  is^^ue<y¥^haad,a»d  the  summer  sun  shine^'di^m, 

.£higHig  its  light  in  dancmg  patches' throu^  the' waving  rffihness 

dF  the  trees.     Truly  it  i»  a  most  quaint  rerdi.     li  ta  iMi^'^dhl 

.rnvrnqui  of  the  inddte  ages.       Hark  to  the  jck£&— rude^^^^t 

flprightly— ^  the  pipe  and  tabor ;    and    see  the  aiitit^s  StMcIi 

daoinirs  piay.     M«nrf  on  lis !   what  a  grecq^^-^^hat  monik^j»^ 

what     faobflyf  » hdcses-^-wliat  quaint   jesters^^what    mar^ldibs 

masques^— what  a    merry  pa^Ht !      Ttulj,  Masto  -^rtsi^i, 

.Hohfihiy  must  ha^  been  the  .marshal,  of  the  host.      iJoIl^hM 

Fadant  I  reply  in  thy  cfuaint  remaeular.     Thou  hast  «rderea*ifcfe 

£»ys  of  that  dra^^on's  tail :  thou  hast'teaeed  the  quaint  muMtUii^ 

'of .  the  moms'dance  :  the  attirings  of  Maid  Marian,  itre  they  not 

thy  right  menrie  conoeit  ?  and  the  Pope  of  fools-^hast  thdte  Hbt 

vjBthts  Hoiineiit up  ia his^gKeevMEOod  Vatican?     B»«nd  ^SsstM^f- 
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,pole  I  i|lott&d  to  the  quaint  eadeace  of  that  ptimeyaljiuisio-^hapd 
in  band  with  uncouth  capar  and  blaakrlette  joke*  Jum^  habt)y 
horse  I — roll  xlragon !  Jeater — ^rarlat  aa  thou  art-— joke. thy  j<A«« ; 
it  ia.  Summer *a  Saturnalia — ^the  feaat  of  the  greenwood  tiiee* 

«     ^  Now  creatares  all  aie  merrie  mindod.** 

Clhamt  as  ye  dance  some  quaint  old  madrigal :  make  the  bright  air 

rin^  with  the  traditional  tra-la-la  of  the  loaxing  burden.   ,^at(a*e 

ia  smging  around  you.     Join  your  voices  .in  one  J&ood  of  joyous 

revelry  to  those  of — 

^^  Shallow  rivers  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sltog  madrigals.*' 


•  «     c 


It  is  the  time  for  jest  and  quip  and  crank.  The.coltage  and  the 
c^tle  confess  its  influence.  Hark !  mingling  in  the  rustic  revelryy 
,the  unoouth  babble  of  the  village  aima*  ^tibi  the  oouiflly  wOTd»^r- 
.the  irire-drawn  phraaeolegy  of  a.mizaic  Arcadia,  wMoIl  tiie 
jCavaiiec — all  forma  aad  pedantic  ntntifi  iddrrinniiii  in  iidmiiijiiikI 
Accenta  to  the  highrbom  dasie,  moving  ioaAuig^y  alaBgrth»4aAlbe 
!  with  higliyjbuaeled  ahoe^aiiML  ruatKng  fawUngale  1  t 

.   &ach  waa  Midi^i^  ia  the  tiines  .gone  by*    It.  giadualiy^iidl 
.9way&Qin>it8  quaint  glory.     W«  got  mow  huaifiess  litoajaadfJaas 
,{»laiiyiHre««efikuiig.     We  beeaue»  eomehoir,  aihamedaf-daiicn^in 
.the.f)]m  Jar*     Td  4he  Dadianee  of  1lie\«an  ira  prafieR8d>tfaa  ^101- 
^mw  (^..midiiog  iaUow^     Ihe  bonwding  freahnefla.of  the  Btisa- 
.  lieli^aix  itimna-r^when  Eivpopeaaiiaind,  ahaki^ 
m^  «itita  Shakapeecea  and.ita  Speneeca  to  dioir.iiowsiMidviof 
l;(j^  there  waa  in  mai^-^-dreoped  and.  died  for  .a  time  iiader*ithe 
«adrf0olo!ir^  ^estvueats  of  the  Fusitaii*    ■  AaothecchaBge  eoMfini. 
,  Fraise-God-Barebones    vanished.      The    snuffling   twang r^tf  his 
.tabemaele  was  silent ;  but  ^eat ^em  minds  vamshed^wiAb  the 
.saeuywho  aong  paalms  to  celebrate  the  daw<i£fti  of  ^S^.QmnUmn. 
TFhen    <mr    country  was  ruled  in  the  ^imt  throned  «ntdv^ 
^ildedri9<92ona  and  marble  tenaoas  of  V^Braffles.    Revelry  beoHEhe 
./debaiMh — ^ove*making»  intrigue.     The  xula  of  <KiiMhK*i  ww  4he 
law  tf  cfffioem^m^.     Heart-fresh  impnbe  was  .gone.     Tk»'0msat 
^fiia/sm  like  the  ]iM>on— ^without  heat.    Ita  wgAfaaringiaBueasa'iell 
^V9^  the{>eaple.     The  Uithe  Welch  miUaEiiaid  iteoaBe  the  jaded 
'. jonstireBS  t»f  t)^  king.  Another  «haoge»     In  prim  aabMty^toC^Mal, 
^  .Dutntoi^n  built  \m  brickan  palate.     The  land  wa»^;«aver and 
ploddiiig.,    Thfiii  .Queen  Ajvie's  raign  came— artHBe«f  4Niateieas 
fpedantqr-^Mkfparriw^  hoopBjtfMJ^&Hded.caaefi'  'and'>liiQaa<ky8 
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graduaUj  merged  through  a  shifting,  changing  centuiy  into  those 
in  the  memory  of  our  own  generation,  men  becoming  less  formal 
hut  more  industrious — cities  springing  up  from  viUages  ;  huge 
trading  ports  from  fishing  hamlets  ;  the  whole  land  becoming  one 
hive  of  busy,  swarming  indust^. 

And  from  all  those  revolutions  our  holiday  customs  suffered. 
The  Puritans  held  them  to  be  abominations  before  the  Lord.  The 
Second  Charles's  reign  passed  amid  the  mummery  of  the  court  and 
the  murmurings  of  the  people.  May-day  was  not  more  favoured  by 
the  House  of  Orange.     Pope  tells  us  what  happened — 

"  Where  the  tail  Maypole  once  overlooked  the  Strand, 
Bat  now — so  Ann  and  piety  ordam-— 
A  chnrch  colleets  the  saintB  of  Dniry-lane." 

And  after  the  **  little  crooked  thing  which  asks  a  question  "  had 
passed  away  from  time  and  Twickenham,  we  became  so  busy — so 
monstrously  active  in  spinning,  hammering,  weaving,  and  at  last 
fighting,  that  we  proclaimed  the  undivided  reign  of  Industry,  and 
banished  holidays  as  a  species  of  vagrants — interlopers  who  cotdd 
give  no  good  account  of  themselves — ^fellows  quite  unsuited  to  come 
between  the  wind  and  our  respectability.  True,  we  kept  one  or 
two  as  samples  of  the  banished  race;  but  even  they  were  not 
suffered  to  exist,  until  by  decking  them  with  the  outward  badges 
rather  than  inspiring  them  with  the  subtle  spirit  df  religion,  we  had 
taken  bond-^so  far  as  we  could— that  they  should  not,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  be  days  of  amusement ;  that  is  to  8«y» 
that  people  should  not  dance,  or  hear  cheerful  music,  or  witness 
lively  plays  then — ^although,  of  course,  they  might  get  drunk  €ki 
libitum^ 

Such  is  nearly  our  condition  at  present.  We  have  nominal 
Easter  and  Whitsun  holidays,  but  they  are  very  partial— -very  im- 
perfect. We  would  have  something  like  National  Jubilees.  The 
French  have — not,  it  is  true,  a  very  rational  one — ^in  Carnival  time, 
when  the  whole  population  get  frantic  with  pleasurable  excitement 
in  ihat  crescendo  of  rejoicings,  which  has  its  final  crash  on  Mardi 
gras.  The  advent  of  summer  time,  we  contend,  naturally  in- 
spires men  with  pleasurable  sensations.  Why  not,  then,  devote 
something  like  a  week  to  universal  relaxation — ^to  rational  holi- 
day keeping  ?  No  use  in  re-erecting  the  fallen  May-poles — ^no  use 
in  summoning  back  the  departed  race  of  morris-dancers — no  use  in 
extending  the  sooty  revelry  of  Jack-in-the-Green,  and  attempting 
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to  persuade  honest  citizens  to  officiate  as  **  My  Lords  ;*'  or  pray- 
ing beardmg-schoo]  misses  to  carry  round  the  copper  begging  ladles. 
No-— all  those  means  of  enjoyment  have  faded  with  another  age. 
A  widely  different  class  of  amusements  would  we  wish  to  see  pro- 
vide a  fitting  **  May-day  for  the  people.*' 

Holiday-keeping  and  locomotion  are  beginning  to  be  almost 
inseparable  ideas.  During  Easter-tide  we  have  a  partial  immi- 
gration of  the  lusty  men  of  the  fields  into  the  town,  and  a  partial 
emigration  of  the  pale  faces  of  the  towns  into  the  country.  The 
change  does  good  to  cither.  Rest  indeed,  properly  understood, 
means  change  of  occupation.  When  we  talk  of  a  "day  of  rest  *' 
we  should  not  attempt  to  realise  it  in  a  day  of  inaction.  Doing 
nothing  is  more  wearisome  than  doing  anything,  and  assuredly  we 
would  rather  pass  a  day  at  stone-breaking  than  one  stretched 
supine  upon  a  sofa,  forbidden  even  to  twiddle  our  thumbs.  Rest, 
we  repeat,  means  change.  A  tailor  rests  himself  by  standing. 
The  upright  is  not  a  natural  posture  of  repose,  but  it  becomes  so 
because  it  is  the  opposite  of  that  re<^uired  by  a  particular  labour. 
By  the  same  rule  the  day  of  rest  to  a  population  cramped  in  work- 
shops and  crowded  chambers  ought  to  be  a  day  of  healthful  exer- 
cise  in  the  open  air.  Why  should  the  rest-day  of  the  week  be  the 
most  dismal  day  of  the  week  ?  Assuredly  it  was  intended  to  be 
the  most  lively.  The  Holy  Days  of  our  ancestors  were  amusement 
days. 

The  word  has  come  down  to  us,  but  little  of  the  thing — or  per- 
haps we  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  Our  fathers,  guided  by 
the  consummate  policy  of  the  old  faith,  blended  religion  with 
amusement.  The  same  word  conveyed  both  ideas.  The  day 
devoted  to  innocent  pleasure  they  accounted  holy,  for  they  believed 
—and  we  tliink  they  were  right — that  whatever  tends  to  invigo- 
rate man's  spirit — refresh  his  soul — infuse  new  strength  into  his 
limbs,  and  new  healthfulness  into  his  body,  had  a  necessary  effect 
in  (^fating  and  making  more  pure  his  whole  being,  in  advanc- 
ing it  a  step  higher — a  step  nearer  tp  the  great  perfection  from 
whence  it  came.  We  should  like  to  see  this  doctrine  more 
received  and  more  acted  upon  than  it  is  at  present.  We 
should  like — all  reverently  be  it  said — to  see  harmless  amuse- 
ment become  part  and  ptlrcel  of  religious  duty.  We  would 
shock  no  man  s  conscientious  feelings.  We  have  even  a  sort 
of  respect  for  honest  prejudice  when  it  is  not  too  lightly  taken 
up  or  too  blindly  and  obstinately  adhered  to ;    but  we  cannot 
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help  sajpng  ibat  w-e  b«li«ve  k  wodd  be  for  ihe  hating  And  im^ 
menee  beoefit  «f  Bnglasd  were  evei^  fftoiliij  afforded  for  makiag^ 
SuiMlarjB  mote  of  holiday  tin  the  old  8^i8e«but  oot  ia  the  uem  a^Iioar 
tion  of  that  aense,  thaA  ihoj.arev.  We  should  ktye  to  see  one  noble 
ri^r  and  the  green  hanptff  rouodXiondon  en>wded  eveq^  aeveoth 
day  by  the  dingy  deni7<«fl»  of  swanning  city  la&ea.  LJeaye  the 
BBAohe  for  a  few  hoora  ft  wtek.  lieave  the  atifling  air  of  fuaiy, 
dai&ened  churches  for  a  ausQiner'a  Sunday  in  the  fiel^ ;  let  ywur 
children  see  the  sun  ivitbout  gaaing  at  it  through  the  ao^im^  ; 
let  then  hear  other  birds  sing  than  the  dingy  captives  of  the  cage. 
Do  this-^look  on  natmreti^eam  to  love  her — learn  to  appreeiate 
her,  and  the  lesson  she  may  convey*  The  thoughta  she  majim^ire 
wiU  be  those  which  ought  to  be  taught  and  learned  upon — in  the 
liberal  sense  ef  the  word — a  holiday. 

But  we  are  losing  s^ht  of  May-'tuae--^f  that  period  when,. 
oboyiiE^  the  secret  impulses  of  our  nature,  we  would  establish  a 
gcmeral  National  Jubilee— a  great  and  refreshing  Sunday ibr  ener-' 
vatii^  labour.  We  have  said  that  locomotion  is  become  kia^parable 
&om  ovtt  ideas  of  holiday  keying.  This  w«  note  as  a  good  «2d  pro- 
mising sign.  Interaeeted  as  our  land  is  with  railways — coYored  as 
our  seas  are  with  steamerfr-*-we  should  widb  to  see  our  Hajf  festival 
become  a  grand  and  instruei^ve  pilgrimi^e  time.  It  is  good  £or 
man  to  run  among  his  feUows—- to  see  distant  spots — ^to  become 
acquainted  with  new  and  untrodden  localities.  Travel  is  a  glorious 
pill  for  purging  nons^ise.  The  lion  of  the  country  ooterie  has 
the  c<meeit  taken  out  of  him  by  London's  cold  shoulder.  The 
]^jud4ce*stuffed  John  BuU,  who  hates  the  French  lor  eating  froga 
iind  wearing  w^aoden  shoes,  very  soon  becomes  ashamed  of  his 
dierkhed  opinions,  if  he  airs  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
Th^  townamanhaa  mmsk  to  learn  h^m  the  counii?fman-«-tthe  oonn- 
^nynatm  from  the  tewnewnn*  Let  them  mingle  as  oliteE  «& 
may  bcb  Whiak  yoftr  'agtic«dtural  populatioa  amid  4he  ofauaa- 
n^s  of  the  regions  of  mm,  and  cotton.  Bring  the  sooty  men 
oi  the  forge^  and  the  pale  soMm  of  the  loom,  amid  ploughs  .and 
hanrewa.  The  change  mU  do  hoAt  good — will  inspire  hath 
with  new  ideas— wiU  kill  old  pr^udicea-^will  make  people  thaak 
leas  of  themselves  and  more  (^  i^ear  neighbours.  We  have  bad 
too  much  class  warfiare  lately.  The  country  has  been  too  leqg 
aiKl  too  fiercely  set  against  ike  town.  Now  that  a  peace  aeenaa 
likely  to  be  at  hand,  we  would  c^aant  the  alliance  with  personal 
intercourse.     We  shonld  like  to  aee  the  man  of  Lancashire  shake 
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hands  niAk  ikm  vma  tt  Soneraetdim.  We  would  hmvQ  the  ruddy 
tenanl  of  fiOO  jeraMe  iMtee  mukas^mg  ibe  weaver — £reed  for  a 
Bpaee  ftom  ilie  rawr  of  -the  mgiBe  and  the  clatler  ef  the  power- 
leoin?***«n>md  the  tnatie  heowstead  ;  and  'a^aia,  it  woald  as  mueh 
defigbt  uB'ter  see  a  fiaeiidlj  hx  taHonU  praetiaed  by  the  operatire 
of  the  nevth  incoBdiielmg,  in  Yds  torn,  hn  eountEy  acqiiaiirtaiiBe 
from  jenf^im  to  fumace^-^from  mill  to  MeiriianMa*  ladtitute.  Kow, 
thk  3S  modi  more  than  mere  dreamiag.  It  would  have  been  but 
idle  BBMginnigs  wei«  it  not  fer  steam ;  hot,  thank  Heaven,  we  now 
wield  a  power  whieh  ^enty  yeam  ag«  we  wot  not  of — a  pow^ 
whieh  is  working  a  greater  rerolution  'than  ever  waa  rung  in  by 
clang  of  toessn,  or  haptiaed  in  the  bbod  <tf  kinga. 

Let  May  time  be  celebrated  ^sum^  not  by  the  monster  devioea 
of  yore,  hot  by  the  monster  trabis  of  the  present  day.  (ha 
aneestflva  danced  roand  a  pol&^let  ovat  kotiday  movements  run  in 
a  more  extended  ekde.  Railway  eompanieecan  do  mueh  m  tkn 
way  ;  mtd  if  employerB  of  laboar  nnite  wi^  tiie  rulers  of  ^e. ratify 
cheap,  Tffiy  cheap  tnpa  ought  every  summer  be  instituted  nkieh 
would  yeveal  ta  maBkiw  new  beanties  of  ereation — open  to  them 
fresh  fountains  tyf  tiioagkt — firefih  naeaaa  of  en^yment.  We  would 
in  partienittr  wish  ie  lidk,  by  ^ese  holiday  bands,  grei^  towns 
witii  nsal  and  mauofiMCslnrkig  di^riets,  and  inland  eonntifts  with 
the  sea.  We  vonld  go-  ffartherw^we  woald  not  atop  at  the  coast. 
We  have  just  beea  reading  in  the  monang  journals  of  a  new  line 
oi  steaoMfs  to  tnp  il  oror  the  Channel  waves  in  an  hoar  and 
twoitjr  Bwmtes  £rom  Dover  to  Oalais,  a»d  in  a  little  mere  than 
four  heuvs'from  Dwer  to  Ostend.  Why  then  should  ^ve  step  ouk 
dieap  tripe  at  the  white  clifis^  'Tis  b«t  a  hs^  skip,  and  a  junsp 
to  the  Falaises  of  France,  and  the  long  sea  dykes  and  level  com* 
£ells  ei  Fianders.  in  a.  year  or  imo  ihe  lonner  eountrf  will  be 
iateneeted  by  railroads — the  glorious  eid  tovsa  of  the  latter  ^ve 
alrea<^  knii  by  their  iimi  bands.  Well,  ihen,  gentlemen  Direo* 
tors  of  the  Great  Ncvthem  line  of  France  and  its  many  braoehas 
— ^Direetora  ef  tbs  J^emieh  and  ihe  Mnghtk  railways,  why  net 
come  to  some  amioahle  larrangensent  and  eoncert  eheap  tripe  in 
oommumeation  with  eaeh  other  ?  £aster  is  a  feirtival  in  all  three 
countries  : — whyjiot  tcaeh  the  paej^  of  ebh«r  the  sweets  aiul 
advantages  ef  foreign  Iravell  'Why  not  dis|)Ateh  the  Londoner, 
Cksd  £»  that  matterthe  men  of  Lanoashtre  and  York,  aeroas  the 
water  to  orchards  of  La  heUe  Normandie,  and  thence  aw&y  by 
Amaens  and  Ltide,  or  Vakneieimefl,  dosm  into  the  historic  ^*Low 
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Countries  ;*'  while  we  in  our  towns  should  receive  equal  crowds  of 
our  friends  the  Braves  Beiges  and  the  hlouse-clad  men  of  Nor< 
mandj  and  Picardj.  There  is  nothing  impracticable  in  the 
scheme.  Onljr  let  such  trips  be  performed — and  thej  could  be 
so  performed — at  the  expense  of  a  few,  a  very  few  pounds,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  now  no  more  think  of  visiting  Dieppe 
and  Rouen,  or  Ghent  and  Bruges,  than  of  starting  for  the  anti- 
podes, would  be  all  agog  for  a  week  to  be  passed  in  some  strange 
land — hi^erto  dimly  known  by  the  vague  phrase  "  abroad." 
We  are  certain  that  the  happiest  resiilts  would  flow  from  such 
an  intermingling  of  France,  Belgium,  and  England.  It  would 
form  friendships— diss^ate  prejudices — convey  instruction — ^bind 
together  by  the  ties  of  acquaintanceship  and  pleiasant  recol- 
lections thousands  who,  ignorant  of  each  other,  and  each  other's 
lands,  would  be  the  first  to  cheer  on  quarrelling  statesmen,  and 
throw  up  their  caps  for  war.  Let  nations  know  each  other,  and 
acquire  the  habit  of  inter-communication,  and  you  will  check  hos* 
tile  feelings  in  their  bud.  Acquaintances  are  not  so  likely  to 
quarrel  as  strangers.  Time  was  when  the  inhabitants  of  England 
were  as  much  divided  for  all  practical  piu|>oses  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  are  now.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Civil  war — 
county  against  county  ^the  strife  of  the  Roses.  When  Scotland 
and  England  fought  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  London  was. nearly 
as  distant  from  Edinburgh  as  it  is  now  from  Constantinople.  Paris 
will  soon,  be  as  near  us,  or  nearer,  than  the  Scotch  capital,  and  aa 
surely  as  that  time  will  come  so  will  an  age  which  will  regard  the 
idea  of  the  recurrence  of  a  Waterloo  just  as  wild  as  we  should 
now  look  3ipon  the  notions  of  a  man  who  waited  in  expectation  of 
another  Flodden. 

We  would  then  foster  these  peaceful  tendencies  by  encouraging 
people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cheap  and  ready  means  of  com- 
munication opened  up  "by  steam.  We  warrant,  the  railway  and 
steam-boat  people  would  in.  the  end  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
inoculate  with  a  love  of  somewhat  extended  travel  classes  who  now 
seldom  think  of  stirring  beyond  Gravesend  on  the  one  hand  and 
Richmond  on  the  other.  Several  lines  have  already,  to  some 
extent,  carried  out  the  practice  here  recommended.  We  would 
mention,  especially,  the  Brighton  Railway  Company,  who  deserve 
popular  gratitude  for  the  liberality  of  their  conduct  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  their  fares. 

We  have  already  said  that,  as  a  general  principle,  we  should 
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like  to  see  Easter  conyerted  into  May  time  for  the  people — by 
sending  the  denizens  of  the  towns  to  the  country  —  those  of  the 
country  to  the  towns.  We  would  also  wish  to  see  every  possible 
means  of  instructive  amusement  provided  by  city  authorities  for 
their  rural  visitants.  Why  not  have  theatres  opened  at  reduced 
prices  ? — Railways  run  at  reduced  fares — or  might  not  the  former  be 
thrown  open  gratuitously,  or  nearly  so  ?  Precedents  arc  not  want- 
ing. The  same  rule  ought  to  apply  to  all  manner  of  exhibitions — 
galleries  of  works  of  art — museums,  and  so  forth.  We  should  not 
object  to  fairs  either.  We  have  enough  of  police  to  keep  down 
objectionable  practices.  We  would  discourage  dancing  booths — 
discourage  drinking  booths,  and  put  down  gaming  booths.  Fairs, 
after  all,  generate  a  genial  social  spirit — they  promote  good  humour 
and  relax  the  tighter  bonds  of  conventional  decorum.  Why  not 
add  facilities  for  manly  exercises — ^why  not  give  prizes  for  rowing 
— leaping,  wrestling,  and  so  forth  ?  Of  course,  these  would  be 
kept  very  subordinate  to  higher  and  more  elevating  amusements, 
but  lusty  arms  and  nimble  legs  are,  after  all,  not  things  to  bo 
sneezed  at. 

We  have  thus  sketched  out  our  idea  of  what  might  be  an  ex- 
tended **  May-day  for  the  People."  We  would  preserve  as  many 
of  the  old  customs  as  appear  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  health 
and  vigour.  Cheap  travelling  would  be  one  of  our  principal  holi- 
day means  of  attraction  and  improvement.  To  every  class  we 
would  open  up  a  new  sphere  of  observation.  Every  class  we 
would  knit  in  closer  bonds  by  promoting  frequent  and  kindly 
intercourse.  Every  class  we  would  seek  to  improve  by  intro- 
ducing them  to  works  of  art  and  science,  or  whatever  was  to  them 
an  unknown  field  of  mental  pleasiu-e  and  profit.  We  have  recorded 
ouf  opinion  that  the  May-day  festival  of  yore  was  wisely  instituted. 
We  have  now  grown  beyond  its  childish  gambols.  Let  us  then 
improve  without  destroying.  Dancing  round  a  garlanded  pole  was 
better  than  continued  toil :  but  the  townsman  gaining  health  in 
the  country,  the  countryman  gaining  knowledge  in  the  town— -the 
English  operative  wandering  through  the  gorgeous  towns  of  Flan- 
ders and  the  picturesque  sites  of  Normandy — all  these  are  surely 
more  ennobling  pastimes  still  than  jumping  in  sacks  or  chasing 
pigs  with  greased  tails. 

Angus  B.  Reach. 
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A  VICTOBTl 

TsR  joy-bells  peal  a  merry  tune 

AloHg  tlie  evening  air ; 
iTie  crackling  bonfires  tnm  th^  sky 

All  crimson  with  their  glans  ; 
Bold  aiQsic  fills  the  startled  st^ets- 

With  mirth-inspiring  sound ; 
The  gaping  cannon's  reddening  bfeath 

Wakeff  UmnderHBhonts  atonnd ; 
And  thousand  ieyfoi  '^ioes  cry^ 
"  Hu2za !  Huzza  !  a  txctobx  !  ^ 

A  little  girl  stood  at  the  door, 

And  with  her  kitten  play'd ; 
Lesft  wild  -and  fkidiesome  than  ike, 

That  rosy  piaUIing  maid. 
Sadden  kei  toboek  tmm  ^loaUy  white ; 

Her  eye  with  fear  is  mled. 
And,  rashing  in-of-doors,  ^e  screams— 
«  My  brother  Wfffie's  UUi'd  1  '• 
And  thousand  j^iyM  voioes  cry, 
"  Huzza !  Huzza  1  ▲  tiotort  1 " 

A  m<^er  sot  in  thoughtful  ease, 

A-knitting  by  the  fire, 
Plying  the  s^edWs  dinfty  task 

WSh  hands  tlmi  never  tim. 
She  tore  her  few  gray  hairs,  and  shrieked, 

"  My  joy  on  eaith  is  dene  •? 
Oh  !  who  will  lay  me  in  my  grave  t 

Oh,  Gbd  I  my  son  !  my  sen  ]  *'— 
And  fliousand  joyful  voices  cry, 
"  Huzza  1  Hiizza  !  a  victor!?  !  " 

A  youthM  wile  the  tiireshold  oross^d, 
With  matron's  treasure  blessed  ; 

A  smiling  infant  nestling  lay 
In  slumber  at  her  breast. 
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^0  spoke  sa  word,  bIm  lie»T«€t  n«  ngb, 

The  wiiiew^i  tale  te  teU ; 
But  like  a  corpse^  all  white  and  eiiff, 

Upon  the  earth-flo<»r  feH.<p— 
And  thousand  joyfal  voices  iciy, 
"  Huzza !  Huzza  !  ▲  victory  !" 

An  old  weak  man,  with  head  of  ano^nr, 

And  years  thueeacore  and  ten, 
Look'd  in  ujpon  his  cabin-home. 

And  augmsh  seized  him  then. 
He  helped  not  wife,  nor  helpkss  habe, 

Matron,  nor  little  maid, 
One  scalding  tear,  one  choking  sol> — 

He  knelt  him  down,  and  pray'd. 
And  thousand  joyful  yoices  cry, 
''  Huzza  I  HuzzaJ  a  victpbv  !  *' 

Tax  Rot.  ft.  E^  B.  ^molkllkv. 


ENGLISH  SGBMES  AND  CHAEACTEJtS. 

BT  WffiLIAlT  HO^WPTT* 


Thsbs  vae  not  a  maii  in  aft'  ^heut  part  i^  the  country  who  was 
shlB  to  aompete  in  wit  with  our  old  friend,  Dick  Eedfem,  in  hia 
beat  days,  but  Jockey  PaweeK-raiid  the  jockey  has  a  fame  as 
extensive  and  enduring  as  Dick  himself.  By  a  Jockey  the  people 
of  the  midland  countieB  la  oommon  parianee,  do  not  mean,  as  the 
tram  more  naually  signifies,*  a  nder  atTaees^  *hfit  a  horse-dealer,  a 
hone-jockey. 

Jockey  DjBwes  was  a  prinoe  and'  a  leader  in  his  profession,  and 
tliat,  as  all  tke  world  k^ows,  requires  a  keen  wit  and  a  cunning. 
There  is  no.  trade  in  whicli  overreachii]^  is  more  highly  estimated 
as  A  Bck»aee«  With  this  ckas  of  men  it  is  a  constant  battle  of 
inteilecta*  Lt  is  alirays  diameDd  cut  diamond.  To  be  a  good 
huDzae-jockey  a  man  mtist,  to  ueto  'flieir  own  term,  be  as  deep  as  the 
oQTih.  alar.  To  bai^in,  to  banter,  to  pose  by  a  species  of  sharp 
sa»ai8m  and  vauniting  eloquence,  to  set  stratagem  against  stra^ 
tftgem,  laiek  agatnat  trick,  lie  against  lie,  that  is  the  dally  business 
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of  the  jockey.  A  fair  statemeBt  of  the  actoal  quality  of  the 
article,  a  fair  demand  for  it,  those  are  the  very  last  things  which 
are  thought  of.  The  grand  triumph  and  glory  of  jockeyship /is, 
by  well-hud  schemes,  good  selection  of  customers, — for  a  jockey 
sees  at  a  glance  whether  he  has,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  got*  the 
right  sow  by  the  eajr,-^y  the  practice  of  the  most  singular  arts 
and  artifices,  to  palm  off  a  worthless  beast  for  a  good  price^y  or  a 
good  beast  for  five  times  its  value.  Hence  all  the  prac^ces  of 
patching,  painting,  clipping,  trimming,  gingering,  to  cover  defects 
and  impose  a  temporary  show  of  spirit  till  the  bargain  is  over. 
It  is  only  a  praciical  eye  that  knows  where  to  look  for  what  is 
real,  and  what  is  deception  ;  but  that  eye  will  in  a  moment  detect 
the  cleverest  deception.  The  good  jockey  will  coolly  lay  his 
linger  on  the  weak  point,  on  the  concealed  d^ect,  with  a  quiet 
smile,  as  if  it  was  a  thing  of  no  great  importance, — show  up  the 
cheat,  and  tell  to  a  penny  the  real  worth  or  worthlcssness  of  the 
animal.  It  is  the  Johnny  Raw  Mid  the  pretender  who  pay  the 
penalty  for  dealing  in  horse-flesh.  It  is  Moses  who  sells  his  horse, 
and  gets  a  gross  of  spectacles  in  shagreen  cases.  I  have  known 
many  who  prided  themselves  on  their  judgment  in  such  matters, 
but  I  scarcely  ever  knew  one  man  who  was  not  a  regular  jockey 
himself,  who  did  not  severely  suffer  for  such  transactions. 

The  Jockey  has  a  pride  and  glory  in  his  profession  proportioned 
to  its  difficulties  and  scope  of  imposition.  See  him  riding  into  a 
town  to  a  fair,  with  his  long  string  of  steeds  all  tied  head  to  tail — 
what  a  confident,  s^f-satisfied  air  there  is  abont  him,  as  he  jogs 
on,  generally  mounted  on  the  most  soiTyjade  in  his  possession, 
which  you  would  not  think  worth  a  sovereign,  but  which,  if  you 
ventured  such  a  sentiment,  he  wotdd  immediately  crack  off  as  a 
most  extraordinary  creature.  .  Nay,  he  will  point  out  points  in  the 
scarecrow  as  actual  points  of  breed  and  beauty  ;  and  telling  you, 
if  you  be  a  judge,  you  must  see  that  at  once,  will  make  you  quite 
ashamed  of  your  ignorance.  And  then,  as  to  virtues,  and  special 
qualities-^why,  there  never  was  such  a  horse  !  How  many  miles 
has  be  actually  ridden  that  tU  in  one  day  without  drawing  bit? 
How  many  miles  an  hour  does  he  trot?  What  weight. has  it 
carried  or  drawn  ?  and  what  have  said  such  and  such  great  m&i 
of  it  ?  Bless  lis  !  why  it  is  a  fact,  Bellerophon  was  a  dog-tit  to 
that  horse  !  And  with  that  he  gives  the  jade  a  coaxing  slap  on 
the  ehest,  with  a — **  What,  they'd  run  thee  down,  old  Bob;  eh  ? 
They  'd  make  us  believe  that  thoii  *rt  fit  for  nothing  but  the  dogp- 
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kennel,  eb  ?  But  let  'em  show  lis  a  tit  that  can  clear  the  ground 
like  thee  yet.  '  No,  no,  thy  best  days  are  to  come  yet.  Thou  'rt 
noie  of  their  i)ip-flap,  radby-wosby  bits  of  Arabians,  that  can  be 
slipj^d  out  of  their  dandy  wrappers  and  run  over  the  course .  for 
ten  minutes,  and -then  intojtheir  jackets  again,  and  all  covered 
and  cordialled  and  coddled  up  like  a  nek  child,  or  an  old  woman 
with  the  ague.  No,  Bob  ;  no,  lad,  thou  *rt  all  fiair  and  above  board, 
rough  and  ready,  all  steel  and  pin^-wire,  and  wilt  be  jogging  on 
thy  ten  miles  an  hour  when  many  a  showier  thing  is  not  fit  to  draw 
a  babies/  cart."  And  then  he  gives  him  a  cut  with  his  long  whip, 
and  makes  him  start  and  praneo,  crying — <'  See  1  what,  he*s  no 
spirit  left,  has  he  ?     Isn't  that  action  ?     What  d  ye  call  that  ?  '' 

See  the  jockey  thus  on  the  pavement  of  the  fair,  in  his  long 
coat,  his  old  boots,  his  great  jockey  whip,  his  hat  that  has  no 
shape  that  mortal  terms  ean  describe — ^brown,  slouching,  without 
either  roundness  or  squareness,  comers  or  edges  about  it ;  and  his 
stout  waistcoat  with  its  double  rows  of  great  buttons ;  see  his  ruddy, 
sunburnt  face,  and  how  he  plants  his  leg,  and  puts  out  his  hand 
as  he  is  in  the  midst  of  his  bargain — ^why,  he  would  not  thank  the 
Queen  to  be  his  mother — he  is  a  clever  jockey — a  rare  hand  at  a 
raffle,  and  that  is,  in  his  eyes,  the  summit  of  existence. 

And  what  a  thing  is  a  jockey's  bargain !  He  would  scorn  to  set 
a  fair  price  on  a  horse,  and  sell  it  at  once  and  quietly.  There  is 
no  fun  in  that.  No^  even  when  he  knows  that  his  customer  is  up 
to  the  thing  ;  knows  the  worth  of  it  as  well  as  he  does,  he  '11  ask 
at  least  a  fourth  more  than  he  means  to  take,  that  he  may  have  a 
chance  by  the  force  of  his  palaver  to  take  in  the  knowing  one  o 
bit.  It  is  at  least  the  way  to  show  his  wit,  his  knowledge ;  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  good  hard  ii^t.  He  is  all  tongue,  all  eyes^ 
all  ears.  He  has  half-a-dozen  bargains  on  the  tapis  at  once» 
though  he  seems  to  be  absorbed  body  and  soul  in  an  eager  endea« 
vour  to  convince '  some  one  person  of  the  superlative  qualities  of 
some  particular  steeds ;  though  allthe  while  be  is  perhaps  well  satisk> 
fied^  that  he  shall  not  s^l  those  very  horses  to  this  particular  man  ; 
that  the  bidding  is  only  to  show  off  on  the  other  side.  And  truly, 
a  pretty  contradiction  of  terms  do  you  have  about  the  eame  horse. 
The  owner  has  not  words  to  express  all  his  virtues  and  beauties-^ 
the  bidder  to  express  his  astonishment  at  the  strange  defects  of 
the  creature.'  What  a  chest  I  what  shapely  buttocks !  what  aii 
eye !  what  a  beautiful  head !  what  a  set  of  handsome  legs  and  neat 
feet !  what  fire  and  action  he  has !  according  to  one,— *and  according 


mka^  incipient  upvniM^  tetteoa^.  mad  ^^iflniers  J  He  ifi,  wooudiaigii^ 
the  InidNv  lidbi^to  aU.«<b4»  •£  diiowmi».  cidics, -eoagiii,  sftsi^ftrib 
■■d  kawnen  kmnni  »iwk  Y^n  mndar  whttfc>  lie  eaa  urnat  Mik 
ftlioraeiir.  By  iEu  acooBitiib  is  iM  Im^I  eiren  ^  the  ikg^k  But 
niifle  tile  he«t  ef  oonteafe  ^(»r  on  abiat  ^b  eevely  prooMd  and 
dboBBi  steeA,  ^be  9fe  :€f  tiie  jodbef  '^  t^oMy  Aware  of  three  or 
fisur  odier  partial,  that  h&  knows  ^ara  amo  Mkdl j  to  parduMte^  mid 
fur  Hiero  aaa^r  to  be  iaJonni.  SnUiealfi  betarnft to  a  ^{tiiatalaigj^ 
aEWiJike  aort  of  a  panMiB>.aQd  aa^ph*****  Tlwt'a  a  oapstol  hogmmam; 
if  jon  wanted  one  lor  a  gig — aii»i«£B0lei  aa  tl^  aun  himseS^-^-^ftes 
like  iiie  iwind,  and  is  ealj  naing  fbar  yesra  old.  Ha 'a  .kesa  ran 
for  a  year  hj  Sir  Toby  Blaae,  wIko  vauld  not  kanre  taken  tim  kiin- 
dsed  poaads  for  him,  bat  Sir  Toby  vas  a  IJMe  min  out  at  the 
aiiawa,  I  roekon,  and  ia  off  ta  Fraaee^     I  can-let  yon  luvva  tiiafc  a 

karf^  l-^-dM.  rigkt  and  tigkt^-^jaa  %  netor  haana  tke  ^dwaae 

, _  *,_  j» 

attani« 

^  What'g  tiie  priee  ?  " 

*'  Price ! — dog  <dieep«*«  aM»e  old  aong.     Senenty  ponnda/! 

Tke  olei^gysiaa4ike»  mikl  genllonian  shakea  Ida  head,  and  is 
walking  away. 

'^  What  unU  yon  gire  Ihen,  maator  ?  Naaia:  yaiir  piiee;  I 
■light  possibly  ooBief  down  a^infle  or  ao,  to  da  buainaasw'^ 

^*  I  don't  want  a  kmaa  at  nwiiB  than  fifty  pouuda/'  sji^  the 
noid  gentI(RfWMm,  eofUy. 

** Fif^i  oh,  I  eanlat  you  hana  a  doaen at tiiat price*  ai  forty, 
thirty,  ay,  twenty-fiT>e,  if  yon  wiil.  See  heae  1  and  here  I  But 
teke  my  adrioe  now,  Ikat  ig  a  barupain  1  that  is  a.  hane  !  I 
tril  jcn.  k  is  as  well  lavrth  tan  hmdred  peands  to  a  g!entiaBian.as 
a  pm&ny  leaf  is  ivorth  a  peony.  Bnt  to  make  short  on  it,.  I  *jl  aay 
aixty'-fiipie !     Theae  I  whnA  do  yea  nay  Ihen  ?  " 

**  Say  ferly.  Jam !  "  aaiya  an  eqfoaUy  shaifi-laokiBg  feliaw  of 
4he  aaaie  genns,  ''and  let  iiie  gonihwwm  go  ;  you  aee  \»  waaiU 
to  be  going  to  his  dinner*  Say  forty ;  1hat*s  the  real  vaiae  of 
the  tit.     1 11  bid  it  for  bini,  eome,  dene  i  " 

*^  Forty  ?  forty  daarils !  ]>o  you  -tibiak,  HoundeU^  Ihat  I  nbeal 
my  horaea  ?  car  taJoe  ^  dog-fiesh  of  the  caralry  ?  No^  dm  reiy 
beat  penny  I  ^U  take  is  sixty-ihree  !  Ah,  neighhoar !  "  ai^.ha^ 
•addenly  bustling  away  to  a  feainerbf-looldng  man,  who  is  oyeimg 
a  pair  of  black  «rit&*~''<  Ak  I  yon  'to  some,  white  in  your  ejt^  I 
aee.     You  know  a  bit  of  good  stuff  when  you  see  it,,  aa  wdl  ns 
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Aoy  6£  jmt  Mkaek  fid  i4mr  thagr  'i  fr  nind  id  f^  a  oowting. 
Come;  tbese  nitt  torn  npi  yow*  kaa  is  «tjHb«  awl  tkey '»  yoniB 
i^  a  ftg*8  eiid*-jiiBi  fere>Md4hirty  foomk  apioee!  What! 
don't  tiiat  please  yon?  *'  m1h%M  farmer  looks  «fc  him  vkh  a 
^  roguish  emile.  <'  Whai'a  the  aiaiter  now  ?  Are  IkOMes  of 
that  stamp  so  thick  on  (he  groand  here  ?  Just  look  about  yn 
'Siliile  I  settle  with  this  dexgymiui ;  and  aand  nobody  whips  the 
oc^s  e£P  befere  you  can  epen  your  raoadi. " 

**^rij  poaiids  I  "  stf  s  the  Biaa  who  ibids  t»  if  ael^-aj^Miated, 
fer  the  derg3fnuui4ike  gsntlemaii.  **  ¥QKtj  peuads,  and  no  menoL 
There  is  I9ie  brass—-"  hoMingeat  a  \»t  of  bank  ]U)toB. 

'<  Forty  Grabsddu !  " 

'^  Forty  !  and  not  a  bodle  more  !  " 

**  Well  then  itVi  of  iM»  «ne  t^lang«  Ah  I  squiFe,  thai  htmter 
will  carry  like  a  vhirlirind  this  next  eeas^m.  There's  bone  mod 
<saiew  1  There's  %im  asid  a^ien !  Piit  that  horse  ontt  Tcmk, 
show  his  paeesy'*  and  the  horse  gets  a  eut  behind,  and  is  vattled 
(orer  ike  stcmes  at  a  rate  that  makes  the  &e  ty  from,  Us  iahoes 
jmd  the  people  oat  of  has  way  in  a  jtdEey. 

fisit  not  to  fsibw  all  the  bargatnsng  with  .the  aqnire ;  the  jeekey 
is  now  all  vocifera^on  with  the  farmer  for  the  blade  eoks^  and  as 
he  hnffs  away  fraai  him  and  his  olfey — 

<'  Forty  pounds,  Jem  !  ''  says  again  the  knowing  feUew  whe  is 
wsifiag  beside  the  cleifjsiaBJake  genfeman,  '*  Forty  !  that's 
the  very  last  word." 

^  Sixty, .  HenndeU' !  suty,  man  1  I  won^t  take  a  penny  less  if 
1  sMfit  keep  th»  horse  t^  doomsd^/' 

And  away  ge  the  kn<7wk^  one  and  the  mild  go^tlemasi^  leek- 
lag  tixiViigh  ifie  reei  ef  the  hiWBe^fair.  But  hadf  an  hour  afbei^ 
imds,  yoH  see  them  these  again  ;  aad«  ^ite  ef  'having  ivowed 
.twenty  times  that  he  won't  juiy  anoliier  weid,  and  the  ether 
ptiotetf(ing  theai  this  and  that  as  the  very  last  penny  that  he  'il  take 
'^'^iSbey  are  new  got  to  foaty^oar  and  forty-six !  But  here  it  haagti 
jesit  as  sdffly,  and  the  £ght  is  as  haid$  amd  the  bai^in  seems 
.as  hopeless.  In  faict,  ajwa^  go  the  Imowing  oAe  and  the  wM 
gentleman,  as  tf  to  the  hurt  time,  and  in  amase  at  l^e  jookey's 
obstinacy  ;  but  after  some  quarter  of  an  hour,,  as  they  occt- 
dentally  pass  again,  the  knowing  one  shouts — <<What!  that 
fimaous  horse  is  still  hanging  on  hand  !  Well,  Jem,  I  'm  still 
fomr  man.  I  'U  stand  fbrty^^our,  now  th^i---neir  or  ma^nf  1 " 
)k-^e  i»  geiflg^- 
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**  Forty^five  !  Come,  thiDgs  are  deuced  slack  to-daj — there ! 
take  him — I  lose  twenty  pounds  by  him,  if  I  lose  a  penny.'' 

"  Forty-four  !  "  says  the  knowing  one—**  that's  the  price — 
here  it  is,  see — Bank  of  England — forty-four !  " 

*•  Well,  forty-four  then,  and  ten  shillings  for  luck.  There! 
there !  " 

••  Well,  I  won't  be  hard, — ^forty-four,  and  Jive  shillings  for 
luck." 

Here  most  people  would  think  the  matter  pretty  wellt  a  an 
end.  But  no  such  thing  !  If  he  were  to  pass  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards,  he  would  probably  find  them  still  hard  at  it 
for  a  split  of  the  five  shillings,  or  finally,  whether  the  halter  shall 
go  with  the  horse. 

The  bargain  made,  the  mild  clergyman-Jike  man  pays  down  the 
money,  and  gives  the  knowing  one  a  sovereign  for  his  friendly, 
but  unsolicited  assistance  ;  at  which  he  looks  with  a  smile,  turning 
it  over  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  adding,  **  A  trifie  more,  sir, 
should  it  not  be  ?  Why,  bless  me,  it 's  four  hours  that  we've  been 
higgling  with  that  whitleather  chap  ;  a  five  pound  note  wouldn't, 
I  think,  be  too  heavy.  Think  what  I  've  saved  you.  Here 's  a 
horse  worth  two  hundred  ;  nay,  I  won't  say  with  Jem,  worth  quite 
two  hundred  pounds^  but  honestly  worth  one,  and  that  for  forty- 
four  pound  five  I  " 

The  mild  man  gives  the  knowing  one  a  couple  of  sovereigns, 
and  his  groom  rides  the  horse  home,  where,  in  a  month's  time,  they 
find  that  the  creature  is  regularly  made  up ;  has  a  confirmed 
spavin,  a  touch  in  the  wind,  is  subject  to  run  away  with  the  bit 
between  his  teeth,  and,  in  short,  is  not  worth  a  bunch  of  matches  ; — 
the  good-natured  knowing  one  having  been  the  jockey's  accomplice. 

S\ich  is  the  strange  trade  of  a  jockey,  amongst  whom  Jockey 
Dawes  stood  pre-eminent.  In  ail  the  mysteries  of  making  up, 
setting  off,  bargaining  and  buying,  he  stood  unrivalled.  He  was 
known  at  all  the  fairs  far  round,  but  in  his  own  neighbourhood  he 
was  a  very  byword  for  cunning  and  invincible  fence  of  wit. 
Nay,  his  fame  seems  to  have  reached  the  poet  Tennyson,  for  in  his 
poem — **  Walking  to  the  Mail,"  we  find  his  name  : — 

But  let  him  go  ;  his  devil  goes  witli  him, 
As  well  as  with  his  teniuit,  Jockey  Dawes. 

In  his  youth  he  acquired  great  fame  all  amongst  his  class,  and  aU 
over  his  own  part  of  the  country  for  a  trial  about  the  sale  of  il 
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horse,  which  he  won.  He  had  sold  a  capital-looking  grey  horse 
at  a  great  price  as  a  right  sound,  healthy,  and  useful  dark  grey 
liorse.  The  purchaser  found,  as  soon  as  he  got  home,  that  the 
horse  was  stone  blind,  though  it  was  difficult  to  discover  this  by 
the  look  of  his  eyes.  -  He  sent  it  back,  but  Jockey  Dawes  refused 
to  take  it,  saying  he  had  sold  it  for  a  blind  one.  The  purchaser 
denied  this  :  the  thing  came  to  trial,  where  Dawes  stoutly  declared 
that  he  had  soM  it  for  a  blind  one  ;  that  his  very  warrantry  was 
that  he  was  **  a  right  sound,  healthy,  and  dark  grey  horse  ;  "  at 
which  the  court  being  very  much  enlightened,  and  the  jury  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  a  verdict  was  given  at  once  for  Jockey 
Bawes<;  and  his  '*  dark  grey  horse"  becdme  proverbial.  Well 
might  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  define  a  jockey  to  be  "a 
man  that  deals  in  horses  ;  a  cheat,  a  trickish  fellow.'* 

This  worthy,  as  is  the  case  with  this  genus,  kept  a  public- 
house  near  Langley  Mill,  ^n  the  edge  of  -Derbyshire,  and,  of 
course,  great  was  the  resort  to  his  tap  when  he  was  at  home,  and 
many  the  merry  contests  between  the  jockey  and  Dick  Hedfern. 
Dick  was  all  lightness,  thinness,  and  volatile,  flashing  merriment.' 
The  jockey,  short,  stout,  and  somewhat  pursy,  with  a  cool,  sly 
manner,  a  quiet  meaning  smile,  and  pleasant  inward  chuckle* 
The  stones  of  his  feats  are  endless  in. the  traditions  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  we  can  only  give  a  specimen. 

Two  raw  fellows  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  plagued  the  jockey 
for  a  couple  of  very  cheap  horses  for  the  work  of  a  very  poor  little 
farm.  It  was  at  a  fair  at  Chesterfield.  Jockey  Dawes  told  them 
he  had  no  such  cattle  ;  but,  as  if  he  could  make  them  at  will,  they 
fitill  continued  to  bore  him  for  them.  At  length,  as  he  saw  that 
they  were,  according  to  the  rhyme  of  the  country, — 

**  True  Peakeril  bred. 
Strong  V  th*  arm  and  weak  V  th'  head," 

he  said — "  Well,  well,  come  to  my  house.  I've  two  tits  there  that 
will  suit  you  to  a  hair.  Two  capital  horses  they  are,  though  a 
trifle  worse  for  wear ;  but  all  sound  as  timber  and  paint ;  sound 
wind,  limb,  and  eye-sight.  Hard  as  bricks  they  are  ;  they  *ll  just 
suit  your  cold  country.  I  call  them  Wisk  and  Bob.  Come  then, 
and  I  '11  sell  you  them  both  for  a  guinea.'* 

The  fellows  caught  eagerly  at  the  idea — ^two  horses,  all 
sound  as  timber  aild  paint  for  a  guinea  !  They  set  off  the  next 
day,  and  walked  there.     It  was  at  leabt  twenty  miles.     Jockey 
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Baww,  wiu>  WW  Bitting'iii  greiii  gtorjmye  Boog  firoBidb  ndok  oa 
a  ceM  April  daj,  saw  tbe  l^oir s  etHsing  up  lus  jard^  and  put  the 
D^lAeurs,  wko  were  driakittg  in  the  faoon,  i^  to  the  matter. 
He  ¥fl4e  tke  Peakerils  come  ia,  tak»  a  aaal,  and  a  cup  ef  «b,  usad 
tiie&  be  weaM  skew  tkem  tbe  borsea,  and  insisted  thi^  sboiiid  be 
tbe  ei^wlal  pair  he  had  pron&aed  theBi--^Wisk  and  B(ib,«-*aiKd 
neouiep* 

** Wisk  and  Bob ! "  exclaimed  tbe  me&who were  dnnking^-^ 
"  why,  Mester,  will  Ton  soli  ^ism  ?  They  go  like  tbe  wind,  and 
can  lire  on  tbe  wina,— -^lej  are  fuBOUi  iMirMB,  and  are  cheap  at 
an  J  money.*' 

Tbe  Peakerik  eeald  bardl j  sit  lor  inspalieiioe  ;  ihtej  insisted  on 
seeing  tbe  horses  direetty  ;  when  tbe  joekey,  going  out  to  tbe 
door,  pointed  to  tbe  sign  wbieh  bimg  in  front  of  the  boose,  and. 
BMd — **  There  they  are  :— there  go  Wiak  and  Bob ;  one  Mbek, 
the  other  bay,  one  on  each  side.  Tbey  aie  dog  eheap,  boil  s6tk 
to  mj  word — tbey  are  yours  for  a  gainea." 

At  this  diseoveiy  the  feUows  grew  oatmgtons,  and  threatened 
law  and  vengeanee ;  bot  the  jeckey  araid  tbe  laughter  of  bis 
neigli^MKirB,  told  them  to  go  hone  like  tw»  fools  as  they  were,  to 
bother  a  man  to  sell  ^tat  be  had  not,  and  then  to  walk  twenty 
miles  to  buy  two  b<Hr8es  for  a  gainea. 

Another  country  fellow  prossed  him  aa  importunately  to  b«y 
lus  horse,  when  be  told  him  that  be  had  spent  all  his  money,  and 
could  buy  no  more  that  day  ;  but  the  mtok  still  went  on  asking 
him  to  buy.  *'  Well  then,"  said  tbe  jockey,  ''  if  I  bay  it,  I  sbali 
gire  thee  my  note  to  pay  thee  in  a  fortmght."  The  bargaia  was 
made,  and  the  note  given,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  fdlow  walked 
into  the  jockey's  bouse,  and  preseated  hie  note. 

**  All  right,"  said  the  jockey,  "  all  quite  right — ^I  '11  pay  thee 
in  a  fortnight." 

"  In  a  fortnight  I  *'  said  the  man ;  "  it 's  due  now  ;  it 's  a  fort- 
night since  you  gave  me  ^is  note." 

*'  To  be  sure,"  said  tbe  jockey,  *<  quite  inie  ;  come  i^ain  in  a 
fortnight ;  I  'H  pay  thee  in  a  fortnight." 

The  man  departed  in  high  dudgeon,  and  punctually  at  the 
fortnight's  end  appeared  again. 

"  Well,  now  then,  you  *11  please  to  pay  your  note.** 

"Let  me  see  it ;"  said  the  jockey.  "  Oh  yes,  in  a  fortnight ; — 
111  certainly  pay  it  then,- — that's  what  it  says.*' 

**  Says !  yes, — .but  I'll  tell  you  now  it's  two  fortnights  since  you 


ought  to  have  paid  it ;  and  Sl  jtu  Aoa't  pn^  it  msw,  I'll  take  mea- 
sures to  make  you. " 

'*  Oh!  "  said  the  jockey;  ''theee's  no  need  of  that ;  come  again 
in  a  fortnight,  and  it  shall  he  paid/' 

The  fellow  who  vaaMw  pait  all  pafli6S<ie,  Iwmed  off,  hreathing 
fire  and  fury,  adud  in  that  homour,  to  his  lawyer,  telling  him  what 
had  passed  ;  but  to  his  surfobe,  no  sooner  did  the  lawyer  set  eyes 
on  the  note  than  he  burst  into  a  violent  fit-of  laughter.  **  Why," 
said  he,  ''you  may  go  for  enrer  ;  thereis  no  date  to 'the  note,  and 
it  will  be  a  promise  to  pay  m  a  f«rtB^ii4  till  the  end  of  time." 

The  man,  who  had  so  little  sdiohunksp  afl  never  to  have  per- 
ceived this,  was  struok  all  of  a  liea{s  INit  tiie  lawyer  soon  helped 
him  out  of  his  dilema.  "Go,"8idd  he,  **to  llie  jockey;  but 
take  a  friend  with  you.  Lei  ycm  fiieifcd  ge  is  some  time  first, 
and  be  taking  his  glass  when  yiMi  omve ;  and  when  you  enter 
take  care  not  to  reeogniae  him.  Fr^sent  your  ooie,  and  when  the 
jockey  says  he  will  pay  in  a  fortniglit,  call  your  friend  to  witness 
the  promise." 

The  man  followed  hiB  advice,  and  as  soon  as  La  called  on  his 
friend  to  mark  the  jockey's wor^K*-Jeelie(jr  Dawes  gave  a  knowing 
look,  chuckled  to  himsMf,  and  aaid.tollie  fiafibWy— «''0ho  !  so  thou 
hast  been  to  thy  mother,  ha«t  'thoai  ?  Beve,  here  is  thy  money, 
and  another  time,  don't  bore  pei^ile  wh»  dett't  waajb  to  buy  ;  and 
get  cut  for  the  simples  b«fare  tken  takes  pvonnsflnry  notes  without 
dates  again." 

Dead  though  Jockey  Dawes  has  been  this  ha!f-<5entury,  yet  his 
fame  is  strong  in  its  locality  as  ever,  and  hefore  the  door  of  his 
old  house  still  swing  on  each  side  of  the  sign  the  two  renowned 
horses  that  live  on  the  wind----tha  imviQKtal  Widfi  and  Bob^sound 
as  timber  and  paint. 
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Where  the  iron  of  eur  H^nas 
Is  wrought  oitt  in  fire  asd  fmolie. 

There  the  mi^ty  Talcan  a4iii«a  ■ 
Hot  the  famaoe !  hard  ths  stnake  I 

There  the  windy  btiSlawi  hleir. 

There  the  sparl^B  in  millions  glow ; 
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There  on  anyil  of  the  world, 
Is  the  clanginff  hammer  hurPd. 

Hard  the  laoour !  small  the  gain  ! 

Is  in  making  Bread  from  Brain  ! 

Where  that  nameless  stone  is  raised, 

Where  the  patriots^  hones  were  plac*d, 
Lived  he — ^little  loved  and  praised, 

Died  he — little  mourned  and  graced — 
There  he  sleeps  who  knew  no  rest, 
There  nnhlest  hy  those  he  hlest. 
Here  he  starved  while  sowing  seed  ; 
Where  he  starved  the  worms  now  feed  I 

Hard  the  labour  !  small  the  gain  ! 

Is  in  making  Bread  from  Brain ! 

In  that  chamber,  lone  and  drear, 

Sits  a  poet  writing  flowers, 
Bringing  Heaven  to  earth  more  near. 

Raining  thoughts  in  dewy  showers  : 
While  he  sings  of  nectar  rare, 
Only  is  the  inkbowl  there. , 
Of  feasts  of  Gods  he  chaunts — ^high  trust ! 
As  he  eats  the  mouldy  crust. 

Hard  the  labour !  small  the  gain  ! 

Is  in  making  Bread  from  Brain  ! 

When  the  prophet's  mourning  voice 

Shouts  the  burthen  of  Uie  world, 
Sackcloth  robes  must  be  his  choice,. 

Ashes  on  his  head  be  hurl'd. 
Where  the  tyrants  live  at  ease, 
Where  false  priests  do  as  they  please. 
He  is  scom'd  and  pierced  in  side, 
He  is  stoned  and  crucified. 

Hard  the  labour  I  small  the  gain ! 

Is  in  making  Bread  from  Brain  ! 

Patriot !  poet !  prophet !  feed 

Only  on  the  mouldy  crust. 
Tyrant !  fool !  and  false  priest !  need 

All  the  crumb,  and  scorn  the  just. 
Lord  !  how  long  ? — how  long  ?  oh  Lord  1 
Bless,  oh  God,  mind's  unsheathed  sword  ; 
Let  the  pen  become  a  sabre  ; 
Let  thy  children  eat  who  labour : 

Bless  the  labour  !  bless  the  gain  I 

In  the  making  Bread  from  Brain. 

GOODWYN  Barmbt. 
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BESEARCHES  IN  BELGRAVIA  ; 

THE  WORKS  AND  WONDERS  OF  THE  WEST. 


BY  A  SBRIOITS  PARTY. 
liEiTEB  I.-^To  Mrs.  Rustij:r. 

Tlnglebury,  March  the  20ih,  1846. 

Our  winter  plans,  dearest  friend,  so  long  and  anxiously  re- 
Tolved  by  the  serious  fire-side  of  a  certain  houdoiTf  seem  at  length 
destined  to  undergo  the  fulfilment  too  rarely  awarded  to  mortal 
imdertakings,  howeyer  opulent  in  promise.  The  die  is  cast — and 
you  know  it  is  the  privilege  of  Tinglebury  rarely  to  change  its 
purposes,  once  they  are  affinnated.  We  explore  Belgravia !  I  am 
too  certain  of  the  anxiety  of  the  kindred-minded  circle  of  Wailford- 
cum- Stake  worth  not  without  needless  delay  to  commit  our  resolu- 
tion to  the  exertions  of  the  modem  Mercury. 

The  choice  of  a  party  is,  on  all  similar  occasions,  a  matter  to 
be  entered  upon  with  weight.  You  might  hare  been  siu'e  that 
on  such  an  excursion  we  should  not  leave  our  sweet,  enthusiastic 

P behind  (her  inquiring  mind  and  impulsive  and  philanthro- 

pical  simplicity  how  rare!)  but  I  think  I  hear  your  surprise, 
when  I  acquaint  you  that  the  Peckers  cast  in  their  lot  with  us  ! 
To  decide  our  dear  and  honom*ed  relative  to  leave  the  solid  heapth, 
where  he  substantiates  the  English  character  so  worthily,  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  motives  were  necessary.  But  the  idea  of 

myself  and  P entering  upon  our  researches  without  a  male 

protector  was  not  to  be  thought  of*  Far  be  it  from  us  to  emulate 
those  Amazonian  heroines  whose  proceedings  hare  struck  a  damp 
upon  the  shrinking  virtues  of  so  many  women  "  bom  but  to  gladden 
home's  Arcadian  sphere,"  (as  the  Poet  sings).  We  are  not  poli- 
tical economists.  We  boast  no  preternatural  tension  of  nervous 
energy  :  our  desires  are  as  retiring  as  our  acquirements.  You 
must  look  for  none  of  the  subversions  of  modem  philosophy  in 
our  artless  details  ;  for  no  culpable  compliances  with  the  fashions 
of  those  among  whom  the  whirligig  of  Time  may  precipitate  us  I 

NO.  XVII. — VOL.  Ill  p  p 
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We  shall  keep  our  own  hours,  our  own  thoughts,  our  own  pur- 
poses. Mrs.  Pecker's  treasure,  Bridget,  accompanies  her  mistress— 
the  nocturnal  terrors  of  our  sister,  though  under  control  of  her  soher 
mind,  demanding  the  habitual  presence  at  all  hours  of  an  easily- 
wakened  attendant.  We  shall  a^id  public  conYeyances,  still 
more  those  accumulations  of  worldliness  —  the  Hotels  ;  where  the 
purest  principles  may  be  vitiated  by  the  contact  of  idle  and  unpro- 
fitable conversation,  and  the  fare  is  such  as  it  may  be  hoped  all 
rightly-educated  English  palates  would  distrust.  The  larger  part 
of  a  small  furnished  house  engaged  in  Chapel  Street  (there  was 
a  soothing  invitation  in  the  name  which  decided  the  choice)  will 
receive  us.  Believe  me  that  distance  or  new  scenes  can  make  no 
diflbrence  in  composed  affections  like  ours.  You  shall  hear  from 
iime  to  time  of  our  wanderings  in  these  remote  regions. 

Excuse  lueidity.  For  the  moment,  I  am  summoned  to  the  need- 
ful preparations.     The  nimble  fingers  of  F ,  whose  taste  you 

have  so  often  paid  the  just  meed  to,  have  been  for  some  dsys 
bnisily  ooenped  in  our  equipment.  No  French  gew-^gaws  for  your 
did  fHend  !  who  maintains — ^and  will  maintain  herself — 

UnalteraUy  and  affectionately  yours, 

Diana  Rrix. 

■-"     ■— ^^"  ■  ■ -y  ,     I    _ 

Letteb  IL^To  th£  Sum. 

If<K  •— ^  Chapd  Street,  Bdgrave  Sqmre, 

Deabsst  Mbs«  Rustlbb, 

Hebe  we  are,  safe  and  sound  *  *  ♦  *  *^  *  ^h  the 

mingled  feelings  of  exultation  and   sadness,  which  conduce  to 

the  peculiarity  of  new  scenes,     Mr.  Pecker  has  gone  to   The 
*'  -  '  ^— ^—  ■  ■  ■  '  '  11.11 

*  The  Editor  of  these  ^  Researches  "  thinks  it  just  to  all  parties^  to  call 
attenlaon  to  certain  omisaons  made  by  him  in  publication.  The  excellent 
writer'g  indttlgenee  in  scriptural  qmotatioas  hardly  suits  the  humour  of  a 
periodical  devoted  to  mieoeUaneoBs  discuanoas.  Enthusiastie  travellerB, 
like  Miss  Eill^  are  someinrhat  too  apt  to  forget  what  Sir  Charles  GjandisoD 
called  'Himes  and  occasions,"  as  any  one  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
Travellers*  Books  must  admit.  As  one  instance  among  a  thousand,  and  among 
the  leadt  doctrinai  in  our  collection,  we  may  cite  3ie  following  fiom  the 
41hum  of  an  inn  on  the  Lake  of  Conia:-^ 
.  ^  Should  it  not  be  said  to  Travellers,  <  Drink  water  out  of  thine  own 
cistern  and  running  water  out  of  thine  own  well  1' " — Provetia,  v.  15, 

T<y  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  country  belongs  to  a  person  where  du^ 
and  eonsoi«i,ce  bid  hpn  find  himself.-^j|f«w  Sharpe,  21st  Sept  1844.'* 
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Mom^g  — ^— —  Office,  to  seek  an  interview  with  its  Editor 
-^since  "who,"  says  he,  "would  delay  one  single  hour  when  the 
cotmtry  is  to  he  saved?  ''-^and  the  resolutions  of  the  'Anti-Maize 
Meeting  held  at  Tmriehury  on  Saturday  last  have  heen  com- 
fliitted  to  his  care.  His  amiahle  wife,  whb  was  much  aggravated 
^oughout  the  night  hy  the  attacks  of  a  host  of  nimble  adver- 
Sluries,  rendering  tibe  plagues  of  the  East  no  faUe-^and  who  nev^ 
i^tles,  fiAie  says,  for  many  days  in  any  new  bed  save  her  own,  is 

indulging ;  P (who  has  already  traced  out  for  herself  and  her 

tftrdier  companion  a  sphere  of  usefulness)  is  making  a  selection 
from  among  our  tracts  and  presents  for  the  younger  branches  of 
fiimilies.  Faithful  to  my  promise,  then,  I  resume  my  pen  ;  feeble, 
I^erchlance,  but  still  affectionate.  May,  etc.,  etc.  ♦  ♦  • 
We  availed  ourselves  of  the  South  Western  Railway,  after 
many  discussions  and  scruples. — liOt  us  beware-,  dearest  friend, 
of  materialism  in  our  comforts  : — and  the  rapid  motion  of  which 
tehds  to  a  dissipation  of  the  ideas  under  which  alone  a  tour  can 
be  profitably  undertaken.  Much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Pecker's  plan  of  a  quiet  conveyance  along  the  canals,  in  classed 
boats  (more  English  by  far  and  valuable  as  a  prot^t  against 
these  violent  hurrying  times)  is  still  dormant.  By  shutting  my 
eyes  and  repeating  aloud  passages  from  "  The  New  Dew  of 
Hehnon,"  I  succeeded  in  secluding  myself  from  exterior  objects, 
until  a  long  shriek  followed  by  a  stoppage,  the  glare  of  lights, 
and  the  alert  exclamations  of  our  cheerful  P*— -^ — ,  aroused  me  to 
a  sense  of  my  pontion.  She,  too,  had  not  wasted  the  oppor- 
tunity. The  entrance  of  a  passenger,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Pecker's 
protests, — amused  to  miscellaneous  associations — ^had  afforded  her 
an  opportunity  of  gathering  information.  He  was  a  tall  youth, 
with  an  open  and  cheerfdi  countenance  bespeaking  a  worthy 
ori^n ;  handsomely  dressed,  and  apparently  about  five-and- 
twenty.  Perceiving  that  Mrs.  Pecker  manifested  symptoms  of 
distress  at  the  odotu*  of  tobacco  which  he    had   extinguished 

previous  to  entrance,  he  apologised  politely — upon  which  P 

rallied  him  in  her  artless  way,  and  they  entered  at  once  into  con- 
versation. His  manner  was  ardent  and  his  choice  of  language 
engagmg,    Mr.  Pecker  joined    in, '  won  by  his  affable  ease — 

and  politics  were  introduced.     It  was  gratifying,  P assures 

me,  to  observe  the  deference  of  her  new  friend  to  our  relative's 
sagacious  wisdom.  Their  views  seemed  entirely  to  coincide. 
What  rendered  the  rencontre  more   interesting  was   that   the 

ff2 
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gentlemaii  professed  himself  to  b^  an  inhabitant  of  Bdgravia  r 
and  entered  without  reserre  into  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  district.  As  our  agreeable  acquisition'  (his  name  still  un* 
known)  was  proeeeding  in  the  same  direction  as^  ourselves,  Mr. 
Pecker  pressed  him  to  take  a  seat  in  our  rehicle :  which  he 
accepted :  gaily  remarking^  on  the  compactness  of  the-  pressure.. 
He  accompanied  us  till  within  the  immediate  sphere  of  his  own 
ticinitj :  when  he  shook  hands  with  us,  and  we  parted  with  tk 

mutual  desire  to  cement  an  intimacy,  P haying  presented  hhoi 

with  a  copy  of  <'  The  Slothful  Smoker."  Till  Mr.  Niblett  presents^ 
himself  (even  then,  if  indeed  his  newly^assumed  Anglo-papistical 
opinions  render  it  advisable  for  his  old  and  less  fickle  friends  to» 
coalesce  with  him  on  any  subject)  our  new  acquaintance  may  he. 
useful  as  a  guide  and  counsellor.  Such  incidents  at  all  events 
are  soothing.  P  ■■  ■  says  she  has  rarely  seen  a  more  playfiiL 
countenance. 

It  was  late — I  should  have  said — ^when  we  reached  the  station,, 
which,  we  were  informed,  was  on  the  site  of  the  infamous  Vaiuhaii 
of  our  forefathers. — ^When  T  thought  of  the  scenes  of  disorderly 
mirth  which  those  mute  walls  had  witnessed,  I  was  only  toa  glad  to 
shake  the  dust  of  the  place  from  my  feet,  and  enter  the  vehicle  in 
waiting : — I  was  depressed  to  feel  myself  in  the  centre  of  iniquity. 
Thus  burned,  of  old,  the  hearts  of  the  Martyrs,  when  compelled 
to  join  in  the  Pagan  dances  before  the  altars  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes.. 
0,  my  beloved  friend,  let  us  be  strenuous  in  our  convictions  ! — 

On  this  side  the  entrance  to  Belgi*avia  is  not  inviting.  Archi- 
tectural  luxury  has  coyly  reserved  her  displays  for  the  centre  of 
her  citadel,  and  yielded  the  margins  of  the  approach  to  the  dis- 
located fragments  of  Engineering  Industry.  To  how  many  poor 
families  could  not  the  boilers  dispersed  on  either  side  of  the  road 
have  furnished  a  comfortable  meal !  Two  of  the  largest  (magmfieeni 
specimens  of  iron- work)  were  pointed  out  by  our  instructive  travel- 
ing companion  to  Mr.  Pecker,  as  in  preparation  for  Her  Majesty  s 
kitchens,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  place  of  their  destination,  this 
morning,  by  horses  of  the  Royal  Mews.  The  weight  of  one,  to 
speak  accuratelyj  could  not  have  been  less  than  one  thousand, 
tons.  The  sight  recalled  to  me  the  brazen  machine  of  die 
monarch  of  Smyrna,  the  interior  of  which  was  deluged  by  the 
immolation  of  the  eleven  thousand  Christian  virgins^  You  will 
remember  Claude's  engraving  from  the  original  picture  in  the 
NiEktional  Gallery. 
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Our  Landlady,  who  has  imhibed  ihe  trne  tone  of  the  worldly 
atmosphere  in  which  her  life  has  been  spent,  received  us  with 

politeness  rather  than  cordiality.     Our  impulsive  P ,  who  is 

prepared  to  embrace  all  mankind,  was  chilled  at  this,  and  says 
already,  that  she  feels  the  stifling  influences  of  a  Court  entering 
iier  very  soul  I  She  was  tastefully  dressed  in  black  velvet,  of  the 
Manchester,  not  the  Genoa  loom; — and  wore  a  red  gauze  handker- 
t^hief  on  her  head.  Mrs.  Pecker's  Bridget,  distanced  by  these 
modish  trappings,  endeavours  to  account  for  her  humbled  and 
uneasy  feelings  by  insinuating  inebriation  as  the  cause  of  an 
elegant  and  wavy  demeanour,  to  which  Tinglebury  eyes  are 
unaccustomed.  Simple  woman  ! — she  forgets  she  is  in  Belgravia. 
Our  Landlady  is  not  unused  to  the  Aristocracy.  Traces  of  the 
inmates  who  had  preceded  us  were  obvious.      A  basket  filled  with 

cards,  bearing  noble  names,  was  seized  upon  eagerly  by  P , 

who  has  already  copied  several  into  her  journal ;  hei  rapid  and 
inventive  mind  having  already  conceived  a  plan  of  turning  her 
newly-derived  knowledge  to  account.  She  is  on  the  stairs,  dear 
girl !  inviting  me  to  sally  forth  with  her !  1  come  !  I  come  !  In 
the  meantime,  I  am  always, 

Tours  unfeignedly, 

Diana  Eill. 


Letteb  in. — To  THE  Same. 

AprU  ^rd,  1846. 

The  singular  treatment  which  Mr.  Pecker  has  received,  though 
not  strictly  speaking  in  concatenation  with  Belgravian  subjects, 
since  it  occasioned  the  necessity  of  my  waiving  yesterday's  journal, 
may  therefore  be  mentioned  without  divarication  by  your  recording 
Friend.  I  will  ever  believe  that  had  he  made  application  to  one 
of  the  journals  of  this  politer  district, — that,  for  instance,  edited 
by  Mr.  Boyle, — he  would  have  received  a  reception  in  better 
accordance  with  his  merits  and  those  of  his  cause.  How  will  your 
Protectionist  heart  sink  within  you,  when  I  acquaint  you  that  ITie 

Morning can  make  NO  ROOM  for  the  resolutions  of  the 

Tinglebury  Anti-Maize  Meeting  ?  Mr.  Scoldingham's  convincing 
arguments  suppressed  I  Our  brother-in-law  compendiously  received 
by  a  subordinate  functionary  with  an  air  of  preconcerted  dismissal ! 
Will  you  now  doubt*— dearest  but  too  charitable  friend-— of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits  ?     We  were  unable  to  speak  or  think  of  any 
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thing  but  the  imworthy  Bubjcct  yesteirday.  Calme«l  now  bythe 
mellowing  consolations  of  bmievolenee,  and  a  reBoIutipn  to  bring 
the  false  brethren  to  condign  indignity,  (my  humble  pen  bein^  tti<e 
implement  employed),  I  can  proceed  to  acquaint  you  methodiaalb|r 
with  the  more  immediate  subject  of  my  Utters.  Two  walks  in 
Belgravia  have  furnished  muoh.  The  district  spems  rich  in^kssoeifi- 
tionsp.  But  first  a  little  wholesome  knowledge.  ''Faa^.int}»e- 
ference"  is  dear  Mr.  Feoker's  priaciple'^-a  staff  ibr  those  dis- 
posed to  walk  humbly. 

To  designate  the  boundaries  of  Belgravia  with  precision  is  not 
easy* — GrosYenor  Place  i&  one  recogmsed  limit — 'the  aptx  uf 
Lowndes  Square  another.  Close  beyond  it  to  the  west  lies  the 
suburb  of  Chelsea,  with  the  Military  Hospital  founded  by  tbftt 

freat  commander,  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  But  this  is  distinct  from 
elgravia.  The  inhabitants,  even,  are  a  separate  race,  and  refuse 
to  communicate.  In  Boawell,  my  dear,  you  will  find  Cadotgau 
Place  stigmatised  as  ungenteel,  through  the  fanciful  medium  of 
liCrs.  Wititterly.  I  mn  told  that  if  a  Belgravian  lady  of  pure 
quarterings  addresses  another  across  the  border  by  inquiring  the 
character  of  a  culinary  domestic,  a  correspondence  instantly  ensues 
between  the  irritated  families,  which  is  printed  in  the  Court  News, 
and  the  delinquent  reprored  by  cold  looks  from  her  friends,  and 
temporary  abstinence  from  participation  in  their  social  pleasures. 
What  edifying  consistency  !  Should  it  not  be  so  betwixt  us  and 
all  without  our  barriers  ? — ^with  the  blinded  Papists,  and  the 
inforiate  Dissenters  of  all  denominations?  P says,  in  her  ear- 
nest way,  that  never  before  did  she  imbibe  the  beautifying  atmo- 
sphere of  aristocratical  charity.  But  this  is  only  equalled  by  the 
brotherly  love  of  the  Belgravians  to  one  another.  Here  aie  none 
of  the  faithless  husbands  inrented  by  pernicious  noveUsts  to  serve 


-T*- 


*  The  Editor  feek  it  neeMBOpy,  onoe  agam^  to  comment  on  Miss  'BiXi's 
text>  since  the  poeitive  aod  minute  information  she  furnishes  may  excite  SQiiy 
pnse  In  tihose  whose  a<M][iiaintance  with  modern  tourists  is  UmitecL  The 
oorrectness  of  the  author  of  <^  The  Great  Metropolis  '*  (not  forgetting  his 
wondrous  Picture  <^  Paris)  is  coarse  painting  to  the  exquisite  broidery  of 
some  of  the  Lady  travellent  who  have  reoently  honouiied  the  wodd  wid^ 
their  facts.  The  Editor  cannot  hut  instance  with  pride  psemom  printedtoNpss 
hy  serious  partie^  in  the  East;  with  the  scriptiynd. quotations  Twi  (us  above^ 
omitted.  Miss  Rill  is  an  humbler  sister  of  the  titled  Lady,  in  whose  journal 
such  an  entry  as  this  might  bis  seen — ^l^e  place,  posnbly,  Jerusalem  :^^ 
^  Walked  this  monnng  on  ^e  top  of  tilie  hftuse-^^Mw  ii  wot  «^  iWmtf 
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their  own  ptoses — m  somdaloos  wasters  of  precious  OMmeiits 
in  frivoliiy !  We  are  assured  of  an  uniyenalitj  of  affection  among 
the  members  of  this  district,  and  a  dignified  appropriation  of  the 
asad^  of  Time,  whidi  entitles  it  to  the  epithet  of  Beantifal  and 
Senous,  (Btl  et  Oraw,)  whence  its  name  I  One  or  two  por« 
ti(His,.  however,  are  dehateahle  knd,  analogous  to  that  on  which 
Marj  Queen  of  Scots  oonfronted  the  Amazonian  Sorereign  of 
Britain.  Chester  Square,  for  instance,  we  learn,  is  not  strictlj 
Belgrayia.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mansion  or  two  hejond  the  line 
are  affiliated  to  the  mother  provinee.  Two  palifces,  on  one  of  the 
great  arteries  of  London,  chne  by  an  entrance  to  the  Park,  have 
been  pointed  out  to  us,  ezpresi^j  annexed  te  Belgravia  by  its 
nagnates,  out  of  compliment  to  the  brilliant  financier  who  has 
purchased  one — the  meed  of  his  sueeessful  speculations^  PHnee 
Albert  has  requested  him  to  place  his  anns--^  pair  of  stags — 
on  the  gate  founded  by  Royalty  close  to  his  residenee. 

The  architecture  of  the  district  is  very  in^posiag.  A  tall  man- 
sion now  occupied  by  the  Earl  of  -^ — in  an  angle  of  Belgrave  (the 
cental)  Square,  is  a  beautifiil  specimen  of  the  perpendicular  Pain 
la^an.  Others,  in  Lowndes  Square,  are  in  that  Saracenic  Btyle 
which  Sir  Inigo,  and,  snbsaqaentiy,  his  descendant,  1^.  Owen  Jones, 
translated  from  the  buildings  of  Hafiz  in  the  East,  and  which  the 
late  ingenious  Mr*  Bec^ord  was  Ihe  first  to  introduce  at  the  re- 
sidence €i  Mr.  Rogers  tiie  Poet.  To  me  such  heathenish  vagaries 
bespeak  a  low  scale  of  moral  reqransibility.  Let  us  have  dbeness. 
Time  was  when  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  England  were  con- 
tented to  live  in  EngUsh  houses  ;  and  the  window-4ax  was  the 
watchword  for  simplicil^  in  decoration.  We  me  grown  fantastii^ 
since  we  have  thrown  off  our  duties.  In  three  years,  Mr.  Peekei^ 
assures  me,  if  the  present  Jacobin  ministry  continues  in  power 
(which  may,  ^c,  &c,),  not  <me  solitary  cheek  will  be  left !  Do 
not  mention  this  at  Wailford.  Let  us  not  disseminate  destruction; 
0fcen.a£ar  off! 

There  are  several  public  gardens  in  Belgravia — ^used  for  the 
fites  champetre  of  the  inhabitants — ^principally  in  the  squares: 
We  hope  to  witness  one.  Of  the  churches  I  can  furnish  you  with 
minute  information,  there  being  no  less  than  twelve;  varying  from 
every  shade  of  security  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  every  permcions 
tint  of  false  doctrine.  We,  who  cannot  err,  shall  know  which  to 
select.    Several  of  the  clergymen  have  married  ladies  high  in 
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rank;  Bome  of  tho  latter*  I  hear,  are  oiganittng  an  establishmeit  of 
Sisters  of  Charity,  and  intend  goiag  roaad  among  the  poor^  of  the 
me:vrB,  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  the*  affieted  equestoans*  The 
mansion  where  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  receiyed  his  expatriated.  . 
subjects,  and  struck  terror  into  impenitent  France,  has  been  gene- 
rously given  by  its  owner  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society  ;  she 
herself  having  retired  to  a  suburban  villas  where  she  sacrifices  her 
energies  to.  dwng.good  to  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind  (asMmg* 
that  abandofted  class  composed  of  foreign  actors^  and  musicians. 
Another  order  of  Sisters  of  Charity  (emancipated  from  papistical 
thraldom),  consists  of  ladies  who  go  from  house>  to  house  amoug 
those  of  a  higber  sphere  than  the  poor  and  ignorant.  Totmaain-' 
tain  the  affectionate  confidence  of  the  district,  they  encourage' 
watchfulness,  and  discriminate  truth  by  anecdotes.    Lady  A--       'a' 

right  hand  knows  what  ring  is  that  on  the  finger  of  Lady  B 's 

left.  Messages  of  lore  are  by  their  agency  rapidly  diffused, — 
timid  ininds  strengthened — enoiTated  faculties  sharpened  by  the 
exercise  of  the  ingenuity.  I  will  exemplify  to  you  some  day  the 
manner  in  which  this  admirable  system  of  Christian  emulation  and 
rivalry  works  (how  different  from  the  gossip  of  a  certain  parish  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Tinglebuiy,  which  will  not49ubside  into  peace  till 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Podd  is  gathered!)*— by  instances.  The  members  of 
this  order  have  no  separate  or  settled  habitation,  nor  uni^Min  cos- 
tume. Some  penetrate  the  mazes  of  the  Opera,  there  to  cull  warning 
truths  ^^->a  few  have  dared  to  lift  up  the  voice  of  counsel  in  t>i^ 
presenoe  of  our  Sovereign-^who  sends  for  them  secretly,  whenever 
some  new  beneficence  <or  amelioration  of  the  public  good  is  to  be 
aceasnplished.  N.B.  You  will  find  these  and  other  establishments 
very  incorrectly  adverted  to  in  Lady  Morgan's  work  oti  Pimlieo — 
who  embraces  but'does  not  exhaust  this  district. 

•These  faots,  wherewidi  indeed  we  had  partly  furnished  ourselves 
ere  reaching  the  metropolis,  ^lickened  our  impatience  to  kindle 

our  minor  lamps,  too,  among  such  sympathetic  circles.   P i— 's 

**  Card-book/'  as  we  already  caU  it,  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary  ; 
the  name  of  Lady  —  ■■>..,.  having  been  mentioned  to  us  by  our 
hostess,  as  foremost  among  these  eminent  persons.  Her  address 
afibiding  itself — we  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  making  her  ac- 
quainted with  i»  ;  and  have  just  returned-from  our  first  visit.  But 
for  the  romantic  and  curious  incidents  which  characterised  this 
you  must  wait*   My  sheet  is  already  crammed, — ^and  the  annihilation 
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of  franks,  Mr.  Pecker  says— a  cunningly  devised  measure  for  the 
8ubTersion  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,— ^bas  put  an  end  to  exten- 
sive correspondenoe.  Meanwhile^  hoping  against  hope,  let  me 
sign  mjmelf,  Deeply  yours, 

Mrs.  Pecker's  love.  True  to  her  conjugal  virtues,  she  remains 
prineipally  at  home  :  for  what'  indeed,  says  she,  can  make  up  for 
her  own  tulip-beds  at  Tin^bury  ?  Mr.  Pecker  has  gone  to 
Tatteh'sall's,  where,  he  is  told,  the  Protectionist  members  hold  their 
meetings  {by  way  of  a  protest  against  the  criminal  flexibility  of 
the  Pdke  of  Wellington,  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood,)  in  hopes 
of  finding  some  one  who  will  take  up  the  matter  which  interests  us 
aU  so  deeply. 


TIME  VERSUS  MALTHUS. 

THE   LAST  VERDICT.    . 


'<  Stop  !  "  and  the  cad  of  the  omnibus^  looking  to  his  left» 
beheld  a  very  solemn  gentleman — for  he  was  a  moral  philosopher 
— and  A  very  sharp  little  lady — for  she  was  learned,  waiting  en 
the  pavement.  In  and  off,  the  moralist,  before  he  retied  the 
broken  thread  of  his  logical  synthesis,  looked  round  up6n  his 
neighbours.  He  ughed  when  he  had  done  so,  as  well  he  might ; 
for  here  at  least  was  evidence  of  Nature's  philosophy^  instead  of 
his  own  learned  theory,  which  was  to  fill  nations  with  gladness,, 
by  making  mouths  few  and  bread  much:«---two  ba^iesy.  fotw 
jchildren,  a  matron,  and  a  young  lady  with  a  very  bright  .wedding*- 
ring  seen  through  her  transparent  glove,  which  very  wickedly  and 
desagnedly  she  made  the  most  of.  But  doom  !  doom  I  woe  1  woe ! 
babies*  smiles,  children's  laughter,  a  young  heart's  joy,.  Oodls 
fiunshine  bright  on  Holbom  pavement  I  sorrow  !  sorrow  I  mere 
wUes  tow»*d8  the  great  pitfall  of  Pauperism  and  Despair.  The 
j>hilo80pher  could  have  put  ashes  on  his  head :  he  taught,  and 
where  were  his  disciples  ?  Was  there  one  ?  Yes,  do  not  despair, 
teaching  moralist  of  a  gloomy  creed,  for  your  platonic  friend,  the 
4»hiirp  little  lady,  has  just  taken  her  glance  off  the  bride's  orange 
flowers,  and  now,  as  you  look,  is  abstracted  in  the  sentimental 
ivoes  of  the  Lady  Belindas  of  her  new  noveL     Bo  not  fear  !  the 
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very  ftdjnration  of  ohe^rfilbidBs  has  made  you  fnendcr.  iFoM  pui 
jomr  icy  hand  upon  the  veiy  human  'heart  of  Pauperism,  and  cry 
your  curse  upon  its  poor  narrow  tenure  of  enjoyment,  whilst  she 
tickles  the  feehle  appetite  of  all  enjoying  conyention,  hy  mawkish 
episodes  regarding  cold  and  hunger  ;  very  pleasant  to  read  over  a 
glowing  fire ;  very  digestive,  possihiy,  after  a  luxurious  meal. 
**  Yet,  my  moralities  teach  not,"  thinks  the  moralist :  *' it  nmst  he 
owing  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  ;"  **  and  my  nov^  come  forth  to- 
-day, and  die  to-moirow  in  a  fashionable  gazette,"  meditatos  ^e 
Iii&e  lady.  Yes,  moralist ;  yes,  nov^ist ;  it  is**  the  spirit  of  the 
time,"  which,  disregarding  the  false,  is  teaching  the  universal  and 
tiie  true  ;  which,  disregarding  the  moralities  of  man,  is  teaching 
the  moralities  of  nature,  benignant  now  as  from  the  beginaEBg  $ 
which  is  looking  onward,  not  retrospectively  ;  which  sees  vimons 
nearer  to  God,  than  dull  dreams  of  Time's  senility  ;  which  is  teach- 
ing its  generation  not  to  be  lookers-on,  but  actors  ;  and  which  is 
teaching  it  the  wisdom  of  faith  in  goodness,  cheerfulness,  hope. 
Till  your  moralities  teach  with  this  progressive  sign,  fruitless  and 
barren  will  they  be  ;  till  in  your  novels  you  put  the  common 
human  heart,  they  will  not  sell.  Moralist  and  novelist,  I  tell  you 
80  I     But  my  verdict  waits ! 

Siet  down  at  the  Bank,  the -philos^hic  fiiends  walk  onward  sid^ 
hy  side,  through  narrow  streets,  ddl  courts,  reeking  alleys,  >tiH 
ihey  stand  within  an  ancient  city  grave-yard,  where  the  dust  of 
oountless  generations  makes  the  earth-covering  for  the  festering 
pauperism  ef  yesterday.  Yet  even  here  liie  cheei^al  pm(»ple  of 
life  stands  out  as  God*s  best  angel,  triumphant  above  the  fear* 
ififveBted  change  which  Priestcraft  calls  Death,  which  Nalture 
teaches  is  but  a  new  step  onward  in  the  great  spiritual  mareh  of 
Time.  A  daisy  here,  a  tuft  of  sod  there  ;  broad  pathways  of  sun^ 
light  above  the  workhouse  grave,  as  abore  the  costly  marble  of 
the  plethora-k^led  alderman ;  kneeling  angels  in  the  sun-gloried 
windows,  typifying  faith  on  earth  and  glory  in  heaven,  still  kneel- 
ing at  their  inaudible  centuries  of  prayer  ;  a  caged  yet  joyous  kak 
beside  the  cobbler  s  window  across  the  churchyard  waM,  are  visi- 
•Ue  not,  for  the  moralist  has  already  <;ammeneed  his  calculstienfl;, 
«nd  so  makes  his  way  towards  the  sezten,  who  is  shovelling  iAs^ 
earth  just  beside  the  church  porch. 

Mow4t  happens  that  Tapps,  the  a^bore-menttoned  lark-pesseBfling 
cobbler,  has  been  lured  by  the  bright  sun  from  awl  and  lapetcme, 
Mid  is  standing  ^ere  too,  jtist  as  the  moralist  mqmeB  d  Mopeiihe 
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sexton  the  number  and  amount  of  burialfl  made  yearly,  memthlj^ 
weekly,  and  daily.  When  this  information  is  noted  down,  there 
is  a  fresh  question  as  to.8ge,.Bej,  diseases* 

"  Why,"  replies  Mope,  after  a  moment's  eonsideration,  "they 
go  off  for  want  o*  wittles,  and  I  take  it  that  thousands  lie  here,  ay 
wouldn't  a  bin  coffined,  if  there 'd  bin  an  easy  way  to  the  baker's 
shop*  For  when  the  quartern  loaf  gits  up  a  farthing,  says  I 
there  '11  be  work  in  'tthis  week ;  so  it 's  true,  'specially  in  babies.'* 

"And  what  makes  the  loaf  dear,  and  the  way  to  the  baker's 
shop  difficult?"  asks  the  moralist,  certain  of  a  prime  shot  presently 
both  into  the  ears  of  the  twinkle-eyed  cobbler,  and  the  dull  sexton. 

"Why,  why,"  considers  the  sexton,  and  appealing  by  look,  te 
Tapps,  "  why  a  very  little. corn  the  one,  aind  a  very  little  mon^ 
t'other." 

"No I  my  man,"  replies  the  wise  moralist,  " knowledge  hasn't 
reached  you,  I  see.  It 's  a  want  of  moral  restramt  that  fills 
churchyards,  and  crams  workhouses^  makes  bread  dear,  and  brings 
a  curse  upon  the  world.  A  man  that  has  less  than  a  hundred  la 
year  shoiddn't  marry  ;  if  he  does,  he  acts  against  the  laws  of  Grod 
and  man.  Too  many  creatures  are  bom  to, starve,  and  rot,  and 
die  ;  and  it  isn't  till  nations  pass  laws  against  marriage,  excepting 
only  the  case  of  the  rich,  that  bread  will  be  plentiful,  and  'the 
coming  ruin  of  the  world  prevented.  You  ^lae  /  do  not  preach 
without  being  a  sort  of  moral  precept  in  my  own  person.  I  am 
iM  married,'' 

"So  far  you  beat  Malthus,  sir,  I  think,"  says  Ta|>ps,  "  for  he 
first  put  sich  a  thing  a-going,  though  he  knew  very  well  he  was 
plucking  a  feather  out  of  a  Scotchman's  cap.  But  now,  sir,  jist 
allow  me  to  ask  you  one  natural  question : — ^Are  you,  with  that 
clerer^ookiug  little  lady  by  your  8ide--~are  you  the  happier  for  nut 
being  married  to  her  ?  " 

The  little  lady  blushes,  her  heart  beats,  she  turns  away :  the 
cobUer  has  propounded  the  first  and  foremost  secret  of  her  soul. 
But  the  moralist  looks  grave. 

"  The  law  of  moral  duty  imd  that  of  nature  are  two  different 
things  ;  knowing  this,  am  /  te  add  another  fraction  to  the  pi^&i 
doomed  woe  of  human  nnsery  ?  " 

"Begging  your  pardon,"  says  the  casuist  cobbler,  "  the  laws 
of  duty  and  nature  are  one  ;  and  I  take  it,  that  there  's  a  deal  of 
wiae  heads  now,  as  look  upon  Parson  Malthus's  population  affiiir 
as  a  great  bubble,  that  watted  a  deal  o'  ink  and  paper,  and  that  is 
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not  all  tbe  pain  besides ;  for  ye  see,  sir,  it  ain't  every  paraon*8 
erotcbets  a3  are  quite  so  barmless  as  was  tbat  dear  old  Parson 
Adamses  about  bis  bits  o'  sermons.  And  now»  sir,  if  tbere  is 
Bumfen  o*  tbe  trutb  in  tbis  bere  early  marriage  matter,  wbat'a 
tbe  cause  on't  ?  " 

*'  Man*s  natural  bad  passions,  or  perbaps,  ratber  some  inherent 
principle  of  nature  to  over-populate  beyond  its  means  of  subsistence ; 
tbat  tbus  only  witbin  a  mark  and  bound,  civilization  sball  make 
progress;  tbat  men  sball  dream  futilely  of  a  perpetual  summer-tim^ 
forgetting  tbe  swarm  of  locusts  tbat  bover  over  to  destroy.'* 

*'  Well,  sir,  I  differ,'*  goes  on  tbe  cobbler,  digging  bis  rigbt  band 
stoutly  into  bis  left.  ''It 's  ignorance.  Make  a  poor  man  less  a 
brute ;  teacb  bim,  and  tbere  *11  be  tbe  salve,  I  take  it.  Now,  if 
Parson  Maltbus  bad  written  a  good  spelling-book,  or  a  good  story- 
book for  instance,  or  a  sumfen  tbat  would  a  really  taugbt  wbat  a 
beautiful  place  tbis  eartb  is,  bow  full  of  blessings  for  every  buman 
creature  as  bas  breatb,  be*d  a  done  more  to  cure  wickedness  o' 
tbe  flesb,  tban  be  did  witb  tbat  sbarp  book  o'  bis,  wbicb  tbe  bisbops 
tbumbed  and  tbougbt  sicb  a  migbt  about.  Now,  give  a  man 
sumfen  to  tbink  about  beside  tbe  public-bouse  and  tbe  skittle- 
ground  ;  give  bim  cbeap  meat  and  bread,  so  as  be  may  fill  bis 
belly,  and  tben  I  take  it  ye'U  find  bim  a  being  as  can  reason,  as 
won*t  slip  into  poverty  on  purpose,  but  keep  single  till  tbere  's  a 
sumfen  for  a  wife  and  bits  o'  cbildren  ;  and  then  if  be  doesn't  bave 
'em,  tbe  Lord  bless  bis  beart,  it  ain't  in  tbe  rigbt  place,  and  I 
wouldn't  give  tuppence  for  't.  For,  wbat  '^  made  my  life  a  bit  of 
a  sunny  tbing,  so  tbat  I've  often  bad  a  beart  as  ligbt  as  tbat  lark 
as  is  a  singing  tbere?  wby,  my  missis;  for  if  I  bave  a  trouble  she 
helps  to  take  it ;  and  as  for  cbildren,  taking  tbe  good  and  evil 
together,  they're  tbe  flowers  which  God  bas  himself  set  in  the 
path  of  a  poor  man's  life  ;  it 's  only  want  p'  bread  as  makes  chil- 
dren a  sort  o'  thorns  in  the  way  o'  poor  struggling  buman  creeturs." 

"  All  very  well,  Mr.  Tapps,"  says  tbe  moralist,  somewhat 
pettishly  ;  **  buman  happiness,  and  more  mouths  tban  bread,  are 
arguments  that  destroy  one  another.  If  you  over-populate  the 
earth " 

"  ijf,"  interrupts  Tapps,  '*  the  doubt 's  very  strong  here. 
Why,  in  tbis  here  nation,  what  makes  bread  dear,  and  fills  up 
with  parish  coffins  sicb  a  place  as  this  as  Mope  rigilates  ?  Wby,  had 
laws.  Now  put  these  down,  instead  o'  bUding  workhouses,  and 
separating  a  man  from  his  better  self,  and  there  '11  come  corn 
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enough.  For  the  earth  is  hroad  and  fruitful,  and  natar's  Btorehouse 
not  half  laid  open.  Then,  when  the  world's  ships  mai/  go  free, 
when  man  may  freelj  reap  and  sow,  when  ye  Ve  made  him  a 
feelin*  sensible  creetur,^  knowing  good  from  evil,  he  11  marry  and 
be  given  in  marriage,  without  more  fear  o'  over-populating  the 
earth  than  filling  the  sea  with  too  many  fibhes.  And  to  this  time 
I  take  it  the  world  is  a-going  forard  too,  in  spite  o'  Parson  MaU 
thus  and  his  scholars.  In  Chd'stoorJcs  there  is  nojtaw,  though 
man's  great  solemn  books  may  say  there  is.  And  so,  sir,  git  mar- 
ried :  there  's  figlosofi  in  it :  and  as  I  take  it  ye  write  books,  lei 
them  be  sich  as  'U  help  poor  creeturs  into  the  light  o*  wisdom. 
And  so,  sir,  git  married,  and  give  a  verdict  for  Time  against  the 
Surrey  Parson.  For  ye  *11  take  the  words  o'  Solomon,  I  reckon, 
better  than  sich  as  come  from  a  cobbler  ;  and  what  says  he  on 
these  two  pints  o'  a  wife  and  population  ?  why,  sumfen  wiser  than 
the  parson.  Thus: — "Whoso  findeth  a  wife  findeth  a  good  thing, 
and  obtaineth  favour  of  the  Lord  "('specially  if  she's  a  quiet  tongue) ; 
and  the  t'other :  "In  the  multitude  of  people  is  the  king's  honour, 
and  in  the  want  of  people  is  the  destruction  of  the  prince.'*  Only 
I'd  suggist  in  this  latter  case,  that  one  should  have  God's  honour, 
instid  o'  kings',  and  the  destruction  of  glorious  human  natur, 
instid  0*  them  bits  o'  things  in  purple  ihkt  men  call  princes.  And 
80,  sir,  git  married." 

Just  as  Mr.  Tapps  has  thus  advised  the  moralist,  what  should 
step  forth  from  the  cool  porch  into  the  warm  sunlight,  but  a 
strapping  young  fellow  in  a  bran-new  blue  coat,  and  ou  his  arm 
such  a  little  tiny,  happy,  trembling  human  flower,  though  not  over 
brave  in  money-bought  gandiness,  that  Mechlin  lace  never 
shrouded  in  purer  or  prouder  blushes.  Well,  they  have  just 
been  married :  the  parson's  blessing  is  yet  an  echo  !  Why,  here 
is  enough  in  strapping  Tom  Kittletink's  looks,  to  confute  the. 
world's  trumpet-blast  against  happiness  unless  in  purple.  Tapp^ 
wickedly  winks,  and  chirps  a  merry  ha !  ha  1  as  hearty  as 
his  lark  hard  by ;  the  sexton  rests  on  his  spade  ;  the  moralist 
places  his  foot  on  a  newly  upturned  skull,  it  may  be  accidentally, 
though  I  am  afraid  he  haid  not  such  wisdom  as  Yorick  had  to 
raise  a  glorious  truth  from  insentient  dust.  Tapps,  like  his  lark, 
has  the  first  note,  and  it  is  a  cheerful  one,  for  he  stops  Tom 
Kittletink  right  short,  and  thus  adds  a  deeper  glow  to  the  little 
bride's  downcast  face. 

'*  And  so  Tom,"  says  Tapps,  <*  this  gentleman  as  is  a  noting 
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down  the  'rithmetio  o'  dead  hiim«a  oreetnrfi,  as  sharp  as  a  parisli 
boy  at  an  apple^stall— and  all  I  take  it  for  them  here  Parliament 
men^— si^B  as  bow  to  git  married  is  to  Ml  into  the  pit  o' 
destruotion,  and  so  you  'd  better  go  home  and  make  a  day  o* 
weeping  on 't.'* 

"  Of  merry-making,**  says  Tom,  all  joyons,  "as  is  proper 
wiih  Mary  here,  and  a  stufibd  loin  of  pork  and  a  precious  plum- 
pndding.  What !  cry  i  Why,  Lord  bless  the^  gentleman,  a  wedding 
day  does  but  oome  once  in  a  life  ;  and  it's  worth  a  world  o*  care 
to  oome  that  once,  as  I  think." 

"  The  happiness  of  a  day,  the  misery  of  years,  my  friend," 
speaks  the  noir  somewhat  abstracted  moralist,  **  the  workhouse, 
the  pasish  ooffin,  the  slow-paced  eleemosynary  doctor,  the  scream- 
mg  child,  the  destitution,  the  want  of  mere  bread,  and  last  of  all, 
the  earth,  thiB  earth, — you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  do,  master,"  speaks  out  Tom  Kittletink  still  more  stoutly, 
''  and  I  Ve  looked  as  far  into  the  matter  as  a  hard-working  man, 
as  a  Barbican  brazier  witli  no  better  leaoming  than  sich  as  parish 
schools  strap  and  badge  upon  the  poor  can  do,  and  I  don*t  see 
that  God  made  sich  blessed  little  creatures  as  my  Mary  here,  as 
flowers  only  to  be  worn  in  proud  rich  men's  bosoms.  Why-,  hope 's 
for  all  on  us,  the  sun 's  for  all  on  us,  and  a  man  might  as  well 
persistingly  sit  under  a  big  down-turned  biler,  when  the  sim  's 
shining,  as  to  always  be  looking  for'ards  to  evil.  Not  that  we 
are  a-going  to  rush  into  the  parish  arms  as  I  say  :  it's  only  when 
a  man  can't  be  worser  off  that  he  does  that.  But  here  I  was, 
with  fifteen  shillings  a^'Week  a-coming  in,  a  decent  second  floor 
back,  a  few  hits  o'  things  towards  housekeeping,  and  Maiy 
a-pining  and  moping  by  herself,  and  both  on  vt&  loving  children, 
and  wishing  to  have  em  to  teach  and  make  'em  better  than 
ourselves  ;  and  so  I  thought,  as'  God  didn't  say  no,  them  as  go 
about  with  tracts  and  sich  like  shotddn't,  and  so  we  Ve  seen  the 
parson,  and  now  we're  jist  off  to  the  roast  pork  and  pudding,  not 
envying  a  mortal  human  creature,  but  thankful  for  what  I  am, 
and  for  Mary  here,  sir." 

'*  And  I  prophecy "  began  the  moralist. 

*'I  say,  sir,"  interrupts  Tom  Kittletink,  **  you  must  think 
better  o'  sich  as  us,,  and  give  us  a  lift  by  yer  learning,  instead  of 
helping  to  put  us  down  into  the  churchyard  dust,  as  too  many  do. 
And  I  say,  if  ye  will  look  thus  in  God's  manner,  ye  *11  be  married 
by  this  day  next  year.     For,  Lord  sir,  there  's  a  little  flower  there 
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by  yer  side.;  don't  overlook  her,  for  matnmony.'ft  in  her  eyos, 
sir,  as  I  Ve  had  experience  by  my  Mary's.  Gome,  my  dear !  and 
you/.Tspps,  mind  yon  give  ns  a  look  in  tonight :  diere  'U  be  backy, 
I  reckon^  and  a  song." 

The  moralist  is  about  to  say  something,  but  the  little  lady  whi»* 
pered  a  little  **  nay"  so  near  the  truth,  and  so  persuasive,  that  it 
is  finer  than  speeeh  lisped  from  the  lips  of  a  Lady  Beliuda ;  and 
Tapps  drawing  near  too,  adds  sometliing  about  "  human  natur  ;'' 
aoid  this^  too,  has  something  so  talismanic  in  it,  that  he  turns  his  eyes 
in  tiw  direction  the  mute  sexton,  the  little  lady,  and  the  cobbler's 
looks  have  taken,  and  beholds  Tom  Kittletink  just  by  the  church- 
yard gate,  actually  kissing  Mary's  finger,  on  which  is  the  bridal 
ring.  And  so  God  bless  him  !  It  is  a  genuflection  of  nature  in 
its  adoration  of  the  True  !  "  Git  married  "  is  Tapps'  last  counsel 
as  he  goes  back  to  his  awl,  Mope  digs  on,  and,  strange  for  him, 
whistles  instead  of  reckoning  on  his  next  dram  of  gin  ;  and  the 
philosopher  and  the  little  lady  walk  silently  home  arm  in  arm  ;  his 
synthetic  vein  now  analytical,  and  the  creator  of  Belinda  and  Fop- 
pington  woes  touching  a  string  whose  melody  is  in  the  human 
heart ! 

A  year  gone  by.  The  same  sun,  the  same  June  day,  the  same 
human  hearts  ;  yet  what  a  change  !  Is  it  a  different  church,  or  a 
different  bridal  party,  that  does  it  all  ?  No  !  it  is  opinion — ^be- 
fore conventional,  now  garmented  in  truth.  Malthus  is  dead-beat, 
li  IB  the  philosopher  gone  in  to  be  married,  and  to  the  little  sharp 
lady !  God  bless  them  both !  Something  better  than  Malthus  doc- 
trinaire, something  better  than  little  squeezed  tears  of  conven- 
tion I  Truth  from  Tapps  the  cobbler.  Oh !  oh !  blessings  on 
St.  Ciispin  and  St.  Crispianus,  both  of  them,  after  this  ! 

Well,  it  is  beautiful  to  hear  what  a  stout  **yes"  the  moralist 
makes  of  it  when  the  parson  asks  the  question  ;  and  the  little  trem- 
bling lady  doesn't  mince  the  matter,  trust  me.  Nor  is  any  man  sour 
enough  to  allege  an  impediment  ;  and,  bless  us  !  it  is  the  best  and 
new  found  morality  of  the  moralist  to  look  into  that  happy  face 
and  love  !  What  is  a  Lady  Belinda  after  this,  though  charming 
as  Miss  Byron  herself  ? 

Of  course  there  is  to  sign  and  seal,  and  into  the  vestry  they  go. 
When,  lo  !  there  is  that  same  little  Mary,  pale  to  be  sure,  but  with 
such  a  stout,  living,  blue-eyed  little  miniature  of  Tom  Kittletink 
himself,  that  a  mint-master  might  swear  to  the  die.     Mary  is  look- 
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ing  a  little  pale,  to  be  sure,  as  moat  joung  mothers  do  ;  bat  tbe 
moralist  and  his  bride  know  her  at  once. 

''  Well,  Mrs.  Kittletink^"  sajs  the  bridegroom,  stopping  right 
short  in  front  oi  the  parson,  '^  a  year  t0:4aj-  Have  you  regretted 
taking  Tom  for  good  and  all  ?" 

"  Bless  him,  no  sir,"  says  Mary,  rising  to  drop  a  curtsey ;  "  the 
minutes  hare  a&  been  too  short,  and  they  *£  be  shorter  hott,  sir ; 
for  ye  see  the  baby.     The  image  of  him,  isn't  it,  sir  V 

*'  Exactly.  Well,  hero  's  a  pound  to  buy  something  to  make 
punch  of  to-night,  and  mind  Tapps  tastes  it.  RecoQect,  good 
strong  punch,  plenty  of  rum  in  it,  and  that  old  Jamaica,  and  Tapps 
'11  know  what  toast  to  drink.'' 

**  That  he  will,  sir.  A  dear  crectur,  sir  !  with  a  heart  like  his 
lark." 

**  Well !  tell  him  he  taught  a  man  to  be  wise.  Good  day,  Mrs^ 
Kittletink;  and  now  my  dear  !" 

'•  We  *11  put  Malthus  on  our  shelves  with  our  graver  books,  and 
read '* 

"  The  HUMAN  HEART,  my  lovc,  and  improve  upon  Tapps'  logic." 

'*  And  whilst  you  write  the  second  volume  of  *  Truths  for  the 
Time,'  I'll  make  novels  that  shall  be  for  everybody.'* 

"  To  be  read  by  everybody.  You  step  here,  my  love  !  Mind,. 
I  think  we  're  as  happy  as  Tom  Kittletink  and  little  Mary." 

"  I  'm  sure  of  it.'* 

**  Well !  then  we  're  with  Time  against  Malthus.  Tapps  was 
right :  ours  is  the  •  last  new  verdict.*  *' 

"  There  '11  be  many  more  such  when  '■  ■  ■  " 

**  Every  day  more  and  more.  Cheap  bread;  the  havens  of  the 
earth  free ;  science,  unbaring  the  fruitful  bosom  of  the  soil,  will 
show  men  the  profound  wisdom  of  the  moral  the  Greek  sage 
taught,  that  Natures  true  laws  co-exist  ncft  tvith  Bvil,  for  Nature 
is  Godr 

E.  M. 
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Did  jou  ever  see  n  self-BatUfied,  dull-witted,  positiyely  speak- 
ing, main-chance-pursttingy  yery  sceptical^  and  altogether  unen- 
thusiastic  specimen  of  the  animal,  man  ?  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  specimen,  and  not  hear  him  generally  called  a  "  man  of  good 
sound  sense  ?  *' 

Why  is  he  so  called  ?  Because  to  the  stolid,  want  of  sense  b 
good  sense  ;  and  the  greater  numher  of  mankind  heing  rendered 
stolid  by  the  training  of  society,  one  who  embodies  their  own 
peculiarities  is  sure  to  have  their  good  word.  People  name  by 
a  fine  name  whateyer  keeps  themselyes  in  countenance. 

K  asses  could  speak,  be  sure  they  would  discourse  on  the 
wholesomeness  of  thistles,  and  the  beauty  of  long  ears  ;  and  any 
donkey  who  seemed  to  munch  his  thistles  with  a  peculiar  relish, 
or  to  flourish  his  ears  with  more  satisfaction  than  ordinary,  would 
to  a  certainty  receiye  great  praise  from  his  species.  He  might 
eyen,  if  very  asinine  in  his  tendencies,  be  styled  by  a  distinctiye 
title,  and  liye  grandly  amongst  donkeys,  a  donkey  aristocrat. 
The  prerogatiye  of  speech  has  been  used,  time  out  of  mind,  in 
giving  to  baseness  the  attributes  of  nobility ;  and  men,  if  not 
donkeys,  have  found  out  how,  by  worshipping  their  own  mean 
qualities  in  the  person  of  another,  they  raise  their  estimate  of 
their  own  nature. 

The  **  man  of  good  sound  sense  "  is,  of  course,  well  to  do  in 
the  world,  or  the  world  would  not  compliment  him  with  such  a 
cognomen.  *  Indeed  it  is  yery  probable  that  formerly  he  piay  haye 
been  differently  considered.  If  he  haye  had  his  way  to  make, 
he  will  perhaps — or  when  poor  and  but  just  commencing  the 
struggle — ^haye  been  called  an  **  honest  well-meaning  man;"  by 
and  by — as  his  success  becomes  more  eyident — ^he  will  be  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  a  "  descrying  man,  and  no  fool ;  "  until  at 
last — ^when  in  possession  of  social  influence,  money  to  spend,  and 
money  to  leave — he  will  gain  his  eminent,  folly-deyeloped  title, 
and  wear  it  as  gi*acefully  as  Sancho  Fadza  wore  that  of  goyemor 
of  the  Island  of  Barataria. 

The  "man  of  good  sound  sense"  is  sternly  and  sneeringly 
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opposed  to  all  innovative  propositions.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear 
lum  talk  on  such  matters.  He  smashes  them  in  the  most  unpitj- 
ing  manner,  either  hj  ponderous  argument,  or  hj  ridicule  which 
is  still  more  ponderous  than  the  argument.  Usuallj,  too,  he  is 
not  confused  bj  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  condemns, 
and  as  most  of  the  auditors  are  generallj  as  ignorant,  and  as 
isdaiieal  as  himself,  he  makes  out  the  case  most  triumphaatly 
to  hn  own  wid  their  satislaetion.  Sometime^,  however,  ke  oom- 
-railB  the  mistake  of  inquiring  into  the  subject  before  he  (^peaes 
it ;  but  as  he  always  dees  so  with  a  prudent  deterrainatieA  be&re- 
hand  not  to  be  convinced,  the  study  seldom  does  him  any  luum. 
A  pempovs  sort  of  meek  candour  is,  indeed,  very  often  a  port  of 
his  ekamoter.  He  is  *^  open  io  eonviction»"  he  declines,  aad  is 
'^unwilling  to  eendemn  unheard"  any  new  doctrine,  however 
startling.  But  he  labours  under  the  imdoubting  persoasi^m  thodb 
all  believers  in  such  doetrines  should  eonsider  his  listening  te 
their  arguments  as  a  great  fttvour ;  «nd  so  perhtips  it  4s — ^for 
after  afi  they  can  say,  he  never  has  *■*  beard  anything  to  ak^ 
his  epinton,  afaieady  eafpressed.*^  It  is  a  «eltted  ^kig  witi»  him, 
that  whoever  pretends  to  teach  him  intends  to  insult  him  ;  and 
ke  resents  the  attempt  accordingly.  The  idea  of  gra^ude  te 
those  who  enlighten  the  worid  by  the  dissemination  ^  new  ideas 
would  certainly  be  to  him  one  of  the  newest  and  moet  eurious 
ideas  conceivaWe.  Theeleik  of  Oxford,  in  the  '*  Oanterbury  Tales,** 
was  evid^itly  a  gentleman  and  a  philosopher,  for  Ohaueer  tells 
«s  that  ^*  gladly  would  he  learn,  and  glacBy  teach  ;  "  bot  the 
'^man  of  good  eound  sense  "  can  understand  only  the  tead^iBg 
side  of  such  a  character,  and  that  but  dimly. 

He  oan  cant  the  usual  praise,  however,  of  those  who  have  long 
ago  firmly  fixed  their  diseoveries  in  the  public  mind,  or  rendered 
their  theories  genm^y  acceptable,  notwithstanding  the  oppositton 
and  apathy  of  former  '*  men  of  good  sound  sense."  He  will  talk 
of  Lilther,  and  Galileo,  and  Locke,  iknd  Watt,  and  Harney,  as  if 
he  would  not  .have  done  his  fittiie  utmost,  had  he  be^i  contempo- 
rary withthem^  to  destroy  them  by  silence,  or  to  crush  them  ky 
abuse,  ridicule,  and  bad  argument. 

To  pr(Nre  this,  there  is  no  occasion  when  he  shines  more  than 
idien  he  has  a  fair  opportunitj  of  exhibiting  his  disdain  £c»^  all 
who,  injiis  own  day,  make  any  objects  but  wealth  and  worl^Mj 
advancement  the  business  of  their  lives.  For  peets,  in  partievlary 
he  has  the  most  wrmitigated  eontempt,  mingled  with  a  degree  of 
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secret  hatred  for  presenting  as  tbey  do,  in  their  works,  so  strong 
a  contrast  to  his  own  grovelling  sentiments.  If  one  of  them  die, 
and  leare  a  wife  and  family  destitute,  the  event  affords  him  much 
quiet  chuckling  enjoyment,  and  he  expresses  his  feelings  in  the 
exclamation,  "  Poor  devil !  "  coupled  with  some  politico-economi- 
cal remarks  about  the  "  value  "  of  poems  "  in  the  market."  "  If 
men  must  be  authors,"  he  says,  **  why  can't  they  write  in  the 
newspBfen  ?  "  Artists  he  koki  upon  aa  silly,  idle  fellows — 
though  he  is  inclined  to  except  portrait-pamters,  who  show  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  a  laudable  wish  to  butter  their  bread  on 
the  every-day  principles  of  trade.  Musicians  he  usually  speaks 
of  as  "fiddlers,"  and  their  art  as  "crotchets  and  quavers."  He 
would  ha've  viewed  Beeihoven,  and  the  man  who  played  ike  long 
dram  in  one  of  his  *  ^rmphonies,  as  of  just  Hbout  the  same  class, 
and  would  prebabhf'  hvfe  asked  how  much  each  was  in  the  habit 
of  '^making  "  a  week.  Architects,  he  thinks,  may  do  something  in 
these  tines,  especially  if  they  lum  their  chief  wttention  to  orna- 
mental shop-fronts.  Mere  investigating  men  of  science  he  con- 
siders idtots,  who  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  benefN;  of  the  com- 
BB&ity — though  a  cbemiBtwho  invents  a  new  dye,  "warranted 
fiftst,''  he  is  not  hard  upon.  An  engineer  he  always  speaks  of 
wit^  respect. 

But  all  men  have  their  weakness,  and  the  "  man  of  good  sound 
sense  **  is  no  ezoeptioB.  However  mueh  money  he  may  possess, 
he  has  a  eonstsnt  longing  to  get  more.  Hence  projected  railroads, 
new  steaso-boat  companies,  wonderful  speculations  of  all  sorts,  are 
dangerous  temptations  io  him,  aiad,  if  he  lose,  his  "^ood  somid 
8«ase ''  is  sordv  taxed  to  aecoont  for  his  havin&r  been  deeeived. 
;Under  «oh  i^L  he  becomes  meek  and  dism<d,  as  be  »  qmte 
coBScioQs  that  his  oharaoter  depends  on  his  woildly  success.  Shotdd 
ke,  however,  live  safely  amidst  these  perils,  and  j»^sper  in  his 
gambling  investments,  he  assumes,  and  has  granted  to  him,  more 
eonsideration  than  ever.  He  is  elevated  as  an  idol  of  "  respecta- 
ble*' worship  ;  puUio  dinners  are  given  to  him  ;  his  choice  raises 
lihe  price  of  stock  ;  he  buys  land,  and  flatters  hopefully  up  towards 
the  peerage. 

Bvory  stage  of  the  earth's  progress  no  doubt  produces  creatures 
pri^ier  to  that  stage ;  bat  as  reptiles  have  been  succeeded  by  men, 
let  us  hope  that  "  men  of  good  sound  sense  "  may  be  succeeded 
by  men  with  a  loving  reverence  for  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty. 

^THUR  WaLLBRIDOE. 
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THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

CONTAINING  THE  OPINIONS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JUNIPER  HEDGEHOG,  CABMAX, 
LONDON ;  AND  WRITTEN  TO  HIS  RELATIVES  AND  ACQUAINTANCE,  IN 
TABIOUS  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


LETTER  XXVIII.— To  John  Bobinsom,  Pritaie  of  thb  91st  Foot,  Imdu. 

Peak  John, — ^When  this  letter  may  find  joti  it  isn't  for  me  to 
saj  ;  but  wberever  you  are,  it,  will  no  doubt  find  yon  upon  a  bed 
of  laurels  ;  though,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  think  a  bed  of  good 
honest  goose  feathers  the  more  conifortable  lying.  Mind,  I  don't 
for  a  moment  want  to  think  Hght  of  what  you  Ve  done  and  what 
you  Ve  suffered.  Net  a  bit  of  it.  Terrible  work  it  must  be  ;  and 
a  bold  heart  a  man  nrast  needs  have  to  go  through  it :  yoa  Ve 
earned  your  share  of  glory — (though  what  may  be  your  share  as  a 
full  priyate  I  can't  say) — and  I  should  think  have  got  your  bellyfbl 
of  it  for  life.  It 's  my  hope,  howeyer,  that  you  'U  never  get  any 
more.  No,  having  cleaned  the  blood  from  your  bayonet,  and  onee 
more  polished  up  your  firelock,  it 's  my  hope  that  they  'U  never 
know  service  again.  I  do  hope,  whatever  you  may  think,  ihat 
you  Ve  had  enough  of  the  sport ;  now  sticking  eold  iron  into  ike 
bowels  of  a  screeching  man,  and  now  knocking  in  his  skuU  as 
though  it  was  no  more  than  a  pumpkin.  When  the  guns  are 
firing,  and  the  blood 's  up,  of  course  you  -think  nothing  of  tibe  work, 
going  at  it  as  though  you  w^e  an  engine  of  brass  made  to  elidot 
and  stab.  But,  I  should  say,  it  can't  be  pleasant  to  think  of  when 
it*B  over.  That  field  of  glory,  as  it's  called,  must  go  nigh  to  make 
a  man  heart-sick  ;  must  make  him  a  Httie  out  of  sorts  with  him- 
self :  His  so  different  a  field  to  a  field  of  out  com.  For  my  part, 
John,  I  would  much  sooner  cultivate  turnips  than  laurels.  A  tomip  ^s 
a  nice  thing  for  men  and  cattle,  and  so  easily  grown.  Now,  laurel-*^ 
even  a  sprig  of.  it,  must  be  raised  in  the  de^'s  hothouse,  and  be 
manured  with  human  blood.  Still,  according  to  some  fdks,  there 's 
some  human  blood  that  Providence  thinks  no  more  of  ^han  ditch- 
water.  Of  course,  there  *s  been  a  pretty  hurrah  here  in  England  about 
your  putting  down  the  Sikhs.    One  quiet  genUeman  with  a  goose- 
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quill  is  rery  pious  indeed  upon  the  matter  ;  and  thinks  that  the 
war  was  expressly  ordered  to  destroy  **  the  scum  of  Asia/'  Pro- 
vidence haying  employed  the  British  army  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  sweep  from  the  earth  so  much  of  its  own  offal.  It's  droll 
to  think  of  your  pious  Christian  in  his  easy  chair,  with  his  foot  on 
a  soft  stool,  his  rent  and  taxes  paid,  and  his  pew  at  the  parish 
clmrch  newly  cushioned — ^it  's  something  more  than  droll,  isn't  it,  to 
think  of  him  lifting  his  pious  eyes  to  his  ceiling,  and  talking  of 
some  twenty  thousand  slaughtered  men  as  the  **  scum,"  the  refuse 
of  creatures  ;  as  animals  just  a  little  ahove  apes,  of  no  account  at 
all  to  the  God  who  made  'em.  He— good  John ! — thinks  of  'em 
as  no  more  than  the  vermin  that  once  or  twice  a-year  is  cleaned 
out  of  his  bedsteads,  that  decent  respectable  people  may  take  their 
rest  all  the  cosier  for  the  cleaning,     Easy  Christianity,  isn't  it  ? 

And  then  the  demand  there 's  been  for  religion  in  this  matter. 
A  score  of  pious  people-— all  hot  from  their  Bibles — day  after  day 
write  to  the  papers  to  know  when  they  were  to  be  comforted,  by 
being  authorized  by  Her  Majesty,  to  return  thanks  for  the  slaughter. 
**  Are  we  to  shut  up  in  our  own  breasts"— writes  one  very  much 
afraid  of  bursting — **  the  grateful  emotion  ?  "  Was  there  to  be  no 
fiafety-valve,  as  I  believe  they  call  it — ordered  by  the  Government? 
*^  Are  we  even  to  content  ourselves  with  talking  to  one  another,  as 
individuals,  of  this  our  great  deliverance !  "  This  Christian  writes 
from  Brighton,  and  with,  no  doubt,  tears  as  big  as  marbles  in  his 
eyes,  wants  to  know  when  he  is — according  to  a  Government 
order,  as  if  he  couldn't  offer  up  a  private  prayer  on  his  own  account 
— -wh^a  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  return  thanks  to  "  Huf,  who  is  the 
God  of  Battles."  Perhaps  I  am  very  wicked,  but  for  my  part 
Z  never  can  bring  myself  to  think  of  Him  as  the  God  of 
Battles.  The  God  of  Love— the  God  of  Mercy— the  God  of 
GtNHlness^^but  I  cannot  say  the  God  of  Fire — the  God  of  Blood 
— the  God  of  every  Horror,  committed  upon  man,  woman,  and 
child,  in  the  madness  of  fight.  Looking  at  a  field  of  clover,  I 
could  thankfully  say  the  field  of  God  ;  but  the  words  stick  in  my 
throat  when  I  think  of  a  field  of  glory  ;  a  field  soaked  with  blood, 
a  fidd  with  thousands  of  dead  and  dying  creatures  on  it,  sent  into 
the  world  by  God.     But,  then,  I  'm  only  an  ignorant  cabman. 

However,  some  folks  are  as  glad  that  the  Sikhs  are  slaughtered 
as  though  they  'd  been  no  more  than  so  many  locusts.  It 's  a  great 
day  for  Christianity,  they  cry ;  never  forgetting  gunpowder  in 
their  religion.  One  gentleman — I  think  he 's  an  India  Director-r* 
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sees  a  good  deal  of  like&etB  between  tlie  disj^wtaboi  of  ;^«i» 
general  and  the  Bible.  The  Sik^  aw  tli9  ♦  wwniii^qwm  of 
Ifolocli,  he  says, — avid  like  theai  ha?e  been  de0to>ojed  bj  Uie  tme 
befierers.  Indeed,  I  Ve  no  doubt  that  these  veiy  religiouB  foiiu 
would  go  from  GenefliB  to  Malaebi,  asd  €sd  a  reeecnUsiioe  kk  emij 
diapter  to  erery  fight  and  movement  in  a  whole  cmnpaign.  And 
I  dare  say  then  th^  're'^mtesineere  and  honest  in  mdiai  theymeany 
—but  then  why  don't  they  go  on  to  the  New  Testament  ?  Why 
do  they  stop  short  at  that  ?  And  if  they  do  stop  short,  and  take 
all  their  examples  of  bloodshed  from  tha  Bibl€k-*-and  none  of  tbek 
teaching  from  the  Seiwon  on  the  Mounts  why— I  must  ask  it, 
though  I  know  I  *m  noUiii^  but  a  foelish  cabman — why  don't 
they,  so  to  speak,  undo  their  C^nistianity  ?  Why  don't  they  ttfim 
Jews  at  once  ;  and  return  thaidis,  not  according  to  l^e  Testa- 
ment in  a  Christian  Churchy  but  as  the  Bible  directs,  in  a 
synagogue  ? 

Nevertheless,  John  Robinson;  we  Aoe«  retunied  thanks  that 
all  of  you,  with  your  muskets,  and  your  sh^ls,  and  ysFur 
bayonets  and  cannon,  haye  killed  thousands  of  the  Sikhs.  To 
be  sure,  they  struck  the  first  blow — ^thatl  can't  deny.  For  all 
that,  I  do  think  that  in  the  prayer  that  was  made  by  the 
Archbishop,  we  dH  crow  over  'em  a  little  too  mucii.  For  my  part, 
I  should  have  liked  it  better  if  the  prayer  had  said  something, 
regretting  like,  the  causes  of  the  dreadful  slaughter.  Whereas, 
it  accounted  no  more  of  the  Sikhs — poor  things! — ^is  it  dieir 
fault  if  they're  not  believers  in  Scnptifre? — ^than  if  they'd 
been  so  many  mad  dogs,  knocked  on  the  head,  for  peaoe  and 
safety. 

It  was  quite  a  holiday  in  our  parish  ;  and  I  do  assispe  you'  many 
of  the  people  looked  as  they  went  to  and  from  the  church,  (juite  as 
proud  as  if  they'd  handled  sword  and  mui^et  on  thmr  own 
account,  and  were  returning  thanks  for  their  own  courage.  There 
was  Snaps,  the  shoemaker  and  churchwarden.  He  had,  I  know, 
all  the  battle  at  his  fingers'  ends, — and  looked «s  if  he  f^  himself 
quite  a  soldier  all  the  service.  And  his  wife  had  a  bran-new  gown 
for  the  ceremony,  and  his  daughters  new  bonnets.  Indeed,  I 
could  run  over  fifty  people  who  went  to  ehiffch  that  day,  a«  if  they 
were  going  to  parade  ;  and  after  they'd  heard  the  A^rehbiBhop's 
pray«r,  they  looked  about  'em  quite  proud  and  satisfied,  as  much 
as  to  say — "  Sec  what  we  can  do  in  the  defence  of  our  country !" 
For  myself  (but  tlien  I  'm  only  a  edbman)  I  must  say^it — I  did 
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inri  it  a  nnhmchaly  busiMM.  I  ccwldn't,  do  all  I  co«ld»  g«C  the 
k4NtarB  of  tha  baitle  out  of  my  head.  When  the  orgm  began  te 
phiy,  I  oolj  thought  of  the  roeriiig  ^  the  guns  and  the  groab»  of 
the  dying.  These  was  one  part  in  ^e  printed  aecoont  of  the 
ight  that  I  eeold  nel  forget*     It  waa  thia : — 

'^This  battle  hadhegui  at  ais^andwaiowsateieteK  o'clock;  thehand- 
tcKhaad  oonbat  eonunencad  at  nine,  aadlasted  scaicely  two  hoara.  TJU 
river  was  full  of  siniiti^  wien.  For  two  hours  Tolley  after  yoUey  toot 
poured  in  upon  the  human  mass — the  stream  being  literally  red  with 
blood f  and  covered  with  tXe  bodies  of  the  slain.  At  last  the  musket 
ammunition  becoming  exhausted,  the  infantiy  fell  to  rear ;  the  horse 
artillery  plying  grape,  till  not  a  man  was  Tisible  witirin  xange.     No 

eOUPAanON  WAS  FBLT,  or  MEROT  SflCOWKi" 

Yea,  Joha  :  ''no  compaaflioo  waa  felt,  or  meroy  shown  I  "  And 
we,  as  Chriatians,  were  called  upon  to  give  thanks  for  it ! 

Well,  oarelergyooaa — he  'a  a  kind,  good  creature  aa  erer  prayed 
in  a  palpit — he  preached  upon  the  text,  (I  Ve  no  doaht  he'd  acHne 
meaning  ia  it,)  "  But  I  say  onto  yo«.  Low  your  ^fiemiex."  A 
beautiful  discourse  he  made  ;  though  I  do  assure  you,  a  good  many 
of  the  people,  all  tucked  out  in  their  best  feathers  (quite  a  church 
reiieW)  I  can  tell  you)  in  compliment  to  your  guna  and  bayonets, 
did  look  a  lit^e  glum  as  the  good  gentleman  went  on  ;  for  all  the 
wcrldaa  if  they  thought  aueh  a  diacourae  wasn't  for  that  day — cmj 
hoir.  Neverthelesa,  he  preached  aa  he  always  doea,  real,  every- 
day religioa — ^religion  to  be  worn  like  an  every-day  coat  in  the 
werking^day  world,  and  not  the  religion  that  'a  put  on  to  come  to 
church  in.  He  worked  the  text  in  all  manner  of  beautiful  ways* 
It  did  sound  cold  to  be  aore,  after  we  'd  been  thanking  God  for 
helping  ua  to  alaughter  thoasanda  of  barbarians — ^thanking  Ged  in 
the  words  of  an  archbishop — to  hear  the  words  of  Him  who  tella  ua 
to  "  love  our  en^niea,** — and  not  to  kill  'em.  **  No  compassion 
was  felt,  or  mercy  shown,*'  aaya  the  account  of  the  battle.  **  Love 
your  enemies,"  says  Christ. 

**  Yes,  all  that's  very  well,"  said  CoUops,  the  butcher,  to  whom 
I  was  talking  after  this  fashion — Collops  had  moimted  an  entire 
new  suit  for  the  Thanksgiving — **  that 's  all  very  well,  Mister 
Hedgehog  ;  but  it  won  't  do  :  such  things  are  not  to  be  taken  in 
a  atraightfor'ard  sense.  Christianity  ia  a  beautiful  thing,  not  a 
doubt  on  it,  but  to  be  a  Christian  every  day  in  the  week,  I  muat 
abut  up  my  ahop.     It  was  never  intended.     It 's  quite  enough  if  a 
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man  attends  his  church  and  is  an  earnest  Christian  once  in  seven 
days. "  And  there 's  a  good  many  folks  like  CoUops  in  our  parish ; 
and  I  *m  afeard  in  every  other  parish  too. 

However,  John,  I  hope  it's  our  last  thanksgiving  for  gunpowder. 
Let  us  only  keep  peace  for  an  odd  ten  or  fifteen  years  more,  and 
you  may  bid  good  bye  to  war  for  good.  The  young  lads  of  our 
time  will  be  brought  up  in  a  better  school  than  their  poor  fathers, 
and  won't  have  the  same  relish  for  blood.  They  won't  cackle 
about  glory  like  their  parent  ganders — It 's  the  young  uns  that  I 
put  my  hope  upon  ;  for  it*s  no  easy  matter — in  fact  it's  not  to  be 
done — ^to  send  middle-aged  and  old  men  to  school  again  to  unlearn 
all  the  stupidity  and  trumpery  of  all  their  lives.  And  so,  John,  I 
do  hope  you  11  never  fire  another  shot.  Not  but  what  you  '11  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  there 's  quite  a  stir  among  us  just  now — ^get 
the  Quarterly  Beview  if  there  's  a  circulating  library  at  Lahore — 
quite  a  stir  about  educating  the  private  solder.  They  're  going 
to  make  him  quite  a  moral,  scientific  gentleman.  They  *re  going 
to  have  libraries  for  him,  though  they  say  nothing  about  taking 
away  the  halberds.  And  whether  the  soldier  is  still  to  have  the 
cat  o'-nine-tails  or  no,  I  can't  tell ;  but  certainly  they  do  say  he 's 
to  have  books. 

We  're  to  have  no  fighting,  John,  about  America.  And  even 
if  a  war  was  to  be  decl^u^,  there 's  heaps  of  New  Englanders — 
as  I  've  heard— :who  would  not  enlist  for  the  defence  of  the 
southern  States.  And  the  slaveholders  seem  to  have  an  inkling 
of  ^8,  and  so  wouldn't  like  to  risk  the  loss  of  their  property — 
their  black  brothers — in  a  skrimmage ;  for  the  good  men  of  the 
north  swear  they  will  not  pull  a  trigger  in  defence  of  slavery. 
And  so,  if  the  quarrel  was  ever  so  right  upon  the  side  of  America, 
the  wrong  that  is  in  her  must  work  its  vengeance.  And  so  no 
an<H«from 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

JUNIFES  QEBOEHOa. 


A  HISTOET  FOE  TOtJNG  ENGLAND .• 


WltAt  a  pitio  u  it  to  see  a  proper  gantXsmftn  to  haye  9U^  a  crick  in  hui. 
neck  that  he  cannot  look  hackivard.  Yet  no  better  is  he  who  cannot  see 
behind  him  the  actions  which  long  since  were  performecL  History  maketh  a* 
young  sum  to  be  old,  without  eiSier  wrf iddet  or  grey  hain ;  privileging  him' 
with  the  ei^ierienoe  of  age,  iptthont  ^Uier  the  infirmitiee  or  inconveniencGS 
thereof.  Yea,  it  not  onely  maketh  thiagi .pest,  present;  but  isableth  one  ito. 
make  a  rationall  conjecture  of  things  to  come.  For  this  world  affordeth  no 
new  accidents,  but  in  the  Fame  sense  wherein  we  call  it  a  new  moon ;  which  is 
the  old  one  in  another  shape,  and  yet  no  other  than  what  had  been  formerly. 
Old  aetioQS  return  agun^  furbished  over  with  some  new  and  different  oirciim* 
stances.    Fuluju 


CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH. 
HAGKA   OHABTA. 

1213 — 1216.  In  the  multitudinoua  correspondence  of  His 
Holiness  Innocent  the  Third,  there  is  a  letter  from. his  rojul 
yassal,  John  of  JQngland,  to  the  effect  that  the  English  eai^a 
and  barons  had  been  devoted  to  him  before  he  surrendered  ^  his 
kingdom  to  the  pontiff;  but  since  that  time  had  violently  risen 
against  him  :  *  and  specially  on  that  account,  sicut  piiblici 
dicunt,^  The  writer's  mean  soul  is  in  the  letter,  striving  to  ma]&e 
what  worldly  profit  it  can  of  the  slavish  infamy  it  has  undergpne. 

Neither  assertion  was  true.  Indignation  after  the  Papal,  com*' 
pact  existed  as  little  as  devotion  before  it.  There  is  indeed  aom.e 
reason  to  believe  that  the  barons  who  now  became  most  active 
against  the  king  had  declined  to  take  any  active  part  against  the 
surrender  of  the  kingdom.  Beside  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  Walter  Fitz-Peter,  William  of  Salisbury, 
William  of  Pembroke,  Reginald  of  Boulogne,  William  of  Warrenne, 
Saher  of  Winchester,  William  of  Arundel,  William  of  Ferrers, 
William  Briwero,  Peter  Fitz-Herbert,  and  Warren  Fitz-Gerald, 
who,  though  with  popular  leanings,  never  left  the  banner  of  the 
king,  even  the  Bigods,  De  Mowbrays,  and  De  Veres,  may  be 
pronounced  entitled  to  so  much  of  the  infamy  of  the  act  as  pre- 
sence and  non-interference  can  imply.  But  the  letter  which 
is  relied  upon  by  the  Roman  Catholic  historians  to  show  that  they 

♦  Continued  firom  p.  276,  Vol  III. 
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had  eren  compelled  it,  must  be  taken  with  large  allowance.  That 
one  of  John's  most  servile  agents  in  Kome  should  report  to  his 
master  an  alleged  appeal  from  the  barons  to  the  pope's  gratitude, 
on  the  ground  that  *  it  was  not  to  the  good-willof  the  king,  but 
*  to  them,  and  the  compulsion  which  thej  had  employed,  that  he 
'was  indebted  for  his  superiority  oyer  the  English  crown,'  wiU 
only  be  thought  conclnsire  by  the  most  hststy  or  the  moat  preju- 
diced histonan.  On  the  other  hand,  it  consists  with  the  best 
autharitiea  to  admit  that  the luufbrm  policy  o£  theaobles  to  degrade 
the  position  aad  humble  the  pride  of  thiei];«oy«reign,  might  htfm 
seemed  to  them  to  sanction  the  cold  acqniescenoe,  if  not  the  mvaige 
satisfaction,  with  which  they  saw  that  desperate  consummation  of 
the  incredible  basMsesftof  idn.  Party  spirit^  aa  I  have  shown,  had 
arisen  in  Englasdi  Frem  it  hay«  sprang  scenes  and  cemfifOiitiseft 
often  neither  just  nor  honourable  ;  but  with  it  have  been  associttted, 
in  rery  memorable  periods  of  history,  the  liberties  and  political 
advances  of  the  En^ah  people. 

By  the  act  of  the  15th  of  May^  1213>  the  aspect  of  the  existing 
contention  was  changed.  The  pq)e  declared  himself  on  the  side 
of  his  vassal ;  and  the  French  king,  who  lay  with  a  powerful  army 
at  Boulogne,  meditating  invasion,  was  ordered  by  Pandulf  to 
desist.  But  Philip's  compact  was  loosened  with  the  pope,  to  be 
only  more  firmly  knit  with  the  barons.  They  had  already  opened 
overtures  with  his  son  ;  doubtful  of  the  side  that  would  be  taken*  by 
the  burgesses  and  townsmen,  the  most  important  section  of  the 
people.  These,  lately  so  eager  to  resist  invasion  that  they  had 
rallied  to  the  standard  of  John,  can  alone  be  said  to  have  remained 
imdecided  at  this  extraordinary  crisis. 

But  the  event  was  at  hand  which  determined  them.  By  the- 
compact  made  at  Dover,  and  which  in  all  its  provisions  on  the 
side  of  ji»tice  the  king  even  now  sought  to  evade,  Langton  and 
the  exiles  returned.  John  ntiet  them  with  assumed  deference  at 
Winchester,  as  the  clients  of  his  feudal  lord  ;  and  embraced  the 
cardinal  archbishc^  at  the  entrance  of  the  cathedral.  But  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  having  been  publicly  revoked,  and 
the  oath  of  papal  fealty  repeated,  he  was  unexpectedly  called 
upon  by  Langton  to  make  additional  oath  thai  he  would  abolish 
all  illegal  customs,  restore  ta  every  man  hiB  rights,  and  revive  the 
law«  of  the  Confessor.  It  is  added  by  Mathew  of  Paris,  wha 
relates  this,  that  to  the  midtitade  assembledjuch  proceedings  were 
vague  and  unintelligible,  but  by  the  few  initiated  in  the  secret 
sufficiently  understi»d.      F£om>that  day,  in  truth,   the  Grand 
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Conftd«raey  tooklife;  andirkaiira»  best  in  England,  gradiiftUy,iik 
part  unconsciously,  joined  and  stcengtbeiied  it. 

Stepben.de  Langton.w«»fl0  seul  and  head.  Selected  by  intto- 
00BSt,  as  I  have  said,  for  tkat  inflefihle  coostaney  and  courage  of 
diaracter  which  was  tbcRight  most  arailable  to  confront  the  ki»g»  the 
pontiff  had  nowaaopportunity  to  test4iie  endaiaace  of  this  qnafity, 
with  himseif  as  its  antagonist.  For  not  with  Innocent's  authority 
had  Langton  exacted  J^n's  oath  for  liberty.  When  the  canEmal 
sipped  again  upon  hb  native  soil,  after  his  long  and  partly 
Toisntary  exile,  he  seemed  to  have  left  behind  him  0^f«ry  aHegi- 
ance  ^at  could  impinge  upon  his  obligations  as  an  Engtieliman.. 
No  man  worthier  of  the  highest  honours  of  the  name  exists  in  our 
recorde.  In  an  mdettered  age,  he  had  caltivated  with  perfisei 
siieeess  the  most  elegaat  aocompHshmeDts  of  poetiy ;  and  at  a 
time  apparent^  the  most  unfavourable  to  the  growth  c^  &eedem, 
be  now  directed  existing  discontents,  which  might  have  wasted  in 
casual  conflict  but  for  him,  to  the  estabKi^ment  of  that  deep  and 
broad  distinction  between  a  free  and  a  despotic  monardiy,  of 
which  our  history,  throughout  aU  the  varying  fortunes  and  dis- 
asters Uiat  awaited  it,  never  afterwards  lost  the  trace.  This  was 
the  woriL  of  Langt<m,  and  his  claim  to  eternal  memoiy.  The 
barons  were  a  rope  of  sand  before  his  arrival.  He  concentrated 
their  wavering  purposes  and  scattered  aims. 

In  a  month  alber  the  scene  at  Winchester,  the  first  bold  step 
was  taken.  Excited  by  the  noble  exploit,  the  first  of  an  uniater* 
mpted  series,  of  the  EngKsh  navy  against  the  French  fleet  at 
Damme  (the  latter  thrice  outnumbering  the  former,  yet  at  once 
dispersed  or  taken),  John  had  suddenly  resolved  to  assume  the 
effennve  against  Philip  and  carry  war  into  France ;  and  he  earn- 
moned  the  leading  barons  by  their  allegiance  to  meet  him  on  the 
Frenoh  coast.  Instead  of  obeying  the  summ(ms  they  repaired  to 
St.  Albans,  and  held  a  council,  at  which  Langton  was  present;  over 
which  Fitz-Peter  the  justiciary  presided  ;  and  where  was  fiiat  un- 
tied that  charter  of  the  First  Henry  which  was  in  future  made  the 
basis  of  what  they  now  resolved  to  claim.  The  copy  (aeeoMfing 
to  Roger  of  Wendover)  belonged  to  Langton,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  the  only  one  then  in  existence.  After  council,  the  daring 
resolve  was  taken  to  send  forth  the  issue  of  its  deliberations  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  royal  proclamations.  In  these,  the  lawa 
grafted  by  Henry  the  First  were  ordered  to  be  universally 
([observed  ;  and  capital  punishments  were  denounced  agmist  the 
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flheriSs,  foresters,  or  officers  of  the  king,  wiie  should  exceed  the 
striot  line  of  thmr  duty,  as  limited  bj  those  laws. 
•  John  returned  from  France,  denouncing  Tengeance.  lililitarj 
execution,  he  said,  should  faU  upon  the  traitws ;  and  in'Sa^age 
earnest  of  his  threat  he  let  loose  a  band  of  mercenaries  on  the 
lands  of  his  recusant  nobles.  Langtoa  confronted  him  at  North- 
ampton, and  adjured  him  to  beware  of  filie  violation  of  an  oath ; 
reminding  him  that  vassals  must  suffer  by  the  judgment  of  th^r 
peers,  and  not  by  lawless  violence*  'Rule  you  the  church,* 
fthouted  the  king,  *  and  leave  me  to  rule  the  state.'  He  pushed 
on  to  Nottingham,  and  was  there  again  confronted  by  the  cardinal ; 
who  threatened,  if  the  justice  of  a  trial  should  continue  to  be 
refused,  to  excommunicate  all,  with  exception  of  the  king  himself, 
engaged  in  a  cause  so  impious.  John  yielded  ;  and  a  summons 
was  sent  to  the  accused  to  appear  before  himself  or  his  justices. 
A  amnmons  more  surely  meant  to  be  obeyed,  was  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  them  from  Langton,  to  meet  at  St.  Paul's  in  London 
in  a  fortnight  from  that  date,  and  ascertain  the  damages  sustained 
m  the  recent  quarrel. 

They  met ;  ostensibly  with  that  purpose  ;  but  what  really 
passed  is  told  by  Mathew  of  Paris.  Langton  drew  the  Barons 
aside  as  they  entered,  and  having  privately  appealed  to  each  to 
forego  his  mere  personal  claim,  again  publicly  produced  the  charter 
of  Henry  Beauolerc,  read  it  aloud  (few  of  his  noble  hearers  could 
have  d^ie  that),  and,  amid  loud  acclamations,  commented  on  its 
outraged  provisions,  one  by  one.  It  is  added  by  the  writer  of  the 
contemporary  Annals  of  Waverly,  in  proof  of  the  enthusiasm  thus 
excited,  that  Langton  availed  himself  of  it  to  administer,  before  the 
meeting  closed,  an  oath  to  every  baron  assembled,  solemnly 
binding  them  to  each  other  to  achieve  the  recovery  of  those 
Hb^*ties,  or  to  die  in  the  struggle.  The  sword  was  now  drawn, 
and  the  scabbard  cast  away. 

His  Holiness  became  alarmed  for  his  English  fief.  Cardinal 
Nicholas  ^  Tusculum  came  hastily  to  England  with  the  title 
of  legate,  and  with  importunate  letters  to  Langtonu  The  king 
caught  at  this  hope  of  help  with  desperate  energy ;  renewed  to 
him  his  oath  of  fealty  ;  and,  with  a  prostrate  eagerness  of  self- 
debasement,  offered  to  do  him  homage  as  the  papal  representative, 
though,  by  previous  agreement,  bound  to  do  this  only  to  his  Holiness 
himself.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  second  surrender  of 
England  to  Rome  took  place  in  Westminster  at  the  Christmas 
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fefttiyfll  of  1213.  But  not  without  intantption  did  this  second 
solemn  degradation  pass.  Langton  came  forward  with  a  protest, 
and  lead  it  upon  the  altar  at  its  close.  The  legate  returned  to 
Rome  with  his  new  'forma  jmramenti  fidelitatis/  sealed  with 
gold  ;  and  with  report  to  Innocent,  that  John  was  the  most  pious 
of  prilices,  and  Langton  the  most  factious  of  archinshops* 

Before  a  new  step  waf  taken  nearlj  a  jear  had  passed^  ocou- 
pied  by  liie  disastrous  campaign  in  France  which  end^  at  the 
battle  of  Beauvines,  and  brought  back  John  to  a  more  inglorious 
struggle,  for  which,  on  the  side  of  the  Barons,  the  interral  had 
been  well  prepared.  His  intemperance  gare  them  the  occasion 
for  which  alone  thejr  waited.  His  gross  indulgences  had  noTer 
been  so  scandalous  or  violent  as  between  the  October  and  Norem* 
ber  of  1214.  The  Justiciary  Fitz  Peter  had  always  exerted  some 
control,  and  his  death  was  the  first  welcome  news  that  saluted 
John's  return.  '  It  is  well, '  he  cried ;  *  in  Hell  he  may  again  shake 
hands  with  primate  Herbert,  for  surely  he  will  find  him  there.  He 
leaves  me  here,  God's  teeth  I  at  last  the  lord  of  England. '  Bnt  oven 
as  he  spoke,  the  Grand  Confederacy  was  in  motion.  The  20th  of 
Kovember  was  the  Festival  of  St.  Edmund's,  and  an  opportu- 
tunity  for  assembling  in  numbers  without  aWaking  snspiciixi.  All 
the  Barons  in  ihe  league  met  accordingly  on  tibat  day  in  the 
abbey,  on  pretence  of  celebrating  the  saint 'sfestivid,  but  in  realil^ 
to  mature  their  plan  of  future  proceeding ;  to  define  the  different 
liberties  on  which  they  were  prepared  to  insist ;  and  to  resolve  oil 
demanding  them  in  a  body  from  the  king  at  ihe  approaehing 
festival  of  Christmas.  Before  they  separated^  each  barony  ac* 
eordmg  to  his  station^  advanced  sin^y  to  the  high  ahato,  and, 
laying  his  hand  upon  it,  took  solemn  oath  to  withdraw  hid  feidty 
from  John  if  he  should  continue  to  refuse  the  rights  demaoded; 
and  further,  until  the  unreserved  concession  of  those  Tight»»  toiety 
war  upon  him.  .  ■ .. 

The  End  was  now  begun  ;  and»  hom  thk  memorable  day  until 
the  day  of  Bunnymede,  Langton  seems  to  hove  remained  by  the 
fflde  of  the  king.  The  infereaoe  thai  he  was  become  izk  any  reflect 
favourable  to  him,  is  monstrous.  It  was  e^en  at  thistime,  while,  with 
Pembroke  and  with  Warrenne,  he  was  almost  Uie  only  illustridus  or 
powerful  Englishman  who  remained  widi  the  banner  of  John,  that 
he  rejected  with  haughty  and  stem  refusal  ihat  final  appeal  from 
his  spiritual  (^ief  at  Rome  which  inveighed  against  his  pan»»pa>- 
tion  in  the  injustice  of  refunng  to  John  those  rights  whiek  Ihe 


0fo«n  hftdfMAoeaibly  {MMMened  dwrii^  tiM  reigns  <tf  Iiia  faiher  and 
brotker ;  winch  diargwL  kim,  IJm  andibishop,  with  bAving  ftmented 
the  whoie  duitrarbaiifie ;  and  which  comnaiided  him,  on  paio  of 
€BOOiDiiiiiBi«atioa,  to  «xert  Jiia  vaAkonij  to  restore  peace  betwemi 
the  kao^  and  hie  Taetaie.  The  troth  is  that  Langton  re- 
joined the  king  to  control  his  tnacherons  violfflioe,  as  he  had 
asscaiaiei  with  the  barons  to  tcencentrate  their  wwering  pur- 
fose.  Se  waA  wi^  John  when  the  gseat  ▼assals  and  tenants 
deaerted  his-  snmmasis  to  the  oourt  at  WoreestM*,  and  left  him  to 
celebrate  his  Ghiistmaa  festiral  alone.  When  4he  king  left  Wer- 
esaler  snddenlj,  came  to  London,  and  ehut  hiuedf  up  in  the 
Tenq>le,  Langton  was  still  in  attendanee  on  Mm.  His  motire 
nny  be  seen  in  the  'first  transaction  whkh  took  place  on  the  ap* 
pearaneeof  the  eenfederated  barons  at  the  gates  of  the  Tem^e. 
Mathew  of  Paris  describes  it  thos  :  '  Here,  then  (to  the  New 

*  Ihnnple  Inn),  eame  io  the  king-tiie  alorseaid  great  baircms,.  in  a 
^  mry  resolute  aasnner,  with  their  miHtarj  dresses  andr-wef^oas, 

*  «hn«st  demandiitg  tibe  liberties  and  laws  of  king  Edward,  with 

*  otfaecB,  ier  themselves,  the  kingdom,  and  &e  Okivrch  of  England, 
'  to  be  granted  and  oonfirmed  according  to  the  clsBrter  of  ELing 

*  Henry  ibe.  First.  But  the  kbg  heariag  that  "tibe  barons  were  so 
*'  resfdute  in  their  demands,  was  xneeh  eoneemedat  their  imf>eta- 

*  osity.    And  when  he  saw  that  thej  were  fumis^ied  for  battle^  he 

*  replied  iJuut  it  was  a  great  and  d^OSonlt  thing  which  l^iey  asked, 
*■  irom.  wMoh  he  required  a  respite  until  after  Easter^  that  he  might 
^  kvre  space  isr  consideration  ;  and  if  it  were  in  the  pow^  of  him- 

*  eelf'or  the  dignity  of  his  crown,,  they  should  reeeive  satisfaclaen. 
'  Bnt  at  length,  alter  many  inxipesals,  the  king  ^untmZJmpI^  oofi" 
<  sonftci  that  the  Archbishop  of  Ganterbiny,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 

*  WHMank  MardbaH  (£arl  of  Pembr^e)  ehonld  be  made  aivelaes  ; 
'  and  that  by  reason  of  their  intoM^ession,  on  the  day  fixed,  he  woidd 
'  satisfy  all/  For  offices  of  this  nature,  never  affecting  to  eoneeal 
the  part  he  had  taken  or  the  eiSBrtions  he  was  still  prepared  to 
make^  Langton,,  in  hie  character  of  one  of  the  great  dignitarinsof 
state,  eontinued  by  the  side  of  the  king. 

Only  two  baroaa  and  one  bishop  of  the  Gonfederaey  had  shrank 
from  the  ordeaL>of  this  first  personal  eneoonfter  with  John.  The 
Bed  of  Chester,  the  Lord  WiUkmL  Brewer,  and-  the  bidliop  of 
WiBchester^  went  orer  to  his  side*  The  rest  were  immoyable  ; 
and  :how  focmidnUe,  the  kii^  bo^qm  for  the  first  time  to  have 
felt.    Me  gnrnaoned  his  cas&s ;  sent  to  Flanders  and  Poitou 
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Snt  the  fierricei  of  teeigii  Ttwiab ;  paof  iiMted  ike  fii^g^h  cfergy 
by  enormous  and  ai»iird  coocessioM  ;  ordered  kit  ehoriffiilo-itiiffter 
tke  oatli  of  aJlegianee  to  (the  freemen  of  ike  diffeimtcoiiBtieB  ;  and, 
te^  aeoire  to  hisiself  the  pfivikges  «nd  support  wkich  <tiie  churdL 
gave  to  Cremden,  embraced  the  oresB.  But  ke  <»uki  AoHker 
avert,  the  approaeh  of. that  fatal  Eaeter,  norooUeot  aRmad  his 
atandaiid  au  ayailable  foree  of  resotanee.  Tke /kaMBsmet  in 
A»  appointed  week  at  Stam&rd,  and  aeeompaxiied  ky  inore  tk«a 
two  thousand  knights,  their  esquires  and  foilawierSyiinaRdied  to 
Biaekley.  The  king  was  but  a  few  milts  distant,  at  Oxford. 
Between  the  two  places,  Langton,  Pembroke,  and  Wanew^ 
eosmmssioned  to  ascertain  their  precise  demands,  met  the  leadens 
of  the  harems ;  and  after  brief  conference  took  kad^  a  pi^er  to 
rthe  kiiig. 

'  They  mighfc  as  well  have  demanded  my  erown ! '  he  furionsly 
•exelaimed,  on  hearing  thie  paper  read.  *  Bo  ihey  iia^k  I  will 
^-gnot  them  liberties  which  will  make  me  a  daiBo  ?  '  The  w(»ds 
wary  strikingly  express  <for  what  purpose  these  men  had  talsn 
arms*  It  was  to  subject  the  soyereign  to. a  doninion  wkich  tkey 
themselves  and  their  special  claims  represented  less  perfectly 
than  that  general  pdnciple  of  Resistance  which  they  also  grandly 
embodied.  Langton  and  tke  conmiissioaerB  were  remanded  with 
several  eTasiy-e  proposals,  eueeessLrely  rejected  by  the  barons. 
''We  stand  to  our  origiDAl  demands,'  they  said;  'and  nothii^ 
*  short  of  these  can  now  content  us.'  A  strange  dismusion  en- 
sued in  the  king's  eamp.  Fandulf  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the 
most  trusted  of  John's  adyisers,  were  for  trying,  as  in  Ihe  last 
resort,  the  effect  of  excommimication  ;  but  Langton,  when  re* 
minded  thai  ke  was  bound  to  exercise  this  awful  fimction  1^  order  of 
the  pontiff,  replied  that  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  duties 
of  his  spiritual  lord,  and  that  if  he*  used  his  power,  it  should  not  ke 
against  the  barons  at  Brackley,  but  against  those  foreign  troops 
who  now  surromded  them  in  Oxford,  and  whom  it  was  the  duty, 
as  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  king,  to  send  back  to  whence 
they  came. 

In  utter  despair,  John  offered  one  more  oompromise.  Theinifttea*8 
in  dispute  he  proposed  to  refer  to  nine  arbiters  ;  four  chosen  by 
ike  bajTons,  four  chosen  by  himself,  and  the  Pope  acting  as  ihe 
ninth  ;  by  whose  decision,  or  the  decision  of  the  majority,  he 
would  abide.  This  was  alsa  refused  ;  and  as  the  comimissioners 
lefi  the  camp,  the  barons,  to  close  all  further  avenue  of  hope,  pro- 
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elaimed  themselTes  '  the  anny  of  God  And  his  holy  churcli^'  and 
fleeted  Robert  Fitzwalter  as  their  head.  Fitzwalter  had  suffered 
peculiar  and  terrible  wrong  at  the  hands  of  John  ;  and  with 
Eustace  de  Vesci,  who  had  also  a  personal  quarrel  to  avenge,  had 
been  most  active  and  efficient  in  the  Grand  Confederacy. 

A  month  decided  all.  Iforthampton  was  first  invested  by  Fits- 
waiter  :  the  burgesses  of  Bedford  then  forced  their  governor  to 
open  their  gates :  while  in  this  latter  city,  an  invitation  was 
received  from  the  principal  London  citizens  ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th  of  May,  1215,  the  army  of  God  and  his  holy  church 
entered  and  occupied  the  metropolis.  Proclamations  were  now 
issued  to  the  barons  and  knights  throughout  England  hitherto 
neutral :  stating  their  objects,  their  resources,  and  their  resolve  to 
treat  as  enemies  all  who  were  not  friends  :  and  these  appeals  were 
largely  answered.  It  is  idle,  say  the  old  historians,  to  recount  the 
barons  who  composed  and  completed  that  national  army  ;  they 
were  the  whole  nobility  of  England.  It  is  supposed  that  when 
John,  soon  after  the  occupation  of  London,  sent  Pembroke  to  treat 
submissively,  he  had  not  ten  of  the  more  powerful  barons  as- 
sembled under  his  banner. 

But  it  was  in  circumstances  such  as  these  that  his  profound 
hypocrisy  served  him  as  a  kind  of  resource.  He  had  now  assumed 
an  air  of  cheerfulness.  Pembroke  was  ordered  to  tell  the  con- 
federates that  their  petitions  should  be  granted.  It  only  remained 
to  name  the  day  and  the  place.  He  was  himself  at  Windsor  at 
this  time  ;  the  barons  were  encamped  at  Staines ;  and  the  place 
was  fixed  at  a  fiat  green  meadow  by  the  river  side  between,  and 
the  day  on  the  15th  June. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1215,  there  accordingly  began,  upon  the  plain 
of  Eunnymede,  the  most  memorable  transaction  of  the  English 
history.  Two  encampments,  slightly  apart  from  each  other,  were 
formed  upon  it.  John  sate  upon  the  one  side  attended  by  Lang- 
ton  and  eight  bishops  ;  by  the  papal  envoy,  Pandulf  ;  by  Almeric, 
the  Master  of  the  Templars  ;  by  William  of  Pembroke  ;  by  the 
Earls  of  Salisbury,  Warrenne,  Arundel,  and  Hubert  de  Buigh  ; 
and  by  ten  other  gentlemen  ;  of  which  scant  attendance  of  advisers 
many  were  known  to  be  hostile.  On  the  other  side  stood  Fits- 
waiter,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  English  nobility.  The  first 
proceeding  was  to  enact  certain  securities  for  the  due  observance 
of  the  instrument  which  the  king  was  to  be  called  upon  to  sign. 
It  was  required  that  he  should  disband  and  dismiss  all  his  foreign 
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mercenaries,  their  famiiies  and  followers;  that  London  should 
remain  in  possession  of  the  barons  for  two  months  more,  and  the 
tower  be  held  by  Langton  for  the  same  additional  time  ;  and  that 
twentj-fiye  barons,  of  their  own  nmnber,  to  be  then  and  there 
chosen^  should  be  named  guardians  or  conservators  of  the  public 
liberties,  with  power,  in  case  of  any  breach  of  those  liberties,  as 
iliat  day  to  be  defined,  to  declare  war  againt  the  king,  and  to 
summon  to  arms  the  freemen  of  every  coimty.  These  securities, 
duly  recited,  were  unhesitatingly  given  ;  and  then, — the  various 
heads  of  grievance  and  proposed  means  of  redress  having  been  one 
by  one  discussed,  and  tne  document  in  which  they  were  reduced 
to  legal  shape  having  been  formally  admitted  by  the  king, — ^there 
was,  on  the  fourth  day  from  the  opening  of  the  conference  (Friday, 
the  19th  of  June  1215,)  unrolled,  read  out  aloud,  and  subscribed 
by  John,  the  formal  instrument  which  thus  at  last  embodied,  in  fifty- 
seven  chapters,  the  completed  demands  of  the  Great  Confederacy, 
and  which  is  immortalized  in  history  as  the  Great  Charter. 

The  reader  who  has  accompanied  me  so  far  will  not  require  t^ 
be  reminded  that  our  English  liberties  were  not  created  by  this 
Charter.  Its  inexpressible  value  was,  that  it  corrected,  confirmed^ 
and  re-established  ancient  and  indisputable,  though  continually 
violated,  public  rights  ;  that  it  abolished  the  most  grievous  of  the 
abuses  that  had  crept  into  existing  laws  ;  that  it  gave  a  new  tone, 
by  giving  a  definite  and  substantial  form,  to  friture  popular  hopes  and 
aspirations ;  that,  without  attempting  to  frame  a  new  code,  or 
even  to  inculcate  any  grand  or  general  principles  of  legislation,  it 
did  in  effect  accomplish  both,  because,  in  insisting  upon  the  just 
discharge  of  special  feudal  relations,  it  affirmed  a  principle  of 
equity  which  was  found  generally  applicable  far  beyond  them ; 
that  it  turned  into  a  tangible  possession  what  before  was  fleeting 
and  undetermined ;  and  that  throughout  all  the  centuries  that 
succeeded,  it  was  violated  by  every  English  king  and  appealed  to 
by  every  struggling  section  of  the  English  people. 

Many  of  its  provisions  I  need  not  refer  to,  beyond  the  mention 
that  they  redressed  grievances  of  the  military  tenants,  hardly 
intelligible  now  since  the  downfall  of  the  system  of  feuds,  but 
then  very  bitterly  felt.  Reliefs  were  limited  to  a  certain  sum,  as 
settled  by  ancient  precedent ;  the  waste  committed,  and  the  unrea- 
sonable services  exacted,  by  guardians  in  chivalry  were  restrained  ; 
the  disparagement  in  matrimony  of  female  wards  was  forbidden ;  and 
widows  were  secured  from  compulsory  marriage  and  other  wrongs. 
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]!ka  tetteduMimi  tlkese  j«)iiil»  wcte  exdesM;  not  iih$iie  to  4te  rm^ 
mIib,  but  Hm  si]^-va0BaIfi  of  tke  onyivtm  At  tke  samie  time  ^e 
flrancbiBes,  tbe  <'  amcfent  KbeiiMs;  amd  f»ft«  ctstoian  "  of  Hie  ^n«j 
df  London,  ittd  of  all  tow&«  mid  bwtMighS;  irere  daelared  itmoldble* 
Freedom  of  commeTce  w«8  also  gaarranteefd  "to  ftxreign  mercliiBAts, 
'vritb  a  pro^rifio  to  tbe  Iciiig^  to  mreat  ttosi  lor  seeority  in  Inne  of 
Wftr,  and  keep  tiiem  tifi  tbe  treatiMiil  sA  onr  «wn  mefpefaants  hi 
the  enemy's  coontry  slMwId  be  kno^fm.  Tlie  ewtrt  ^^sitablisbed  to 
tl^  bearing  of  comnmi  plewi'  was  re0(?rioted  from  following  tisie 
king's  person,  and  "ftred  at  Westannster.  And  tbe  tjraniry 
osereised  in  and  coKeemiftg  tbe  B>ojnl  Forests^  wae  decisifi^ 
(fonlvoued. 

A  remarkable  provision  b«d  rsltftien  to  tbe  lievy  of  aids  sotd 
setitages.  It  was  not  in  tbe  ariiekft  sriginAlfy'  siibmttted  to  tbe 
king,  and  mtist  be  stqftposeii  to  b«ve  been  sugg^ested  in  ibe  eonrse 
of  tbe  fern*  days'  eeoferefiee  «t  E.iitt&ym^.  Tb^se  aids,  in 
consequenee  of  tbe  fveqaent  foreign  expediftfons,  bad  biecorae  ef 
d^rly  annual  reetrrrefoce,  and  were  farmed  out  witb  peonliear  cireon- 
stance  of  bardsbip.  Tbe  provision  in  question  iMW  limited  tbeir 
eataetion  to  tbe  i^iree  acknowledged  legal  cusosi — ^e  king's  per- 
sonal captivity,  tbe  knigbtbood  of  bis  eldest  son,  cnsdibe  isasrriage 
of  bis  eldest  datigbter ;  and  in  ease  aid  or  semtage  shotd^  be 
required  on  any  etber  occasion,  it  rendered  necessary  tbeprevieas 
consent  of  tbe  great  cottneil  of  tbe  tenants  of  tbe  ciKJwn.  it 
proceeded  to  enumerate  "fhe  members  of  tbis  council,  as  arcb* 
bfsbops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  greater  barons,  wbo  abocdd 
be  summoned  personalbf  by  writ ;  and  m  all  otber  teaairtB 
in  chief  of  tbe  crown,  who  sbouM  be  summoned  genem%  by 
the  sberif .  The  summons  was  to  be  issued  forty  days  before- 
h:a?Ad,  and  was  to  specify  tbolime  ffnd  place  and  iirtended  subjiect 
of  diseu»sio«i.  !Notwltl)Standing  tbe  careful  limitation  of  tbis 
fifrticle  to  royal  tenants  and  to  purposes  of  supply,  nothing  in  tbe 
Charter  was  so  hateful  to  succeeding  princes.  It  was  soon  formally 
etspunged  ;  it  was  never  formally  restored.  Yet  otiher  and  larger 
privileges  silenl^y  so'cse  in  its  place,  and  no  one  was  found  in 
later  years  who  dared  to  violate  them  openly. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  many  smaller  hut  most  tiAeM  provi- 
sions for  the  better  administration  of  justice,  fcnr  tbe  stricter  regn-^ 
lation  of  assize,  for  temporary  claims  and  necessilaes  in  Scotland 
amd  Wales,  for  mitigation  of  tbe  rights  of  pre^mp)lion  possessed 
by  tbe  crown,  and  for  the  allowiBraoe  of  BbePty  of  travel  to  every 


fiseauaa  eaMepiuig  in  Hum  of  vac.  I  peeaieAd.  to;aiiiai6tliQftQ  ^mai^ 
pBovisMDa  wloeh  piKw^d  Ap^liedlile  to-  ati  placa»  and  tknea,  wluob 
held  wii^n  diem  ibe  g^m^  of  our  gv«ateflt  ccmatitutianal  liJkrti^a, 
and  wfaseb  baiRe  iAeunad  laatiiig  graliibade  and  ymetat^im  to  the- 
auetiiMrs  «l  thfi  fira«ft  Cliart^r. 

Tiuaie  w€ve  Iha  dauaea  nhioh  pjNiteieted  tha  p^nsfinal  liberty 
*  axkd  pr^^y  q£  all  fec^men^  by  fowading  acce^aible  Baouritiea. 
agaoAst  avbttiary  JufdmoBBoent  and  arbkwy  spaliation.  'We 
'  ndtt  QolaeU,  we  wiU  nai  refiwe,  we  will  not^d^fiei?,  right  (h*  jiiatiee 
'  ta  any  one^'  waa  the  awi^e  and  aaUe  proteai  agaisat  a  custom 
cocBmoii  until  thearbut  never  thenoe&rwardto  be  praotisad  without 
secret  erime  or  ofiaa  ahacae.  The  thirty-amth  clavne  (b^^ning 
with  tk»t  rada  laAisity  oi  mMust  lUter  koma  which  Lard  Chatham 
thooghft  worth  aU  the  ahwtsics)  atipuktad,  in  the  Bune  £^eat  apirit» 
that  no  freaman  ahauJd  bo  aniealed,  w  imprkoned^  of  diaaeised 
o£  hia  hwd,  ov  ontlawed*.  or  doatrayad  in  any  manner ;  n<ff  should 
the  kiiBg  go  npan  lum,  m»  aand  iip<m  him,  but  hy  the  kwfiil  judg^ 
naeot  ^f  hL  paarsi,  or  by  thahikw  of  the  land.  And  a.su^plemantary 
ckiiiae,  not  Lasa  worthy,  pravidad  that  ea^rla  and  harona  should  be 
amerced  by  thair  pears  only  and  aacerdia^  jbo  the^  natura  of  their 
Q&aae  ;  l^t  feaeman  ahould  not  ba  amerced  heavily  for  a  small 
fault,  but  after  the  manner  of  the  default,  smmt  above  measure  for 
agnaal  trani^easioa ;  aaving  always  U>  the  freeholder  his  freehold, 
to  the  merchant  hiamevehandise,  and  to  a  villain  (^cept  he  was  the 
IdQg's  villain)  his  wainage,  or  impLame»ts  of  husbandly  ;  and  that 
Buah  amerciaments  ahouM  be  imposed  by  the  oath  of  the  good 
mien  of  the  neigbbeurhoed.  And  the  operation  of  all  this  waa 
extended,  as  befone  remarked,  to  the  sub-vassals  as  well  as  vassals. 
It  was  provided  that  every  liberty  and  custom  which  the  king  had 
panted  ta  his  tenants,  as  far  as  concerned  him,  should  be  observed 
by  the  clergy  and  laity  towards  their  tenants,  as  fidlr  a«  concerned 
th«m. 

Suelw  in  its  leading  provisions,  waa  the  Goreat  Charter.  Kor 
did  its  manifeat  omissions,  or  the  limited  bearing  of  even  its  greatest 
remedial  clauses,  avail  against  its  mighty  and  resistless  effect 
through  the  succeeding  centuries.  Could  its  framers  have  foreseen 
this,  they  might  have  paused.  Certain  is  it  that  all  the  potent 
secrets  included  in  their  work  were  not  known  to  them.  They  could 
not  have  suspected  that  under  words  which  were  intended  to  limit  the 
rations  ef  feudal  power,  many  of  the  most  extended  truths  of  a  just 
and  equitable  polity  lay  concealed,  as  though  afraid  to  shew  them- 

•     hh2 
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selves  till  a  milder  and  more  auBpicious  day.  They  denied  pro- 
tection  to  serfs,  and  knew  not  that  what  had  given  them  that 
very  power  of  denial  had  rent  asunder  for  ever  the  bonds  of 
English  serfdom.  They  protested  against  the  power  of  taxa<« 
tion  in  a  prince  while  they  reserved  it  in  limitation  for  them- 
selves, ignorant  that  the  formidable  principle  would  bear  down  the 
weak  exception.  They  demanded  the  regular  summoning  of  a 
great  council  to  control  the  king,  and  dreamt  not  that  within 
fifty  years  the  tenants  of  the  crown  to  whom  they  limited  that 
council,  would  insensibly  yield  to  the  admission  of  burgesses  and 
knights  by  the  forms  of  popular  election.  They  asserted  a  prin* 
ciple  and  could  not  stay  its  course.  All-powerful  as  they  were, 
these  iron  barons  of  Merton,  they  could  not  claim  its  operation  in 
one  case,  and  control  it  in  another.  Their  part  was  Ulustrious, 
but  was  not  all.  It  was  enough  for  them,  and  enough  for  the 
admiration  with  which  we  regard  them,  to  have  conceited  the  great 
and  prudent  thought,  that  when  once  the  rust  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  had  been  worn  out  of  the  souls  of  men,  the  various  and 
discordant  elements  of  England  could  never  be  moulded  into  any 
safe  political  form,  without  a  distinct  admission,  however  Snuted, 
of  political  privileges,  and  a  nominally  general  conces8i(m,  how- 
ever unfairly  hampered,  of  civil  rights  of  liberty  and  property. 
The  personal  pride,  the  impatience  of  kingly  wrong,  in  which  that 
thought  began,  has  not  availed  to  che^k  the  reverence  now  fairiy 
due  to  it.  It  was  for  future  time  to  purge  the  selfishness  and 
leave  ,the  greatness.  It  was  for  a  posterity  that  has  heaped  upon 
these  men  praise  they  would  have  trampled  on  as  insolence,  to 
demonstrate  the  inherent  force  and  inexhaustible  power  of  the 
simply  spirit  of  Resistance  to  irresponsible  tyranny,  whether 
lodged  under  a  peasant's  jerkin,  or  within  a  baron's  mail.  The 
five  oenturies  that  followed  the  scene  at  Runnymede  were  filled  with 
the  struggles  of  freedom  ;  and  never,  at  any  new  effort,  were  the 
provisions  of  this  feudal  charter  appealed  to  in  vain.  Even  when 
silent  in  themselves,  the  spirit  from  which  they  took  life  still  gave 
itself  forth  irresistibly  ;  in  accents  of  warning  and  terror,  or  of 
strength  and  consolation.  Thirty- two  times  were  they  solemnly 
re-aflirmed  and  re-established  ;  thirty-two  several  times  bad  they 
been  deliberately  violated  by  profligate  nunisters  and  ma^ent 
kings. 

The  names  of  the  twenty-five  barons  selected  as  its  guardians 
and  conservators  may  now  be  given.     The  reader  will  find  in  a 
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Bubseqaent  list  the  name  of  Henry  de  Londres,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  a  man  of  great  learning,  spirit,  and  comtige ;  who,  for 
aevetaA  years,  administered  his  archbishopric  in  defiance  of  an 
interdict,  and  with  a  sentence  of  ezcommnnication  impending  over 
him ;  and  these  recitals,  with  the  names  already  familiar,  will 
show  the  chief  promoters  of  Magna  Charta.  They  were, 
Eiohard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Clare ;  William  de  Fortibus,  Earl  of 
Aumerle ;  Geoffi-ey  de  Mandeville,  Earl  of  Gloucester  ;  Saher  de 
Quincy,  Earl  of  Winchester  ;  Henry  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford ; 
Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk  ;  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford  ; 
William  Mareschall,  Junior  ;  Robert  Fitz-Walter ;  Gilbert  de 
Clare ;  Eustace  de  Yescy ;  William  de  Hardell,  Mayor  of  London  ; 
William  de  Mowbray ;  Geoffrey  de  Say  ;  Roger  de  Mumbezon 
(Mount  Begon) ;  William  de  Huntingfield  ;  Robert  de  Ros  ;  John 
de  Lacy,  the  Constable  of  Chester  ;  William  de  Albeniac  ;  Richard 
de  Percy ;  William  Malet ;  John  Fitz -Robert ;  William  de 
Lanyalay  ;  Hugh  Bigod  ;  and  Richard  de  Montfitchet. 

The  barons  recited  in  the  Charter  itself,  as  having  recom- 
mended it  to  the  king  by  their  council,  are  known,  though  the  most 
part  with  decisive  inclinings  to  the  confederated  barons,  to  have 
remained  nominally  imder  the  standard  of  the  king.  They  were,' 
Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Henry,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  ;  William  of  London,  Peter  of  Winchester,  Joceline  of  Bath 
and  Glastonbury,  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  Walter  of  Worcester,  William 
of  Coventry,  and  Benedict  of  Rochester,  Bishops  ;  Pandulph, 
the  Pope's  Subdeacon  and  Familiar ;  Brother  Almeric,  Master  of 
the  Knight-Templars  in  England;  William  Mareschal,  Earl 
of  Pembroke ;  William,  Eari  of  SaUsbury ;  WilUam,  Earl  of 
Warvene ;  William,  Earl  of  Arundel ;  Alan  de  Galloway,  Coii^ 
stable  of  Scotland ;  Warin  Fitz-Gerald ;  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
Seneschal  of  Poictou  ;  Peter  Fitz-Herbert,  Hugh  de  Nevil,  Mat- 
thew Fitz-Herbert,  Thomas  Basset,  Alan  Basset,  Philip  de 
Albiniac,  Robert  de  Roppel,  John  Mareschal,  and  John  Fitz- 
Hugh« 

John  lived  fifteen  months  after  the  great  transactions  at  Run- 
nymede,  but  lived  only  with  the  hope  of  reversing  them,  by  force 
or  treachery.  He  had  kept  throughout  the  four  days  the  pretence 
of  cheerfulness  ;  had  spoken  with  courtesy  and  kuidness  to  even 
his  leading  opponents  ;  had  issued  his  writs  to  the  sheriffs  of  the 
counties  to  read  everywhere  the  contents  of  the  Charter  and  swear 
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jyH^iance  to  its  twenty-fiTe  oonserFatora  ;  and  finally^  ^i*^  ^ 
utmost  show  of  graciousnew,  had,  en  the  dosing  day  of  the  omi- 
krence,  taicen  hack  again  all  the  revolted  harons  for  hifl  lie^BBoen, 
and  granted  them  their  former  estates  jmd  honourg.  But  once 
left;  with  his  creaturefl,  the  mask  feH.  Ife  cwBed  liie  d«y 
«f  his  hirth,  he  gnashed  his  teeth,  he  rolled  his  eyes,  he  gnawed 
sticks  and  stra^ws,  and  underwent  the  ridiculous  phrenzy  of  a  inad- 
man.  The  popular  notion  of  the  first  hc^cless  extent  of  his 
discomfiture  may  he  guessed  at  'from  lihe  grw^e  aseertion  of  Mvthew 
of  Paris,  who  tells  us  that  he  spent  the  day  after  the  s^natore  of 
the  charter  at  Windsor,  skulked  away  the  next  morning  t©  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  took  xsp  the  profession  of  a  pwate,  and  passed  three 
months  in  the  island,  or  at  sea  in  the  company  of  mariners. 
Public  records  prore  liiat  this  could  not  have  been.  Has  firi^  acta 
showed  a  collected  and  practical  treachery,  much  more  congenial 
with  his  nature.  He  sent  two  deputations  to  the  Continent.  One 
was  charged  to  hire  adventurers  and  mercenaries  for  his  ^andard ; 
the  other  to  implore  the  powerful  interposition  of  Rome,  on  the 
ground  that  concessions  extorted  from  the  vassal  were  inrndts 
ofiered  to  the  authority  of  the  lord.  This  done,  he  ordered  aU  his 
castles  to  be  provisioned  and  fortified,  and  set  himself  to  the  device 
of  schemes  for  surprise  of  the  capital. 

Secret  intelligence  of  some  such  measures  would  seem  to  %ave 
reached  the  triumphant  barons  when  in  full  preparaiiion  for  a 
magnificent  tournament  at  Stamford,  to  be  fought  in  celebrartion 
of  RuniF^mede.  The  purpose  was  immediately  forebome  ;  and 
sker  fruitless  attempts  to  warn  and  recover  the  king  (in  which 
they  lost  valuable  time),  their  trumpet  sounded  to  arms  more 
desperate.  The  first  struggle  took  place  tmder  the  walls  of  Rochester 
Castle,  which  ultimately  surrendered  to  the  king.  Mercenaries 
poured  in  daily  to  his  standard,  and  the  barons  seem  te  bivre  been 
perplexed  at  the  suddenness  of  the  movement  against  them. 

The  siege  of  Rochester  had  scarcely  been  decided,  when  a  buy 
reached  England  from  the  Pope  annulling  the  Great  Charteb. 
England  was  become  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  this  document  pro- 
claimed, and  her  king  had  no  longer  the  power,  eYcn  if  he  had  the 
wiU,  to  smrrender  the  rights  of  his  crown  without  permission  from 
his  feudal  lord.  Every  concession  eortorted  from  John,  ilherefbre, 
in  the  late  e<mtum£icy  at  Runnymede,  had  been  lawlessly  taken,  in 
idontempt  of  the  Ho^  See,  to  the  degradati<»i  of  roy^elty,  to  the 
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diflgrace  of  ihe  natioQ,  and  to  the  iBapedinfiait  of  that  eruaade 
which  John  had  so  rdigiouelj  embraced.  The  barona  "were 
ordered  finally  to  submit  and  make  duo  concession.  Withaut  adw- 
Bcatlent  they  refused.  Langtom  was  th^a  ordered  to  exeommuiiicafte 
them  ;  and  that  great-minded  prelate  paying  ao  attention  to  tiua 
command,  he  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  archiepiseopal 
functions.  This  was  followed  by  a  second  bull  of  excommonic&Uwy 
in  which  the  chi^  of  the  confederated  barens,  mentioned  by 
name,  were  declared  to  be  worse  than  Saracens,  and  in  which  the 
City  of  London  (staunch  always  to  the  Charter)  was  laid  un<ler  an 
interdict.  But  this  too  was  met  winh  calm  contempts  Such 
matters,  said  the  barona,  in  a  remarkable  manileete  iseued  by 
their  ordera,  were  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  Tem- 
poral concerns  were  not  suln^t  to  the  Pope*s  interference:  Cfarisit 
had  only  entrufited  ecdc&iastical  control  to  Peter  and  to  Peter's 
Buccessora.  {Ex  hoc  maanme  c^tod  non  pertinet  (id  papam  ordi" 
natio  rerum  kticarwn :  awm  Petro  apoMU)  4t  eju9  suGoeetambm 
non  nisi  ecclesiasUcarum  cHsp^sitio  rerum  a  domno  dt  co{2ato.) 

Several  months  thms  passed,  during  which  the  mereenary  bands 
.of  John  had  been  recruited  in  uaexAmpled  nombers,  chiefly  freoa 
Flanders,  Picardy,  Poitou,  and  Guienne.  They  noiw  laid  waste 
with  wanton  violence  the  richest  counties  of  the  south,  and  John 
in  person  marched  to  the  north,  where  the  Scots  had  taken  up  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy.  The  horrible  scenes  here  enacted  by 
the  tyrant  are  said  to  have  had  no  parallel  since  those  of  the 
Conqueror's  devastation.  With  his  own  hands  he  was  wont  ^tp 
set  fire  in  the  morning  to  the  house  which  had  given  him  shelter 
on  the  preceding  night.  Castles,  villages,  towns,  were  given 
recklessly  to  the  flames  ;  and  countless  human  beings,  without 
respect  of  age  or  sex,  rank  or  calling,  were  subjected  to  tortures, 
mutilations,  and  deaths,  too  horrible  to  be  named !  At  length 
wherever  John  appeared,  forests  and  mountains  became  thp 
only  refuge  to  human  life ;  the  labeurs  of  agriculture  were  mis- 
pended  ;  and,  wHh  a  sad  significance,  in  churchyards  alone,  as 
having  a  right  of  sanctuary  for  Hhe  most  part  respected  by  even 
Ae  royal  marauders,  a  meeting  or  a  market  could  be  held. 

Unhappily  for  their  fame,  the  barons  took  a  resolve  in  this 
condition  of  things — their  available  force  proving  unequal  to 
any  speedy  determination  of  the  contest — to  call  in,  on  their 
aide  also,  the  help  of  the  foreigner.  They  ofiered  the  English 
icrown  to  the  eldest  son  of  *the  king  of  France,  already  aUied  i» 
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the  family  of  Plantagenet  by  his  marriage  witli  the  niece  of  John. 
He  landed  at  Dover  with  a  considerable  force,  before  whicb  John's 
mercenaries  made  precipitate  retreat ;  and,  receiving  the  homage 
of  the  barons  and  citizens  in  London  at  Paul's  Cathedral,  took 
solemn  oath  to  govern  them  by  good  laws,  to  protect  them  against 
their  enemies,  and  to  reinstate  them  in  all  their  old  rights  and 
possessions.  His  first  movements  were  successful ;  and  it  had 
become  little  doubtful  what  the  issue  of  the  campaign  now  vigor- 
ously entered  on,  must  have  been,  when  Providence  interposed  the 
death  of  John.  Entire  success  must  have  involved  the  Confederacy 
in  a  false  allegiance,  in  all  probability  fatal  to  the  cause  with  which 
their  names  are  so  greatly  connected.  But  the  success  with  which 
they  began,  only  served,  most  happily,  to  involve  John's  latter  days 
in  gloom  ;  and  was  not  needed  fother. 

On  the  14th  of  October  1216,  the  tyrant,  after  a  luckless 
and  heavy  march  in  the  country  of  the  fens,  sought  rest  in  the 
Cistercian  convent  of  Swineshead,  where  fatigue,  or  mortification, 
or  poison,  or  a  surfeit  of  peaches,  or  all  combined,  threw  him  into 
a  mortal  fever.  He  was  conveyed  next  day  with  di£Giculty  and 
anguish  to  the  castle  of  Sleaford ;  and  on  the  day  following  to 
Newark  Castle ;  where,  made  sensible  of  approaching  death,  he 
named  his  eldest  son  Henry  for  his  successor.  He  died  on  the 
19th  of  October,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age  and  the  seven- 
teenth of  his  reign  ;  more  thoroughly  hated,  and  more  deservedly 
condemned  to  everlasting  infamy,  than  any  other  man  of  whom 
history  keeps  contemptuous  record. 
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Essays  on  Subisots  Conioscybd  with  thb  Literature,  Popular  Super- 
stition, Ain>  History  of  ths  Middle  Ages.  By  Thomas  Wright, 
M. A.  F.S.A9  Ac,  Slo.    2  toUl^  p.  8to.    London :  J.  Russell  Smith. 

The  agitation  of  the  great  questions  affecting  the  principles  that  go* 
vein  large  societies  and  densely-populated  nations,  ramifies  itself  into 
regions  of  literature  and  philosophical  speculation,  that  at  the  first  glance 
seem  far  removed  from  it.  The  study  of  antiquities,  and  particularly  of 
literary  antiquities,  was,  until  very  lately,  confined  to  a  few  eradite  and 
secluded  students^  whose  pursuits  were  considered,  even  by  their 
literary  brethren,  to  be  at  the  best  a  harmless  amusement :  the  vnt» 
considered  them  as  lawful  game  for  banter^  and  the  politician  and  ma» 
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of  tihe  world  as  dreamers.  The  necessity,  however,  for  a  more  accurate 
examination  into  the  statements  of  historians,  and  the  demand  for  a 
more  substantial  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  society,  the  development 
of  political  doctrines,  and  the  comparison  of  the  various  modes  of 
legislation  and  government,  all  fermented  and  excited  by  the  party 
pleadings  of  various  sections  of  theological  and  civil  factions,  have 
forced  the  attention  of  the  reading  public  towards  the  learned  re- 
searches of  the  antiquarians.  The  middle  eras  are  no  longer  to  be 
styled  the  dark  ages  ;  and  the  sweeping  denunciations  of  the  arrogant 
but  ignorant  party-historians  of  the  last  century  are  gradually  being 
wholly  set  aside  by  the  light  thrown  upon  this  portion  of  history  by 
the  patient  and  plodding  investigations  of  the  literary  antiquarians.  In 
France  this  section  of  learning  has  been  impregnated  with  the  finest 
literaiy  genius ;  and  Thierry,  Michelet,  and  others,  have  invested  the 
hitherto  considered  dusiiest  of  subjects  with  a  freshness  and  charm  allied 
to  the  noblest  poetry  and  history.  No  such  unioli  has  taken  place  with 
us,  for  though  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  a  great  degree  united  the  imaginative 
power  with  the  accumulated  learning,  yet,  he  never  made  the  former 
the  means  of  revivifying  the  facts  of  past  ages.  His  numerous  imitators 
in  their  weakness  wandered  still  further  into  the  realms  of  mere 
fancy. 

Mr.  Wright  makes  no  pretension  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of 
Michelet  and  Thierry,  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  speculating  on  the 
materials  he  gathers ;  nor  does  he  even  seek  himself  to  evolve  the  theory 
attached  to  the  numerous  facts  his  diligence  and  his  learning  weign 
up  from  the  deep  profound  of  the  past  Still  his  labours  are  extremely 
valuable — first,  as  adding  richly  to  the  stores  of  knowledge — and 
secondly,  as  being  by  his  literary  ability  invested  with  an  mterest, 
which  they  otherwise  never  could  have  for  the  general  reader.  What, 
if  given  in  its  raw  state,  would  be  repulsive  and  uninteresting,  becomes 
by  h!s  treatment  suggestive  and  informing.  This  itself  is  of  great 
benefit  to  literature,  for  it  is  rendering  the  study  of  antiquities  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  task.  There  is  scarcely  out  of  the  twenty 
articles  comprised  in  these  two  volumes  one  which  a  lady  or  a  tolerably 
intelligent  youUi  of  either  sex  would  not  involuntarily  peruse  ;  whilst 
to  the  sterner  reader,  anxious  to  be  informed  of  the  actual  state  of  early 
English  society,  and  of  the  progress  of  language,  literature,  and  inven- 
tion, they  are  of  the  utmost  value.  Some  objections  doubtless  may  be 
raised  by  those  equally  versed  with  Mr.  Wright  in  antiquarian  re- 
searches as  to  the  dates  he  occasionally  fixes  and  to  the  value  of  certain 
documents,  but  this  in  no  way  deteriorates  from  the  general  value  of  his 
contributions.  He  will  be  opposed,  too,  by  those  who  draw  different 
conclusions  from  the  evidence  he  has  thus  adduced.  We  are  very  glad, 
however,  to  perceive  that  one  so  learned  and  so  diligent  in  his  re- 
searches is  still  on  the  side  of  those  who  have  faith  in  the  beneficial 
proeress  of  mankind,  and  is  not  one  of  those  who  look  back  to  the 
feudal  period  as  the  perfection  of  human  society,  and  advocate  the 
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Bvbjeetion  of  the  many  to  the  tender  mesEcaes  of  the  £ew.  The 
foUowiiig  fienteiice  in  the  dedication  would  alone  eatitle  him  to  the 
penml  of  erory  im{H:ejiidiced  inquirer,  justified  as  it  is  b^y^  the  contents 
of  his  TolnoieB : — "  I  have  endeayonved  to  paint  the  spkit  and  manneis 
of  the  age  truljjr ;  concealing  none  of  idiat  a$|»eaffed  U>  ime  to  be  its 
heanties  or  its  excellencies  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  cither,  hiding 
those  ^tmmt  vieei  in  the  texture  of  eodefy  and  d^eetB  in  the  mediewil 
system,  tMch  ouffht  to  mate  us  look  hook  upim  it  toith  tkankfidness 
as  mn  age  that  has  long  passed  ot^o^.." 

We  aball  not  enter  into  anj  particular  specification  of  these  volumes, 
as  it  ia  a  work  which  every  one  interested  in  literatuze,  politics,  or 
social  pi^gfesB,  shoold  perose  for  himself. 


An  Essay   on  xh£   Characteb,  of    Macbeth.      Demy  8vou     London: 

•    C.Mitchell. 

EvsRY  fhing  that  tends  to  fix  the  attendicm  to  the  earnest  exaoouna- 
iion  and  eludication  of  the  foU  meaning  of  a  truJy  great  writer  is 
valnaUe.  This  critical  exercise  of  the  nnnd  is  for  many  reasons  to 
be  encouraged,  and  the  more  especially  that  it  is  only  by  the  most 
patient  and  intense  devotion  to  a  great  author  that  his  depth  can  be 
fathomed,  or  the  vastness  of  his  getnins  crpprehended  ;  we  cannot  say 
even  after  the  profoundest  attention  has  been  awarded  to  him,  that  he 
has  been  comprehended.  Intellectual  power  opens  to  us  in  the  amdst  of 
darkness  a  hurst  of  light  which  radiating  into  in&aite  relations  revests 
innumerable  truths.  The  speculations  upon  these  aare  also  innumerable ; 
faeiBg  varied  aocording  to  the  faculties,  perceptions,  and  smnpathies  ef 
those  upon  whom  ^esa  rays  of  genius  happen  to  faUI.  We  are 
made  up  of  iragments,  and  an  inteHeetual  mioroscepe  ndght  discover 
that  our  minds  are  but  a  collection  of  spiritual  amimalcoles.  Thus  it 
is  that  we  have  now  hundreds  of  volumes  on  Shakespeare,  and  that 
there  are  hundreds  mere  inevitably  to  be  written.  All  however  are  of 
service,  and  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  humblest  is  of  more  benefit  to 
the  mind,  and  more  likely  to  inv^osate  it  by  exciting  thott|^t^  than  any 
volume  containing  mere  facts. 

The  author  of  the  present  treatise  confines  himself  to 'tibe  refntatuvi 
of  an  opmiooi  sustained  with  considerable  ingenuity  by  a  late  wxit^  in 
the  Westminster  Review,  that  Macbeth  is  not  a  noble-minded  man— 
o'ercast  bvy  sudden  passions,  and  deluding  supernatural  seductions — but 
is  inherently  a  base  villain,  a  deigning  hypoecite,  and  a  remeiseless 
tyrant ;  going  even  the  length  indirectly  of  assenting  that  Lad^  Macbeth 
has  more  remoiBe  of  character,  and  therefore  a  gioeater  claim  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  spectator.  Thk  is  so  pafradoxioBl  an  assertion  that 
we  think  it  might  very  well  have  been  left  with  other  ^'«tM;  d*  esprits  ef 
the  same  kind  to  its  own  lefutatiett.  In  the  Monthly  Bepositof^,  sui^ 
'be  found  an  article,  very  probably  by  the  same  inganiQus  dawntant, 
floaintaining  thai  la^  is  the  injured  party  in  the  play  of  QtkellQ,  and 
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that  the  sympathy  of  the  aodienee  OBghi  io  g^  with  tin  *'  honest " 
ancient.  Archbishop  Whateley  has;  howBVvr,  telly  exposed  the  tricks 
employed  in  such  sophistical  arguments  in  his  "  ProofiB  of  the  noB- 
existence  of  Napoleon  Bnonaparte/'  Such  dialectical  exercifies  mi^ 
be  disregarded  as  harmless  flourishes  of  a  disputatious  mind. 

The  author  of  the  present  refutation  has  fairly  met  his  opj>oneiit, 
without  transferring  the  dispute,  as  he  very  well  might,  to  any  ^  removed 
ground**  of  a  met^q^ysical  or  asthetical  kind.  The  assertion  was 
made  in  a  plain  logical  maaner,  and  it  has  been  answered  in  the  same 
mode,  and  the  question  is  thus  argued  with  as  much  formality  (and  we 
must  say  as  little  genius)  as  any  two  advocates  could  have  done  before 
the  lord  chief  justiiDe. 

Neither  par^  shows  sufficient  consideration  for  the  peculiar 
curumstances  of  liifi  author  ;  of  the  prevailing  spirit  and  bdief  of  his 
time;  nor  of  the  SBsthetical  necessities  in  the  construction  of  1^ 
drama.  Neither  is  Ihere^niy  attention  paid  to  the  bibhoecaphical  part 
of  the  subject.  Axgnments  are  drawn  on  both  sides  from  passages  of 
which  it  ma^  veiy  fairly  be  doubted  if  Shakespeare  was  the  author.  * 
For  instance,  great  stress  is  laid  and  the  lines  are  many  tunes  quoted  of, 

Mmcbeih,    l^ryfliee  ^paaee : 

I  dun  do  all  that  miiy  become  a  mae^ 
Who  daores  do  mere  is  Jieoe. 

without  any  allusion  or  apparent  knowledge  that  this  is  an  amended 
and  disputed  passage,  and  that  the  words,  or  at  least  the  sentiment,  is 
peihaps  more  Southern's  than  Shakespeare's.  There  is  no  quarto 
edition  of  Macbeth ;  and  it  was,  says  Collier,  (the  very  best  authority 
on  such  a  matter),  first  printed^  in  the  folio  edition  of  1623  ;  he  also 
adds,  "  It  has  been  handed  down  in  an  unusually  complete  state,  for 
not  only  are  the  divisions  of  the  acts  pointed  out,  but  tne  subdivisions 
of  the  scenes  carefully  and  accurately  noted.'*  Probably,  therefore,  it 
was  printed  from  tlie  manuscript  These  oft-quoted  lines,  so  much 
relied  on  as  indicative  of  character,  stand  in  the  oldest  and  most 
authoritative  foHos  of  1623, 1632,  and  1665  aa  follows  :— 

McubeA.    Pry&ae  peffee  : 

I  dare  do  aU  that  may  become  a  man, 

Wha  dares  no  more,  is  none. 
iLady,        What  beast  was't  tiien,  && 

The  alteration  to  "  wiho  dares  do  more  "  was  made  by  Southern  in 
editing  i^e  edition  of  1^5.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter  in  the  second  part 
of  his  very  searching  and  interesting  work  entitled  "  Illustrations  of 
the  life.  Studies,  and  Writings  of  Shake^eare,'*  proposes  a  reading 
quite  as  plsnsible  as  Southern's,  and  as  both  are  conjectmres,  quite  as 
much  entitled  to  credit,    lie  would  read— • 

Macbeth,    Prythee  peace : 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man. 
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Lady,       Who  dares  no  more  is  none.-^  t : 

What  beasty  &c. 

A  reading  entitled  to  especial  regard  inasmuch  as  it  removes  an  un- 
Shakespearian  rant,  and  leaves  the  actual  text  in  the  state  it  was  received 
through  three  editions  by  the  intimate  admirers  and  contemporaries 
of  Uie  poet.  Soutibem's  alteration  is  exactly  accordant  with  the  Diyden 
and  Lee  bombast  of  his  day. 

We  have  adduced  this  example  of  verbal  criticism  to  prove  how  a 
contemptuous  neglect  of  it  must  overthrow  the  finest^spun  sestheticid 
speculation. 

It  is  too  far  out  of  our  way  to  enter  on  the  character  of  Macbeth, 
and  when  it  is  considered  what  has  been  done  from  Richardson  to 
Coleridge,  and  by  the  German  ciitics,  we  fancy  it  will  not  be  a  matter 
of  regret  to  our  readers  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  add  to  the  long  and 
able  list.  We  cannot  however  refrain  from  a  few  remarks.  Of  the 
stage  appreQation  of  Shakespeare,  with  Charles  Lamb  we  have  com- 
plete horror :  all  seems  to  us  erroneous.  The  versification  is  dislocated, 
the  speeches  are  cut  into  points,  the  scenes  into  climaxes,  the  whole 
play  into  gaudy  shreds  and  patches.  The  stage  and  the  drama  have 
long  been  irrevocably  divorced.  Any  actor's  opinion  on  the  subject  is 
of  no  value  ;  except  indeed  it  might  be  a  low  comedian's  in  his  private 
capacity — in  this  way  one  would  prefer  Qrinuddi's  to  John  Kemble's — 
and  if  any  one  thinks  this  a  preposterous  assertion  let  him  read  the 
latter's  alteration  of  Shakespeare  for  the  stage.  The  whole  matter 
therefore  of  the  Westminster  reviewer's  dissertation  is  at  once  obli- 
terated. However,  neither  of  the  authors  have  considered  the  cha- 
racter in  its  dramatic  point  of  view :  they  have  considered  as  a  teality 
what  is  a  portion  of  art,  and  therein  so  transcendently  great.  The 
action  of  the  play  comprises  many  years,  vast  events,  great  changes, 
various  contrasts,  all  which  by  art  are  brought  into  one  stream  of 
interest.  The  principle  that  gives  the  ever-enduring  popularity  to  the 
four  great  tragedies  (for  Richard  III.  is  not  acted  as  written)  is  the 
tremendous  interest  derived  from  the  conflict  of  the  passions  and  the 
feelings.  Of  this  powerful  agent  no  writer  had  a  greater  appreciation 
than  Shakespeare,  and  it  cannot  be  donbted  he  imide  as  much  of  it 
in  Macbeth  as  in  Othello,  Lear,  or  Hamleti  It  is  this  constant  surge 
and  fluctuation  that  has  moved  successive  generations  of  audiences 
with  as  livehr  emotipn  as  if  the  first  ni^t  of  production:  it  is 
this  human  teeling  which  renders  them  imperishable.  It  is  the 
fight  of  good  and  evil,  weakness  and  strength,  constancy  and 
change,  which  has  been  shadowed  out  in  all  great  religious  and 
poetical  enunciations. 

The  pamphlet  that  has  led  us  thus  far  is  worthy  of  perusal  on  its 
own  account ;  and  if  it  were  not,  it  would  be — as  leading  us  back  to  the 
consideration  of  one  who  is  ever  fresh,  ever  great,  and  ever  grandly 
instructive. 
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COM7B88I0NS  OF  A  pRBTTT  WoiUN.^   By  Miss  pARDOB.    Authoress  of  ^  The 
City  of  the  Sultan/'  &c.    3  vols,  poet  8yo.    London :  H.  Colbum. 

To  ponrtray  the  varioaB  chftracteristics^  and  the  infinite  vicissitude  of 
feeing  through  which  a  pretty  woman  will  probably  have  passed,  would 
requite  a  very  dehoate  and  a  very  powerful  pen.  The  subject  is  highly 
attractive,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  natural  attraction  of  beauty 
itself;  as  that  a  beautiful  woman  possesses  a  power  which  to  a  certain 
extent  gives  her  a  character.  **  Most  women  nave  no  character  at  ^/* 
said  the  jilted  and  disappointed  poet ;  but,  perhaps,  it  might  be  added, 
most  women  have  no  character  (not  in  the  ignominious  sense)  because 
they  have  no  power;  no  will  but  self-will.  A  beautiful  woman  is 
placed  in  a  situation  of  independence  by  the  natural  aristocracy  of  her 
qualification,  and  she  is  not  compelled  to  assume  a  virtue  in  order  to 
please.  This  very  freedom  gives,  when  joined  to  amiability  of  tem- 
perament and  vivacity  of  intdlect,  a  power  of  charming  which  is  irre- 
sistible. She  is  thus  exposed  to  a  thousand  temptations ;  her  vanity 
is  stimulated  ;  her  faculties  enlarged,  and  her  mind  bewildered  by  all 
manner  of  faJjse  representations.  The  surly  and  the  proud  are  courte- 
ous and  humble  to  her ;  and  all  passions,  and  even  many  interests^  vail 
themselves  to  her  powerful  spell.  Beauty  is  one  of  the  aristocracies  of 
earth,  and  very  justly  have  the  conventional  distinctions  often  been 
subdued  by  it.  To  pourtray  the  characteristics  of  a  being  so  situated, 
to  mark  with  the  finest  appreciation,  but  with  the  most  distinct  delinea- 
tion, her  alternations  of  feelings,  and  the  operation  of  circumstances 
upon  her  character,  is  ft  difficult  task,  and  it  would  be  a  truly  in- 
teresting reveahnent.  Miss  Pardee  has  attempted  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  she  has  been  so  far  wise,  as  she  does  not  indicate  in  this  work  any 
capability  of  so  doing. 

The  juster  title  of  the  book  would  have  been  '^  Memoirs  of  a  Pretty 
Woman,"  forthese  ^^Confessions*' reveal  no  more  than  an  author  is  always 
supposed  to  know  about  the  creature  of  his  fabrication.  The  common- 
place side  of  the  question  is  taken  up,  and  the  "Pretty  Woman**  is  made 
selfish  and  unamiaUe.  At  least  she  is  so  represented,  though  she  really 
seems  no  worse,  even  if  so  bad,  as  her  neignbours.  All  the  characters 
have  a  criminal  tendency,  the  men  being  unutterably  base  and  sensual, 
and  the  women  weak  and  malignant.  The  beauty  is  very  ill  used, 
being  duped  by  two  "  monsters  whi<;h  (it  is  hoped)  the  world  ne'er 
saw,"  and  whose  conduct  is  such  as  no  men  of  decent  breeding  could 
be  guilty  of :  not  that  they  might  not  be  as  criminal,  but  they  could  not 
be  as  vulgar. 

The  style  is  not  feHcitoQs.  It  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Mrs. 
Gore,  but  it  wants  her  felicitous  ease  and  brilliancy  which  compensate 
for  00  many  defects.  It  is  clogged  with  epithets,  and  garnished  with 
innumerable  French  phrases,  which  give  it  the  same  sort  of  relish  that 
the  pinch  of  curry  powder  may  be  supposed  to  convey  to  the  potato  soup. 
It  has  abundance  of  self-sufficiency,  but  very  little  true  power ;  and  the 
morality  is  of  that  conventional  kind  taught  in  respectable  boarding- 
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fld»ol8)  aad  €Ml8wed  is  fiufaioiialblftcliapeli.  Thewis^  ahugirtiihi,Tcy 
little  that  can  be  coracientioiisly  praised;  for  ^lere  is  not  uracil  deseiip- 
tion  in  it,  in  which  we  ifaenld  naTe  supfMMied^  izam.  the  ^ptvmmkmmia 
of  this  aathoraaa,  ehe  would  have  exceUed.  TUore  ia  no  nmweiij^i 
chancter,  and  aoareely  any  inieceaty  though  m  the. last  ToltBBe  aamaia 
felt  for  the  hoKouie,  and  the  narrative  there  flows  nwne  eaailrp  and 
pJeaaaaUj. 

Nor  is  tbooe^  apparantly,  the  sann  actual  luwwledge  ^of  the  chiafe 
of  life  treated  of  aa  in  the  nei^ela  of  Mfa.  Goise  and  othsiB,  atyitd 
"  SuduoDaUe  noveUata ;"  and,  theiefisre,  we  cannot  cite  it  wkh  an^ 
anrety  of  the  fidelity  of  its  r^aesentatiana^  atheBwiae  we  mi^bt  add 
what  we  ao  often  had  forced  npon  our  notm,  that  the  aaiatoenKy  aa 
cepieaeskted  hy  the  noveliata  ^pear  to  he  the  wcirat4>rad  and  muili  i^ 
conducted  eliMa  of  aociety.  It  naed  to  he  tha  ether  'wayat  the  con^ 
mmeement^  norel  writing,  and  ariatoeraGywas  painted  aouhurdmirme. 
The  mdodbted  leatimeny  of  their  own  elaaa,  h^evei^  ia  the  onlj  ene 
from,  which  any  prejudicial  ax^ammi  can  he  hiiiy  dnura^Mud  ei  this 
theie  ia  ahnndanoe.  ' 


The  Embassy  ;  on,  Thx  Key  to  a  Myshebt  :  An  ICstorical  Tloinanee. 
Being  the  Second  Series  of  The  Chromdes  of  the  BastSe.  3  vols.,  p.  8iik>. 
London  :  C.  Newby. 

This  is  an  historical  novel  mfmnfactuted  after  the  appvov^  ntodem 
fashion.  The  subject  is  the  intrigue  of  the  handsome  Puke  of  Baolfr- 
ingbam,  with  the  (as  here  repFeseated)  aentimental  Anne  of  Austria ; 
the  result  of  which  is  made  out  to  be  a  son,  wh&  afterwards  becomes 
the  mysterious  creature  of  the  iron  mask.  Historical  pcohability  and 
chronological  accuracy  are  so  openly  avowed  by  the  aath€H:  to  be  vio- 
lated to  suit  his  fiction,  that  it  is  scarcely  neceaaacy  to  mention  theiact. 
There  are,  however,  vicdations  of  the  probabilities  of  eraamon  oecnr- 
rences  and  of  character  which  call  for  more  serious  remark.  TheDahe 
of  Buckingham,  a  character,  which,  iu  the  hands  of  a. master,  woald 
afford  many  opportunities  for  intexeating  developments  and  pow^ifol 
writing,  is  treated  in  the  most  commourplace  manner.  That  he  was 
unscrupulous,  arrogant,  vain,  licentioua,  and  vindictive,  we  know  from 
history ;  but  that  he  was  in  Mie  ha^it  of  brawling  in  pot-houses, 
that  he  pursued  his  disgraceful  intrigues  in  the  naaiiner  here  narrated^ 
or  that  his  conduct  was  so  entirely  wi^ut  the  graces  of  the  ea.valier 
cannot  be  believed. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  tliat  this  kind  of  novel  has 
long  since  sank  to  the  standard  of  the  Suirey  Theatre  Melodrana. 
Ferrymen  with  smart  sons  or  handsome  dajaghters,  discontented  and 
assassinating  military  officers,  whose  daughters  are  always  placed  in  a 
disreputable  situation  by  some  gentleman  in  ailk  hose,  and  with  an 
amazing  large  plume  of  feathers,  have  long  been  the  property  ef  ho&. 
The  novelist,  indeed,  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  spin  oat  hia 


three  v«^iiM»  with  s  tnmscnpt  or  two  from  hittwEy,  and  the  eppev- 
tBBRty  of  brmgmg  in  ^e  Bpecalations  of  a  ststesmas.  Hevs  the  nnfer- 
tuBste  Richehoa  is  dnqjged  fortlL,  wlio^  wfaotover  his  «ns  «m  have 
been,  has  surely  fally  expiated  them  in  the  leng-^nffBring  be  has 
endured  at  the  hands  of  the  laodsin  hwtoiiwl  noveJiist. 

There  is  ganeially  to  be  found  in  the  fiaoblest  of  these  kind  of  pro* 
dactions,  8<mie  small  portion  of  iixiormatioa  respecting  the  manners  aad 
characters  of  the  period .  treated  of,  bat  here  there  is  really  nothii^  of 
the  sort,  beyond  what  evei^  diligent  student  of  the  circniating  libiaiy 
nmst  have  long  been  acquainted  with.  The  merest  gossip  of  Uie  time, 
set  afloat  from  political  or  maliciona  jnotlTes,  is  taken  as  the  growui- 
work  of  the  scenes  and  events,  and  every  gneat  oocnnsenoe  referred  to  a 
private  motive.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  that  most  mystedons  csaft, 
pubtishingy  how  such  wodcs  can  repay  the  eost  of  prodnction^  or,  being 
produced,  how  they  can  be  charged  the  price  they  are,  whilst  their 
kindred  brothers  of  the  shelf,  the  minor  theatre  dramas,  may  be  had  for 
sixpence,  or  seen  with  masic  and  dancing  for  a  shilling. 


The  Queen's  Lieoes.    A  Komsnce.    In  4  volumes,  p.  Bvo.     London: 

T.  C.  Newby. 

This  is  also  an  lusiorioal  novel,  but  is  entitled  to  more  considera- 
tion than  the  one  we  have  juat  noticed,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  purport, 
beyond  the  mere  q>ijHiing  a  story  b^  involving  common-place 
peisonages  in  an  improbable  and  unintecestmg  plot.  We  cannot  admire 
either  its  style  or  its  princ^xles,  but  inasmuch  as  it  has  somewhat  of 
both  it  is  more  endurable  than  the  feujLt  imitations  of  a  weak  proto- 
t3rpe,  that  are  now  usually  given  as  historical  romances. 

The  author  is  evidently  an  enthusiast — not  to  say  a  fanatic — in  his 
opmions  of  the  middle-age  form  of  society ;  and  so  perverted  is  this  view, 
that  whilst  he  isnarrating  one  of  the  mostievoUingand  barbarous  instances 
of  despotic  tyianny  ever  perpetrated — >the  violation  of  the  profoundest 
affections,  and  the  open  and  wilful  murder  of  a  lovely  and  amiable 
woman,  the  unhappy  Ines  de  Castro,  he  can  see  nothing  in  the  middle 
ages  but  a  form  of  government  and  religion  which  fostered  the  noblest 
feelings  and  produced  the  perfection,  of  humanity.  He  is  in  fact 
either  of  the  school  of  L<M:d  John  Manners,  or  a  defender  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrines.  He  has  consequently  all  the  usual  per- 
version of  ariifument,  and  unconscious  misrepresentation  of  facts  that 
characterise  that  school.  The  romantic  ideal  that  they  follow  has 
doubtless  amiabilities  and  points  of  attraction,  but  it  is  so  entirely  the 
result  of  faith  in  an  idea,  instead  of  a  sound  deduction  from  facts, 
that  it  must  ever  appear  absurd  when  endeavoured  to  be  wrought  into 
practice  as  a  reasonable  tbsoiy. 

The  style  is  not  so  elevated  and  informed  with  genius  as  that  of 
some  of  the  writers  of  the  '^  Young  England  School,"  and  conae- 
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qnently  it  is  constantlv  falling  into  tke  exploded  fonn,  formerly 
known  as  that  of  the  Minerva  rass.  Epithets  that  have  ^^  an  ancient 
and  fish-like  odonr/'  bestrew  almost  every  page.  '^  The  bower-maid/' 
"  the  venerable  parent*' 

^  The  mitred  abbot,  and  warrior  bold  " 

belong  to  a  class  of  writing  we  hope  not  about  to  be  revived :  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  vague  generalities^  heated  fEtncies,  and  a  falsely- 
directed  invention. 

The  story  of  *^  Ines  de  Castro  *'  is  of  itself  simple  and  sad  enough, 
and  it  has  always  appeared  from  its  very  want  of  complexity  ill 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  either  the  novelist  or  the  dramatist,  though 
botn  have  so  frequently  seized  upon  it.  The  interest  rests  entir^y 
in  its  climax,  for  the  loves  of  the  unhappy  pair  until  broken  in 
upon  by  the  ferocious  murderer  seem  to  have  been  as  dull  and  as 
uninteresting  to  all  but  themselves  as  those  of  any  young  couple 
in  a  fashioniuble  square  in  our  own  time.  The  intensity  of  passion 
supposed  to  be  expressed  in  the  revolting  exhumation  and  crown- 
ing of  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  Ines,  has  always  captivated 
the  imagination  of  those  disregardful  of  the  eesthetic  rules  that  divide 
the  terrible  and  the  horrible.  These  writers  have  always  seized  on 
this  portion  of  the  story  with  especial  ^a&t,  and  the  1>est  of  them 
have  been  more  attentive  to  the  revoltmg  sensations  produced  by 
such  a  scene,  than  even  to  the  pourtrayal  of  the  passion  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  its  disgusting  enactment.  It  has  been  justlv  questioned, 
however,  and  even  by  the  present  autbor,  whether  policy  had  not  much 
more  to  do  with  this  proceeding  than  either  passion  or  affection  :  the 
object  being  to  enforce  the  lesitimate  claims  of  her  children,  and  to 
pronounce  with  ferocious  emphasis  the  will  and  governance  of  the  new 
monarch. 

To  those  not  sated  with  descriptions  of  ''proud  cavalcades," 
*'  ambling  palfreys,"  "  jewelled  carcanets,"  and  all  the  long  catalogue 
of  middle-age  paraphernalia ;  who  can  still  be  excited  with  descriptions 
of  "  peals  of  tne  solemn  organ  '*  and  "  winding  processions  of  pallid 

Eriests  ;"  whose  blood  can  still  curdle  at  the  ffttal  combat  between  the 
ero  and  his  malignant  foe ;  who  has  still  sympathy  for  the  ethereal 
heroine  and  faith  in  the  high-flown  sentiment  and  devoted  heroism  of 
the  favourite  characters,— Hsatisfaction  and  entertainment  may  be  found 
in  these  four  volumes.  For  ourselves  we  must  confess  to  being  too 
common-place  to  derive  anything  of  the  kind  from  Uiem.  What  is  styled 
heroisrn  appears  at  the  best  mistaken  energy,  at  the  worst  ferocious 
malignity:  the  ceremonies  seem  superstitious  acts  to  deceive  and 
mislead  the  many :  the  sentiments  are  incompatible  with  the  equal 
distribution  of  justice,  and  the  principles  advocated  such  as  to  produce 
an  undue  elevation  of  one  portion  of  society  to  Hie  outrage  *and  injury 
of  the  rest.  The  middle  age  doubtless  had  its  virtuous  characters, 
though  as  an  age  and  "  body  corporate  "  the  more  it  is  examined  the 
more  it  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  tyranny,  violence,  and  baseness. 
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SHILLING    MAGAZINE. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ST.  GILES  AND  ST.  JAMES.* 

BY  THE   EDITOR. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

When  Snipeton  turned  his  horse's  head  from  Dovesnest — ^for 
the  which  incident  we  must  send  hack  the  reader  some  dozen  chap- 
ters— he  resolyed,  as  he  rode^  upon  closing  his  accounts  with  the 
world,  that  freed  from  the  cares  of  money,  he  might  cherish  and 
protect  his  youthful,  hlooming  partner.  Arriyed  in  London, 
seated  at  his  hooks  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  the  resolution  was  strength- 
ened hy  the  contemplation  of  his  halance  against  men.  He  had 
more  than  enough,  and  would  enjoy  life  in  good  earnest.  Why 
should  he  toil  like  a  slave  for  gold-dust,  and  never  know  the 
hlessings  of  the  hoon  ?  No :  he  would  close  his  accounts,  and 
open  wide  his  heart.  And  Snipeton  was  sincere  in  this  his  high 
resolve.  For  a  whole  night,  waking  and  dreaming,  he  was  fixed 
in  it ;  and  the  next  morning  the  uxorious  apostate  fell  hack  to 
his  first  creed  of  money-hags.  Fortune  is  a  woman,  and  there- 
fore where  she  hlindly  loves — (and  what  Bottoms  and  Calihans 
she  does  emhrace  and  fondle!) — is  not  to  he  put  aside  hy  slight 
or  ill-usage.  All  his  life  had  Fortune  doted  upon  Snipeton, 
hugging  him  the  closer  as  she  carried  him  up— -no  infant  ape  more 
tenderly  clutched  in  ticklish  places, — and  he  should  not  leave  her. 
And  to  this  end  did  Fortune  hrihe  hack  her  renegade  with  a  lump- 
ing hargain.     A  young  gentleman — a  very  young  gentleman— 

•  Continaed  firom  page  396. — ^Vol.  III. 
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deBired  for  so  much  ready  metal,  to  put  bis  land  upon  parcbment, 
and  that  young  gentleman  did  Fortune  take  by  tbe  hand,  and, 
smiling  ruin,  lead  him  to  St.  Mary  Axe.  In  few  minutes  was 
Snipeton  wooed  and  won  again ;  for  to  say  the  truth  his  weakness 
was  a  mortgage.  The  written  parchment,  like  charmed  cha- 
racters, conjured  him  ;  put  imagination  into  that  dry  husk  of  a 
man.  He  would  look  upon  the  deed  as  upon  a  land  of  promise. 
He  would  see  in  the  smaUeet  pea^markfi  giaiiit  oaks,  with  the 
might  of  navies  waiting  in  them  ;  and  from  the  sheepskin  would 
feel  the  nimble  air  of  Arcady.  There  it  lay,  a  beautiful  bit  of 
God's  earth — a  sweet  morsel  of  creatioa-— conjured  and  oonyeyed 
into  a  few  black  syllables. 

And  so,  Snipeton  made  his  peace  with  his  first  wife  Fortune, 
and  then  bethought  him  of  his  second  spouse,  Clarissa.  That  he 
might  didj  attemd  to  bodi,  he  would  remcv^  his  seoond  mate  from 
Doyesnest.  There  were  double  reasons  for  the  motion  ;  for  the 
haven  of  wedded  bliss  was  known  to  the  profligate  St.  James  ; 
who,  immindful  of  the  sweetest  QUigaitiQ&  money  at  large  usance 
ought  to  confer  upon  the  hunoan  heart*  dared  to  acoost  his  cre- 
ditor's wife.  Let  Dovesnest  henceforth  be  a  place  for  owls  anid 
foxes,  Clarissa  should  bring  happiness  within  an  hour*s  ride  of  St. 
Mary  Axe^  The  thoi^ht  was  so  good,  sent  such  hurge  content  to 
old  Snipeton's  heart,  that  with  no  delay  it  was  carried  out,  and 
ere  she  well  had  time  to  weep  a  farewell  to  her  fayowite  roses^ 
Mrs.  Snipeton  left  Dovesnest  to  thfi  spiders. 

Was  it  a  wise  change,  iJus  ?  Had  Snipeton  healthy  eyes  ;  or 
did  ayariee,  that  jaundice  of  the  soul,  so  blear  his  vision^  that 
he  saw  not  in  the  thin,  discoloured  features  of  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  aught  to  twitch  a  husband's  heart?  She  never  complained. 
Besides,  once  or  twice  he  had  questioned  her  ;  and  she  was  not 
ill.  No,  well,  quite  well ;  and — ^this  too  he  had  asked — very 
happy.  Nevertheless,  it  would  the  better  satisfy  him  if  Crossbone 
could  see  her.  Crossbone  knew  her  constitution,  and — and  so 
that  meek  and  knowing  man  was  summoned  to  London. 

In  a  green,  sequestered  nook,  half-way  between  Hampstead 
and  Kilburn,  embowered  in  the  middle  of  a  garden,  was  a  small 
cottage  ;  so  hidden,  that  oft  the  travdler  passed,  unheeding  it. 
In  this  cottage  was  Clarissa.  To  this  retreat  would  her  husband 
amble  every  day  from  St.  Mary  Axe,  quitting  his  money  temple 
for  the  treasure  of  his  fireside,  his  pale  and  placid  wife ;  and 
resolved  to  think  himsdf  blessed  at  both  plaeea. 
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**  Mr.  Smpeton  is  late  to-dsj,'*  smd  Mrs.  Wflton,  iSbe  moiher 
koosekeeper. 

^  fie  wyi  eome^**  replied  Clazissa,  in  the  tone  of  one  res^ned 
to  a  dail«f  cafe.     **  He  will  come,  modier." 

Mrs.  Wdten  looked  with  appealing  tenderness  in  her  dasngliter's 
faee ;  and  in  a  low,  calm  roice,  contrtiUing  her  heart  as  she  spoke, 
she  said — *^  This  mnst  not  be :  do  not  repeat  that  word— not  eren 
when  we  are  alone.  Some  day  it  may  betray  me  to  yoiur  hus- 
band, and  then  " — 

*'  What  liien  ?  "  asked  Obrissa. 

^  We  shodMl  be  parted ;  for  efver — 9or^rer,**  cried  the  woman, 
and  with  the  IftHmgkt  she  bnrsi  intotears. 

"  Not  BOi  "RoSuxig  parts  ns ;  nothing  hot  the  kinffiness  of 
death/'  said  Claoissa.     ''And  death  is  kmd,  at  least" — 

''At  least,  my  child,  tiie  wwid  with  yon  is  too  young  to  think 

it  BO. 

^*  Old,  old  and  faded,**  said  Clarissa.  **Tiie  uptn^  of  yonth  is 
departed.     I  look  at  aU  lyings  with  cBmand  weary  ejes." 

"  And  yet,  my  child,  there  is  a  sanctity  in  snfFering,  when 
sfarongiy,  meekly  borne.  Our  duty,  though  set  about  by  thorns, 
may  still  be  made  a  staff,  suppcnliag  even  while  it  tortures.  Cast 
it  away,  and  like  Ihe  prophet  s  wand,  it  changes  to  a  snake.  God 
and  my  own  he«>t  know,  I  speak  no  idle  thoughts,  I  speak  a 
bitter  truth,  bitterly  acknowledged.*' 

''And  duty  shall  support  me  on  this  weary  pilgrimage,"  said 
Claiissa.  Then  taking  her  mother's  hand,  and  feebly  smiling,  she 
added,  "  Surdy,  it  can  be  no  nn  to  wish  such  traarel  short :  or  if 
it  be,  I  still  must  wish — I  cannot  help  it." 

"  Time,  time,  my  child,  is  the  sure  conciliator.  You  will  live 
to  wonda*  at  and  bless  his  goodness.'* 

•*  You  say  so — ^it  may  be,"  said  Clarissa,  with  a  lightened  look, 
"  at  least,  I'll  hope  it."  And  then  both  smiled  gaily— wanly ;  for 
both  felt  the  deceit  they  strore  to  act  but  could  not  carry  through. 
Words,  words  of  comforting,  of  hope  were  uttered,  but  they 
fell  coldly,  hollowly ;  for  the  spirit  of  truth  was  not  in  them. 
They  were  things  of  the  tongue,  passionless,  mechanical ;  the 
voice  without  the  soul.  At  this  moment,  old  Dorothy  Vale 
entered  the  room  ;  and  she  was  welcome :  eren  though  she  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

"  Master  's  coming  up  the  garden,**  said  Dorothy,  each  hand 
rubbing  an  arm  crossed  before  her.     "  Somebody  *s  with  him," 

ii2 
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"  A  stranger  here  !  Who  can  it  be  ?  "  cried  Clarissa. 

"  Don't  saj  he*s  a  stranger  ;  don't  say  he  isn't ;  can  only  see  a 
somebody,"  answered  Dorothy,  in  whom  no  show  whateyer  of  this 
world  of  shows  could  haye  awakened  a  momentaiy  curiosity.  Her 
inheritance,  as  one  of  Eye's  daughters,  was  this  beautiful  earth, 
sky-roofed ;  yet  was  it  no  more  to  her  than  a  huge  deal  box, 
pierced  with  air'^holes.  A  place  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  hang 
up  her  bonnet  in. 

Another  minute,  and  Snipeton  entered  the  room.  The  husband 
had  returned  to  the  hayen  of  his  hopes,  and  was  resolyed  that  the 
world — then  comprised  in  the  single  person  of  Peter  Crossbone, 
who  followed  close  at  the  heels  of  his  host— rshould  bear  witness 
to  his  exceeding  happiness;  to  the  robust  delight  that,  as  he 
crossed  his  threshold,  instantly  possessed  him :  for  with  an  anxipuli 
look-  of  joy,  he  strode  up  to  his  wife,  and  suddenly  taking  her 
cheeks  between  both  his  hands,  pursed  out  her  lips,  and  then 
vigorously  kissed  them.  He  was  sjj  happy,  he  could  not,  would 
not  feel  his  wife  shrink  at  his  touch — could  not,  would  npt  see  her 
white  face  flush  as  with  sudden  resentment,  and  then  subside  into 
pale  endurance.  No  :  the  husband  was  resolved  upon  displaying 
to  the  world  his  exceeding  happiness,  and  would  not  be  thwarted 
in  his  show  of  bliss,  by ^ trifles.  He  merely  said,  still  dallying 
with  his  felicity — "  Neyer  mind  Cfossbone ;  he's  nobody ;  a 
family  man — has  been  married,  and  that's  all  the  sjame."  Now 
Crossbone  in  his  wayward  heart,  felt  tempted  to  dispute  such 
position ;  it  was  not  all  the  same — to  him.  Neyertheless,  he 
would  not  be  captious.  It  was  a  poor,  an  ignorant  opinion,  and 
therefore  his  host  and  customer  should  have  the.  free  enjoyment 
of  it. 

"  Mrs.  Snipeton,*'  said  the  Apothecary,  "  though  I  do  not  feel 
it  professional  to  hope  that  anybody  is  well,  nevertheless  in  your 
case,  I  do  hope  that — well,  well,  I  see  ;  a  little  pale,  but  never 
fear  it — ^we'U  bring  the  roses  put  again.  In  a  little  while,  and 
you'll  bloom  like  a  bough-pot.*' 

**  To  be  sure  she  will,"  said  Snipeton.  "  I  thought  of  buying 
her  a  pretty  little  horse  ;  just  a  quiet  thing  " — • 

**  Nothing  could  be  better — ^perhaps.  As  I  often  say,  horse- 
flesh is  the  thing  for  weak  stomachs.  I  may  say  as  much  to  you 
as  a  friend,  Mr.  Snipeton ;  folks  often  go  to  the  doctor's,  when 
they  should  go  to  the  stable.  Yes,  yes — Ahorse  exercise  and 
change  of  air  " — 
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•*  We  '11  talk  of  it  after  dinner,'*  said  Snipeton  suddenly  wincing; 
for  his  heart  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  separation.  Busi- 
n3ss  and  love  were  delightful  when  united ;  they  gave  a  zest  to 
each  other ;  but  certainly — at  least  in  the  case  of  Snipeton — were 
not  to  he  tasted  alone.  Granted  that  he  sat  in  a  golden  shower 
in  St.  Mary  Axe ;  how  should  he  enjoy  the  luck  falling  direct  from 
heaven  upon  him,  if  his  wife — ^that  flower  of  his  existence — was 
transplanted  to  a  distant  soil  ?  Would  not  certain  bees  and  but- 
terflies hum  and  flutter  round  that  human  blossom  ?  Again,  if 
he  himself  tended  the  pretty  patient,  would  not  ruin — ^taking  cer- 
tain advantage  of  the  master's  absence — ^post  itself  at  his  door- 
step ?  Doating  husband — devoted  man  of  money !  His  heart- 
strings tore  him  one  way — his  purse-strings  another.  **  We'll 
talk  of  it  after  dinner,"  he  repeated.  "And  Master  Crossbone, 
we  '11  have  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine."  In  some  matters  Crossbone 
was  the  most  compliant  of  men  :  and  wine  was  one  that,  offered 
cost-free,  never  found  him  implacable.  And,  the  truth  is,  Snipe- 
ton knowing  this,  hoped  that  the  wine  might  contain  arguments 
potent  over  the  doctor's  opinions.  After  one  bottle,  nay  two,  it 
was  not  impossible  that  Crossbone  might  reconsider  his  judgment. 
The  air  of  Hampstead  might  be  thought  the  best  of  airs  for 
Clarissa.     Wine  does  wonders  ! 

The  dinner  was  served.  Crossbone  was  eloquent.  "After  your 
labours  in  town,  Mr.  Snipeton,  you  must  find  it  particularly  de- 
lightful,"— ^he  said, — "particularly  so,  to  come  home  to  Mrs. 
Snipeton," — the  husband  smiled  at  his  wife— "and  dine  off 
your  own  greens.  One's  own  vegetables  is  what  I  consider  the 
purest  and  highest  enjoyment  of  the  country.  Of  course,  too, 
you  keep  pigs  ?  " 

Snipeton  had  prepared  himself  for  a  compliment  on  his  con- 
nubial happiness  ;  and  therefore  suffered  a  wrenching  of  the 
spirit  when  called  upon  to  speak  to  his  cabbages.  With  a  strong 
will  he  waived  the  subject ;  and  merely  answered,  "  We  do  not 
keep  pigs." 

" That 's  a  pity  :  but  all  in  good  time.  For  it's  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  a  prettier  place  for  pigs.  Nothing  like  growing  one's 
own  bacon.  But  then  I  always  like  dumb  things  about  me. 
And,  Mr.  Snipeton,  after  your  work  in  town,  you  can't  think  how 
'twould  unbend  your  mind — ^how  you  might  rest  yourself,  as  I 
may  say,  on  a  few  pigs.  It's  beautiful  to  watch  'em  day  by  day  ; 
to  sec  'em  growing  and  unfolding  their  fat  like  lilies  ;   to  make 
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'em  jour  ainpiAmtanee  as  it  were,  from  the  time  they  come  into 
the  world  to  tlie  time  thej  *re  huig  up  in  your  kitchen.  In  this 
way  you  seem  to  eat  *em  a  hundred  thnes  oyer.  Howoyer,  pgs 
are  matteis  that  I  must  not  trust  mysdf  to  talk  about.'* 

**  Why  not?. "  asked  Snipeton  wi^  a  porker-like  grunt.  ''Why 
not  ?  " 

*' Dear  Mrs.  Croasbone  !  Well,  she  was  a  wxsnan !  **  (It  was, 
in  truth,  Croesbona  s  primest  eonsolatioa  to  know  tiiat  idie  wca  a 
woman.)  **  Our  taste  in  eyeiy  thing  waa  jnat  alike*  In  oyery- 
thing." 

**  Pigs  included  ?  "  asked  Snipeton,  with  something  Hke  a  sneer. 

But  GroBBbone  was  too  much  stirred  by  deareat  memories  to 
mark  it.  He  merely  aoffwered,  ''  Pigs  inckided."  After  a  pause. 
*'  However,  I  must  renounce  the  sweeter  pleaaizes  of  ^  countiy. 
Fate  calls  me  te  London." 

*'  It  delights  me  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Crossbone  ;  for  we  lidtall  then 
be  so  near  to  one  another/'  cried  Snipeton.  **  Charming  news 
thia,  isn't  it,  Clary?*'  And  the  old  husband  chucked  his  wife's 
chin,  and  would  sxnile  in  her  pale,  unsmiling  &ce. 

"  Well,  as  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Snipeton,  I  may  perhaps  make 
n^  difference  witli  you.  Otherwise,  my  practice  promises  to  be 
confined  to  royalty.  To  royalty,  Mr*  Snipeton.  Yes  ;  I  was 
sure  of  it,  though  I  neyer  condescended  to  name  my  hopes — bat 
I  knew  that  I  should  not  be  lost  all  my  lifo  among  the  weeds  of 
the  world.  Reputation,  Mr.  Snipeton,  may  be  buried,  like  a 
potato;  but,  sir,  Hke  a  potato" — ^and  Crossbone,  tickled  by  the 
felicity  of  the  simile,  was  rather  loud  in  its  utteraaee — ^'  like  a 
potato,  it  will  shoot  and  show  itself." 

"And  yours  has  come  up,  eh?  Well,  I'm  yery  glad  tohesr 
it,"  said  Snipeton,  honestly,  '^  because  you  'U  be  in  London.  Your 
knowledge  of  Clarissa's  constituticfn  is  a  great  comfort  to  me." 

"  I  baye  studied  it,  Mr.  Snipeton  ;  studied  it  as  a  botanist 
would  study  some  sti:ange  and  beautiful  flower.  It  is  a  yery 
peculiar  constitution — yery  peculiar."  The  dinner  being  over, 
Clarissa  rose. 

"You'll  not  leaye  us  yet,  loye  ?  "  cried  Snipeton,  taking  his 
wife's  hand,  and  trying  to  look  into  her  eyes  that — ^wayward  eyes ! 
— ^would  not  meet  the  old  man's  deyouring  stare. 

"  Pray  excuse  me,"  said  Clarissa,  with  a  politeness  keen  enough 
to  cut  a  husband's  heart-strings.  "  I  haye  some  orders — direc- 
tions— for  Mrs.  Wilton.     You  must  excuse  me." 
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**  Tbat  's  a  ireftsure,  Crossbone  !**  ezelaimed  Snipeton  with  a 
laborious  burst  of  affection,  as  Clarissa  left  the  room.  "  A 
^amond  of  a  woman  !     A  treasure  for  an  emperor  !** 

**  Don't  ^- don't** — cried  Crossbone^  hurriedly  emptying  his 
^iass. 

**  I  said  a  treasure  !"  repeated  the  impassioned  husband,  strik- 
ing the  table.  Crossbone  shook  his  head.  **  What,"  cried  Snipe- 
ton,  knitting  his  brow,  **  jou  question  it  ?  Before  me — ^her  hus- 
"band?" 

"  Pray  understand  me,  dear  sir,'*  said  Crossbone,  tranquilly 
filling  his  glass.  "  Mrs.  Snipeton  is  a  treasure.  She  'd  hare  been 
«  jewel — ^a  pearl  of  a  woman,  sir,  in  the  crown  ci  King  Solomon  : 
and  that's  the  worst  of  it." 

**  The  worst  of  it !  "  echoed  Snipeton. 

•*  In  this  world,  my  good  friend,  if  a  man  knew  what  he  was 
about,  he  'd  set  his  heart  upon  nothing."  The  apothecary  drained 
l^s  glass.  **  Looking,  sir,  as  a  moralist  and  a  philosopher,  at 
what  the  worth  of  this  world  at  the  best  is  made  of, — ^what  is  it,  but 
a  large  soap  and  water  bubble  blown  by  fate  ?  It  shines  a  minute  " 
—"here  the  moralist  and  philosopher  raised  his  wine  to  his  eye,  con- 
templating its  ruby  brightness — "  and  where  is  it  ?  "  Saying  this, 
Crossbone  swallowed  the  wine :  a  fine  practical  comment  on  his 
Tory  fine  philosophy.     "  I  ask  where  is  it  ?  '* 

**  Very  true, "  observed  Snipeton,  taking  truth  as  coolly  as  though 
he  was  used  to  it.     "  Very  true  ;  nevertheless  " — 

"  Mr.  Snipeton,  my  good  friend,"  cried  Crossbone — ^his  hand 
lovingly  round  the  neck  of  the  decanter — **  Mr.  Snipeton,  he  is  the 
wisest  man  who  in  this  world  loves  nothing.  It 's  much  the  safest. 
Did  you  oyer  hear  of  the  river  Styx  ?  " 

"Humph!  I  can't  say,"  growled  Snipeton.  "Is  it  salt  or 
fresh?" 

"  One  dip  in  it  makes  a  man  invulnerable  to  all  things  ;  stones, 
arrows,  bludgeons,  swords,  bullets,  cannon-balls." 

"  *Twould  save  a  good  deal  in  regimentals  if  the  soldiers  might 
bathe  there,"  said  Snipeton,  grinning  grimly. 

"  So  much  for  Styx  upon  the  outward  man,"  cried  Crossbone  : 
**  but  I  have  often  thought  'twould  be  a  capital  thing,  if  people 
could  take  it  inwardly  ;  if  they  could  drink  Styx." 

"  Like  the  Bath  waters,"  suggested  Snipeton. 

**  Exactly  so.  A  course  or  two,  and  the  interior  of  a  man  would 
then  be  insensible  of  foolish  weakness,"  said  Crossbone. 
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"  Tou'd  never  get  the  women  to  drink  it/'  remarked  Snipeton, 
very  gravely. 

'<  'Twould  not  be  neceBsary,  if  man,  the  nobler  animal — for  as 
Mrs.  Snipeton  is  not  here,  we  can  talk  like  philosophers  " — Snipeton 
grunted — "  if  man,  the  nobler  animal,  for  we  know  he  is,  though 
it  would  not  be  right  perhaps  to  say  as  much  before  the  petticoats, 
— if  man  could  make  his  own  heart  invulnerable,  why,  as  for 
woman,  she  might  be  as  weak  and  as  foolish  as  she  pleased  ; 
which,  you  must  allow,  is  granting  her  much,  Mr.  Snipeton." 
And  here  the  apothecary  would  have  laughed  very  jovially,  but 
his  host  looked  grave,  sad. 

''It  seems,  Mr.  Crossbone,  you  are  no  great  friend  to  the 
women,"  said  Snipeton.  **Yet  you  must  allow,  we  owe  them 
much." 

**  Humph  !  "  cried  Crossbone  in  *a  prolonged  note.  He  then 
hastily  filled  his  glass  :  as  hastily  emptied  it. 

**  You  seem  to  dispute  the  debt?"  said  Snipeton,  gallantly 
returning  to  the  charge. 

**  Look  here,  Mr.  Snipeton,"  cried  Crossbone  with  the  air  of  a 
man  determined  for  once  to  clear  his  heart  of  something  that  has 
long  lain  wriggling  there — "  look  here.  The  great  charm  of  a 
bottle  of  wine  after  dinner  between  two  friends  is  this :  it  enables 
them  to  talk  like  philosophers  ;  and  so  that  the  servants  don't  hear, 
philosophy  with  a  glass  of  good  fruity  port — and  yours  is  capita, 
one  tastes  blood  and  fibre  in  it ; — philosophy  is  a  very  pleasant  sort 
of  thing  ;  but  like  that  china  shepherdess  on  the  mantel-piece,  it 
is  much  too  fine  and  delicate  for  the  outside  world.  No,  no  ;  it  is 
only  to  be  properly  enjoyed  in  a  parlour ;  snug  and  with  the  door 
shut." 

**  Very  well.  Perhaps  it  is.  We  were  talking  of  our  debts  to 
woman.     Go  on,'*  said  Snipeton. 

**  Our  debts  to  woman.  Well,  to  begin  ;  in  the  first  place  we 
call  her  an  angel ;  have  called  her  an  angel  for  thousands  of 
years ;  and  I  take  it — but  mind;  I  speak  as  a  philosopher — I  take 
it,  that 's  a  fiam  that  should  count  as  a  good  set-off  on  our  side. 
Or  I  ask  it,  are  men,  the  lords  of  the  creation,  to  go  on  lying  for 
nothing  ?  "  It  was  plain  that  this  wicked  unbelief  of  Crossbone 
a  little  shocked  his  host,  and  therefore,  as  the  bottle  was  nearly 
out,  the  apothecary  felt  that  he  must  regain  some  of  his  ground. 
Whereupon  he  sought  to  give  a  jocular  guise  to  his  philosophy  ;  to 
make  it,  for  the  nonce,  assume  the  comic  mask.      ''  Ha  !  ha ! 
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Look  here  :  jou  must  allow  that  woman  ought,  as  much  as  in  her 
lies,  to  make  this  world  quite  a  paradise  for  us,  seeing  that  Bhe  lost  us 
the  original  garden,"  Snipeton  just  smiled.  **  Come,  come,"  cried 
the  hilarious  apothecary,  ''we  talk  as  philosophers,  and  when  all  *s 
said  and  done  ahout  what  we  owe  to  woman,  you  must  allow  that 
we  Ve  a  swinging  halance  against  her.  Yes,  yes  ;  you  can't  deny 
this  :  there 's  that  little  matter  of  the  apple  still  to  he  settled  for.'* 

''  'Tis  a  deht  of  long  standing,"  said  Snipeton  with  a  short 
laugh. 

"  And  therefore,  as  you  know — ^nohody  hotter  '* — urged  Cross- 
bone — **  therefore  it  bears  a  heavy  interest.  So  heavy,  Mr. 
Snipeton — ^by-the-bye,  the  bottle  's  out — so  heavy  they  can  never 
pay  it,  And  so  we  mustn't  be  hard  upon  'em,  poor  souls — ^no,  we 
mustn't  be  hard  upon  'em ;  but  get  what  we  can  in  small  but 
sweet  instalments.  I — for  all  I  talk  in  this  philosophic  way — I 
was  never  hard  upon  'em— dear  little  things — ^in  all  my  life." 

For  a  few  minutes  philosophy  took  breath,  whilst  wine,  the 
frequent  nutriment  of  that  divine  plant,  as  cultivated  by  Cross- 
bone,  was  renewed.  At  length,  the  apothecary  observed — "  To 
serious  business,  Mr.  Snipeton.  Having  had  our  little  harmless 
laugh  at  the  sex,  let  us  speak  of  one  who  is  its  sweetest  flower, 
and  its  brightest  ornament.     Need  I  name  Mrs.  Snipeton  ?  " 

The  old  man  sighed  ;  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair  ;  and  then 
with  an  effort  began.  "  Mr.  Crossbone,  my  friend — I  cannot  tell 
you — no  words  can  tell  you,  how  I  love  that  woman." 

"  I  can  imagine  the  case — ^very  virulent  indeed,"  said  the 
apothecary.  "  Late  in  life  it's  always  so.  Love  with  young  men, 
I  mean  with  very  young  men,  is  nothing  ;  a  slight  fever.  Now, 
at  mature  time  of  life,  it's  little  short  of  deadly  typhus.  Of  course, 
I  speak  of  love  before  marriage  ;  that  is,  love  with  a\\  its  fears 
and  anxieties  ;  for  wedlock  's  a  good  febrifuge." 

**  I  have  struggled,  fought  with  my  self ^  to  think — but  you 
shall  tell  me — ^yes,  I  will  strengthen  myself  to  hear  the  worst. 
Now,  man," — and  Snipeton  grasped  the  arms  of  his  chair  with 
an  iron  hold,  and  his  breast  heaved  as  he  loudly  uttered — "  now, 
speak  it." 

**  Look  you  here,  Mr.  Snipeton.  Do  you  think  me  a  stock, 
or  a  stone,  that  I  could  sit  here  quietly  and  comfortably 
drinking  your  wine,  if  I  couldn't  give  you  hope — a  little  hope  iu 
return  ?  " 

**  A  little  hope  !  "  groaned  the  old  man. 
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*'  A  man  in  my  poeition,  Mr.  Snipeton — ^with  glorious  cireiBa- 
stances,  as  I  hare  ob8«nred,  opening  upon  him—'eannot  be  too 
cautious.  I  should  be  sorry  to  compromise  myself  by  desiring 
you  to  be  too  confident.  Nevertheless,  she  is  young,  Mr. 
Snipeton ;  and  the  spirit  of  youth  does  sometimeft  pussle  us. 
In  such  spirit  then — strong  as  it  is  in  her — I  hare  the- greatest 

faith." 

*^  You  ha?e  V  exclaimed  Snipeton,  starting  from  his  seat  and 
seizing  Crossbone's  hand.  "Save  her  and — and  you  shall  be 
rich  ;  that  is,  you  shall  be  weU  reeemfensed — very  welL  My 
good  friend,  you  know  not  the  misery  it  costs  me  to  seem  ha^y 
in  her  sight.  I  laugh  and  jest'* — Crossbone  looked  doubtiiigly**- 
**  to  cheat  her  of  her  melancholy ;  yet**-— 

*'  Tet  she  does  not  laugh  and  jvke  in  return?**  observed  Cress- 
bone.     "  But  she  will — no  doubt  she  will.** 
^  *'  And  then,  though  I  know  her  to  be  sick  and  suffering,  she 
never  complains  ;  \mt  still  assures  me  she  is  W9ll-^very  well,'* 

«  Dear  soul  I  You  ought  to  be  a  happy  man — you  ought  but 
you  won't.  Can*t  you  see  that  she  won't  confess  to  sickness  be* 
cause — ^kind  creature  ! — she  can't  think  of  paining  you  ?  She'd 
smile  and  say  'twas  nothing — I  know  she  would,  if  she  wops 
dying.** 

"  For  God's  sake,  speak  not  such  a  word,*'  cried  the  old  man, 
turning  pale. 

"  She  must  die  some  day,**  said  Crossbone.  **  Though,  to  be 
sure,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  that  is,  if  I  save  her— of 
which,,  indeed,  to  tell  you  truly,  I  have  now  no  doubt — I  wiU 
stake  my  reputation  pesent  and  to  come  upon  the  matter"-^ 

<<  You  give  me  life,  youth,**  exclaimed  Snipeton,  with  sudden 
happiness. 

"  But  I  was  about  to  say  that,  if  saved,  the  chances  are  you  may 
leave  her  yet  young  and  blooming,  behind  you."  The  old  man's 
face  darkened.  It  was  a  bitter  thought  that.  Was  there  not 
some  place  in  the  East,  where,  when  a  husband  died,  his  wife  even 
through  the  torture  of  fire,  followed  him  ?  This  horrid  thought — 
how,  poor  man !  could  he  help  it  ?  for  reader,  how  know  you  what 
thought  you  shall  next  think  ? — ^this  thought,  we  say,  passed  through 
Snipeton's  brain.  But  Clarissa  was  no  Hindoo  wife.  She  might 
•--as  the  prating  doctor  said — she  might  be  left,  yes,  to  smile  and 
be  happy,  and  more,  to  award  happiness  to  another  on  this  earthr 
when  her  doating,  passionately  doating  husband  should  have  his 
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limbs  composed  in  ike  graye.  Again ;  he  might  live  these  tirentj" 
jears.  And  in  twenty  years  thai  beantafol  f$ce  would  lose  its  lo<£ 
of  youth — ^those  eyes  would  burn  with  sobered  light — that  fall 
scarlet  lip  be  shrunk  and  faded.  And  iben — ^yes»  then  he  thought, 
he  could  resign  her.  In  twenty  years — periaaps  in  twenty  years. 
With  this  cold  com£[)rt,  he  ^eniiired  to  replf  to  the  apothecary. 

<<  Nerer  mind  my  life,  th«k  's  nothing,"  he  said.  ''All  I  think 
of  is  Clarissa ;  and  there  is  yet  time*— she  is  safe,  yon  say  ?  " 

"It 'ft  T6ry  odd»  very  droll,  that  just  now  you  should  haye 
named  Bath — ^the  Bftth  witters,  you  know,"  smurked  Crosebone. 

"  Wherefore  odd — how  droll  ?  I  do  not  understand  you."  And 
yet  he  had  caught  the  meaning. 

"  She  must  go  to  Bath ;  she  must  drisk  the  wntere.  Nothing 's 
left  but  that,'*  avened  the  apoAeeaay. 

"  I  tell  you,  man,  for  these  three  months  I  cannot  quit  London. 
A  world  of  money  depends  upon  my  ri»y." 

''And  why  should  you  budge  ?  Tou  dont  want  your  wife,  do 
you,  at  St.  Marj  Axe  ?  She  doesn't  keep  your  books,  eh  ?  " 
Snipeton  frowned,  and  bit  his  lip,  and  made  no  answer.  Then 
Crossbone,  his  dignity  strengthened  by  his  host's  wine,  rose. 
^  Mr.  Snipet<m,"  he  said,  "  I  hare  studied  this  case,  studied  it, 
sir,  not  only  as  a  doctor  but  as  a  friend.  I  have  now,  sir,  done 
my  duty ;  I  leasee  you  as  a  husband  and — I  was  about  to  say  as  a 
father,  but  that  would  be  premature  ;  as  a  husband  and  a  man  to- 
do  yours.  All  I  say  is  this  :  if  your  wi£&  does  not  immediately 
remove  to  Bath," — Crossbone  paused* 

''  Well,"  snarled  Snipeton,  defyingly,  "  and  if  she  does  not  ?" 

"  In  two  montha,  sir — ^I  give  her  two  months — she  'U  go  to  the 
chureh-yard.*' 

''And  so  she  may — so  she  shall,"  exclaimed  Snipeton,  violently 
striking  the  table — his  face  blackening  with  rage,  his  eyes  lurid 
with  passion.  "  So  she  shall.  An  honest  grave  and  my  name 
clear — I  say,  an  honest  grave,  and  a  fair  tombstone,  with  a  fair 
reputation  for  the  dead.  Anything  but  ih&t  accursed  Bath.  Why, 
sir," — and  Snipeton,  dilating  with  emotion,  stalked  towards  the 
apothecary — "  what  do  you  think  me  ?  " 

Now  this  question,  in  a  somewhat  dangerous  manner  tested 
Crossbone 's  sincerity.  In  sooth,  it  is  at  best  a  perilous  interroga- 
tive, trying  to  the  ingenuousness  of  a  friend.  Crossbone  paused  ; 
not  that  he  had  not  an  answer  at  the  very  tip  of  his  tongue  :  an 
answer  bubbling  hot  from  that  well  of  truth,  his  heart — ^aad  for 
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tihat  reason,  it  was  not  the  answer  to  be  rendered.  He  therefore 
looked  duly  astonished^  and  only  asked — **  Mr.  Snipeton,  what  do. 
you  mean  ?  '* 

**  I  tell  you,  man,  I  'd  rather  see  her  dead ;  a  fair  arid  honest 
corpse  than  send  her  to  that  pest-place,"  cried  the  husband. 

**.  Pest-place  I  Really,  Mr.  Snipeton  ;  this  is  a  little  too  much 
to  wipe  off  the  reputation  of  a  city — the  reputation  of  hundreds'  of 
years  too— in  this  manner.  Reputation,  sir, — that  is,  if  it*s '  good 
for  anything— doesn't  come  up  like  a  toadstool ;  no,  sir,  the  real 
thing 's  of  slow  growth.  Bath  a  pest-place  !  Why,  the  ybtj  foun- 
tain of  health." 

**  The  pool  of  vice — ^the  very  slough  of  what  you  call  fashion. 
And  you  think  I  'd  send  my  wife  there  for  health !  And  for  what 
health  ?  Why,  I'll  say  she  returned  with  glowing  face  and  spark- 
ling eyes.     What  then  ?     I  should  loathe  her." 

*'  Lord  bless  me  !  "  exclaimed  Crossbone. 

**  Now,  we  are  happy,  very  happy  ;  few  wedded  couples  more 
so :  very  happy  " — and  Snipeton  ground  the  words  beneath  all 
the  teeth  he  had,  and  looked  furiously  content.  Crossbone  stared 
at  the  writhing  image  of  connubial  love. 

*'  You  certainly  look  happy — extraordinarily  happy,"  drawled 
the  apothecary. 

**  And  whilst  we  live,  will  keep  so.  Therefore  no  Bath  insects 
— *no  May-flies,  no  June-bugs." 

'•'Tisn't  the  Bath  season  for  'em,"  put  in  the  apothecary. 
**  They  *re  all  in  London  at  this  time.'* 

**  All 's  one  for  that.  I  tell  you  what — ^here,  Dorothy,  another 
bottle  of  wine — I  tell  you  what,  Master  Crossbone,  as  you  say, 
we'll  talk  the  matter  over  philosophically,  I  think  that's  it ;  and 
therefore,  no  more  words  about  Bath.  Come,  come,  can  there  be 
a  finer  air  than  this  ?  "  cried  the  husband,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
trying  to  laugh. 

**  My  dear  sir,  the  quality  of  the  air  is  not  the  thing — it's  the 
change  that's  the  medicine.     And  then  there's  the  waters  " — 

**  We  have  an  excellent  spring  at  Hampstead.  Years  ago  I'm 
told  the  nobility  used  to  come  and  drink  it." 

**  Then,  sir,  the  waters  hadn't  been  analysed.  Since  then 
they've  been  found  out :  only  fit  for  cattle,  sir,  and  the  lower  orders. 
Never  known  now  to  agree  with  a  person  of  gentility  of  stomach — 
that  is,  of  true  delicacy.  And  for  the  air,  it's  very  good,  certainly, 
just  for  the  common  purposes  of  life  ;  but  as  I  say,  it's  not  tho 
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quality^  it's  the  change  that's  the  thing.  There's  cases,  sir;  in 
which  I  'd  send  patients,  ay,  from  Montpelier  to  the  neighhourhood 
of  Fleet-ditch.  The  fact  is,  sir,  there  can 't  he  at  times  a  hetter 
change  than  fro^l  the  hest  to  the  worst.  The  lungs,  sir,  get  tired — 
heartily  sick  of  good  air  if  it's  always  the  same ;  just  as  the  stomach 
would  get  tired  of  the  very  hest  mutton,  had  it  nothing  hut  mutton 
every  day." 

Snipeton  was  silent ;  pondering  a  refutation  of  this  false  philo- 
sophy. Still  he  tugged  at  his  hrain  for  a  happy  rejoinder.  He  felt 
— ^he  was  certain  of  it — that  it  would  come  when  the  apothecary  had 
gone  away,  but  unhappily  he  wanted  it  for  present  use.  He  folt 
himself  like  a  rich  man  with  all  his  cash  locked  up.  Now  wit,  like 
money,  bears  an  extra  value  when  rung  down  immediately  it  is 
wanted  ;  men  pay  severely  who  want  credit.  Thus,  though  Snipe-> 
ton  knew  he  had  somewhere  in  that  very  strong  box  his  skull,  a 
whole  bank  of  arguments,  yet  because  he  could  not  at  the  moment 
draw  one,  Crossbone — the  way  of  the  world — ^believed  there  were 
absolutely  no  effects.  Snipetofa,  however,  got  over  a  difficulty  as 
thousands  before  him  —  and  thousands  yet  unborn  will  jump  an 
obstacle  ; — he  asked  his  opponent  to  take  another  glass  of  wine.  If 
Bacchus  often  lead  men  into  quagmires  deep  as  his  vats,  let  us  yet 
do  him  this  justice,  he  sometimes  leads  them  out. 

**  I  believe  you  said  something  about  horse  exercise,  Crossbone  ? 
Now  with  a  horse — ^you  don't  drink" — a  hospitable  slander  this  on 
the  apothecary — "  with  a  horse  there's  change  of  air  at  will,  eh  ?'' 

**  To  be  sure  there  is.  And  then  there's  Highgate  and  Finchley, 
and — well,  that  might  do,  perhaps,'*  said  Crossbone. 

"  And  in  the  evenings  " — and  Snipeton  brightened  at  the 
prospect — **  we  could  ride  together." 

**  Death,  sir, — certain  death" — and  Crossbone  gave  one  of  his 
happiest  shudders.  "  The  night  air  is  poison — absolute  poison. 
No,  the  time  would  be  from — let  me  see — ^from  eleven  to  three." 

**  Impossible  ;  quite  impossible.  Can't  leave  business — certain 
ruin,"  cried  Snipeton. 

**  Certain  death,  then,"  said  Crossbone,  and  he  slowly,  solemnly 
drained  his  glass.     < '  Certain  death, "  he  repeated. 

**  Pon't  say  that,  Crossbone,"  cried  Snipeton,  softened.  "  Mrs. 
Wilton-!— perhaps  she  rides,  and  then" — 

"  As  for  Mrs.  Wilton,  I  trust  you  are  under  no  particular  obliga- 
tion to  that  person  ?  " 
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<«  Oblig«lioB/'  med  Supeton  ;  ms  ifcm^  tiie  l^wgkt  iarpIM 
•ninsiih.    **Whj^yoamik^'' 

**  N«Ak^  bat  ftir  Timr  wife's  hMlth.  The  fact  is,  Mm  ITOton 
always  seeoiB  meknehofy,  Hearf;  witb  flomcliiiiig  on  her  mmd. 
Now,  107  4ear  nr,  it  is  a  iratk  in  moral  philoaoply  not  soflSeienll j 
well  known  and  attended  to,  that  dumps  are  eatching:**  Aim! 
CroBBbone  looked  the  proud  discoverer  of  the  subtlety. 

''Indsad — sre  Ihiy?  Peihifis  they  maybe.  W^,  here's 
a  weooh  oeDiing>  up  from  Kent — somewhere  near  Doresnest.  I  Ve 
been  coassd  to  eonasBt  to  it.  She  may  make  a  sort  of  merrier 
oompanion." 

**  She  may, *'  ssid  Crossbone ;  **  bni  what  yea  wsnt  is  an  Inmest, 
sharp  £bUoi^— ^or  honesty  without ahai|me8S  in  tiuswDtld  is  fike  a 
swoid  withofat  edge  or  point ;  very  w^  for  shew,  hot  of  no  real 
use  to  the  ewacr." 

**  Go  on,"  cried  Supetco,  bowing  to  Ihe  i^theemy's  apo- 
thegm. 

**  Now,  I  hare  the  very  man  who  'H  snit  yon.  The  mirade  of 
a  groom.     Honest  as  a  dog,  and  ritarp  as  a  pwcnpine/' 

"  Humph !  "  cried  9aipeton,  mamdling  at  the  human  wondigr. 

"  Your  servant,  Mr.  Crosdbone  " — said  Dorothy  Vale,  opening 
the  door — ''  has  called  as  yon  desired.** 

''  T^  him  to  come  in,"  cried  Crosflbone :  who  then  said  to 
Snipeton — ^*'  At  least  you  ean  see  the  frilow." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

It  may  be  remembered  Ihat  Snipeton  and  St  Giles  had  met 
before.  And  certainly  St.  Giles  had  not  forgotten  the  event : 
his  Bomewhat  anxious  look  declared  his  recollection  of  the  scene 
at  Dovesnest,  in  which  he  played  the  part  of  rogue  and  Tagabond 
according  to  the  statute ;  but  as  Snipeton  had  no  eorres^nding 
interest  in  the  circumstance,  he  had  wholly  forgott^i  the  person 
of  the  outcast  in  the  candidate  for  service.  But  in  truth,  St.  Giles 
was  not  the  same  man.  At  Dovesnest  he  was  in  rags  :  fear  and 
want  had  sharpened  his  face,  withering,  debasing  him.  And 
now,  he  breathed  new  courage  with  every  hour's  freedom. — 
He  was  comfortably,  trimly  clad ;  and  his  pocket — too  oft  the 
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harowetoT  of  tke  aGiil---wM  nob  qmte  at  zero.  Hence,  m  few 
moments,  he  looked  with  placid  rofipeet  at  Smpeton,  who  starod 
aU  aboH*  his  faoe,  as  a  pietora-deakr  stares  at  aa  alleged  old 
xaaeter ;  with  a  look  that  ia  its  running,  would  eren  seem,  to 
Impe  a  cmaiaiar§alL  Was  St.  Giles  zeally  the  honest  fellow  that 
iie  tapfUBBBBi ;  nas  thare  in  tni&  the  origmal  mack  of  the  onguuJ 
srtist  npcrn  him  ;  or  was  he  ^fraudful  iautaUcm  especially  made 
to  gsll  a  traotuig  ^eBtlemaa? — ^Was  there  leallj  no  flaw  in  that 
Iwaest  Booaaisg  faoe  f  AjmL  Ssipetoa  as  ho  looked  half-wished 
that  all  men — or  all  senrants  at  least — ^were  faahioiaed  lika 
eartfaoi  reesels;  thai,  properly  filliped,  they  should  perforce 
reveal  a  damnifying  fracture.  Certainly,  such  sort  of  human 
pottery,  e^pneasly  made  for  fanuliest  would  be  an  exceeding 
comfopt  to  1^  hKMiaekeepfirs.  Saipeton  thought  this  ;  to  his  ow& 
disi^paintBieiit  tiiought  it :  for  there  being  no  such  test  of  moral 
soundness*  he  «oald  ea^  choose  the  domestic,  two-legged  vessel 
before  him  by  it  sleeks*  Alas  1  why  was  there  no  instant  means 
of  trying  the  music  of  its  riAg  ? 

''  That  will  do ;  you  can  wsit^"  said  Crosifcflne  to  St.  Giles, 
who  thepeiq>en  left  the  room* 

*<  And  what  caa  you  say  for  this  £^ow  ?  Bo  you  know  all 
about  him— -who  be^ot  him — where  he  ceoftes  from  ?  "  asked 
Snipeton. 

€rossbone  was  a  mm  of  quick  parts :  so  qukk,  that  few  knew 
better  than  he,  the  proper  time  for  a  complete  lie.  We  say  a  com- 
plete lie  ;  not  a  caroless,  fragmentary  flam,  with  no  genius  in  it ; 
but  a  well-built,  architectural  lie,  buttressed  about  by  circumstance. 
Therefore,  no  sooiMr  was  the  question  put  to  him  than,  without  let 
or  hesitation,  he  poured  forth  the  following  narrative.  Wonderful 
man  !  falsehood  flowed  from  him  like  a  fountain. 

-**  The  young  man  who  has  just  quitted  us  is  of  humble  but 
honeat  origin.  His  parents  were  villagers,  and  rented  a  little 
garden  ground  whereon  they  raised  much  of  their  lowly  but  healthy 
fare.  Far,  far  indeed  was  the  profligacy  of  London  from  that 
abode  of  rustie  innocence.  His  playmates — I  mean  the  young 
man's — were  the  lambkins  that  he  watched,  for  at  an  early  age  he 
Was  sent  out  to  tend  sheep  :  his  books  the  flowers  at  his  feet,  the 
clouds  above  his  head.  Not  but  what  he  reads  remarkably  well 
for  his  condition,  and  writes  a  good  stout,  servant's  hand.  He  was 
seven  years  old — ^no,  I'm  wrong,  eight,  eight  years — ^when  he  lost 
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bis  father,  wh^,  good  crei^lire,  feH  4^  Yiotim  t»  kkr  bninmiitj*     A 
sad  matter  that.     He  was  kHl0d  bjMa  wittdnsffi." 

^*  I  thought  yetf  sttid  -'Cwad  hia  btttmniij/'  ^hierved  Sn^wton. 

**  And  a  windmill/'  averred  Crossbone.  "  A  neighboui^a  obiid 
waft  gatherjng  bntterciij^s  iind  'dniaieCy  and  had'  sitayed**  beneadi 
the  mill'i^  tevolviiig  saSte*  Hmst  7«tmg)'ttiA's  fklfaer«obeyingithe 
impulse  of  bis  b<met«lMt  beai^,  'raab^  forwaird  t^  "save  the'lhde 
innocent.  His  hamanity,  dM  iaeBAiOfttg  diatiince,  caraiild  hhniloo 
near  the  sails  ;  be  was  Mnick'tb^tbe  ei^  wkhaeomt^ouiid  ftic- 
ture  of  the  skull,  and  died."  •^•-'  Mr 

<'  This  yon  know?  "  mattered  Snipotoif,  loeldiig  wiih  k  warj 
eye. 

'*  *Twa8  when  I  was  an  apprentice.  Tbe  man  bekig^poor,  and 
the  case  desperate,  'twas  given  up  to  me  to  do  my  best  -with  it.  I 
learned  a  great  deal  from  that  case,  and  from  ^at  monmit  felt  a 
natural  interest  in  the  orphan.  And  he  has  been  worthy  of  it. 
You  'd  hardly  believe  the  things  I  could  tell  you  of  that  young  man. 
You  can't  think  how  he  loves  his  mother." 

"  No  great  credit  in  that, — eh  ?"  said  Snipetofn. 

♦•  Why,  HO ;  not  exactly  credit  ?  but  you  wust  own  it's  grac^hl 
—very  graceful.  He  makes  her  take  neariy  all  his  wages. 
Hardly  saves  enough  for  shirts  and  pocket^andk^rchi^.  ^ow, 
this  strikes  me  as  being  very  filial,  Mr.  Snipeton  ?  " 

"And  you  think  he'd  make  a  good  groom,  eh?"  wiked  the 
cautious  husband. 

*'  Bless  you !  he  knows  more  about  horses  tfaian  they  know 
themselves.  But  all  he  knows  is  nothing  to  his  honesty.  I've 
trusted  him  widi  untold  gold,  and  he  has  never  laid  his  finger 
upon  it." 

**  How  do  you  know,  if  you  never  counted  it?"  asked  Snipeton. 
'  •*  That  is" — said  Crossbone,  a  little  pulled  up — "  that  is,  you 
know  what  I  mean.  And — the  thought 's  been  working  ini^, 
though  I've  talked  of  other  matters — I  do  think  that  a  horse  with 
the  qufick  and  frequent  change  of  air  a  horse  can  give,  may  do 
everything  for  Mrs.  Snipeton ;  for,  as  I've  said  before — she's 
young,  very  young  ;  and  youth  takes  much  killing.  And  ^b&re- 
fore,  you  'II  make  yourself  easy  ;  come,  you  '11  promise  me  that  ?" 

**  I  will,"  said  Snipeton,  a  little  softened.  '*  Yon  've  given  me 
new  heart.     Come,  another  glass." 

**  Not  another  drop.    Pen  and  ink,  if  you  please.    I  must  write 
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a  little  preseription  for  a  Utile'  aotbiog  fca*  your  good  lady  ;  not 
that  she  wants  medkiiM/'  aaid  Croasbonsu 

"Then  why  p<tt6on  her  with  \%V'  asked  Sni^peton  with  some 
energy. 

.  **  ^e  wouldn't  be  satisfied  nithoot  it«  Therefore,  jiiat  a  little 
-coloured  negative  ;  nothing  moreb-'t  Fen  and  ink  were  ordered* 
brought ;  and  Orosebone  strove  to  write  as  innocently  as  his  art 
Attowed  htmw  *<  Th«re  BowAt  be  an  apothecary  at  Hampstead,  and 
I'll  send  the  man  with  it  ;'*  and  Crossbone  folded  the  prescription, 
and  rose. 

<<  And  when  shall  we  see  you  again  t"  asked  9nipeton% 

**  Why,  in  two  or  three  days.  But  I  have  done  all  the  good  I 
can  at  present.    Yoult  try  the  horse  ?"-«— 

"IwilL"— 

«» And  the  man  ?  "— 
'    ^<  I'll  think  of  him. — Tell  me,  does  he  know  anybody  in  Lon- 
don ?  " 

*'  Any  calf  you  like,  brought  to  Smithfield,  Ibiows  more  of  the 
ways — more  of  the  people  of  town.  He '»  a  regular  Int  of  coun- 
try  turf.  Green  and  fresh.  Else  do  you  thiiijL  I'd  recommend 
him  ?  *'     Asked  Crossbone  very  earnestly. 

^*  I  almost  think — I  mean  I*m  pretty  sure — ^that  is,  I  will  try 
him,*'  said  Snipeton. 

"  Then  between  ourselves,  I've  recommei^d  you  a  treasure. 
And — stop  ;  I  was  about  to  go,  forgetting  the  most  in^ortant 
thing.  You  heard  me  say  that  dumps  were  catching  ?  I  hope 
you've  thought  of  that.  Now,  that  Mrs.  Wilton — the  house- 
keeper— she  'd  ruin  any  young  woman.  Bless  you  !  She  's  hy- 
pochondria in  petticoats." 

'^ Humph!  I  don't  know;  I  prefer  a  serious  woman  &r  her 
calling.  Perhaps  a  little  over  melancholy  to  be  sure,  never- 
theless " — 

"  Well,  I'll  say  no  more.  After  all,  she  may  only  seem  melan- 
choly to  us.  There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  her,  for  all  we  knov. 
Some  people  remind  us  of  mourning  coaches  at  a  funeral:  the 
outside 's  dull  and  solemn  enough  ;  and  so,  folks  never  think  of  the 
jokes  that 's  flying  inside  of  'em.  As  a  professional  man  I  know 
this,  Mr.  Snipeton  ;  and  therefore  I  hate  your  very  grave-looking 
people.  If  they  really  are  what  they  look,  they  .'re  bad  ;  if  they 
am 't,  they  're  worse.  And  in  a  word — I  might  say  more  if  I 
chose,  but  I  won't — in  a  word,  I  don't  think  that  Mrs.  Snipeton 
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Will  eyer  get  ftnj  good  from  your  houseke^^.  Good  b^e,  G:od 
blesft  you  ; — the  man  shall  bnsg  the medioine."  .So  saying,  and 
looking  de^^est  n^tery,  Croaehone  departed. 

The  apothecary  had  achieved  more  than  he  had  hoped.  It  msA 
▼ery  true«  thought  Snipeton,  the  wdman  waa  .cdid-*»melaneholy. 
Again,  she  had  aever  lodLod  upon  him  with  pleaAant  looks^  Ber 
raqpeot  seemed  wiong  from  her :  it  was  not  £ree-*-naturaL  And 
yet  her  eje  -watched  his  wife  wi^i  uneeaaing  regaxd.  Every 
mcwient"— when  laast  wanted,  too — she  wa& -horeriag  oiear  her. 
How  was  it,  he  had  never  seen  this  before  ?  It, was  plain  this 
woman  had  some&iiae  influence;  exereiaed  .«ome  power  that 
eateanged  his  w%  from  him. 

Let  us  leave  Snipeton  for  a  brief  time  strun^lingjaaML  weltering 
in  this  sea  of  doubt ;  now  trying  to  touch  certain  groa&d,.afid  now 
carried  away  again.  Let  us  leave  him,  and  follow  the  apothecary. 
He  had  had  just  wine  enoi^  ;  which  circumstance: was  to  him 
the  most  potent  reason  for  having  more.  He  had  put  up  at  the 
Flask  at  Harapalead;  and  to  that  hostelry  he  .c^rode,  St.  Giles 
eileiEtly  f (Slewing  him. 

'*  My  >man,"  «aid  Orosshone,  **  who  was  your  father — where 
were  you  bom — what  have  you  been  •doing-^-tflnd  >  where  do  you 
come  from  ?    An^answer  if  you  please  toeachof  theseiqufistions." 

St.  Giles,  plucking  up  courage,  simply  replied — "  I  am  his  Lord- 
ship's eervant ;  and  liave  his  orders  to  follow  you.*' 

<<  There's  not  the  ddghtest  doubt,  his  LoKdabip's  servant, 
that  you  're  a  coo^enient  rascal  of  all  work,  and  quite  up  to  the 
business  we  diall  put  you  on."  Let  not  the  reader  imagine  that 
these  wor4s  were  uttered  by  Crosabone :  by  no  means ;  not  a 
syllable  of  them.  But  the  thought — the  ethereal  essenootof  ^ords 
«--^ad  tooched  the-  Wain  of  the  apothecary,  .and  his  whole  frame 
tm^d  with  the  awakened  music.  He  had  found  iiiscoundrel,  he 
was  sure  of  it,  and  he  was  happy. 

"  Very  good,  my  man ;  very  good  ;  I  understand  you.  As  you 
SAJt  you  are  his  lordship's  servant,  and  have  his  lordship's  orders 
to  take  my  direi^ons.  Very  well.  You  will  therefore  pleaae  to 
take  your  father  and  mother  from  my  hands  :  understand  fortiMice 
that  they  were  honest,  respectable  people  ;  and  be  grateful  for 
the  parents  IVe  given  you.  Your  father,  good  num  I  was  killed 
by  «  windmill ;  and  your  mother  still  lives  in  the  country^  and- regu- 
larly takes  thre&'foorths  of  your  wages.  And  you  are  not  to 
ibz|^0t  that  you  have  a  gi^eat  love  for  ihai  -mother.     And*  nowy 
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e  tikm  iHPMcriptwm  to  'the'ape^eftry's  ;  ieil  iiim  to  ^nuike  it  ^up, 
taod  send  to  Hr,  Sonpoton's.  j^er-^hieii,  you'll  oome  to  me  at 
4be  Elaak.  ^Go."  St.  GMeiy  wiihpeiTjj^ezedi looks,  obejed  Cjobs- 
bone,  and  went  upon  his  errand.  ''I've  given  ifche  iragabond.a 
Jaiber  tand  dnotiier  tO'tbe  proud  -of-— it's  ^ucfte  rolaar,-  much  better 
Iban-^inere  tsallj  InBAwred  d^b  bimt  aikL  he  (bam't  a  word  of 
'ihaeaks  -to  aay  -npea  the.jMatler.  Let  a  gei^mam4ie  as  be  will 
for  the  lower  orders,  they're  veldom  grateful.  lUeiiPailtbelesB,  let 
JOB  have  tha'TUAue  ihirii^  mnia.  Were  Jbe  a  pieoe  of  ^ig-'headed 
limefitj,,!-  he  weiddn^ttBiuskaDiir  work.  No  :  iProndenoe  has  been 
^^ly  *g«od  in  flending;iai.a«tt8cal."  With  Ihese  mute  ihoughte, 
this.:final  ^fthaadkBgiving^  idid  Groesbone  step  onward  to  4rhe  Flask. 
He  would  there  further  ponder  on  the  .plan  tlhat,  ihiMsng  Snipe- 
dm'»  y»ui>g  -^  dBto  th«  «m.  of  a  yooDg  noblermm-and,  in 
isranmon  rjustice,  vso  ^oldoand  ivulgar  a  man  had  ^no  qlaim  to  such 
Tefinement  and  -beaotgr :;  i^  mmst  liave  been  *  ongmally  intended 
fcff  bsgk  i^,:and'theiefQve  <onidlj  Busap^died — would  ifaiow  him, 
OroBfibone,  the^psbne  .tsanspirator,  into  ^e  very  'higbest  practice, 
fie  would  keep  a :  carnage  I  As  he  looked  at  ihe  gloriouB  clouds, 
'odouEed  by  lha-]Bet9t^ig>«nn,  he  felt  'pussled  wilder  bis  coach 
pands  abttold  be  a  bc^^  ibloe^  a  flaoaieHQQiQQred  yellow,  or « 
ridi  midberry^  fitill  ihe  okuds  changed  -and  shifted,  and  stall 
with  the  colour  of  his  carriage  at  his  heart,  he  looked  upon  <them 
as:QD  other  than 'aiaelestialpattem*baok,  Tolled  out  to  help  him  in 
this  choice.  The 'vide  west  <was  TStreaked  and  barred  with>gold  ; 
and  stadi^  at  it,  Orossbooe  %was  determiited  thai  laee— ^three-inch 
doee— rshould  blasenEiponibisliveneB.  And>  rapt  in ^Ms« sweet  dream, 
i»8  walked  on,  his  heart  ttbadbbing  io  :the  rumbHng  of  his  coacii 
niluBels.  SIhat  masie  iwas  no  sweet,  «o  deep,  absorbing,  that  aecom- 
paixydng  ^B  footsteps,  ihetwas  mlhin  a  few  paces  of  ^the  Flask  ere 
^e-saw  .a  emmd  ^gathered  :about:1^  *door,  and  ^heard  (thewordb 
^'iie  Ib  ikitted. ' '  Bis  ^professional  zeal  mcas  dmmediately  quickened, 
(ttndihun-ying  into  ithe  middle  of  (the  £vowd,  he  saw  the  body  of 
smaia,  aj^rently  lifeless,  carried  towards  the  inn.  'The  peojidbB 
tKSBmded  around,  and  hj  their  very  ansdety  impeded  <the  progress 
•of  the  beonsrs  iowards  4he  door.  ♦*  Stmid  aside,  foHts — stand 
«0ide,''  ened  Orossbone,  *'  Vm  a  physician ;  that  is,  a  medical 
man.     Keeft  his  .head  upy  fellow.  *' 

f^'GeAtoiit  o"  the  way,"  exclaimed  a  stranger,  ^^  you 4on't  know 
how  to  carry  a  fellow-cretur,"  and  the  benevolent  new-comer 
^IlimatMde.th&.mstio  who  was,  awkwardly  enough,  supporting 
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ihe  AoulderB  of  the  wounded  majD,  and  wHh  adoakatJie  xeal,  Aod 
great  apparent  tenderness,  relieved  him  of  the  charge.;  ''Fp^r 
Bool — ^poor  Bonll  *'  he  oriedf  iinioh  affeoted,  Ml  de  wonder  if  he  *s 
a  wife  andfamilj?"  .,.  •  ♦. 

<<  A  bed^room  ;  immediately — a  bed-room/'  ei:elaimed  Croaih 
bone,  and  hia  sudden  patient  was  carried  upr^taiira,  CxoBsbpn!^  fok 
lowing.  As  he  ascended,  a  horse  bathed,  in  foam»,  aad  en^eij 
muscle  quiyering,  was  led  to- ihe^  door*  •        ;  .r     • 

<'  It  *ft  mj  beUef  that  that  CUypole  sends  out  his.boy  til  %  his 
Jute  a  purpose  to  kill  people,  that  he  may  bury  *em^  That  'sf  A^ 
third  horse  .he's  &it  this  week  ;  the  lUtle  varmint!  And  this 
looks  like  death  any  how."  Thus  delivered  himself,  *&  ^fisijk- 
spoken  native  of  Hampstead. 

**  You  may  say  deadi.  Cracked  like  a  egg-^heU  ;"  onds^kying 
this,  the  speaker  significantly  pointed  to  his  owja  6kulL:>  '^The 
doctor  *8  a  trying  to  get  blood :  it  *s  my  opinion  he  might  as  weQ 
try  a  tomb-stone.  Well,  this  is  a  world,  isn't  it  ?  I  ofben  thanks 
my  luck  I  can*t  afford  a  horse ;  for  w1m>  *s  safe  a-horseback  ?  A 
man  kisses  his  wife  and  his  babbies,  if  he  has  *eiir^  when^  hfii 
mounts  his  saddle  of  a  momin* — and  his  wife. gets  him  la^lbr  and 
sparrow-grass,  or  somethmg  nice  for  Bupper,--T-'xpecting  liim  hfloip* 
^hte  list^iB  for  his  horse's  feet,  and  he 's  brought- to  his  Aqqx  in  a 
shelL"  .     ^ 

<'.  Well,  mate,  you  do  i^eak  a  iruth  $  nobody .iCan  deny  that,'* 
aaid  f>V^^  of  the  mob  ;  who,  it  is  probable,  scareeJ^  dreamt  that  the 
sqmotime  moralist  and  truth  were  so  very  rarely  on  speaking  ^tervvi^ 
And  this  the  reader  will,  doubtless,  adnlit,  when  we  inform^  him 
that  the  man  who  so  humanely,  so  affectionately  lent  his  aid- to.the 
throivn  horseii^an,  helping  to  bear  him  with  all  tenderness  up  stairs, 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Blast.  It  was  his  business,  or  rather,  as,  he 
aifterwitfds  jtevealed,  his  pleasure  to  be  at  Hampstead-^his  scilenm 
pleaerpi'e^  At  thij»  moment,  St.  Giles  on  his  return  from  the  afnor 
thecary's,  came  to  the  inn-door.  Ere  he  was  well  aware  of  ti^ 
greeting,  his  hand  was  grasped  by  Blast,-^"  Well,  how  da  ^0^ 
do  ?  Who  'd  have  thought  to  see  you  here?  '*  Who,  lUi aootti, 
but  Blast  himself^ — seeing  that  he  had.  dogged  his  pre^ifrom 
St.  James's-square  ?  <'  Ha  !  my  good  friend^'*,  cried  Blast,  ^j^ 
much  moved,  *'  you  don't  know  the  trouble  I.  've  had  since,  we.  «a€^. 
But  you  must  see  it  in  my  looks.  Tell  me^  aint  I  twenty  ja9X% 
older  ?  " 

**1  dont  see  it,"  muttered    St.  Giles:    though,  assuredlj^ 
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fmeh  a  sigftt  ¥r6uld  liave  carried  its  pleasure  to  the  nrnaway 
tran^ort. 

*^  Hit  f  7<m  ironH  s^  it ;  tliat  's  so  Uke  a  friend.  Bat  don't 
let  us  stand  in  tbe  street ;  come  in  and  have  a  pot ;  for  I  're 
soisieiihih^  to  say  that  'H  set  your  art  a  bleeding."  Hoping,  pray- 
ing, that  Orossbone  might  not  observe  him*— and  feeling  dwarfbd, 
poi^^Iess,  under  the  will  of  Blast, — St.  Giles  turned  into  a  side- 
room  with  his  early  teacher  and  destroyer. 
••"rdon*t  feel  as  if  I  could  do  anything  much  in  the  way  of 
drinlc/*  said  Blast,  to  the  waiter  following,  *^  and  so,  a  little  brandy^- 
ated-water.  Well,  you  wonder  to  see  me  at  Hampstead,  I  dare 
say  ?'    You  can't  guess  what  brings  me  here  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  St.  GUes.     "  How  should  I  ?  " 
'  ^'I  *]ii  a  altered  n^an.     I  come  here  all  this  way  for  nothin'  else 
but  to  see  the  sun  a  settin*.    Tour  heidth  ;*'  and  Blast,  as  he  said, 
did  noting  in  tiie  way  of  drink :  for  he  gulped  his  brandy-and« 
water. 

"  To  see  the  sun  a-setting ! "  cried  St.  Giles  ;  we  fear,  too,  a 
fittle  incredulouBly. 

*  **  Ba !  you  're  young,  and  likes  to  see  him  a  gettin'  up  ;  it  "tt 
natrul ;  but  when  you  *re  my  time  o'  life,  and  hare  stood  the 
wear  and  tear  o'  the  world  as  I  hare,  you  '11  rather  look  at  the 
sun  when  he  sets,  then.  And,  do  you  know  why  ?  You  don*t'? 
I  '11  tell  you.  Aeause,  when  he  sets,  he  reminds  you  of  where 
you  *re  agoing.  I  nerer  thought  I  should  ha*  been  pulled  up  in 
the  way  I  hare  been.  But  trouble's  done  it.  My  only  comfort^s 
now  to  look  at  the  settin'  sun — and  he  sets  nowhere  so  styKshlyas 
here  at  Hampstead.'* 

"  Hcanph !  And  so  you  're  had  trouble  ?  "  said  St.  Giles, 
eddly. 

•  **  Don't  talk  in  that  chilly  way,  as  if  your  words  was  hail- 
stones. I  feel  as  if  I  could  fall  on  your  neck,  and  cry  like  a 
'oman.  Don*t  freeze  me  in  that  manner.  I  said  trouble.  Loss 
o'  property,  and  death." 

••  Death  !  *'  cried  St.  Giles. 

"Little  Jingo.  That  apple  o'  both  my  eyes  ;  that  tulup  of  a 
child.  Well,  he  was  too  clererto  lire  long.  I  always  thought  it. 
Much  too  foi^ard  for  his  age.  He  's  gone.  And  now  he  's  gone, 
I  do  feel  that  I  was  his  father."  St.  Giles  stifled  a  rising  groan. 
•*  But — ^it  's  my  only  comfort — he 's  better  looked  arter  now  than 
with  me." 
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*'  No  doabt,"  said  St.  Giles  with  a  quiokness:  ihat  made  Bfiut 
Btare.     "  I  mean,  if  he  is  where  you  hope  he  is." 

*'  I  should  like  to  paj  him  some  respeeli.:  I  don't  wamtto  do 
mnch :  but — ^I  know  it 's  a  weakness  ■;-  Ml  a  manr  witiiout  a 
weakness- has  no  right  to  live  among*  men;,  he^'a  too  good  fsirtliBi 
sinful  workL  A»  I  was  sayii^,  I  know  it 's^  a  weakfloesa ::  stilly  1 
should  like  to  wear  a  little  bit  o'  black— if  it  woa  onlyra  n^;  bo  it 
was  black.  You  couldn't  lend  me  notfaingVt  coukL  jwr.?  OnLy  a 
eoat  wo\dd  be  something' to  begiawitlfc," 

St.  Giles  pleaded  ia  exeaBe'hiaTeB]Flunitedn«(a]:inbe  ^  andBbat 
was  suddenly  satisfied. 

'<  Well,  he 's  gonet;.  and  af  I  was.'to^go-  aaibiaok:  as-a  nigger, 
he  wouldn't  rest  the  betten  foe 't;  Besidesy  the.  aetttnE  sunrtdls 
me  we  shan't  belong  apart.  Nothing  fika^amsetettD  ^pulL^  man 
up  ;  and  so  yon '11  know*  wiMn  yon  Ve  hadi  m j-^tmble^.  Your 
health  agin." 

''And  you  hare  had  a  loss  of  property  besides  ?  "  asked  St. 
Giles. 

"  Look  here,"  cried  Blast,  taking  off  his  hataBdr>simi^ngr!a|w 
his  hair  :  "  there's  a  change  !.  Oaoe  as  l^ack  a&  af  erefiF';  aadi  now 
— eh,  my  dean  friend  " — St.  QUb9  shistti^  ab  theiappeal  aA  at  aspvo- 
sented  pistol — ^'  if  you  want  to  put  ^silver  on  a  man's  heatd^^  yotLVe- 
only  to  take  all  the*  gold  ou<>  •  of  •  his  •  fioeket..  Hadi-  a  loss*  i  Yoa 
may  say  a  lese.  I  tell  you  what  it  is  :  it's.  no>  use  for  a  man  to 
think  of  being  honest:  in' this  worM:  itisn-'t^  IVe  tried^.andl.give 
it  up. 

«  That's  a  fMty/'  said  St.  Giles:  knowingr  not^what  <to«  sap^ 
knowing  not  how  to  shake  off  his  tormentor. 

«  Why,  iti«;  foe  a  man^.  doesn't  often  make.. his  miwdnplio'it. 
Well,  1  've  had  my  faults,  I  know  ;  who  hasn't  ?  Still,  I  did 
think  to  reform  when  I  got  thai  lump  of  money ;  andmere^  I  did 
think  to  make  a  man-  of  you«  I'd  chalked  out  the  pi(ti;tiest,.iBB»- 
centest  life  far  both  on  us^  I  '11  make  a  sojer  of  JingOi  I.thougi^; 
yes,  I  '11  buy  him  some  colours  for  the  armyv  and  maka^  hmar  a 
genlman  at  once.  And  then  I  thought:  we^  weidd  so  enjoy* our- 
selves !  We'd  ha!  gone  aiid  been^  oneiall  among  the  .lower  orders. 
In  summer  time  we'd  ha'  played  at.knook  'emMlowot^with  'em^ 
jest  to  show  we  was  all  nutde  o'  the  suner  stuffy  and an<> winder 
we  wouldn't  ha.'  tuzsied  i;^  our  noses  at  hot-eocklBs,  ov  blindnnan's 
buff,  or  nothtn'-  of  thesert ;  but  ha-  been-  as  free  and  eoas^oflbable 
with  the  swinish  multitude  (for  I  did  begin  to  think  'em  that.wheB> 
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I  got  the.aioiiejt)  as  if  they'd  got  gold  rings  in  tlieir  noses,  and 
likeliie  pig^faaed  kidj,  eat  out  of  a  silver  trough.  I  thought  you  *d 
be  a  stick  to  my.  old  age.  But  what 's  t^e-  use  o*  thinkiag  on  it  ? 
As  my  schoohnaster  used  to  sayv — *  Him  as  sets,  his  heart  on  tin 
tfaiiigs  of  this  life/ — I  Ve  forgot  the  rest :  but  it  *8  all  of  a  piece.** 

"  And.  hoif'did  yoU'  get  ^bis'  money  ?  **  asked-  St.  Gilea>  with 
very  well-acted  innocence.. 

.  "  How  did  Lget  the  money  ?  How  should  I  get  it  ?  By^  the 
sweat  of  my  brow."  And  so  far,  the  reader  who  remembers  the 
labour  of  Blast  in  his  tlaieft  of  ihe.gold-box>  nupf  acquit  him  of  an 
untruth. 

And  having"  got  atioh  a  heap  of  gdd,"  r^oined  St.  Gilesy  '^  pray 
tell  me«— how  ddd  you  lose  it  ?  " 

Now  Blast  had,  and  never  suspected  it,  a  smser of  humour';  he 
could  really  enjoy  a  joke  when  least  palatable,  to  most  men ; 
namely,  when  made  against  themselves.  NevesPthelera,  with  peo- 
ple who  have  only  a  proper  pride  of  such  philDsephy^  he  had  his 
shane  of  sensilivteBess^  to  be  called  up  at  a  reasonable  crisis. 
Hence,  wiien-dt..GFile»  pressed  him  to  explain  his  -loss,  the  jest 
became  a  hurt.  Good  nature  may  endure  a  tickling  with  a  fea^^r, 
but  resents,  a  sexaiteh  from  a  tenpemiy  nail#  '*My  deaa?  young 
friend,"  saidiBlM^,  '^  don't  do  ^at ;  pn^  don't.  When  you  're 
as  oldasme^  andtfind  ^e.  world  »slippin  from  undesr  you  like  a 
hill  o'  sand,  you'll  not  Ittugfa  at  tiie  lessea  o'  gray  hairs,"  and 
again.  Blast  drew  his  fingers  tiiiough,  his  locks  meekly,  mouru^y. 
'^  How  did  I  lose  it  ?  No  :  you  wavn't  at  Liquorish,  you  wam't  % 
No ;  you  don't  know  %•  Well,  1  hope  Fm  not  mueh- woese^ihanmy 
n^ghbours:r  and  I  don't  like  wislung  bad  wij^s,  it  is  ^ich-  old 
woman's  work  ;  it*s'  (mly  barking  the*  buder^F  wanting  teeth. 
But  this  I  wi&  wish ;  if  a  eleigyman  o'  the  'StabMshed  Chureh 
is  ever  to  ehoibo  hinmslfwi^  a  fish-bone,  1  do  hope^^Bit  that  oleorw 
gyman  doesn't  live  far  from  Lasanis^  and  that  hb^name  begina 
with  a  G.  I'm  not  a  spiteful  man  ;  and  so  I  won't  wish  anything 
mor»  plain- than:  that.  But  it  h  hard" — aod.  again-  Blast,  he 
ooidd  not  help  it,  recmsed-  to  his  loss— ^" it  fg  hard,  when  I'd 
resolved  to  hve  in  peaoe  with  all  the  world,  to  give  a  lit^e  money 
to*  the  poor,  aBd**-as  we  all  must  die — when  I  did>  diei  to  have 
neh  a  clean,  respeetable-  moniment  put  up  to*  me^  inside  the 
church,  with  a  naked  boy  in  whtte- stone  holding  one'  hand  to  his 
eyes^  and  the  other  puttmg  out  \sm  link^— you  've  seen'  the  sort  o' 
thing  I  dare  say? — it  u  hard  to  be  done  out  of  it  after  all.  It 's 
enough  to  make  a  man,  as  I  say,  think  o'  nothin'  but  the  setting 
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SOB.  HowBdmerer^  it  aertm  nw:  right.  .  .J/,  ovglut  iO( Wf  jLikhr.*^ 
that  sich  a  fineplaed  muii.faa'  kelongeitto  the: chvgf^oa&hi  tnlf^4 
hid  the  box  in  adboh,  and  not  ia:a'pat8<lftjio£ish-paafl,jdl^  this 
blessed  moment  yon  and  I  laig^i  iia'  Jbeen  haifipjr  aieni;  Icrdb  for 
life  ;  And,  what  I're  heacd,  esUed  iuse&l  jnembeiB  js£  B^isiy»  AbS 
novr,  mate,"  asked  JSlast.vitk aodden  wauintiHt^f' how-do'  jovlike 
yonr  place  ?     Is  it  the  thing — is  it  cloven  ?  "     -  .  .-  -^  -^w 

f*  Wbai  pinea  ?"  asked  'St^.  Giles*  ^'  1*bl  m  no  ^lace^eertain, 
as  yet."  .  .:?iV:t' 

*^  Tkeiret  then,  w^  iron't  say  nothib'  aheut  It.  Only  thiai .  When 
yonVe  -batW — if  I'm  spM*ed  in  this  wieked  world  «»  i(^»^^-^ 
yim  wont  refuse  an  old  .friend^  Jingo's  friend,  Jingo 'ib  mo^ifrki 
friend"— ^St.  Giles  turned  sick  at  his  mother's  jiame,  so  epoketttr^ 
*'  you  won't  refuse  him  a  bottle  o'  the  best-  in  the  pantry  £  'Ten 
won  t,  will  yon  ?     Eh  ?"    •  i       .         -   .-  tid 

'<Ko/'  stammered  St.  GUes.  '<Why  should  I?  Oerttmiljf? 
not,  when  I'm  butler."  -.-.: 

<<.And  tin  then«  old  fellow, "«-»-and  Blast  bent  forward  in  his 
chau*,  and  touched  St.  Giles's  knee  with  his  fiogeir-^-^'^len^  m* « 
guinea."  -  ^  .^  :    '  ■ 

St.  Giles  recoiled  from  the  request ;  the  ini>Ee  so,  as  it.  was 
seconded  by  contact  with  the  petitioirar.  .  Ha  made  no  answmr.;: 
but  his iiftce  looked  blank  as  blank  paper:  not  a  msrkwaS'hi 
it  to  serve  as  hieroglyph  for  a  farthing.  Blast  could  .sead£ 
faces  better  than  boo^.  '*  You  wmi't  then  ?  ;  Not  so  nmohr  as  a 
guinea  to  the  friend  of  Jingo's  mother  ?  "  St*  GiJbs  wlithed 
agflljl  «t  the  words*  ^'  Well,  a»  it 's  like  the  world,  why .  shoAld  I 
cfuaarel?  Now  ^jest  see  the  differ^ice.  See  the  money  I*d  hi^* 
given  you,  if  misfortin  hadn't  i^ept  in.  ^He's  a  fina..Mkrw^''L£ 
kept  continually  eay^g  te  myself ;  ^  I  don't  know  how  it  is,*!  Hke 
him,  and  h&  sludl  have  half.  Not  a  mite  less  t^n  half.'  ^Ahd 
now,  you  won't  lend  me*~for  mind  I  don't  ax  it  as  a-  ^ft--*-eyB& 
won't  lend  me  a  guinea."  "  :        .i^ 

"I  «»n'tj"  said  St.  Giles.     "  1  am  pow  myself:  Very  poorJl'i  ;. 

**  Well,  as  I  said  afore,  we  won't  quarrel.  And  so,  you  .sbaH* 
have  a  guinea  of  me."  Saying  this,  Blast  with  a  aaatious'lo^ 
towards  the  door,  drew  a  long  leathdm  purse  from  his-  pobket. 
St.  Giles  suddenly  felt  as  though  a  party  to  the  Tobbeiy:  thai^hei 
kn^w  it^-**Blast  must  somewhere  have  perpetrated^  ■  ^  ' 

**  Not  a  farthing,"  said  St.  Giles,  as  Blast  dipped  his  finger>abd 
thumb  in  the  purse;     **  Not  a  farting."  c 

^*  Don't  say  that ;    don't  be  proud,  for  you  don't  knoir  in  this 
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worU  what*' yon  atajr  w&nt.    I  •dare  aay  tke  poor  enftsr  v^  stains 
tras  proud. en9i]^  this  mortufi*  p>aildiTrbftia  lie  iiow<  ?  ".  -  ■■* 

'  .**  JSot  ae»4 1 "  cried'St.  Qiles.  -  <<  I  hope  mot  dead."  ■  ,  -  " 
.  "'^hy,  bopa's  rei^y  well ;  aild  thenit'SiSO'  veryitlieap*  But 
ihete  y  no  dodbt  he 's  ^one  ;  and  !«&  ha 's  gone,  what^  I  choukl  like. 
to^know  "•*«-«nd  Blast  thcew  ihe.pursb  ainlj  up  and-dowu-n^rt*^  whai 
was  the  use  of  this  to  him?"  -    _ 

'<.€bod  God  I  You  haveu't  stole^  it  f  "  exclainied  St;  €lilos, 
leaping  to  his  feet. 

*f£[ui^I  "  oried  Blasts ''don*t  make  aioh  a  noise  as  thaf'vt^ith 
a  dead  body  in  the  house*  The  worst  o'  folks  treat  the  dead  mtii 
vespeet*  Else  people  whoVe  never  thought  of  at  idL  whem  in  tho 
wi»ld^  wouldn't  be  gone  into  black  for  when  they  go  out  of  it.  I*d 
9»  thought  of  the  matter,  when  I  run  to  help  ^e  poor  eretur : 
but  somehow,  going  up  stairs,  one  of  his  coat  pockets  did  knook 
at  my  ksiuckles  so^  that  I  don't  know  how  it  was^  when  I'd  laid  him 
comfortable  on  the  bed,  and  was  coming  down  agin,  I  fenad  thia 
sort  o'  thing  in  my  pocket.  Poor  fellow  I  he'll  never  mifis  it. 
Wdi,  you.  wofrt  have  a  guinea  theu  ?  " 

"  I'd  starve  first,"  exclaimed  St.  Giles. 

«f  My  good  lad»  it  isn't  f<Br  me  to  try  io  put  myself  over  your 
head)--4>ut  this  I  must  say  ;  when  you've  seen  the  world  as  >  I 
kave»  yott'U  know  better."  At  thb  moment,  the  waiter  oatcEed  theu 


V*  How  is  the  poor  gentleman  up  stairs  S  "  asked  St*  Ctilast.! 
"  1%  there  no  hope  ?  "  »    i .  > 

**  Lor  bless  you,  yes  1  They  've  bled  him  and  inadekim  quit(» 
comfortalde*  He's  ordered  some  rump-steaks  and  onions^  :ttti4 
says  he'll  make  a  night  pf  it/'     Thus  spoke  tilie  waiter.      /   i    /  v 

"  Do  you  hear  that  ?  ','  asked  St.  Giles  of  Blaat.  . .    .   ,j 

'  'f  Sorry  to  hesrit:  sorry  to  think  that  anym^an  arter  aiph>Aii; 
escape,  should  think  o'  nothing  better  than. supper*  <  My  man,- 
what 's  to  pay  ?  "  St.  Giles  unbuttoned  his  pocket.  "  J^4> ;  lUMt 
a  fardett ;  tell  yob,  I  won't  hear  of  it.  Kot  a  &j:den  :  brin^  the 
change  'ont  o'  tiiat,"  and  Blast  laid  down  a  dollar :  and  the^  Waiter 
departed  en.  his  errand.  > 

**l  tell  you,  I  don't  want  you  to  treat  me  ;  and  I  won't^ave 
it/'  swd  St.  Giles. 

«  My  good  young  man,  a  proper  pride's  a  proper  thing  ;  and 
I< don't  Jike  to  see  nobody  without  it.  But  pride  atween  fii^ds  I 
hate.  So  good  bye,  for  the  present.  I  'U  take  my  change  at  th9 
bar."    And  Mr.  Blast  was  ahout  to  hurry  himself  from  the  room. 
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"  Stay,*'  said  J3t.  Giles  ;  "  shouliL  I  wkh  to  see  you,  wliere  are 
you  to  be  found  ?  ** 

**  Well,  I  don't  know/'  said  Blast.  '*  Sometimes- in  one  place 
-—sometimes  in  another.  But  one  thing,  my  dear  lad,,  is  quite 
sure."  Here  Blast  put  both  his  hands  on  St.  Giles's  shouldeni 
and  looked  in  his  face  with  smiling  maligmty — ^^  one 'thing  is  quite 
sure :  if  you  don't  know  how  to  find  mej  I  shaU  always  Imow 
where  to  come  upon  you.     Don't  be  afeflpd  of  that,  yowng'maa." 

And  with  this,  Blast  left  the  room,  whilst  Sti  Gileft  sank  in  his 
chair,  weary  and  sick  at  heart.  He  wais  in  tSie  <?illain-?s  power, 
atnd  seemed  to  exist  only  by  hia  sufiferanceu 
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Bkbold  how  fre^and  &ir  the-opoBBg  flowere, 
In  early  springtime  o*^  the  meadowa^Uoiriaag^. 
Purple  and  yellow  bads  bsstowiag:. 

In  lovely  shawers ; 
The  glad  eye  wanders  o'er  each  scattered  gem, 
Bending  in  beauty  from  its  fra^e  stem. 

But  there  are  blooming  lovelier  flowers  than  these, 
Fair  heavenly  buds  in  earthly  hofnes  upnagsrisging ; 
With  them  as  joyous  sunshine  bringing 

Aft,  fiowsrs  or  trees* ;. 
Earth,  treasaxa thau  these blosauna^om  onhigh^ 
And  lead  them  onward  to  their  native  sky. . 

Gaze  on  the  waters  of  the  farnspread  deep, 
How  grand,  how  awful  are  its  billows  swelling, 
The  beauty  of  its  strength.  foietelllDg, 

£ven-.in  its .  i^eep' ; 
We  stimd  enraptured  by  that  seundoig  sea^ 
EiUed  with:  a>  sense  xilits  immentttjr^ 

But  in  ten  thousand  homes  of  earth,  there  lies 
A  strength  more  beautiful ;  'tis  the  outpouring 
Of  the  dad  heart,  with  praise  adoring 

The  ever-wise ; 
Oh,  'tis  a  hoher,  a  more  solemn  song; 
Than  ever  shall  to  rolling  waves  beleng» 


See'wbflie  the  snnny  light  of  hesron  shines  down 
Upon  the  mountains,  azur&gloiy  shedding, 
And.radiant  tints  outspreading,. 

As  a  fair  crown  ;> 
And  as  the  day's  bright  lustre  fades  away; 
Ne\r  beauties  linger  *mid  the  setting  ray. 

But  there  ore  gfosterthings'than  tlLesB';  foi^  lo ! 
The  aged  ChiistiaQ,x  on- whose  hoaary  heiui 
The  blessed  peacei  of  heavenly  hop»  is  shed.  ■ 

While  yet  belew> ;. 
How  shall  the  mountaina'  fairest  tints  dispense 
So  sacred  and.  so  blest  an  influence  J 
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Dm  yos  emt  try  ceneliiBioaB,  eniighleiied- Beodor^  witb  ui. 
EngliebOookof  the  Old  School? — «ttmipt  to'  trouble  he»  mindv 
for  instanee^  by  describing;  to  her  how  those  poor  idolatrous 
heathens,  the*  Hindoosy  boil  their  rice;  or  howrthoss  wovihlesff 
profligates,  the  Itoliatia  (who  have*  no  wifes  of  their' own,  And 
eyery  one's-  else  in  conanon',.  ra.d.'8iev^  man,  wi«iait,  aad<  child^ 
bom  fbr  opera  singera)  manage  their' macnmniiS'  Didiyoueyen 
see  her  dogged  ftuse  of  self^pprMrmg  obs^aaoy,  the*  pemiy^  rei 
resistanee  in  ereryline'  of  it  deep  in  proportion  ae  she- clings  to 
her  own  kitchen  fire,  and  denounoessll;  cosserofe^t  hotkeardis,  or 
other  new'fiangied  denees  tO'  rescue  the  ealinary  animal  from  the 
torture  of  being*  roasfced  alive  ?  Did  yoQ  ever  hear  her  voice^ 
sear  and  saveestic  enough  to  taim  maayteided  Hook  and  pantheistie 
Glaret,  Ohablis,  and  l£e  rest  of  'em  int»  vinegai^-^-andto  blight 
republican:  maize  in  the  eai^-^-as,  dea£  to*  the  channng'  of  Miss 
Acton's  dttloet  reoommendiUion,  or  Mrs.  Aime  JiiHilers  most 
seducing |>9*e«crip«c9n (as the  Germans  call  it),  shereplieSr  "Well, 
ma'am  (or  sir),  the  family  may  take  what  steps  they  please,  bat 
I  'U  have  neither  art  nor  part  in  such  outlandish  xessesI  " 

Now,  peradirentuve,  I  may  be  pilloried  as  the*  coarsest  and  most 
prejudiced  ereature  of -this'  speeieft-^a>  dise«rded  meniaL  *^  out  of 
place,"  eyer  since  the  late  Mistress  Partington   deceased;  if  I 
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Tentui^^  at  a  ^ble  lik^  jcmvB^  {aid, out  ibr  tlie  express |>im>o6e  of 
feeing  the  public  witli  saToprj  and  wboleaoitie  viands  •  (none itof 
your  *' cheap  aoi^ps  for  the  poor. !")  to  cc^pl^iQi^f-a' dtahosei 
before  us  too  froqueatly  ;  .aQd>  .of  late^  likie  theBeacoek-efcbii 
yalrous  banquets,  with  a  triumphant  flourish  of  .trumpeter  befboeii)^ 
It  b  denominat^^'  ]3£UfJAW^'a  Mess  "-^Bex^amia^  eoiihia  >oceai 
sion,  being  aciiTe»  not  passire  in  the  receipi^  ,  How  dt-gottbe  abone 
Baini^  is  a. matter  about  which  BoQiox^  diffeiv  Those  eii4mmif 
declare  the  thing  to  be  of  antique  origin;  eftatiag  that.idoniB 
mei^ion  of  it  jnaj  be  found. amopg  the  Ef^binicaLtr^tUtiofwyand 
that,  it^.  ta]&es  date  from  the  head  of  the  youngest  of  the  iiibes; 
whose  allotted  part  was  to  *'  ra^ii^  like  a  wolf  ^-r^tn  th^  mixmkig^*\ 
(somewhere  abuaut  the  time  of  a  London  midnighty  say  th^dosa 
of,  a  protracted  Mi^  debate)  ''  to  deTo^r  the  -prey'S-^in  tb^  e^senilgr 
to  divide  the  spoil.*^  But  I  think  this  foUy*  Your  i*eTerei^  BeotorS) 
^e  able  to  prove  any  and  every  thing  they  please,  whether  it  jw 
to  fight  the  fight  for  Authority  4a  for  EatioBiaJiiBDi  I  Anothcic^aet^' 
t^e  Natural  Philosophers,  who  investigate  all  matters  aave  th^ 
owu  perpetual  quarrels  as  influeaoii^  our.  Social  atmosphore^l 
assert  that  they  detect  in  the  hess,  the  presence-of  Awell^dnown; 
sticking  fiubstanco  derived  from  a  plant,  "  <^  flimsy  stamina,  (^Inse* 
iu  the  point  of  stigma^  silky  rather  than  downy — ^whieh,  ia  taste; 
i%  sharp,  piui^gent,  and  acidulous  ;  when  oold  without  smell,  but 
on,  applying  h^at^  sending  forth  an  ungrateful  odour.'  *  ( Vide  E«to). ' 
lH]^^however«z^y  Mrs.  Bell  insisted  is  merely  one  of  the  thousand*  • 
and7one  materialist  conjectures  which  are  brought  forward  to  east. 
discredit  on  things  ecclesiastical — Oum  Benjamin  being  a  leadiiig 
ingredient  in  incense,  and  as  such,  certain  to  be  treated  with 
Bm  disrespect  by.  Professor  Pry  and  Professor  Parrot,  the  investi- 
gators in  question^  Why  the  unwholesome  stuff  should  be  oalled 
Benjamin's  Mess,  must,  therefore,  for  the  present,  renudit  4i 
mystery : — unless  my  namesake,  Mr.  Bell,  who  answers  all  cctn^ 
ceivable  inquiries  with  as  profound  a  certainty  as  if  omniscience 

were  his  /oihh,  like  Professor 's,  wfll  favour  us  with  >fais 

lights  on  tiie  subject.  Meanwhile,  come  the  confection  from  the 
East  or  the  West — ^from  Old  Jewry  or  Park  Lane — ^it  is  altogether 
deleterious,  if  not  distasteful ;  and  honest  heads  of  households, 
who  believe  in  Roast  Beef,  and  hearten  themselves  up  to  fight 
iniquities  and  abuses  on  Brown  Stout,  are  bound  to  grumble  at  it, 
as  the  most  pretentious  imposition  of  the  kick-shaw  school  of 
philanthropic  cookery. 
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•  To  spenk  plamly^-^naking  an  end  of  my  tiiblo  metaphor,  kai 
leaving*  others  to  dish  my  simile — I  don't  like  the  style  of  some 
among  these  who  profbss  to  teaoh,  or  to  sympathise  with,  the  People 
at'  present.  I  Bsktmst  the  Trader  who  takes  np  the  pack  of 
Axitolyous,  beeaase  he  possesses  no  longer  a  t;oin  to  support  th^ 
Biagnifioebee  of  Aloibiades.  Crockford's  Is  a  had  school  for  thei 
omttnr  whe  i&  to  lecture  "bis  dear  friends  the  Operatires  '*  oti 
theyirtuea  and  beauty  of  Savings  Banks — ^the  '^  steaming  bo^rd^^ 
eif'-this^.  Apieian  Duke,  or  the  <Hher  Bacchanalian  Harquis,— a 
domical  field  over  which  to  rehearse  Temperance  Orations.  Nor; 
te  be<eandid,  do  I  much  relish  the  notion  of  the*  gentleman  who' 

ran.  awaj' with  Lady ,  and  would  hare  done  as  much ty 

sundry  other  married  women,  they  or  their  lords  permittihg-rp 
taikmg'to-  my  Mrs.  Bell  and  our  growing  girls,    about  **  the' 
dmneetk  charities/'     Don*t  misunderstand  me.     I  am  not  mean- 
lag**  to  fling"  at  the  morals  of  any  class.    Nay,  I  have  oftetl; 
thoBght  the  temiptatien  and  vitiation  to  which  the  noble  and  rich  ar^ 
eoqMsed  are  more  melancholy  than  the  want  and  wretchedness  of  th^"^ 
bumble  and  poor.   But  I  would  not  have  Libertines,  Adventurers—^' 
Infidek  in'' human  tirtne — experienced  men  who  have  come  to' 
treat  the  passions  like  so  many  beads  and  shells  belonging  tb  a 
Sarage-^-cnriosities  which  the  well-bom  and  well-bred  have  got 
post  using  or  caring  about— to  be  respected  or  recognised  ai^ 
Leadera;  mmply  because  they  ean  sentimentalise  about  Factory 
Chiidren>>~^because  they  can  talk  to  Country  Labourers,  as  if  'Ijie' 
latter  were  so  many  primroses  of  beauty  and  innocence  ;— --because 
they  ea^  write  showy  poems,  or  showy  novels.  Or  shdwy  letter^  Itt . 
the  newspapers — or  showily  quote  the  Platonists  when  thev  have 
t&  debute  upon  the  Sewer  Bill,  or  the  Cheap  Food  Questioil.     f 
cimiiot  give  my  trust  to  men  who  have  trafficked  'witli  mone;j^«.' 
chaBgerSy  until  thery  have  been  compelled  to  part  with  their  prin- 
chiles  among  other  marketable  things  ; — I  cannot  act  with  tnose 
who.  have  dawdled  among  opera  dancers,  till  they  cease  to  find 
iitddcorum  in  the  Pas  Seul  of  the  rouged  and  tinselled  Liberator 
ia^the'^^ Dreary  Abodes  of  the  Desolate  and  the  Oppressed,"  or*' 
diHgtvce  in  his  carrying  the  hat  round,  with  the  true  ballet  nimble-  * 
nesB  and  seduction,  saying — as  plain  as  pantomime  entreaty  can 
speak  it — *•  Do  drop  a  Place  in  !  " 

*^  How  now,"  cries  some  angty  Colonel  Cambric,  some  exquisite  ' 
Sir  Hyacinthy  fragrant  as  •  Bucklersbury  in  simpHng  time  ;  *— ^ 
**  How  now  ?  would  you  establish  the  Inquisition  among  free-bom 


Britons  ?  enoowage  Slander  to  pry  into  family  hntones,  and 
Party^apste  to  Uacken  private  charaeter  ? — deny  refined  finmaoity 
its  noblest  pririlege  of  aiding  in  ihe  ^rork  of  flooial  ^firogress  ? 
-^-maintaiB  the baniersiriiich  solong  kave  kept  Gentle  and Simj^, 
lieamed  and  Dnleamed,  Riefa  andFoor,  asnnder  ?  *' — >Lhope  not,  gen- 
ileoien.  Could  jods  jobs  "be  pnyred  nounsftdng-;  tending  -nt^hxac 
to  produce  iatnlenoe,  lieart>bnimng,  debility,  or  St.  Yitns'fi  Banoe, 
I  would  not  inqinre  too  conously  if  itbe  cook  wore  a  pigtail,  or 
when  -be  last  beat  his  wife  ;  or  by  which  of  the  patent  roads  he 
intended  to*  reach  the  Celestial  City  ! — Bat  it  is  the  snanu&ctBre 
which  has  led  me  to  consider  the  training  of  the  manufMtorer. 
How  many  are  Ibe  appeals  made  day  by  day,  tomy  feHow4abonrerB, 
in  netibing  more  suitable  to  their  object  oP  befriendkig  the  bodies 
and  balancing  the  minds  of  the  People,  than '  the  wardrobe  for 
private  theatricals,  which  was  taken  out  to  America  by  the  w^- 
known  Lady  who  sailed  ibrth  to  cdLonise  in  a  cane*brake,  4ifl 
*'  Wriffht/*  Republican;  and  who  came  back  all *^' right  divine,"-^ 
ready  to  do,  in<  three.  YiAs,  post  octavo,  ^ny  grievance  which  mi^t 
be  thought  a  good  speculation.  Here  V  one,  far  instance,  who  tries 
to  anthentiaate  .his  fitness  as  a  popular  Leader,  by^showing  to  the 
factory  palefaces,  how  their  Legislators  riot  in  the  -exquisite 
dainties  of  a  gaming-house  supper :  while  he  would  fain  entertain 
his  aristocratic  patrons  ■into.adbnitting  <him  as  one  of  their  favourite 
sport-makers,  by  eshibofcing  to  them  the  Debating  Society,  the 
I>ancing-hally  the  Penny  Concert,  and  the  Farthing  Reading-room  of 
some  manufaotHrii^town  !-<«^ne  session  hand  and  glove  with  the 
spinning  Jocks^nd  Jennies  ;  the  next  with  his  ann  round  Hodge  the 
plougbmaoi's  neck,  brim&l  of  the  old  <'  baek-^bone'*  truisms,  which 
dne  might  thava^  thought  were  worn  to  death  in  <&e  days  of  Hone 
and  Cobbett.  iLiberdiism  is  no  longer  low ;  itJbtas  beeome«the 
fashion.  Those  who  ^'fiamed'amasement"  at  the  Opera  in  won- 
drous pantaloons,  and  stean^gling  calairacts  of  satin  round  tiieir 
throats  some  fifteen  years  since,  are  now  trying  ^'  to  top  'the 
mode  *'  by  preaching  and  teaching  in  May  Fair  ;— clad  -in^i^tcm  / 
not,  however,  resisting  the  dear  delight  of  "  coming  Opera  or 
May  Fair"  over  the  Manchester  tradesmen,  when  down  in  his 
hemisphere,  to  play  the  part  of  the  Lion  or  of  the  Sympathiser. 
And  so  well  do  I  know  the  deep-rooted  love  of  finery  in  which  the 
Englishman  is  steeped,  that  it  is  precisely  because  of  plain  John's 
accessibility  to  the  tawdry  civilities  and  Monmouth-street  grandeurs 
oi  such  philanthropists  as  make  thb  uess^  that  I  xaue  Txtj  NsAce 


agakust  tkem  asd  tbeir  con^Mund-o-agftinst  all  Lord  Blamej^ 
howeyer  resonant  be  tbeir  tales  of  Sir  Tomkjn — ^against  all  spe<- 
cieos  Orators  of  the  Skfig^  family, .charm:  thej  ever  so  wisely,  by 
the  haokneyed  asseitioD,  that  '*  Tivtue  is  beyond  idl  price. " 

Enough  of  BENiASUir's  .Mess  .au  i^omonoier ;-«^iherB  is  another- 
preparation  of  the  aame  ^nuUenals  hoaTier  to  digest — au  Fiwm' 
cter ;  of  which  we  are  hafdly.aiospicious  .enough.  Who  knows  not 
the  Leader  whose  Leading  Article  would  come  to  a  dead  halt,  .but 
for  ''  the  instructire  remarks"  of  the  last  ".distinguished  foreigQ 
tiaveUer  ?  "  Who  knows  jiot  the  Orator,>  relying  .for  his  appear*- 
ance  of  acuteneas  and  .uni¥£flrsal  msdom  4>n  some  featherrheaded 
Frenchman,  or  some  leaden-seated  German,  who  .has  "^ome,  seen,- 
conquered"  all  the  difficulties  -of  all  the  problems,  of  our  social 
life — ^written -tw4>  thick  Yolumea  instamier^  xlescribing  hia«onquest  ^ 
and,  what  is  more  cruel,  published  them.  Admirable,  valuable 
to  be  listened  for  by  every  iirue,  man  who  cloves  truth  better  thaa 
his  own  insular  vanity,  Are  all  foreign  criticisms  of  our  imma- 
culate fistabhshmentSy  and.owr  sublime  social  ordinanees  I — ^bnt  let 
us  take  them. as  hints  derived  fromim{«e8aifiDS,  not  codes,  accordr 
ing  to  which  our.  Legislators  ace  to  ruleua,  and  "  our  Jiumble,"  as 
Landor  hath  it,  ''  to  hold  up.  hands."  .The  account  of  long  reel* 
deoatce,  minute  syn^athy  (use  of  language  premised),  power  of 
independent  observation— ^as  -opposed  to  glimpaes  through  the 
spectacles  of  Mr.  'MiUowner  this,  or  the  grsen  glasses  of  Lprd 
Landed  Proprietor  t'other! — ^required,  ere  condusions  can  have 
any  serious  wy»rth,  seems  to  be  oddly  lost. sight  of  by  all  parties* 
iXave  beenin  a  position,  sir,  to  wjitckhow  some. of  these  oracles 
collect  their  wisdoxn,  living  as  I  do  in  a  manufacturing  district^ 
and  having  (uM^ne's  the.  pity,)  relations  among  your  London 
authors  ;  .cmd  I  shall  tell  an  inatanee, — one  ^mong  many. 

It  is  not  a  hundred  snnunera  ago,  that  a  very^clever  and  very 
honest  French  jowmalist,. and  politico^^conomist,  jcame  to  England 

on  a  tour  of  inspection* — I  .mean  my  .epithets  seriously.  Mr.  Q-: 

has  a  sharp  neat  pen,  a  dear  arrangement  of  paragraphs,  and 
considerable  reasoning  power.  I  happen  to  know,  too,  that  h^ 
has  proved  his  integrity  hy  heavy  sacrifices  of  fortune,  a  melan- 
choly rarity  in  the  annals  of  the  French  press.  He  came  to  us 
with  some  knowledge  of  English  affairs :  he  had  mastered  the 
fact,  iisually  a  choke-pear  with  our  neighbours,  that  your  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  is  not  next  in  greatness  to  our  Sovereign.  He 
spoke  auttingly  of  the  exquisite  ignorance  of  M.  Alexandre  .Bumas, 


who  in  his  dramB  of  "Rean/'mftkes'  ifte  Prinoe  Regent  trans* 

S>rt  the  tragedian  for  a  year  to  Amerioa !  'Be  was  aware  ^at 
nglish  joiing  Ladies  had  o^er  nama  "^an  Miss  KiCty  or  Mi«3 
Jenny.  He  £d  not  expect  to  ind  the  ^  ziona  of  our  nobifity/*  as 
Titmarah  calls  them,  going  to  bed  in  their  bncksldns  and  top-b^ts 
after  a  steeple-chace ;  nor  boxing  in  the  pit  of  the  Opera.  He'had 
even  reached  that  extreme  of  enlighteament,  of  admittii^ih^t  t6e 
qniet  Bnglish  Sunday  need  not  mean  a  Day  of  Mortifl^tion 
ezdusirely ;  but  might  also  mean  a  Day  of  Reist  to  a  people  de- 
Terer  at  leaning  against  posts  than  in  dancing !  Orarely :  he  was 
"  well  up  "  in  our  history,  even  the  history  of  our  '*  Wiffks  "  and 
Tories  :  could  name  our  leading  men,  and  **  discuss  the  same**  to 
Lord  Brougham  in  English,  at  least  as  fluent  as  his  blithe  Lord- 
ship's French  !    Well,  Mr.  Q came  over  to  examine  oar  mana- 

facturing  districts — ^the  morals  and  desires  of  their  population.  He 
had  promised  to  write  on  these  matters  ;  to  write  serious  facts,  net 
Sibylline  fictions.  He  applied  in  London  for  letters  to  some  of 
our  leading  people  ;  he  was  to  see  and  to  apprqfimdir,  Birming- 
ham,  Derby :  Manchester  (of  course) — Glasgow,  including  a  Loch  or 
two,  if  possible — ^in  a  fortnight !  The  party  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself,  Sir,  respecting  him  sincerely,  ventured  to  point  out  to 
him,  that  his  time  was  rather  short,  and  his  field  of  inquiry 
Tery  wide ;  that  Cotton  has  one  life  among  its  myrmidons, 
and  Crockery  another  ;  l^at  those  who  spin  Max,  and  those  who 
spin  Iron  (for  really  to  spmnimi  do  recent  manufactures  of  iron 
amount !)  have  different  humours  and  habits  ;  that  the  Lan- 
cashire Collier  in  "  his  posey  jacket,"  and  the  Spitalfields  Weaver, 
witl^K  his  auriculas,  hardly  even  speak  a  common  language,  have 
a  common  belief,  save  that  money  is  a  good  thbg,  and  all  Rich 
people  are  bom  oppressors !  'Twas  in  vain : — ^these  representations 
ran  down,  without  penetrating  his  self-complacency.  Talk-  of 
Mackintosh,  or  the  inventor  of  Pomnus  Cortum,  as  impelrvious! 
mere  sieve,  I  say,  to  a  Frenchman  of  conscience  steeped  in  a 

system  !     Mr.  Q heard  my  relative  with  tolerable  patience : 

that  was  all.  But  it  is  not  all  which  I  have  to  tell.  The  inttroduo- 
tions  were  taken,  andth^  philosophical  tourist  started  behind  the  Iron 
Courser  for  Birmingham,  there  to  begin  his  wondrous  round.  But 
betwixt  the  noise  and  dust  and  scents  of  his  first  day's  tour  of  the 
manufactories,  and  the  misery  of  his  second  da/s  deprivation  of 
the  bottle  of  St.  Julien  and  dish  of  spinach  for  breakfast,  the  French 
traveller  fell  sick,  and  took  to  bed.      There  he  lay  till  it  was  time 


y^Jt^Btto'^/Oft  JtQr^amvfortWfW^  wwewriiten  all  tha 

Ikfuiie^.  ^Altlimi^/Wme^MlP^  giiik^^BIW^a*  Iliads  ittgi»v^  jAwjes 

fej.iR^  ^jwb)|^,^,tlwn; ,  Atm^i  A^ , jgp^aAii  anmds  be  fed  i^^\fj  vham 
^^f^  {thejAitdte^.l^Arfi  j)£#Y9ryihiiig«  aai^  a  &w  jaga  of  tawdijf 
fSf^y^fy^rh^^fi^i,  ,  ]$(qI».  a«f»redly;' on  WAiikiagd.  and  plaaaa^t^ 
||gt^^^9d9te  Tat|id9^s9)g9  ^djg|!mafu^%.>r^not  by  tbe  Plajeis-Kinga 
«jp|^  ]^4{^0f-Flulaii%o)}a^'irh^  iioi^  of*  Kicliaidaoiija 

^^w,jfito^l(i{i^'{iDenoH8  biiaiiMBa*  '  If  it  be  :(oo  mueh  to  expect  foe 
^^in&lil^ftjQ^  tba<t  i^Me^  lugb  momlii^  Mhieh  shall  preclude  die  poli- 
^fsL^perDaoo^  iipom  fUkding^apy  aemus  employment,  be  shookl 
q^lol^  tmilted.  Lp1ciifl.)»>p%  tba^the-dayawb^  the  trmirW^rMe^* 
«^fi^ckM^  foF  tbek  audieiice.  in  yain^  aire  Bear.  As  for  cutting  off 
^9  P^ple  from  suqh  pleaaurea  ad  bnOiant  oratory  caa  afford  their 
ipn^g^^B,  ,Qjai  ipiuioal  aease  (their  judgment  eanmced  ther 
'^bil^r^aa.  fj(Hr  deiiyiiig  tbem  sudi  advocacy  as  the  Foot,  the 
K(>??9^^  the  DramatUt  can  tend^,  and  reducing  the  statement  of 
i^fn^sfr^fogfi  .(^nd  wi^hoft  tii  the  tabulated  f^Mrm  of  a  Work-Houae' 
P^l^d0^^pc^t---fas  ,be  th^  ^rfpn  mei  sir*  I  would  have  Foetry> 
a^d^  ^aste  nun^e^  with  every  transaction  of  our  Uvea ;  seeing  that 
thjO  one  ia  nprdy  iiie  iofti^Tmthy  and  th^/other  the  most  refined 
Oo^igago^^  ^ni^«  .  Nayk^^n^Oy  to  thostf  who  efiXk  r^cignise  ^jrumperyv 
^'trumpery  :.  while  they,  leva  to  seethe  Fuppet  jerk  itsHmba— to 
^fi^T  liow  far  a^ven  Orator^ci^  burleaque  pathoa  luad  6incerity--4o 
rf^  wb^ever  newt^QjQfnatroaii^  their  pet  writer  may  have  de^onbeS; 
--r-the  Folitical  CharlataK^  is  innoxioiis — ^he  is  entertionmg :  tha» 
licensed  s^uccesaor  of  The  Fool  of  old  feudal  times.  But  the  Feopla 
hav^  not  leisure  to  be  fantastic  over  their  ^leaBurea :  they  are  noti^ 
t]^i^4;*Hea?eir!  ao  hlasS  as  to  reqcdre  monatrosity  and  exagg^a* 
tion  jbo  move  them.  Let  us,  then,  beware  how  we  encourage  themr 
toiauoy  the  Fuppet  a  real  man--^to  mistake  the  Tall^era  trast^ 
'<  l§|i^ba  of  sound  and  fuiy'*  foir  an  outpouring  of  real  enthusiasnk 
T^to  accept  the^Scrawler's  melodramatic  caricatures  of  their  homea. 
and ,  workshops  a§  slassf^h  and  futhful  representations.  The 
Somaneer  is»  after  all,  amaUer  by  a  enUt  than  the  ilTeo-romancer 
5>f  .elder  times ;  like  him,  a  Quack,  but  with  powers  seriously 
ij^paired,  and  pretensions  far  more  grasping  than  his  ancestors'. 

As  for  solemn  Bulness  parading  his  discoveries  as  infallible  by 
the  aid  of  that  cpsmopotitan  jargon,  which  accepts  every  stranger 
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a8  therefore  a  man  of  Science — his  reign  with  ihe  People  cmnoi 
last  loi^.  The  Merry  Andrenr  maj  be  too  mmble  for  The  Sdiool- 
mitofcer^  so  bog  as  the  world  esdiireth  ;  bnt  twent j  yeara  more  of 
enlightenment  on  matters  whkk  the  noflt  •onoem  their  interests 
wiU  enable  onr  friends  (without  need  of  any  Dr.  Dilwor^)  them* 
selres  to  turn'  the  Plodders  back,  bidding  them  "work  their 
sma  at  hoBse."  But  the  dinner  bell  rings.  Enough,  then,  of 
**  Bbxjamin'b  Mess/*  and  all  that  it  spnboliaes*  Baiek  to  whole- 
English  roast  and  hoikd  I 


THE  CAULD  HEARTH^STANE, 


The  Mithest  sight  a  peer  man 

I»  his  ain  ingle's  eouaue>  bleefle* : 

When  the  kind  hearth  is  glowin^  het. 

And  friends  in  social  circle  met. — 

The  blackest  sieht  that  meets  his  e'e, 

When  tramplea  down  by  poverty, 

Wi'  friends,  and  gear,  and  credit,  gane, 

Is  the  gmesome  look  o^  the  csald  hearth-stane. 

When  a'  that  lo*e  us  leave  their  stools. 
And,  ane  by  ane,  mix  wi^  the  mools  ; 
When  friendship's^  lovels,  endearin'  bands 
Are  riven  frae  onr  thowless  hands- ; 
When  blackness  sits  in  beauty's  place, 
And  sorrow  darkens  heaven's  face, 
How  sad  to  sit,  in  tears,  alane. 
Demented  wi'  grief,  by  the  cauld  hearth-stane. 

When  down  the  black  and  cheerless  lum 

The  frozen  winds  o'  winter  come ; 

When  through  the  crazy  wa's  the  drift 

O'er  a'  the  house  will  swirl  and  sift. 

Pity  the  wretch  that  *s  doomed  to  jouk 

In  lags  be^de  the  ingle^^nook ; 

While  hunger  bites  him  to  the  bane, 

And  streeks  him  in  death  oii  the  cauld  hearth-stane. 

Wi'  nane  his  glaaen  een  tojclose, 
Or  his  sair  writhen  limbs  ooiapose ; 
Wi*  nane  to  speer^  and  nane  to  care. 

What  wrought  the  deed  o'  murder  there  1 
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From  Nature's  heart  and  table  turned, 
Despised,  dep*aded,  shamed,  and  spumed — 
Left  like  a  dog  in  death,  wi*  nane 
To  lijft  up  his  corpse  frae  the  cawld  hearthnstane. 

X  Ve  had  my  share  o'  warld's  ill  5 
O'  grief  I  *ve  aften  drank  my  fill ; 
Misfortune's,  slander's,  venom'd  dart 
Has  broke  my  peace,  has  pierced  my  heart. 
I  Ve  borne  them  all,  and  yet  conld  D«ar, 
Would  Heaven  but  in  mercy  s^re. 
What  e'en  in  thooght  maist  turns  my  brain, 
The  lang-dreaded  look  o'  the  eauld  hearthnitane. 
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om, 

THE  WORKS  AND  WONDERS  OF  THE  WEST. 

Letter  IV. — ^To  Mm;  Rostlek. 

Dearest  Mrs.  Rustler, 

Take  the  acconnt  of  our  visit  to  Lady ,  fresh  from 

the  tablets  of  recollection.  Should  I,  indeed,  postpone  the  narra- 
tion, disturbing  exteriorities  might  arise,  which,  by  weakening 
impressions,  might  impair  the  functions  of  veracity.  Ever  let  us 
be  actuated  by  the  motto, 

Now  is  the  present ;  Virginsy  vineyards  till, 
And  sweet  advice  Vy  eager  deeds  ^ii^. 

Truth  he  our  guide,  and  Charity,  prompt  to  authenticate  good  by 
eradicating  evil,  our  companion*. 

It  was  with  feelings,  as  you  will  believe,  of  more  than  ordinary 

excitation,  that  P and  myself  presented  ourselves  at  the 

portal  of  Lady  Highborough's  sumptuous  mansion  in Square. 

The  strikingness  of  her  character  had  made  itself  known  to  us 
through  a  thousand  sources.  In  her  youth,  as  her  porttTiit,  painted 
by  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  must  have  already  acquainted  you,  she 
was  surpassingly  beautiful — and,  as  we  all  are  (who  knows  better 
than  myself  ?)  an  object  of  precious  anxiety,  and  unmitigated  temp* 

ll2 
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tatioDS.  Boyalty  was  at  her  feet ;  bat  she  declioed  its  elegant 
bait.  Her  fatlier*s  board,  high  in  tbe  councils  of  his '  SoYereign» 
was  crowned  hj  all  the  dissmute  liberalism  of  England.  Wits, 
men  of  letters,  foreigners  of  every  shade  of  speciousness,  flung 
their  laureU  at  her  feet ;  but  she  stood  firm  as  Niobe.  Her  per- 
spicuous intellect  detected  from  afar  the  storms  which  were  about 
to  BubjtBorge  erery  social  classification.  She  saw  the  nobility  of 
her  land,  her  altar  and  her  throne,  in  peril ;  and  when  little  more 
than  a  shrinking  girl,  presented  herself  in  the  breach  t  Deaf  to 
the  fascinations  of  a  circle  so  iUosiTe,  she  abode  by  her  principles. 
**  It  was  her  duty,"  she  said,  **  to  resist  the  materialism  of  the 
middle  classes — she  pitied,  but  could  not  admit  them  to  privileges 
for  which  treasure  had  been  wasted  and  blood  shed.**  Dowered 
only  by  this  astounding  rectitude  and  a  delicate  prettiness 
tout-d'fait  mignardise,  (to  quote  de  Sevigne*s  Memoirs) — she 
espoused,  when  little  more  than  a  child,  the  august  Earl  whose 
name  she  bears  ;  and  entered  at  once  upon  her  career  of  heroic 
eaergj.  As  patroness  of  Almack's,  she  at  once  applied  herself  to 
the  fostering  of  high  breeding,  and  the  discouragement  of  the 
Unlicensed  intrusions  of  Republican  ambition.  No  tampercr  with 
the  wives  of  Mammon  (in  the  persons  of  Bankers) — ^while  she  used 
the  privileges  of  gold,  she  kept  the  aspiring  race  who  deal  therein 
aloof.  Unflinching  in  her  pursuit  of  Primogeniture,  the  younger 
«on  found  no  adherence  at  her  hands  —  the  libertine  pens  of 
Authors  still  less.  She  drew  around  her  an  august  circle,  which 
Hank  accredited  and  Fashion  adorned.  Her  uncompromising 
boldness — no  less  than  the  vivacity  of  her  parlance,  in  which  the 
-repartee  of  the  French  woman  and  the  sense  of  her  own  mother 
tongue  were  blended — exposed  her  to  salient  attacks  from  the 
vulgar,  the  presuming,  and  the  upstart.  But  she  steered  her  way. 
.She  it  was  who  maintained  on  the  Continent  the  august  character 
-of  a  Peeress  of  England.  Accustomed  at  home  to  press  the  pro- 
*ducts  of  the  Cashmerian  loom  in  her  hovdoir,  to  respire  but  air 
laden  with  the  odours  of  the  rarest  exotics  conveyed  from  the  con- 
servatories of  Lightington  with  a  regal  disregard  of  expense — 
habituated  to  assemble  on  her  table  the  luxuries  of  the  four  hemi- 
spheres— Lady  Highborough's  firm  mind  did  not  shrink  from  the 
perils  and  privations  of  foreign  travel.  Courageous  in  the  Pride 
of  Sex — and  daring  even  to  read  Oriental  despots  a  lesson  on  the 
immured  victims  whom  their  Salic  ordinances  confine  behind  veils, 
—  fite  it  was  who  claimed  an  audience  of  the  Grand  Sultan,  and 
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awed  his  barbarian  eves  by  the  splendour  of  England's  lilies  and 
roses,  ripened  by  Tnne,  and  decorated  with  the  lustrous  heir- 
looms which  cannot  make  her  raiik  more  sparkling.  Long  will 
her  visit  to  Sultan  Abd-el-Kader,  in  his  Alhambra  Palace,  at  Con- 
stantinople, be  talked  of  in  the  *^  Harem."  It  is  to  her  (and  not 
to  the  authoress  of  the  **  City  of  the  Sultan")  that  the  exqmsite 

and  well-known  poem  by  Mr,  Milnes  refers.     This  P has 

from  unquestioned  authority.  But  we  can  dilate  without  hearsay 
on  Lady  Highborough's  union  of  what  is  most  aristocratic  with 
what  is  most  fascinating. 

Fortified  by  a  provision  of  tracts,  we  set  forth  a  little  after 

noon :   our    Landlady  having   advised  P to  pretermit  the 

visit  tin  that  hour.  **  "What  would  they  say  at  Tinglebury  could 
they  see  us  now  ?  "  was  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  one  of  us  at 
least,  as  we  appealed  to  the  bell.  The  door  gave  way  to  the 
summons :  and  a  domestic  resplendent  in  the  Highborough  colours 
(staunch  orange  to  which  my  heart  warmed^ — and  blue)  admitted 
us,  with  a  civil  "So  you're  the  Ladies  !  "  Judge  of  our  confu- 
sion !  Clothed,  indeed,  in  filthy  rags  did  I  feel  myself.  That  our 
poor  humble  Tinglebury  deeds  should  have  preceded  us  !  That 
our  faltering  endeavours  to  assert  infallible  truth  should  have  re- 
sounded in  the  noble  halls  of  England's  Aristocracy !  What  was 
Mr.  Podd  to  us  now  ?  A  phantom.  Was  not  here  a  rich  recom- 
pense for  our  Ephesian  struggles  with  his  Hydra  of  false  doctrine? 
««««ii»^«««   J  £gj^  tears  of  silent  praise  on  my  cheek,  but 

was  aroused  from  them  by  a  rapid  exclamation  on  P 's  part — 

**  Diana  1  darling  .  ,  .  .  our  travelling  companion  ! "  —  It  w&s- 
so  : — He,  and  none  other,  was  crossing  the  hall,  and  ere  P 
could  spring  forward  to  put  in  her  claim  for  the  welcome  of  recog- 
nition in  a  strange  laud — ^he  had  vanished  in  the  interior. — 
Could  this  be  Lord  Highborough  I  whom  censorious  tongues  had 
described  as  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  his  august  spouse,  and 

rarely  at  home  ?  "Are  not  friends  raised  up  for  us  ?  '*  said  P 

pressing  my  arm,  as  we  mounted  the  stairs,  to  the  presence  of 
her  we  came  to  seek. 

.  Time  was  given  us  to  survey  the  drawing-room  of  a  Belgravian 
star  of  the  first  water ;  since  we  were  told  that  Lady  Highborough 
voiild  see  us  shortly — and  meanwhile  invited — ^nay  desired  (such 
are  the  courteous  customs  of  the  house  !)  to  sit  down.  What  was 
more  distinguishing,  we  perceived  through  the  open  door  by  which 
nve  had  entered,  that  the  footman  remained  in  attendant  propiety 
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on  the  lauding  without — ^his  inquiring  eye  from  time  to  tktt« 
awaiting  our  commands. 

The  luxury  of  the  saloon  in  which  we  found  ourselTOs  wab 
indescribahle.  Tissues  of  blue  silk  (originally  woven,  we  have 
since  ascertained,  for  the  Monarch  of  Delhi)  were  £Rispeiided  from* 
wands  of  solid  silver ;  the  same  hue  pehnaded  the  walls,  hun^ 
wHh  choice  pictures.  Here  Venus,  *<  when  unademed,  adorMdb 
the  most,"'  was  bathing  in  Helicon's  waters : — ^there,  Dia»a  hxh 
vered  over  burning  Troy ;  (Edipns  and  Hennione,  from  the  ram» 
parts,  contemplating  the  agonizing  scene.  Nor  was  Junkiff 
Bratus,  witnessing  the  ghost  of  Osasar,  wanting — ^these  thxee 
being  undoubted  originals  of  Miehftel  Angelo.  We  were  aorv^ 
that  Mr.  Pecker  (whose  reputation  as  a  Patron  of  Art  has  re* 
ceived  a  most  gratifying  tribute  since  our  arrival)  was  not  with 
us :  but  promised  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  making  him  famiUar 
with  those  treasures,  on  some  ^ture  day.  Tables  of  solid  jasper 
were  spread  with  virtu  of  all  periods.  Dresden  lacrymatories 
vied  with  the  richest  West  Indian  carvings : — ^rich  miniatures  by 
Sir  Joshua,  with  costly  volumes  bound  by  Bumey.  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  fan,  with  her  rival,  Madame  de  Pompadour's  smelling- 
bottle  :  and  between  them  the  works  of  the  brilliant  philosopke, 
Madame  Dudevant,  whose  blindness  was  so  touchingly  lamented 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the  "  Strawberry  Annals."  Not  a  toy 
nor  a  trinket,  in  shcn^,  was  here,  which  did  not  tell  its  tale  of  tho 
nothingness  of  Beauty,  or  invite  to  the  abnegation  of  selfish  in- 
dulgence. Such  a  collecti(m,  how  far  more  instmctive»  dearest 
Mrs.  Rustler,  than  the  farraginous  assemblages  of  so-oalled  sane- 
ly, which  disfigure,  not  ornament,  mansions  benighted  bj  th«r 
Papistical  sympathies !  The  undraperied  exposures  of  Pagan 
Art  are  less  alien  to  every  habit  of  our  juvenile  education,  less 
utterly  at  variance  with  every  prerogative  we  have  been  used  to 
hold  dear,  than  the  order  of  decorations  it  is  the  into^st  of  Mr« 
Niblett,  and  such  as  he,  to  advocate.  Right  glad  were  we  to  per- 
eeive  that  Lady  Highborough  has  escaped  the  epidemical  daUianoe 
with  Babylon,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  written,  etc.,  etc.  *  *  *- 

We  were  gazing  delightedly  round,  grateful  to  find  that  the 
idolatrous  element  had  not  set  its  seal  here,  and  P — '-— ,  intent 
upon  leaving  behind  her  some  of  those  pencilled  tokens  of  admi^' 
ration  and  sympathy  which  her  ardent  spirit  so  eageriy  bestrews  t 
when  the  swinging  back  of  a  copious  sheet  of  mirvor,  v^oh  we  had 
eonceived  led  nowhere,  revealed  a  third  room,  and  voteea  in 
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mated  diseoorse.  My.  tablets  were  oat  in  an  instant,  since  I  was 
curare  by  l^e  aecent,  tbat  the  speakers  were  of  no  vulgar  order. 
.It  waft  wdU  tbougbi  of  :-<*the  diacoucse  turning  en  matters  of  no 
import. 

^  Mast  yon  go,  Lady  Anne  ?" 

*^  My  dear,  I  must ;  I  promised  ny  little  girl  to  eome  back  and 
ib»  Biuh — Obiidpen  and  her  get  their  dinner  together.     You 
^Iwd  batter  come  with  me  ; — such  hideoas  little  monsters !  " 

<'Loye,  I  caa't:  Vm  expecting  Albertinelli  every  moment; 
iuul  cee  him  I  mast  about  this  tiresome  concert  of  mine.  You 
jcasEit  think  what  a  nice  person  he  is  i — ^manages  everything  so 
admirably,  aad  takes  no  liberties.  I  wonder  sometimes,  how  he 
.g«to  the  people  to  sing  at>  sadi  terms — Policetti  for  only  ten 
.ginneas  !  But  then  he 's  her  lover,  poor  fellow : — so  interesting ! " 
.  *^2iow  do  come,  dear  ;  and  can't  you  leave  word  with  George 
for  Albertinelli  to  follow  you  to  my  house  ?  " 
.  .<^Woldd  we  had  Bach  nei^bouni  at  Tinglebury !  "  whispered  I 
:to  P  ■  ■.  With  the  Bundietons^  or  any  persons  who  have  becai  in 
tnde,  dear  Mrs.  Rustler,  such  social  interchanges  are  not  possible. 

*'  No,  my  kind  creature,  I  can't — I  have  to  go  through  this 
bore  of  engagmg  a  mmerygoveniess  again  !  " 

**  Q9§el  malh^r  1 1  thoi^ht  yoor  Swiss  girl  was  such  a  treasure. ' ' 

''  So  X  thought,  too,  dear ;  and  I  am  sure  I  never  interfered 
inth  her.  <xeorgina  hated  kw  ;  but  that  was  of  no  consequence. 
Childrai  always  do.  I  did ;  and  used  to  cut  holes  with  scissors 
in  my  poor  victim's  frocks.  No,  love,  she  turned  out  consumptive, 
ao  I  aent  her  away  at  once,  before  she  got  worse  upon  my  han^. 
I  am  expecting  two  new  ones  this  morning.  Sisters ;  I  may  have 
either,  or  the  two  t<^^er,  I  dare  say,  a  bargain." 

**  And  do  you  really  see  these  persons  yourself  ?" 

**  How  can  I  help  it,  my  dear  ?  I  could  not  Unst  Lord  High- 
bvough,  were  he  at  home: — and  you  recollect  that  wretched 
busineBS  of  my  last  but  one,  turning  out  the  groom  of  the  cham- 
ten'  wife*  But  I  don't  exact  much — clean^  honest,  sober — no 
foUowers.  We  have  masters  for  everything,  dear — It  'a  ruinous. 
What  COM  those  sort  of  girls  want  with  twenty  pounds,  a  year,  I 
4i^ifcen  wonder^--now  that  they  ean  dress  for  nothing,  and  have  no 
.appearance  to  ke^ up?  "  What  admirable  prinoiples  of  subc^'dina- 
tum,  dearest  friend  !  Wha^  simphcity  of  requiflitional  demands ; 
and  conveyed  in  what  dazzling  buoyancy  of  parlance  !  Tears  POie 
ilo  my  ayes  again :  ''And  this/'.  I  «xcl$imed>  '<*is  a  member  of 


Ihe  depreciated  bodr-Hme  of  those  w^onx  the  UtUitwriai^  CMn^nf 
ibe  Valley  would  flout  to  extinction.  Tastes,  how  magufioeAk  t. 
Wishes,  how  true !  Kindness  to  her  dependants^  bow  considevatc^t 
Anxiety  to  prevent  inquiries  devolving  upon  othersp  how  et^gex  Wi 
And  you  will  hear  this  lustrous  being's  nanio  invocafted  with^very. 
expression  of  contemptuous  animosity  I  I  seemed^deareat  finend, 
to  listen  to  my  mother  tongue — I  felt  I  was  in  Bdgsavia :.  an4 
when  P^ —  said,  ''  I  am  sure  I  shall  embrace  har^*'-^!  waa-ta^ 
much  agitated  to  do  more  than  reply*  **  We  wiU,  both." 

«  Well/'  after  all,  '<  resumed  Lady  Highboroug^,  ''  I  think  1. 
will  go  with  you — ^I  m  dying  to  know  the  Bush  children,  if  they 
are  only  half  as  dear  as  Tom  Thumb !  and  George  shall  hear  theee 
gentlewomen  their  catechism.  One  needn't  keep  ihem,  you.  know* 
One  is  committed  to  nothing,  especially  now  when  you  may  get 
the  best  of  the  class  for  Sty  a  year — and  who  foan  teach  th» 
harp,  too/* 

The  Ladies  came  out — ^tall,  commanding  creatures,  with  a 
pallor  that  put  your  Tinglebury  friend's  nulkmaid  complexion: 

and  even  P 's  red  rose  blossom  in  her  cheeks  (so  sweetly  iatr»* 

duced  in  Mrs.  Ellis's  verses*  written  in  Mrs.  Pecker's  album)  to< 
shame.  I  had  intended  to  make  a  minute  note  of  their  dress  ^ 
and  had  turned  a  fresh  leaf  of  my  memorandum  book  on  pui|K>8e^ 
but  can  only  generally  describe  it  as  singularly  spreading  in  ita 

ulterior  portions — my  gaze  being  interrupted  by  P 'a  enliw*- 

siasm — who  burst  forward,  with  "Peerless  Piety,  aod.  Piou» 
Peers,"  jG&dj  to  offer,  and  a  fluttering,  *^  Dear  Lady  High* 
boi:Qugh*  will  you  allow  this  to  cement  the  commencement  of  aa 
intercourse?"  She  spoke  so  low,  that  we  are  sure  sbewaanot 
heard :  nor  did  the  natural  terrors  of  the  moment  enable  us  pr^ 
cisely  to  ascertain  which  was  our  hostess.  All,  indeed,  was  coo- 
fusion.  The  stately  pair  turned — surveyed  us  fixedly-r-stgjrted : 
and,  some  kind  thought  arising  in  both,,  sympathetically,  burst 
into  a  peal  of  laughter,  dulcet  as  pastoral  reed — ^hurrying  past  ua. 
I  was  vexed  at  this  abrupt  termination  of  so  charming  an  inter* 
view,  though  I  promised  myself  its  resumption  at  no  difitant 
period.  The  silver  chime  died  in  the  distance — ^not  before  a  gay» 
**  A  perfect  gig,  my  dear  V  had  acquainted  us  that  the  conveys 
ances  our  innovators  at  Tinglebury  have  chosen  to  deride  as  obso- 
lete, still  maintain  their  hold  in  the  conservative  districts  of  B^ 
gravia. 

We  were  not  long  permitted  to  indulge. dubiety  aa  to  th^ 


etlquetW  of  departure,  ftfter  ATeceptfon  bo  full  of  promise.  To  the 
nadimgA^  eefiltatsy  of  P— ^ —  (ah  i  do  you  not  recognise  your  art- 
less^ protefffS  in  the'  trait  t)  our  travelling  companion  made  hi» 
appe^d^&oe  in  as  elegant  domesticity  of  costume,  which  convinced 
U4  that  we  wer^  not  wrong  in .  ascribing  to  him  no  less  distin- 
gttiehed  an  abode.  And,  making  all  mature  allowances  for  the- 
sQMeptlbiMty  of  my  animated  companion — ^he  did  evince  the 
pleasure  of  kindred  sympathies,  at  this  meeting  ;  accosted  us  with 
animated  che^rMness,  and  though  decorum  precluded  his  en- 
gaging two  parties  of  our  sex  to  sit — bestowed  upon  us  no  smalf 
measure  of  the  graces  of  his  intellect.  Perceiving  omr  avidity  for 
Bdigravian  intelligence,  he  kindly  ministered  to  it ;  recommended 
our  pursuing  the  system  of  making  acquaintances  we  had  already 
sa  auspidously  inaugurated  j  called  our  admiration  to  the  works 
of  art  I  have  already  introduced  to  you — and  mentioned  others. 
A  statue  of  our  gracious  Majesty,  in  a  square  devoted  to  herself, 
a  little  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Province,  excited  his  eulo- 
gies.— It  13  by  Haynes  Baily,  whose  Eve  at  the  Fountain,  and 
My  own  Blue  Bell,  Mr.  Pecker  cites  as  the  most  chaste  and  sur- 
prising   of   modem    sculptures.       Eluding  gracefully  P 'a 

perhaps  too  frank  curiosity  as  to  his  relationship  with  Lady  High- 
borougb,  our  friend  volunteered  the  information  that  he  was  one 
of  the  Household. — I  curtsied  involuntarily  to  this  representative 
of  Majesty. — He  dwelt  much  upon  the  wonders  of  his  own  highly 
favoured  district ;  spoke  of  our  hostess  with  tenns  of  easy  praise  ; , 
of  her  sweetness,  and  persuadability — these  how  charming,  at 
altitudes  where  the  vulgar  would  with  difficulty  respire !  On 
P- inquiring  if  further  tracts  would  be  acceptable,  he  an- 
swered eagerly,  **0,  as  many  as  you  can  spare  !"  and  even  hinted 
that  Her  gracious  Majesty,  whose  amiable  receipt  of  all  commo- 
dities and  curious  inventions,  finds  its  prototype  in  many  of  the 
Bdgravian  mansions,  woidd  be  gratified  by,  though  she  might  not 
solicit,  a  like  attention.  How  easy,  beloved  friend,  is  it  to  do 
good  I — •*  So  simple  is  our  Sovereign,"  he  added,  and  so  indifferent 
to  rank  are  the  inhabitants  of  this  quarter,  that,  to  use  his  own 
emi^Mitic  phrase,  **  the  Queen  is  a  nobody  amongst  us  !  "  At-^ 
tutfed,  as  I  was,  to  surprise  before,  this,  I  confess,  astonished  me* 
Rare  grace  and  condescension !  blessed  fruits  of  charity  I  The 
Artists,  dear  friend,  give  their  pictures  to  our  Sovereign !  gratified 
by  their  acceptance^  though  too  wisely  aware  of  their  own  dis- 
tance, to  expect  to  behold  them  more.     A  new  book  of  **  Th& 
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Triumplus  of  Oriftna  '*  is  in  preparation  for  h^  birthday — ^tbb 
words  hj  the  aristocratic  hostesses  of  Belgraria — the  mnsic  bj 
Ghalon.  We  griere  that  English  talent  was  not  found  worthy  1 — 
But  more,  it  may  be,  of  Royalty,  and  its  pursuits,  on  some  less 
crowded  page  t  Let  us  avoid  all  democratic  admixture  of  this 
pomp  of  soTerdgnty,  with  the 

Homely  lines  of  every  day, 

as  Mrs.  Abel  Smith  says  is.  (me  of  her  sadly  sweet  sonnets.  Our 
new  friend  apologised  on  the  score  of  his  avocations — ushered  us 
to  the  portal'—and  we  parted  with  gay  adieux. — ^Peals  of  laughter 
resounded  &om  this  edifying  abode,  as  we  quitted  its  precincts. 

I  should  have  finished  kere,  but  X  must  append  to  this  too  loi^ 
epistolary  communication  what  I  have  already  mentioned  : — the 
tribute  to  Mr.  Pecker's  acknowledged  skill  in  judging  of  works  of 
art. — ^It  is  but  to-day  that  he  received  from  an  aco<»nplished  cd- 
lectresSy  whose  name  modesty  forbids  as  to  utter,  the  distinguished 
invitation  which  my  thrilling  pen  copies  with  proud  pleasure. 
You  may  diffuse  it  at  Wailford  *  if  you  will  :— 

«  ]|£ns. presents  her  compliments  to  her  proximate  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Pecker,  and  from  having  derived  by  bequest,  among 
.other  tableaux  a  portrait  of  extraordinary  merit,  deemed  likely 
from  corresponding  name  originally  marked  at  back,  either  to 
represent,  or  otherwise  to  have  belonged  to,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  a  family  connection  of  his  ;  but,  to  be  satisfactory  to  her- 
self, needing  confirmation  ;  trusts,  under  the  circumstances,  not 
to  seem  .  digressing  etiquette  unvenially  herein — ^the  object 
being  a  reciprocal  one — ^in  requesting  the  obliging  courtesy  of  a 
call  at  her  residence  on  earliest  convenient  afternoon,  from  the 
hour  of  three,  not  being  later  than  that  of  six,  for  resolving,  as  she 
could  hope,  its  identity ;  a  favour,  in  ratio  of  her  disadvantage 
towards  him  as  a  total  stranger,  she  would  not  fail  to  aj^redate, 
etc.  etc.'* 

*  The  Editor  is  once  again  obliged  to  interpose  with  an  explanataoB. 
Those  who  might  be  misled  by  ^be  poetical  style  of  Miss  Bill,  into  fancying 
that  the  epistle  of  the  <'Colleetre0s,^'  piuited  above,  was  retooched  by  that 
Lady,  for  the  juoaaaDeiiient  of  friends  ait  home,  are  adDamiahed  that  the  letter 
is  printed  from  a  bwui  fide  original :  the  origUaal  punctuatioo  observed^: — we 
may  add,  that  it  is  a  Circular  ;  since  we  happen  to  know  other  connoiasenrs 
besides  Mr.  Pecker  of  Tinglebury,  who  have  received  similar  invitations. 
The  incideBt  is  too  Belgrsman  to  be  omitted,  but  too  romantic  to  pass 
•without  antheotkatioiL 


We  all  blusb,  of  course,  at  so  flattering  a  testimonial,  to  which 
Mr.  Pecker  accedes.  Averse  to  conspicuity,  he  will  go.  You 
shall  hear  the  result.  Meanwhile,  it  is  something  new  to  find 
ourselYes  among  circles  where  innate  efforts  are  crowned  with 
appreciation. — Adieu !  Our  dinner,  ordered  at  the  Belgravian 
hour  of  nine,  awaits  us.  Mrs.  Pecker  protests — ^but  I  remind  her  that 
thus  the  Ancients  partook  of  their  attic  repasts.  No,  Mr.  Niblett : . 
but  P.  will  not  wear  the  willow  for  any  Papist,'  concealed  or  open : 
leflB  so,  now,  tiian  ever,  when  inspiriting  opporiunities  of  com* 
pasfiion  are  likely  to  be  afforded  to  her. 

Tour  unfeigned  and  affectionate, 

D.  Rill. 

P.  S. — I  open  my  letter  to  announce  a  singular  casualty.  Even 
here,  ''  clouds  of  mistake  arise  and  with  fair  semblance,  blot 
eut  the  bloom  of  energy,"  (as  Archbishop  Tennison  finely  says 
in  his  '' Mirandola.")  How  are  we  to  understand  the  strimge 
misapprehensiveness  which  has  penned  a  billet  like  this  just 
received  ? 

**  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding  or  disappointment, 
as  the  message  left  with  her  butler  may  not  have  been  correctly 
ddivered.  Lady  Highborough  acquaints  D.  and  P.  Bill,  that 
neither  of  them  appeared  suited  to  fill  the  situation  in  her  nursery 
applied  for." 

*« iS^vofv,  AprU  —  1846." 
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Summer,  and  stillness  ;  ey*ry  joyoas  bird 
Pours  a  half-wearied  song  ;  the  leafy  glade, 
Panting  with  flowery  fragrance,  to  its  shade 

Invites  the  wayside  wanderer :  there  is  heard 

No  sound  amid  the  forest-depths,  save  when 
The  rushing  streamlet  by  the  breeze  is  stirred ; 
Or  the  bee  murmurs  in  the  meadows,  furred 

With  moss  and  stany  flowers ;  or,  from  some  glen 

The  tired  cuckoo  lifts  a  pleasant  voice ; 

Or  the  lone  woodlark  sings  his  hidden  strain. 

Oh  !  bid  the  poor,  the  lowly  one  rejoice, — 
Upraise  him  from  his  penury  and  pain ; — 

That  from  the  choking  courts  and  alleys  dim 

He  may  come  forth^  and  join  the  universal  hymn ! 

E.  M.  Couijis. 
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Upon  the  theory  of  Historical  compoation  prevalent  in  thd  present 
8ge^  it  must  necessarily  be  difficult  to  £onn  a  correct  jadgment*  The 
came  influences  which  operate  on  the  minds  of  the  historians  to  elevate 
and  enlarge,  (nr  to  depress  and  circumscribe  their  views,  must  likewise 
produce  an  analogous  effect  upon  critics,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  almost 
constrain  them  to  think  favourably  of  works  thoroughly  impregnated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  may,  in  some  instances,  however,  be 
advantageous  for  those  who  undertake  in  matters  of  this  kind  to  think 
and  decide  for  others,  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  sway  of 
corremt  notions,  and  to  rise,  if  they  possess  the  power,  to  the  level  tif 
those  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  creations  of  literature  in 
&11  a^es  and  countries. 

History  in  its  primary  and  proper  signification,  really  means,  narrative 
as  contradistinguished  from  dissertation  and  the(»ising.  When  a  man 
undertakes  to  relate  the  story  of  a  nation,  we  consequently  expect  that 
he  will  abstain  as  much  as  possible  &om  standing  still ;  that  he  will 
take  up  the  people  with  whom  he  designs  to  make  us  acquainted  from 
their  cradle,  or  any  other  point  on  whidi  he  thinks  proper  to  fix,  and 
thenceforward  huny  us  aloug  with  them,  offering  occasionally  short 
explanations  of  events  intricate  or  obscure ;  and  occasionally,  perhaps, 
pausing  for  a  moment  to  expatiate  on  any  new  aspect  presented  by 
circumstances,  if  it  be  merely  to  afford  himself  an  opportunity  of  calling 
forth  admiration  or  administering  delight.  Above  all  things,  therefore^ 
it  would  appear  that  movement  is  characteristic  of  historical  composi>> 
tioQ— as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  so  history  abhors  stagnation.  As  it 
is  the  counterpart  of  life,  the  picture  of  a  stream  in  everlasting  flow,  so 
it  is  necessarily  vivacious  and  i^rogressive.  It  admits  of  nothing  like 
disquisition.  The  indulgence  of  scepticism,  and  the  ostentation  of 
i«seareh  are  equally  fatal  to  it«  There  must  be  animation,  there  must 
be  continuity,  there  must  be  a  perpetual  exhibition  of  human  character^ 
and  above  all  things,  there  must  be  unquestioning  faith.  * 

Let  the  historian  investigate  as  he  pleases  before  he  c<mimences  his  task; 
Inquiry  is  his  duty,  and  we  rigidly  insist  upooi  the  performanoe  of  i<2» 
He  must  do  this  however  in  secret,  alxme,  and  not  invite  us  to  be  present 
at  his  examination  of  witnesses,  at  the  propounding  of  his  doubts^  at 
his  questioning  and  cross^uestioning  of  the  old  writers.    What  we 

*  '^  A  His^iy  of  Greece.  L  Legendary  Greece ;  II.  Grecian  History  to 
the  Reign  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens.  2  vols.  By  Geobgb  Ghote,  Ea(i^ 
London :  Murray,  1846." 
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want  is  the  result  of  all  this.  Let  him  spin  his  narrative  how  he 
pleases :  that  is  his  husiness.  He  undertakes  to  lay  hefore  us  the  tissue 
complete,  and  has  no  right  to  require  our  presence  in  his  workshop, 
while  he  cards  the  wool  and  spins  the  thread,  and  goes  through  all  the 
other  preliminary  processes  which,  mu^t^  we  are  well  aware,  i&ke  place 
hefore  the  final  completion  of  his  task. 

Among  our  contemporaries  a  verjr  different  creed  appears  to  ohtain 
hehef*  Instead  of  suffering  a»  quietly  to  contemplate  the  grand  and 
OTer-shiftiiig  scenes  whidi  ilie  circumstances  of  otiier  times  unfold 
before  us,  the  historiaa  thinks  it  incumheiit  on  him  to  he  perpetually 
at  our  elbow,  informing  us  what  we  are  to  admire  or  despise,  or  beHeye 
or  disbelieve.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  stirring  occurrences,  when 
great  men  are  struggling  doubtfully  for  their  lives,  wh^i  the  fate  of 
empires  is  trembling  in  the  balance,  when  civilisation  itself  stands  in 
jeopardy,  and  when  by  the  cast,  so  to  speak,  of  a  die,  the  happiness  of 
mankind  may  be  secured  or  marred  for  centuries,  he  puts  a  spoke  in 
the  wheel  of  the  moral  universe^  and  arrests  the  movement  of  the 
whole,  that  he  nuor  discuss  with  some  sceptic  the  probability  or  impro* 
bability  of  what  ne  is  engaged  in  relating.  He  is  not  content  with 
permitting  the  impression  to  be  insensibly  made  upon  our  minds  that 
nature  and  study  have  invested  him  with  superior  sagacity,  that  he  is 

Suick  to  discern  motives,  that  he  has  an  intuition  of  human  character, 
^at  he  draws  moral  pictures  forcibly  and  with  suitable  colours ;  that, 
m  one  word,  his  mind  is  sufficiently  large  for  the  whole  pageant  of 
humao  events  to  be  reflected  from  its  surface.  His  ambition  will  not 
permit  him  to  leave  ns  for  a  mmnent  doixbtful  en  the  point*  Proud  of 
the  temper  and  polish  of  his  gmius,  he  keeps  the  flash  and  dazde  of  it 
perpetually  in  our  eyes.  Our  business  consequently  is  soon  felt  to  be 
to  admire  the  historian,  not  to  take  an  interest  in  and  be  instructed  by 
what  he  relates,  and  as  admiration  soon  palls  upon  the  appetite  of  those 
who  attempt  to  feed  on  it,  so  your  fashionable  historian  soon  degenerates 
into  a  bore,  whom  you  admit  to  be  veiy  ekver,  but  would  rather  not 
aasoeiate  with  nevertheless. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Grote  stirnds  in  this  category  we  are  reluctant 
to  determine.  He  has  evidently  applied  himself  with  great  diligence 
and  perseverance  to  the  study  of  Grecian  affairs ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  fate  of  his  work,  has  endeavoured  to  deserve  well  of  the  public. 
It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  he  placed  himself  from  the  outset  under 
the  direction  of  false  guides ;  in  other  words,  that  he  has  habitually 
deferred  too  much  to  German  sdiolars,  who,  contemplating  Greece  and 
her  concerns  from  the  antiquarian  point  of  view,  have  by  degrees 
brought  themselves  to  regard  her  lit^ature,  her  politics,  and  her  philo- 
sophy, as  a  huge  museum  of  perplexing  tc^cs,  on  which  it  is  lawful  to 
speculate  for  ever  without  arriving  at  any  conclusion.  We  lament  this, 
for  Mr.  Grote  is  unquestionably  an  able  man,  possessing  much  acuteness 
aaid  habits  of  application.    He  has  not,  however,  sufficient  force  of  mind 
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to  render  him  independent  of  his  instruments.  Availing  himself  ol  tbt 
learning  of  Germany,  he  has  suffered  it,  from  b^ng  his  Hiui<inyi^^^  to 
jbecome  hk  mistress.  This  is  painially  evident  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  two  volumes  before  ns*  Do  the  Qermans  doabt)  So  does 
Mr.  Grote.  Do  they  convert  traditions  into  mythes,  and  exdnde  whole 
^8  from  the  domains  of  history.  ?  So  does  onr  learned  ooHntryman. 
His  foot  advsDoes  timidly  at  the  heels  of  their  scepticism,  and  he 
appeals  delighted  to  petsnade  himself  thaft  the  firm  gronnpd  on  wfakh 
he  treads  is  a  shifting  and  dangMons  quicJifBtad. 

It  is  no  dmibt  quite  neoessasy  to  separate  the  domains  of  histotj^ 
firom  those  of  mythology,  and  to  mmd  giving  us  a  penxmified  vice  or 
virtue  for  a  num.  U  may  likewise  be  deniible  net  to  ccmlonnd  phy*> 
sical  phenomena  with  mstoncal  evMits,  and  to  present  us  with  aa 
earthquake  instead  of  the  executive  of  a  Grecian,  state.  Against  enwa 
such  as  these  it  is  {nndent,  we  say,  to  |n«Dd ;  but  seholarahave  uidsa^ 
tnnaitely  convinced  us  that  learning  is  liable  to  intemperanee,  and  thaty. 
enfeebled  by  the  luxaiy  of  sceptieism)  the.  judgment  may  in  the  end  hk 
made  to  abdicate  its  functftens,  and  cease  altogether  to  distij^tnish  he^ 
tween  the  ehancteristics  of  tn:^  and  falsehood.  It  would  JMt 
accordingly  surprise  us  to  find  a  iqwcnlative  autiquanan  eonvextiig 
Julius  Cttisar  into  a  mythe,  and  assuring  us  that  the  Roman  Common* 
wealth  was  but  a  fragment  of  Fairy  Land.  F<mnerly  the  passien-of 
investigatoni  led  them  to  catty  baokthe  bonneiB  of  truth  and  plant 
them  exultingly  on  &b<ilous  eminenees,  into  whose  incompact  asbf^ 
stances  they  soon  sank  and  disai^peansd.  In  our  own  day  the  piastice 
is  strikingly  reversed.  The  objeet  now  is  to  loll  forward  the  ch>uds  of 
mythe  not  only  over  the  debateable  frontier  of  tradition  but  far  into 
the  firm  and  well-defined  tenitoiT  of  faistcHy,  and  in  this  way  to  ob* 
score  events  and  oharact^s,  whicn  to  our  forefathers  stood  quite  within 
the  range  of  vision. 

Among  those  who  have  employed  themselves  in  this  way  is  Mt. 
Grote.  Niebuhr  and  Arnold,  conducted  their  readers  towards  the 
gigantic  fabric  of  the  Roman  republic,  through  the  avenues  of  legend, 
and  poetry  ;  but  the  apfU'oaehes  in  their  beauty  and  simplicify  wure 
every  way  worthy  to  <^n  upon  the  Roman  story ;  they  looked  like  the. 
obscure  portals,  which,  in  some  eastern  countries,  lead  the  traveUer  to 
palaces  and  fortresses  which  themselves  are  steeped  in  the  Inightest 
sunshine.  Mr.  Grote  has  aimed  at  c<mstructing  before  the  History  of 
Ghreece  similar  entrances,  using  the  mythoiogy  as  his  materials,  and  in- 
voking the  epic  Muse  to  adorn  her  mioze  sober  uster.  It  would  have 
afforded  us  much  pleasure  to  say  that  he  had  succeeded ;  but  in  lajing 
down  the  plan  of  his  work  he  has  altogether  mistaken  tlie  pn^itioBay 
and  appropriated  to  what  is  strictly  introduct(»y,  space  which  he  will 
hereafter  stand  in  need  of,  should  his  incredulity  leave  him,  as  he  pro* 
ceeds,  any  events  which  he  wiU  regardas  real.  Mr.  Ghrote's  work  ahvady 
equals  in  length  one  fourth  of  Gibbon's  History,  without  coniainiog  a 
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siBgle  page  strictly  historical.  We  have  lable,  we  have  disquisitions, 
ym  liave  criticisiii ;  bat  we  hove  no  nainative,  no  nnfolding  of  ciream- 
stances,  no  delineation  of  ehasacter. 

To-  the  whole  of  what  is  denominated  Legendary  Ghteeee  we  object. 
ToQched  by  a  skilful  and  ddicate  hand  the  fables  of  the  mythology 
night  hftTo  been  made  to  ecmstitnte  a  very  agreeable  introduction  to  the 
H«l<9iic  aonals.  Gods  and  heioes  might  have  been  made  our  guides 
to  the  labyrinth  of  regal  states  and  commonwealths  which  covered  tha 
fMe  ef  Oreiee*  But  Mr.  Ovote's  familiarity  vrith  Grecian  literature  has 
not  in^arted  to  him  any  great  pn^ciency  in  Grecian  art.  Hemouids*  ther 
most  ttzquisite  mnterials  with  so-  uncouth  a  hand,  that  where  we  might 
reasonably  have  looked  for  benty  we  sometimes  meet  with  awfc waKdoess, 
if  not  defomity.  Assuredly,  therefore,  his  will  not  nroye  the  History 
of  Greeoe  for  which  we  have  during  many  ages  been  looking;  Sevenl 
of  the  iaUes  are  developed  through  the  instramentalihr  of  avoeabnluy^ 
so  objectionaUe,  thai  seme  parts  of  the  book  could  not  be  read  alond  in  a 
deeent  teuly.  Not  that  Mr.  Gfote  is  a  vohiptaous  writer ;  fat  from  it* 
He  ift  only  deficient  in  taste,  and  fiable  sometimes  to  overlook  tiie 
«(Mcal  value  of  the  phrases  he  employs.  He  is  not,  in  fiiet,  endowed 
with  ihai  rare  scmsibility  which  oiables  some  vrntets  to  enter  instiiiG^ 
lively  into  the  feelings  of  all  classes,  and  to  avoid  shocking  any. 

CMmnly  it  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  thiowing  away  of  so  much 
labour  as  has  been  bestowed  on  thiese  two  volumes ;  but  thrown  awagr 
it  will  be,  if  Mr.  Gtote  persist  in-  regardmg  them  as  ai^  part  of  tftie 
Histaiy  of  Ghreece.  By  themselves,  and  as  a  series  of  preparatory 
dissertations,  they  are  by  no  maans  destitute  of  interest,  and  may  not  lie 
without  value.  The  mythes  are  well  arranged,  though  often  rmted  in* 
unsuitable  language ;  and  some  Hght  is  thrown  on.  the  primitive  institu- 
tions, chuncter,  and  mannen  of  the  Hdlenes.  But  can  acythiag  be 
conceived  more  eet  of  pkwe  than  aa  infinitely  proHx  disquisition,  on 
W(Af^s  crotchets  about  Uie  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  which  the  nasneff  of 
Nitseh  and  Demodocns,  of  life;  Price  and  the  Homerida,  of  Herman  and 
Homer,  of  Payne  Knight  and  Peinstnlns,  are  mixed  up  together  in  the 
most  admired  confusion  ?  Again,  the  fMrudenoe  may  well  be  questioned: 
of  adopting  a  plan  wlhich  cotape^  tiie  author  to  touch,  howevn:  succinctly,, 
five  or  six  times  on  the  same  subjects,  and  to  descend  again  and  again: 
from  the  period  of  the  Trojan  War  to  Alexander  of  Maoedon.  It  i» 
quite  true  that  Mr.  Grate  often  displays  great  ability  in  the  eouise  of. 
these  rambling  dissertations.  For  example,  his  view  of  the  merits  (si 
Pindar,  and  me  tluree  great  Attic  tragedians,  displays  much  critical' 
acumen  and  power  over  the  resources  of  thetoric.  He  discriminates 
with  jadgment  between  thequatifications  of  the  several  poets,  though  he 
occasionally  mistakes  the  relation  in  which  tii^  stood  to  their  audience, 
from  a  natural  or  aequized  incapacity  to  ester  heartily  into  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  Greeks. 

Fr<nn  s3rmptom8  which  appear  in  various  parts  of  these  volumes  we 
perceive,  moreover,  that  we  at  least  shall  not  be  able  to  enter  veiy. 
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cordially  into  Mr.  Grote^s  views  of  Greek  philosophy.  This  yre  con* 
ieetcBnttmn  l^ttollin4nl>Uf  iSo^nell^^)  19l#'^#&iJi'ihstaftl«^'ofBb.wi& 
did  botn^arlror^itatimify  kHCti  ian»4lltip4lifk^^'ih^  ^^W'B 

viMch  show  thitt» :hii  id«fe»>^)Mff€K iMieliUm^i^ttee^i 'liy '^%W 
'cpirit,  andiliatwd  jb»  hMtaftvr  4o^l>^  i^r«8ii!i%^'Wi^'Hi'^ffft^'ii;^t 
Bumldfd  by  tiielaDdhi  ef  Plate  ortft^^nt^f^^^Dbj^hbn;  Wi  (!lif66|fi^d^d 
aisgai6cd:bytlie-iiii«t>fi5»Hi(«^drh^ri'€i4ito;     -^  .     u  >  j-^^^JoTf^ 

^  •  '%\m  BMsl«tTUmigi  gMMifilibatioftj' >how»»ey;' tff ^ the'  ^f^^ffstft^^f 
eermui  inflneAce  on^Mi.OTdt^^taiihdiitf  siit^^M  %y  liS^aii^^tm 

fesolti  difitrent  fromtihoMoMatiiM-byiMfiil^^^tis  obViMiti  {Hki^lsls 
inia|[i&ati«n  -has  beeti  bv«rniaslei«d'  by' the  apol(^etical  histc/rY'^F^t)^ 
Donan%  «nd  thut  his  jadgment  has 'been-  betr&tyed  into' -adcidoiis 
equally  «t  Taziance  ^th  logic  and  with'  hiitoiy.  Blill  H'-is  in  ^ 
part  of  his  work  that  Mr.  Ottote  dis{>layft  the  fittest  i^le^t: .  \  fie 
aometioies  exhibit*  an  ineUiiiitioB  to'  <$8<llip6  altogether  frOih  ii^^m- 
mels,  and  think  boldly  for  himself ;  but  iSm  t^dow  'Of  his  ^^  ^nfcfs 
iiaa  too  long  been  ever  him,  so  that^aftera  brief  ^ett  or  two  hdtelapses 
Into  mental  semtnde,  and  sings  the  old  «Ong  as  he  has  boeti  tanght  to 
eiag  it. 

/'  Our  own  temper  of  mind  by  no  teeft&sdispoiies'^ft  to  def^f  i^dvil^hly 
to  the  authority  of  any  wrtters^  ancient  •Or  mOiem.  ^We  put  'hb  Iblind 
fnth  in  Plutarch  or  Isoerates^  or  Plato  or  'Atistotld/ still  kss  'in  sttch 
anthors  as  Myronr  of  Pryene.  But^  taking  s^l  thiiics  into  consideration^  it 
dees  appear  to  ns  semewkit  probaMe  l^hat  tamt  mi6  IMd  coiiitetnporaiy 
With  the  i^Bftane^who  had  access  to  many  hundreds  of  works  now 
io8t>^who  nad  tiie  advantage  of  conversing  familiarly  with  the  most 
inatnicted  amoii|g  the  disei^^es  of  Lycnrgas,  itod  wno  were  besides 
aaelioed  to  Inquiry  and  investigaUon,  occapied  at  least  a  better  posi- 
tion' for  acqusring  correct  knowledge  than  any  professor  whatever  of 
Bern  0r^K)ttiBgen.  Yet  Mr.  Grote  thinka  it  tnore  Safe  to  accept  the 
asfiiority  ef  Mn  Mdller  than  that  of  thd  most'ltccarate  among  the 
enctents.  We  allude  more  especially  to  the  subject  of  the  Ciypteia. 
G^oek  wiitera^of  grave  character  afllnn  that  the  Spartan  fiphori 
JUinii^y  piDdkimed  war  against.the  Helots^  that  by  a  sort  of  Jesuitical 
al^kt  of  eofiscience  they  might  appear  to  themselves  justified  in 
attacking  and  cutting  them  off  secretly.  But  Mr.  Grote,  faithfully 
vepeatiDg  the  words  of  Ottftied  MuUer,  asks  if  it  be  at  all  likety  that 
the  Spartan  Iserfs,  if  made  war  upon  by  proclamation,  would  submit 
quietly  to  be  so  dealt  with  by  their  masters. 

Thoy  who  desire  to  measure  the  extent  of  their  submissiveness,  may* 
read  and  consider  the  aodount  given  by  Thueydides  of  the  most  'Wanton 
and  iearfal  massacre  reoordOd  in  Grecian  history,  which  was  per- 
petrated-against  these  men.  Sparta,  which  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of 
them,  on  one  occasion,  when  hei'  apprehensions  were  more  pungent  than 
asnal,  coaoeiVed  n  stratagem  for  getting  the  most  daring  of  the  Helots 
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into  Her  hands.  Proiaising  frecdont*  to  the  boldeet  mA  hm^mft,  who 
would  consent  to  take  liip  anus-  ia  her  cabae,  she  thiu  ioTeigled  two 
thousand  to  come  lorwaid  as  vokkotaen*  These  gallant  Pelqionnesiaos 
having  been  received  intp  the  city  with  dtmoBBtrations  of  joj,  were 
manumitted^  and  applauded  and  crowned^  aad  kd  tiiumphantly  roond 
the  temples^  in  order  to  place  them  as  it  wera  under  the  peculiar 
protection  of  the  gods  of  ^[»arta<  But  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
imposing  ceremony  they  immediately  dasappearedy  nor  was  the  maimer 
of  their  death  or  one  of  their  bodies  ever  diaco^red.  Theie  wec« 
deep  pits  at  the  foot  of  Taygetus,  into  which  tha  SpartaiM  cast  their 
surplus  children,  and  these  probably  would  haye  been  th«  place  to 
search  for  the  bodies  of  the  two  thousand  Helots.  This  was  an  act 
somewhat  more  significant  than  the  proclamation  of  war  made  bv  the 
£phori ;  not  publicly,  however,  but  in  the  senate,  with  closed  doon« 
and  out  of  hearing  of  every  Helot,  in  Laconia*  They  prodaimed  aa 
a  Jesuit  swears,  »oUo  voce,  not  being  desirous  that  the  world  should 
know  anything  of  the  matter. 

Nevertheless,  Mr«  Grote*s  humanity  will  not  pennit  him  to  give 
credence  to  the  story  of  tlie  Crypteia,  which  is  this  : — ^A  number  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  cruel  young  men  among  the  Spartans  having 
beea  furnisned  with  daggers,  were  sent  forth  from  the  city  to  lurk 
about  the  Helotan  villages,  and  subsist  how  they  could.  They  were 
commanded  to  conceal  themselves,  to  lie  in  ambuscade,  and  to  keep 
watch  over  the  serfis ;  but,  as  both  Mr.  Muller  and  Mr.  Grote  believe, 
for  no  special  purpose,  and  with  no  general  result.  The^  may,  no 
doubt,  have  occasionally  picked  off  &  few  Helots ;  bat  assassination,  it 
is  contended,.wa8  not  ue  object  with  which  they  were  sent  out.  Muck 
mystery,  we  confess,  hangs  over  this  same  Crypteia.  Plato,  in  his 
Treatise  of  Laws,  touches  upon  it  slightly ;  but  as  one  of  the  inteiiocaton 
of  the  dialogue  is  a  Spartan,  and  another  a  Cretan,  it  might  have  beed 
thought  contrary  to  etiquette  to  devdope  all  the  enormity  of  thea3ratea. 

In  most  of  Mr.  Grote's  remarks  on  the  power  of  training  and  dia« 
cipline  we  entirely  concur.  An  ancient  philosopher  observed :  '^  Give 
me  the  education  of  youth,  and  any  one  who  pleases  may  mi^e  laws  lor 
the  state."  This  was  strikingly  exemplified  at  Sparta.  Laws,  properly 
sneaking,  there  were  few,  and  most  of  those  bad.  The  cooatitution  was 
highly  imperfect,  and  the  acbdnistration  frequently  corrupt.  Yet^ 
because  the  system  of  education  was  admirably  adapted  to  attain  the 
end  aimed  at  by  Uie  Legiidator,  namely,  conquest  and  dominion,  the 
Lacedemonian  commonwedth  subsisted  much  longer  and  esercised 
nmre  influence  in  Greece  than  states  lar  mom  wisely  constituted,  and 
administered  ^dth  a  greater  regard  to  justice  and  sound  policy. 

In  a  History  of  Greece,  howeverj  it  is  not  long  and  laborious  inquiiiea 

nto  subjects  like  these  that  are  wanted ;  but  a  display  of  the  several 

constitutions  of  the  country  in  action,  exercising  their  proper  functtons, 

a^d  producing  their  natural  results.    By  this  means  alone,  in  our 

opinion,  can  we  ever  be  brought  to  comprehend  the  very  peculiar 
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obaraeicarg.of  tli#.  Hellenic  Slatesi  whifib  raMmbl^d  notbii^  m  midwai 
tunes,  but  gitwv  oat  of  a  o«ct»in.  sto^e  of  civiliz^oHy.aad.xisQ^i^]:^ 
pthfthed  with  it.  In  the  same  way,  and  in  no  oUier,  can  be  popnl^^ 
eulained  the  reason  why  pbiloeopny,  literature,  and  the  arts,  blossomed 
ana  bore  IrvH  ao  luxnnanUy  in  Ghreece.  In  the  mental  constttntion  of 
tjtie  people  thete  wer%  wk  donbt,  muaf  (^lalities  favourable  to  the  staUiF 
qS  thing!  te  vhioh  w«  aUnie.  A  lionlar  combination  of  oKtemid  oi9«^ 
cunwtaaoeet  if  it  ««>nld  agiin  e]d8l»  wwld  not  mxBce,  Ihereforay  to* 
reproduce  analc^os  effects,  the  inteUectoal  idicwynoraflies  of.  the  peophl 
sequiring  always  to  be  taken  into  acconntt 

On  topios  IIko  these  Mr,  Grote  sometimes  writes  veiy  soisibly;  but' 
even  when  he  is  most  succesi^.  in  his  drawitig,  the  character  of  hi» 
style  and  diction  suffices  almost  completely  to  neutralise  the  infln- 
eaee  of  his  learning  and  logio*  As  a  writer  Iw  has  almost  everything  to 
leam  ;  di«i>ositian>  arraBgeBBuant,  propiiiiion,  riietorieal  art,  and  dietiMii 
In  none  of  these  has  he  any  ixed  principle.-  His  Ituagaage^  seeiau  to 
reflect  the  forms  of  the  author  with  whom,he  has  bees  last  convening. 
There  is  conseauently  nothing  veiy  characteristic,  in  his  manner,  aiSl 
he  has  little  of  mat  unMa  vis.  animi,  which,  in  what  composition  isoev^ 
it  is  foundi  oarries  along  the  reader,  irresistibly  imbuing  him  with  truth 
or  errcMF  aceording  to  the  object  and  intention  of  the  teacher.  The  cor- 
rectness of'  what  we  here  state  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  pvored  ult!^ 
mately  by  the  deoision  of  the'public,  vi^oh  ^nll  findMr^  Groce'a  wori^ 
cold  and  uninteresting,  after  the  first  gloss  of  novelty  shall  have  been 
worn  away.  The  aamft  thing  bas  already  taWm.  plae»  with >se«ie  other 
histories  that  we  could  motion,  thouj^we  need  not  go  out  of ^our  way 
to  speak  evil  of  the  dead. 
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A  ft^OBX,  STORY  FOB  SAaUiUaAKak 

It  was  a  little,  chad  that  had  come  to  th»  door  to  beg.  But  the 
inook — timid  and  hesitating  as  it.  was-ndisturbed  the  baby,  thai 
after  much  rocJdng  and  soothing,  Mrs.  £denhQ<dju;^  auooeededitt 
getting  into  its  first  sleopu  And  vary  displeased  with  tbe  knos^wMi 
Mrs.  £tden  in  oonsequenoe^  and  ber  mind  wasiuUy  made  upy.*--Hiol 
only  to  dismiss  the  beggar,-^if  beggar  it  were, — without  alms j 
but  to  speak  a  sharp  word  or  two,  into  the  bargain.  But  this  laat 
resolution  was  dismissed  before  she  reached  the  door, ^-^^ for  shQ 
encountered  a  cutting  gust  of  wind  in  the  passage,  whieh.made 
her  remember  how  severe  the  weather  was  out  in  the  bleak  stridets. 


ted  oppdrtonely  reminded' Irer  that  ChHsUftn  charity  would  not 
tolerate  sharp  wordd  under  the  cireumstances.  "^ 

'  Bevere  enough,  God  knows,  the  weather  had  hcen  for  some 
AaySk  People  who  had  made  theh?  calculations,  decided  that  tot 
fiieTen  winters,  the  thermometer  had  itoi  fallen  so  many  degreei^ 
below  the  freezing  point.  Only  that  morning,  within  half  a  mite 
of  Mrs.  Eden's  residence,  a  girl  had  been  foimd  stone  dead-^ 
frosen,  poor  thing,  on  the  doorstep  of  a  rich  pianos  house.  But 
the  rich  man  knew  not,  of  course,  that  she  was  there,. — ^for  it  is 
m)t  in  the  human  heart  to  sufiTer  a  fellow-creature  to  perish  with; 
(k>ld  and  hunger  on  a  doorstep.  The  rich  man  had  dropped  into 
a  sound  sleep-drawing  up  bis  limbs  in  his  comfortable  warm- 
bed, — unoonseiouB  of  the  tragedy  which,  so  near  to  hini,  wticr 
iritDeBfled  by  the  awful  frost. 

When  Mrs.  Eden  had  got  the  door  open, — which  was  not  easy 
of  accomplishment — for  the  wind  for  some  moments  absolutely^ 
insisted  on  keeping  it  shut,  she  beheld  a  little,  ragged  stai-veling,  oi 
what  sex  she  could  not  determine — small  enough  to  be  only  six 
years  old — ^but  sufSeiently  aged  in  features  to  be  twelve  or 
thirteen — ^poyerty  baring  done  the  work  of  time,  and  l&boured  at* 
it;  with  good-will.  Norw  Mrs.  Eden,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
determined  to  bestow  no  alms.  The  crying  baby  still  ad- 
Btomished  her  of  the  interruption  to  its  slumbers^  and  as  it  was  a 
very  wakeful  baby  indeed,  she  had  to  calculate  upon  a  second- 
oonrse  of  rocking  and  soothing,  before  she  could  lay  it  on  the 
pUlow,  and  so  find  an  opportumty  to  prepare  her  husband's 
sopper.  But  woman's  heart,  and  a  mother's  heart  especially,  is 
nature's  master-piece  of  sympathy.  And  Mrs.  Eden,  who  had 
little  time  for  reading  books,  was  a  great  scholar  in  human  faces. 
Good's  Gospel,  she  often  said  in  her  own  quaint  fashion,  was 
written  in  children's  features, — a  speech  for  which  she  was,  on 
one  occasion,  taken  soundly  to  task,  by  a  local  preacher  and 
^tributor  of  tracts.  I  believe  she  was  right  notwithstanding. 
When  she  had  looked  only  an  instant  upon  the  little  ragged 
^icene,  and  heard  the  piteous  wail  which  its  thin  blue  lips 
uttered,  and  which  resolved  itself  into  some  such  words  as  these — 
"  Have  you  anything  to  give  a  poor  child  to-night,  that 's  got  no 
mother,  please  ?" — She  felt  a  twinge  at  the  heart,  that  by  some 
process  of  association,  had  reference  to  a  certain  sixpence  which 
was  deposited  in  a  pill-box  that  stood  upon  the  mantel-piece 
within,  and  which  she  had  that  morning  picked  up  in  an  adjoining 
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iU^et.  It  seei&od  to  Mrs.  EdisiL  Hihat;  ikis  .wai£  conidj  oKftt  .«b# 
appHed  t»  better  tiee  than  tboi  nlief.  q£  <the>£ttle  jnendicanth 
Aceordinglj-  shebettowed  the  coin  upon  the.cfaHd^  vrhtiBO  faonltf 
^f  speech  was  averted  by  the  ma^itnde  ^  tbe^m^j'^aM^lte 
donor  was  uathonked*  She  did  nejb  Jieed'  tfap  diDouiavtekiceysfdr 
she  belonged  not  te  that  class  of  benefactors  who  are  nneiaiS'jyaf 
the  palate  of  their  benevolence-  go*  tintldMed  bif  praise;!  -vl^;    <  a 

TheeUld,  gvasping  ihedoin in:ks'Htdfi(hiiBdy']pade*qtiiek  wajT 

to  a  baker's  shop,  before  whose  window,  amongfii^  Other  hxiaqtj 

and  frost-pinehed  duldren,  ■aho(fi>r  it 'was  a  girl  that  Hrs.^'Eden 

had  rdiered,)  had  stood  bat  a  btief  while  jbefore,  eydng  the 

loaves  that  were  as  hopeless  of  «ttaiiiinent  as'4he  verjr 'fooief 

angels.     There  was  one  loaf  with  its  cmsly  side  tumed  to  ctd^ 

the  eye  of  the'pai|sengers»  npon  which  she  resoled  to  expend  the 

vixpenoe.   Now  it  chanced  that  the  baker  was  nfit!t<»  be  nilinbecfid 

amongst  the  kindest  member  of  the  human  family.    There  waa 

an  acidity  in  his*  countenance  which  repelled  liking.     Some  men 

we  favour  at  a  glance.    This  baker  was  •  of  a  diSercsit  class.  >  S^ 

was  9&ur  with  an  emphasis,  especially  to  children^  and^more-psih 

tkukniy  to  poor  children^.    To  4o  hhn  Justice  he  «was  not.seisvjfe 

to  the  rich.     He  was  vinegar  still,h^a  lUtle  dUated^  perhapabsft- 

but  never  :di  or  butter^  or  any  unctnoos  substanee^  th<9U|(h-his 

tWeahiHesv  customer  were  counting  gdd  of  stan^rd  weight  upon 

--hi^ ■desk*..   -  ^  ■    >         ■'-  ;.  ; .; ;    -      ■■..;{••     i»f  jsi 

.  The  .gifl  fearlessly  entered  the  shop^  and  poiatedito  ithe  .Io«f 

which  dhe  dcsiied  to  possess.  •  The  bak^  frewnedtn-tei  ii^ 

jcdiltQfi^ry  vinegazv  he  added  a-ebpious^ash  of  unripe  lemon-jmce* 

The  child  threw  down  the  sixpence.  •-  K  .^i:m 

/■  ^*  That  loafo-4ha*  'nn  there— he  in  iho  corner/*. said  t^  child, 

lOfllgeiQiy*    Bat  the  •baker,  who  had  taken*. u|>  the  eoinl.jdidj^^ 

Qiasten  io  eiiecute  the  order.     He  .narrowly  inspected  :the  jQ9QQ«^» 

and  dissatisfied  with  the  scrutiny,  notched  it  With,  a  file^  '  AiA 

tfaeQ'  ther  Ml  vUlany  of  its  being  was  revealed^  <    The.  SanlEiritan 

'giftf*-.jGf^d  Spirits  had  looked  down  upon  it  and  blessed  Jit-^^vaa 

ta  BhaixLi '  Adjmikig  the  neighbourhood  in  which  tW  ^k^-id^ 

sided,  a  gang  of  coders  had  recently  established  thfems^v^,  ah^ 

bai^ci6neiyw:d,3>  frequently  tendered  ,a^.  the  ^iepS;of  the  various 

itradestneo^    Twice  iti&t  day  bad  siirpences  had  be^n  preaen^edfAo 

/the/bakerin  exehadge  for  Ibread.     The.caU  npon  his  time.wki^ 

."  the  pffoseont^n  el  the  offenders  vould-,:hiiTe  demandedi  ha4.AlfW)(& 

detecrbdifi^mijs^ch  a-.step^  but  iie  hed!<inw<«rdly>  tesolyeiljiftlM^fejQlk 


%\ke  yiext  oeoasiba  "the'  ^riji  idiaidii  be  mtAe  an  example  of.  Withr 
4>atniore  ado  ^tbevclflbr^' be  miked  to  his  door,  ond  piomised  .a 
jjOmny  roll  to  ai  tugged-  widiin  for  feiehlng  a  policeitian.  The  lad 
4i4rt^'o£^<  Ahriekini^  '^police"  as  he  we&t,  and  followed  by  a 
ddz«ti*'boj8  and>  gids;  njgged  las  hhaself,  and  vooiferaiing  as 
loudtyr  ••■••>/-<■ 

An  officer  waasoon  fomidw  .  He  listened  to  the  baloer'^—axamined 
therooto,  and  professed  to  reeognisB. the  child  as  an  old  hand  at 
♦'that  sort  of  thingw"  .  , 

'  <'  You  'U  hate  io  attend  to^norrow,  Mr.  Bulrush/'  he  said  to 
the  baker.  **  Tea  will  be  the  hour.  It 's  uncertain  when  HwiU 
4Come  off, — ^buik  we  'U  have  coosideration  for  jou,  on  account  of 
your  business.    Bread  is  dear  enough— Hin't  it  ?*' 

-**  It  wiU  bo  TBrj  ineoQTtanient  for  me  to  appear  mjself/'  re* 
kiarked  the  baker.  '^  I- suppose  if  I  send  mj  wife  it  will  do-«- 
ven'tit?" 

'  The  policeman  thought  otherwise,  and  grasps  the  little  hand 
eompressed  within  his  own,  tighter  as  he  said  so.  The  child 
uttered  a  piteous  dry  of  pain,  and  bade  the  man  release  h^, 
liiat  she  might  takethe  loaf  to  her  father.  At  this  juncture  the 
baker's  wife  entered  the  shop. 

**  Tou  are  hurting  your  little  girl,"  she  said  to  the  policeman. 

^*  Afy  little  girly^  said  the  piqued  officer,  glancing  disdainfuliy 
at  the  child.  '<  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Bulrush, — ^my  litde  ^1  makds 
*4i  better  appearance  than  a  beggar's  ehild^my  IHtle  gizl '  has 
warm,  respectable  clothing,  and  never  utters  bad  money. ^' 

"  Oh,  it 's  another  case  of  bad  money-*^i8  it  3  Wfay>  that 
makes  the  third  to-day.*' 

>    **  Bad  money,''  cried  the  child,  beginxdng  to  cry  as  she  now 

'^fBt  understood  her  position.     *'  A  woman  gave  it  to  me-^ather 

€eni  me  out  to  beg,  and  told  me  to  buy  bread  with  what  I  got.    I 

won't  go  to  gaol.    Please  let  me  go  home.'' 

•  '  M  It  may  be  true  what  she  says,"  remarked  the  baker^s  spouse. 

■<  '**  'Tis  so  young  a  child,  I  don't  see  what's  the  use  of  sending 

-%er  taprison ;  except  for  charity's  sake,  for  I  suppose  they'll  feed 

^her  l^re.     I  would  let  her  ga«--J  would,  Bulrush." 

-;    «^  Why,  you  see,  ma'am,  it  wouldn't  do  to  let  her  go,"  replied 

Jtfhe  policeman  ;  "  if  it's  only  on  the  principle  of  getting  her  fed. 

Why,  as  a  Christian  and  a  mother,  Mrs.  Bulrush,  you  must  say 

El9on4eeding  is  better  than  chance  bread.     Bless  yon^  the  won't 
ow  herself  when  she  comes  out ;  she  'U  be  so  plump  and  &t.'' 
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'  A'cattomer  had  ontoredthe  shop:  during  the  ofli»er'«  speech,  r 

*<  Why,  Mr.  Eden,"  said  the  haker's  lady,  **  yon  are  a  atrang^. 
Hdw 'b  yotir  lespectable  wife  and  the  i^ee  baby  ?  Jleste -b  &  case 
of  a  bod  sixpence — a  shame,  an't  it,  to  see  so  young  a  hand  at  it 
•^the  third  case  Ukdsy-^tmdesmen  need  be  careful." 

**  Bad  money— so  young,  too — not  the  first  attempt,  I  suppose/^ 
'said  Mr.  Eden. 

**  Ob,  no-^an  old  hand  tft  it,  sir.  I  've  had  my  eye  upon.hflHr 
this  long  time,*'  said  the  policeman. 

^  -*^  I  irant  a  half-quartern  loaf,  Mr;  Bulrush—^  crusty  one,  if 
you  have  it^ — ^ihat  in  the  window  will  just  suit  me;"-  and  Mr.  Eden 
pointed  to  .the  loaf  which  the  child  had  intended  to  purchase. 
When  she  saw  the  baker  deliver  it  to  his  customer,  she  rffliewed 
her  "crying  and  wept  more  bitterly  than  ever. 

♦*  Well,  ^ood  night.  Bulrush — ^good  night,  Mr«.  B.,"  said  Mr- 
Eden,  turning  to  depart.  "  She  is  young — ^too  young  for  oakum 
picking-~*eold  night,  isir't  it  ?"  and  he  left  the  shop^  The  police- 
man also  quitted  it,  dragging  the  child  along — -while  Mr.  Buhrush 
put  on  his  great-coat — ^wiped  the  flour  from  his  fiaee,  *and  ptepmed 
to  follow. him  to  make  the' charge  at  ihe'station-houBe. 

The  baby  was  asleep  before  the  knocker  responded  to  th0 
application  of  Mr.  EdenHsi  finger.  The  supper  was  in  eourse  of 
preparation^— but  not  ready,  and  Mr.  Eden  was  a  hasty  man.  But 
for  tlic  little  mendicant,  baby  would  have  been  disposed  of  half  an 
hour  b^ore,  and  the  sausage  would  be  "  keepmg  warm"  upon  the 
hob.     Rat*tat-tat. 

"As.  it  happened,  Mr.  Eden  was  in  the  best  possible  humour, 
^is  etfiployers--he  was  junior  clerk  to  a  merchant 'firm  in  the  Ci^ 
. — had 'that,  day  taken  him  confidentially  aside,  and  announced 
.their  determination  to  elevate  him  to  a  higher  post  and  inereatfe 
his  salary. 7GZ.  annually.  He  could,  therefore,  bear  to  wait  aMO- 
plaeeritly  for  his  supper  .He  would  run  to  the  nearest 'tavern  Jar 
half  a  pint -of  the  best  Scotch  whisky,  in  which  to  drink *^ln& 
.employer's  health.  Mrs.  Eden. had  no  objection  to  whisky — and 
the  sausages  woidd  be  ready  by  the  time  he  was  returned,  and 
had  got  iia  house  coat  and  slippers  on.  Meanwhile,,  the  lit^ 
hungrygid  was  dismally  sobbing.in^her  aella,t:1he«tatiei]hlioiMe» 

"JBy  the  bye,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Eden tx>  his  wife  aft^si^|«|^ 
*'  when  I  stepped  into  Bulrushes  ■:for  that  loaf,  he  was  just  gv9^:9g 


A  zniserable  child  into  custody  for  attempting  to  paae  a  had 
pence— plenty  of  base  money  about--the  third  bad  sixpence  pffinoeil 
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at  BulriMh*8  io^j*     You  must  be  careful  of  the  tilter  j<m  get 
is  ehange  at  the  ftlH>p." 

"  Three  bad  sutranees  in  ^ne  day  !  What  sort  of  a  child  wft&' 
it?" 

<<  Oh,  a  little  old-fashioned  beggarly  .looking  little  thing  whh  a 
csu^wom  old-looking  faee.    The  policeman  knew  her  well^^an  M 
hand  at  that  sort  of  thing.'* 
-  •*  It  was  a  girl  then-^what  sort  of  bonnet  had  she  on  V* 

«*  Bonnet— i  don't  know  whetlier  it  was  bonnet  or  hat-- it  waa 
squabbed  out  of  all  shape.  To  me  she  looked  more  like  a  boy. 
than  a  girl.** 

"  How  old  do  you  think  this  girl  was  V  said  Mrs.  E.,  followihg 
up  the  thread  of  her  own  reflections. 

"Any  age  between  six  and  fonrteea.  You  seem  concerned 
far  her,  my  dear." 

**  Concerned — how  absurd !  Your  pipe  is  on  the  sideboard. 
I  *m  going  out  a  shopping' — I  Ve  got  a  few  little  things  to  get  in 
&r  to-morrow.     If  baby  wakes"— - 

«*  You  an't  going  out  to-night,  my  lore  ?"  said  Mr.  Eden. 

''  Yes.  I  mudt  go^we  shan't  have  a  candle  in  the  house  when 
that  is  burnt  out." 

"You  may  bring  me  in  some  tobacco.     Stay'-^yOu  may  buy 
me  two  cigars,  Mrs.   E^^^^-old  Oubas^^they  are  three  hal^enee 
each^  my  love." 
.    "  Two  old  Cubas-— I  won't  forget." 

She  had  hastily  equipped  herself  in  shawl  and  bonnet  while  she 
was  talking,  and  only  lingered  to  bid  her  husband  listen  for  baby's 
waking, --ere  she  set  her  nimble  feet  upon  the  pavement,  and 
turned  her  face  towards  the  baker's  dwelling.  Within  doore  she 
had  only  half-guessed  how  cold  it  was  without.  The  fireeaing 
wind  came  hard  against  her  like  a  substance.  The  few  persons 
abroad  were  wrapped  to  the  teeth ,^-^except  the  very  poor,-»--and 
God  help  them  in  all  weathers  !  From  the  baker  and  his  wife, 
j»he  could  extract  nothing  concerning  the  chUd,  save  that  she  had 
Iwndered  a  bad  sixpence,  for  which  Bulrush  was  determined  to 
punish  her.  Their  description  df  her  person  strengthened  Mfel. 
Bden's  conjectures,  and  she  repaired  to  the  etation-hottse  to  see 
tbe  child. 

i   She  had  never  been  in  a  station-house  befor&-^nor  had  «ho 
a^irer  set  foot  within  a  Police  Court  or  Crhninal  Court.     Vfiih 
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sho  waa  uniMsquaiated.  ,  TUhfi  Jb^t€MrcdfjjJ)X!»itoLiFi9fkgevi(il^  ai^^ 
there,  i»a&onied<  wi^h  tl^MW^i:«u4ptt9i,oi\j^W^««^^speG$A8^  ^> 
befaced  womanhood  of  those  of  her  a^i^^  4ex^%whX>  w^rQ^.^wokioN.*' 
aireei,.  filled,.  ]»fr  witb  4i0mi^3r  .fm4^iterr^nMM;Slier|43»idii»^'')i6r 
errftod  tio  the  iaffi^cWr  eo]iy  with  >gir^.7$%»It^u— 1?h«i«iajft:lraar 
gentle  for  hisoffiiee,  And  willingly  ao^e^l  ^bi^^flet|tt»aliJkojhd.itet 
the  child  .brought  fvimi  i^e  cells.     Mrs.  Eden  recognised  her  im- 
mediately, and  the  little  girl  knew  her  also. 

**  You  gave  mo  the  sixpence:T-inclefidrTJ,.didn't  know  it  was  a 
bad  *un.     Let  me  go  home  to  my  father,"  sobbed  the  child. 

"  I  did  indeed  give  her  a  sixpence  pijy  ajfewjp|nutes  before 
she  was  given  into  custody,"  said  Mrs.  Eden'.    ' 

'^  If  the  tradesman  chooses  noti!icrsppear  against  her,  she  will 
be  diflcbarged  to-morrow  by  Hbs  magislmte^*  i«narked  thk  in- 
spector*   •*  You  iMkd  better  talk  t^Bulmfilw  ma!MBi.'V: .   .'  ii: . .  V  .v' 

**  Can  the  child  go  with  ne  td  die  sbop  ?"  klquired? Jfo. JSien^ 

''No — ^but  if,  after  examining  the  .f^xpeace,  .you\ai^  satisfiedL' 
that  it  is  the  c(»n  you  govc  her^^  and  tiie.blakcje^aiaia^ittsteii^l^- 
di'aw  the  charge, .  I  will  ai!t  i^si.jny'^ovKi  jnigponBibBifyiJ^^ 
her  g^,"  replied  the  map.  .  : ,  _       -    -•  - 

Mrs.  Eden  had  already  seen  the  coin,  but  was  unable  to  sweao  - 
th^^jt-wjAfi  the  gift  shehtbdbcsto^^npenr^h^iHiilisbeggttr*.  cBfae. 
was  a  lover  of  truth.     But  the  appealing  face  of  the  meagierdiiidL' 
sorely  tempted  her.    And^«Bor^mr>  Ih,e*f4^t  a^osttConfidBn^j^t 
itj'rrt^  the  sixpence  she  had  pickedrnpand  deposited  ift;the|>ifl- 
})Q^..'  S^uUi^etr^hapoiuty  and  saj>isdio.wa3^.^i^d«i^ldsnt.7 
ab<pt|it^]^&  J^^tity  ^  \}^  mn  H  >  CertoiokiiiorfLLfiecnplfia  beset  beer. 
n4n4»  l>ut  apotber  glance  at  th&<ehild*js.ftfee  <]^iHeAed'them;    £hodlii£ 
gq^pdiOf  ir^th  was  written  in  tli^ENBe  liiiec4Deuts-'^<»<is  Jwrijo&jrdttt^r' 
sisi^pe  W(#i8eneeme4»'-*a».c$lrtain!|r  aft  the  hrigfat'&aa 'W&s  itselLt 
a  $fue  ikmg,  created  by  the  Author  of  Truth.     Sbeeaid  slieisrafai 
confident,  and  would  swear  ^  tkey  requu^ed  heo.  ^  the  inspddtoBir 
sent  a  policeman  to.feteh  tikebak^.  r  j...  i  ion 

The  en(J,  of  it  was— that  the  soiir  babor^  wbQ>  »ft  TwelfdiJH^tea 
was draiyiag nigh^  was deef  ip eaki»s»  andbad  ht«  tima  &% aociii^i^ 
pied,  w^  glad  of  an  excuse  %j:  esoaptng  attetidaace  en  tbo<fQiieeci( 
court  outi^e^  ^oo'Ojnr,  and  freely  eiwseirt^d.to  take  Mnu  Ed^n^ 
explanation  of  the  matter.  Tbe^  child  was  «tbeDefore  set  at  lib^i^^li 
•aqd.  ;went  .^  her  wretched  hame><--^rryiDg  a  quartern  loaf,  'aid 
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fideia's  ^ifts^o^'&r,  iiS'Bbe'6aifl>to^tli^  ba&erV  wife,  «'  /  ^n'tP  )i«^ 

-xMrsiiBd^H'slepI  B6und]y^'|}fat'iti(gbe,'>'atid  h^et  r^s^-^e  Md' 
t^nA  tb&  AUttUttl  itdtiittatf  ^M^t^ty  po\mdi»  tk>  bis  i^aleKfy.     ' 

j  ,..'i  ',   ■     .  ■'"  •;*  .•      ''■'•.*•      'i    ••    ■.    ■  •       • «  ^''' 

i  »    i     - .         ■;....  • ' . "  __^.^__^       '  -         >'...•-      •  1  •      •  •        ■  -  ■         .     ^      ' 

. , .     ♦    1         >  I  ,      I '   ■  '^        <  .  '  ♦  ' 

t6e  r'iqhts  of  the  pocket. 


*f  Harby/'  BMd    Fnmk  Slangton,— ward   of  th©  Ri6ver(?nd' 
i)r.  Plumworth,  wad  ia  trainingunddr  the  atispices  <^f  that  diviite 
xoF'CatD^ndgi»^~^the  yoang"  geallenHm  addressed  the  Doctor's 
hda  :  **I  think  I  oive  yoa  -BOine  titt."       • 

'^'Wfaaet^idyousajy  Mr.'  Sltngtcm?'^  a^ed  Dr.  Plumwortli, 
[)SB»ing:in  iiie  aemj^pntUmiif'^  ^enmm,  ftl  hi&deek.  '  ■  ■  - 

'*  I  was  telling  Henry  that  I  believed  I  owed  him  BOtiiO  inonef>  ^ 

^*  Money,  I  tbink^  ^me  not  tfce  word  yott  used/^  «iM  the'- 
cl^gynKHsu-  ^'^  ■    *•■  ''■'    ■    "'  '■^'■'• 

♦*  No,  dr  f  my^^qpresl^ony  I  isdmit,  wHs  tan."  '  .  - 

•*'  Let  me  beg,  tkien,"  retnriftcd  lli^  Doctor,  ''that  ftki  win ' 
not  repeat  it,  Mr.  Slaagton.-  Aft  a  flasb  4erid^  ^to  Vulgarism,  it  !^;' 
highly,  objeetionabie;  iMsides  which,  it  iiliplles  h  disrespectf^^^"- 
alkniicm  to  property.  Mbney,  propcf]y  regio-tbdd;  i»  ft '  y^^^ 
seiitaia  tfaiag,  and  oi^t' never'  to  be  spoken  of  in'tetosi^ 
letiiy«  ¥ow«re  to  reject  that  it  is  a  most  importftiStblcHlik^ 
in^^  and  althoagh,  like  any  other  of  a  temporal  lE^ati^'re;  it^ 
sbouddnot  eagro&a  onveitlmatiiAi,  it  is  neither  to  be  thought  of' 
nor  mentioned,  slightingly.  To  tfdk  with  lightness  and  flippaner  ' 
on  .pecuniary  subjects  afguoft  ^a  ludveronsframe  of  nlind  ;  a  disposi- 
tion to  tiiflo  wi<^  gray«  topiM  ;  almost,  I  may  say,  a  eonetittitiona}  "^ 
irreverenoe.     F<b-  the  Miire,  I  entPeat  you  to  b^r  this  in  mhid;  *'  ^ 

r'*  Yes,  sir/'  responded  the  ptipU ;  ahd  sereeninghis  face  w!tb  ' 
his;  Herodotus,  he  made  a  grimtiUse  behind  k« 

U^ow^^really,.  though  it  m%y  be  a  bold  things  to  say,  there  %as^^ 
3ome  sense  in  this  little  homily  of  Dr.  Plum  worth's.     There  is^ 


V) 
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UndooUecDj,  a  ••etain  vendtaifcion  Ibr  moooy  whibh  is  ^rovdHltig^ 
■ad  base  in  tile  extreme — a  horriUe  idolatPjr.  Granted.  Let  it  be 
aoatbeiBa.  At  tlie  Mine  time,  we  do  eoiitond  that  tket^  h  t^ 
amount  of  proper  respect  to  be  entertdued  ^r  it  b j  erefy  YeA** 
idoable  penon ;  and  with  tfaii  wa  mstt  msiet  that  the  tleaig^ 
Ration  of  ii  bj  Budi  Bieaa  and  tmoevemmiitfiM  terms  as  *' tin/' 
and  *'  dust,"  er  even  *<.caah,"  k  ineompatibie.  Pkranedlogy 
of  tbis  kktd,  like  .nicknames  applied  to  indiyiduals,  betokens  a 
familiarity  wbicb  doth  breed,  if  not  express,  contempt.  But 
wealth,  although  a  bad  master^  is  anexeeUent  serrant,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  despised  by  anybody.  And  he  who  disesteems 
BKQoey,  contemns  all  that  money  will  procure ;  that  is  to  say, 
nearly  everything  in  the  world  but  health  and  peace  of  mind  ; 
though  eyen  these  adTantages  are  not  to  be  had  without  some 
irf  it. 

One  would  think,  from  the  rarious  synonyms  «Bed  to  Bign% 
money,  whereby  the  dire^  meittion  of  it  is  in  a  dianner  shitted, 
that  it  was  something  of  which  people  are  ashamed.  Men  shrink 
in  conversation  from  namii^'it  outright,  and  hist  at  it,  cov^t^ly, 
as  the  "needful,*'  the  ** rtumpy,"  the  "ready;"  as  if  tte 
thing  alluded  to  were  of  an  indelicate  nd^ure.  They  describe  it 
by  initials,  &a  £  s.  d,  ;  and  perhaps,  in  time,  they  will  cc^ne 
to  express  it  by  aat^isks.  Nay,  they  defame  it  by  vile  and  dis^ 
paraging  phrases,  such  as  "  dross  **  and  "  filthy  lucre."  Poete 
and  novelists,  in  particular,  are  always  acrpersing  and  decrying  it, 
in  a  manner  which  is  at  least  unfair ;  for  they  speok  ill  of  it, 
mostly,  on  very  slight  acquaintanee.  They  call  it  <<  sordid  peM^** 
and  tay  that  ''rtches,  the  incentives  to  e^,  are  dug  out  of  the 
iBarth.'V  W^;  so  are  potatoes  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  UfOf 
are  Jnst  aa  much,  and  no  more,  the  ineentives  to  giuttotfy,  aa 
rich^  ate  to  evil,  to  those  who  are  ov07*fond  of  them;  afld 
the  only  sordidHOSS  of  pelf  is  derived  frodi  the  hand  that  elutelieft 
U.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  defend  the  lo^  of  iiieisey>  eonsid««d 
«a' a  blind  passion,  whidi  we  frankly  admit  to  be  the  root  of -di 
«vil,  but  we  must -put  in  a  gentle  plea  for  a  seoESible,  weB-r^dgii* 
lated  regard  for  it.  **  Wine  is  a  gMd  AiEdliar  creature  if  it  }» 
Wll  used  ;  **  an  equal  claim  on  our  auction  have  the  2t(esi»1>y 
which  wine  is  ^oeured. 

We  shall  not  dilate  on  the  incoBflfi^eiiey  of  tbose  autltort'in^ 
4mte  ior,  money  whilit  they  write  against  it.  We  willonh 
incomm^d  them  to  write  .mo»a  justly  and  sensibly  ,'  imd  ^uMl 


4^«ai  t))o.b^«6r:piiy4bciM»4Q>«i*  LeTiheBf  p^lslfittlt,  and  bet1iiliil»^ 
4&il.  The  Jaboorer's  bim  k  aMto  be  grtunbled  at  tuikbe  it  is 
^de(}aat^.  A«  Uk  tbe-ttilui  wko  would  ainue  Ins  aakty,  he  iffoiM 
rjibo^ui^rju)!  wUkhis  bread^and^lmiter*  If,  makiiig  alWanee  for 
iiigh  aaimal  spdrite*  we  ^aa  exeuae  a  littie  joeulmty  in*  speaking 
rof  Moae;^.  we  eaonofe  pttt  i^  with  its  iMiberate  slandar.  Thwia 
,^^ii^tt»iiee  too  froSBior  ear  aensibilities.  3ut  we  are  dogmatis- 
ing wUU»t  we  sboukL  raasoD>;  let  us  .then  aigue, — ^thot^  mot 

Bo  it|  theDfConsidei^,  that  manej  iwpresents  what  it  can. pop* 
(fibaae.  A  penny  b  equivalent  to  a  pennj^s  werth.  Thus  we  say 
.that  a  roll  ia^a  penny,  or  a  barnHMndwieb  fourpSaee.  fio  mneb 
^money,  therefore^  is  tantamount  to  so  much  bread,  beef,  and  beer  ; 
jbi^,-to«ao.much  water,  wherever  tbeve  existaa  waier-iate.  Aecoid- 
ingly,vbe  who  deapises  money,  despises  the  necessaries  of  life*  .A 
^ven,.  pr  gotten,  sum  is  requisite  to  the  aequtsition  even  of  a 
smock  frock  and  a  paj^r  of  ankle-jacks ;  therefinre,  joven  thegr 
.who^e  ^ants  are  limited  to  the  eommonest  fare,  and  to  the  meanest 
^elothing,  mujit  admit  a  certain;  care  for  money.  But -most  peopWs 
«Ottlsai*e  superior  to  beef,  and  ascend.  When  they  ean,  firom  plai& 
'Jbiutcher's.meat  to  made  dishes  ;  or  to  Welsh  mutton,  partridge, 
^eodcoek,  and  venison.  They  soar  above  pump^water  to  th& 
-laisble  X  and  the  entire,  and  thenee,  through  port  and  sherry,  to 
^Ifae  pinnacles  of  claret  and  champagne.  Equally  do  they  mount 
&om  the  smock  frodc  and  the  highlow  to  the  suit  of  Moses  or  of 
.S.tuHz.  In  proportion  to  the  rising  scale  of  desire  and  appetite 
^nnst  be  the  increasing  estimation  of  money. 

None,  then,  but  those  saints  who  repudiate  the  good  thinga^ef 
dua  life  :have  any  business  to  disparage  coin.  And  we  must  deny 
ihis.  right  to  such  even  of  th.em  whose  self-denial  adnnts  of  any 
Ipratifieation  whatever,  and  who  draw  the  line  of  abstinence  ai^* 
^aretabove  berries  and  sackcloth.  ^But  your  anchorite  and  yomr 
li«?mit  are  out  of  the  question  in  this  country.  Their  existenee 
Jiare  would  be  impossible^  morally  and  physically.  A  saint  of  ihia 
4^bis  coold;  literally  find  no  hole  to  put  his  head  in.  If  heesta- 
Uished  his  cave  on  waste  land,  he  would  infringe  the  right  of 
^onmam;;  if '^sewhere^iha. would  be  liable  to  an  action  for  trmt^ 
^pkBA;  and  in  either  case,  probably,  would  be  apprriiended  as  a 
Si|giia*>and  vagabonds  and  sent  to  gaol  Hke  a  tramper  or  a  gipay» 
Sestt&Sf  he  would  be  i^rvedv  Orab^apf^  are  the  only  hedge- 
AaitsjAat  will  keep  aU.  the  year  round  ;  and  he  would  have  iia 


nglit  lo  gatlier  wdlnutB.'  Iforeover,  eiodety  would  not  .t(tenft|ft 
^nybo^y  who  slxotM  weaf  lliSf-dMKift  '4nd  never  chftnge  thebi'}  idia 
•odom*  of  this  species  ofssfuctSty  4fatrfd'%e  too'itiueh  fcnf*  it  v  aiijl 
recourse  to  baths  and  washbouses  fOfr  ^tte  dseetio  eksses 'would  M 
compeOed  by  Act  of  PariiameM.  '  And  ih^  a  i^ggedi'aHd  ^ 
^leanty  saint  wopM  not  itow  be  Hsteitted  16  i  b»  wo^d  bo'fojicod-to 
preach  In  a' deceit  surpliee,  or  at  aS  etcfnis-hi  ii^  respeetAbl^  ihiit 
^  black  ;  the  which  canonicals  cannot- be  had  ^riietfaifig^  N«^| 
we  address  not  saints,  but  ordln&rj  hbnefft  te^h,  wliO'«owii  U^'k 
-certain  likiDg  for  creEturo  comforts j  and  are  also  destroo^  to  po^ 
for  them.  Because  it  is  oertainlj  possible  to  eat  i&nd  drink  of  mi 
best,  and  to  be  clad  with  the  fittest,'  tit'thi^  expense  of  triidesBEieB; 
But  to  indulge  in  a  fondness  for  good  Ktlng,  and  a  taste  for  dr^M^ 
und  at  the  same  time  not  to  have,  and  to  profess  not  to  wtnt, 
^oney,  is  vhtualij  to  prochitm  ane*s  self  a  rogue.  It  is  to  -licknow^ 
ledge  an  unconcern  about  paying  one's  household>bill8,  amd  all 
unscrupulousness  as  to  doing  one's  tailor. 

Does  any  gentleman  thin^  a  carriage  worth  possessing  ?  Ni^, 
is  it  au  occasional  convenience  to  him  to  take  a  cab,  or  aa 
omnibus  ?  Does  he  wish  for  a  good  hot^e  ■;  is  he  fond  of  huntitt^ 
and  field-sports  ?  Wotdd  he  be  content  to  lire  in  a  tub»  likd 
Diogenes  ;  or  would  he  prefer  a  suug  cottage,  not  to  say  a  maflf* 
aSou  ?  Requires  he  servants  to  wait  upon  him,  or  would  he  really 
vot  object  to  clean  his  own  boots  ?  tJnless  he  can  dispense 
with  these  superfluities,  let  him  not  pretend  to  decry  money* 
If  he  doe^,  he  is  a  humbug,  to  say  the  very  least.  Money,  he  must 
spend,  either  his  own  or  other  people's,  and  such  a  gentleman* 
we  observe,'  generally  chooses  the  latter  alternative. 

Is  anybody  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  travel,  to  enridi 
his  niind  by  the  knowledge  of  men,  to  elevate  it  by  intercourse 
with  Nature  ?  Then  must  he  think  the  means  of  loconK>tion>  to 
-flay  nothing  of  defraying  th^  charges  of  mine  host,  a  somewhat 
fine  thing  too.  Does  he  delight  in  study  ?  Will  borrowed  books 
suffice  him — or  will  he  confSess  that  he  is  capable  of  stealing  them  ?— <- 
«else  must  he  place  a  value  on  wealth  as  a  help  to  literary  ifea^ 
sure.  Has  ho  pleasure  in  the  prosecution  of  science  or  the  fino 
4irtd,  and  sets  he  no  store  by  the  instruments  to  these  ends  ? 

Would  any  man  fain  gratify  his  social  afiections  ?  or  would  he 
rather  live  as  a  monk  ?  Say  that  he  wishes  for  a  wife  and  family : 
—would  enjoy  his  home  and  domestic  hearth.  Surely  he  cannot 
iscom  that  which  afibrds  a  maintenance  to  his  helpmate  and 
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othf/nng.  Nftj,  /urtluer  ;  s^ppo^e  >im  jto  ^e.  a  general  phlka^ 
the^iat^  vUh  athUetlov  ^Q..pxaa^tion  ot  luijiyerdaf  J^appineaa. 
Gntess.  his  Uodneaaos  ,tp  Jm  Se^^w^QVOAW^fk,  ar^  limited  (aa  in 
theiiifitanoe  ijooagined  jis  nqt  ^uncopamonlj  \h^.  case)  to  good  advice 
%nd  WMhea,  that  thir9t  w'i^  mo«t  perta^n^^r  be  )uislaked  without 
Mine  draught  <tf  Paptolua ;,  jojc,.  at  lea&t,,  ;^  qbeqi^  on  Its  hank. 
:  - .  Filtby  v^Q9kU  then ;.  filthy  d^thes^ filthy  fir^  I  F.ilthy  bl^^^  filthy 
veniBoni.  filthy  wine  I  Dirty,  t^f^rr^ages,  difty  horses,  dirty  mansion, 
dirty  ineniaU )  Sordid,  trafe)!,  sordi4  )itudy,  sordid  science^  sordid 
fine  arts*,  sordid  wife  and  children;  sordid  love,  and  domestic 
fUss ;  sordid  benevolence  and  universsi  philanthropy  I  Such  must 
be  the  Jaoguage  of  all  those.  whQ9.^s  **  filthy  luore,  **  dirty  dro^^* 
(ind  *'  sordid  pelf,'*  are  accustomed  to  stigmatise  money. 

The  miser,  doubtless,  is  an  odious  and  pontemptible  wretch  ; 
odioua  because  selfish,  and  contemptible  because  foofish.  Let  hin> 
^  dealt  with  according  to  poetry^  At  the  same  time  let  poctica} 
justice  be  done  impartially.  Let  not  tho^e  ofiendqj's  escape  cen- 
swre  who  regard  not  money,,  since  they  can  live  without  it, — on  their 
peighbours*  The  fashionable  spendthrift  i^  just  as  sordid  a%  the 
usurer*  The  stage  Irishman  is  as  de^piqable  as  the  stage, Scotch-^ 
9ian ;  and  the  Utter^'in^Il^tually  considered,  has»  as  the  mor& 
prudent^  rather  the  advantage  of  the  two.  Base  as  it  may  be  t^ 
gloat  over  hoarded  gold,  there  U;  ^pmet^hipg.  iu  the  coi^tepiplation 
pi,  the  power  which  gold  expressei^r  tbajl; .  is  even  grand*  ,  There  lie^ 
in^po6$e,  ;th&  mighty  annapents,  the  countless  hosts^the  vast  re-; 
90ureeQof  an  empire  ;  thdre  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  oi  Ji^  | 
fhere  the  happiness  of  millions.  .  Thus  may  ap.  emotion  approach; 
ing  the  sublime  be  excited  even  in  the  soul,  of  a  miser  ;  ^4/^^py« 
gf  the  :tribes  of  Lazarus  and  Leyi  may  have  had  Ipfl^er  .thoughts 
than.  W0  imagine.  It  is  the  bad  use,  or  the  disuse^, of  posses^bn^ 
that  is  ignoble.  No  disp^agement  1;o  the  coin.. .  'So  dishoiv^u^.i!^ 
^^.pounds^  shillings,  .and  pencel  They  are  types  and  symbols; 
of;,thingsuaeful  and  beautiful.  To  spi^-n  the  ^presentatives.  of 
8aiEHKi(  >ei;ceUence  is  a  do'wurig^  qutrage  ,upon  sentinient,  .1.^  ia 
a/|..ba4  as  iasultiog.a  hero  in«his  sitatup,  ox  trampling  on  the  ^p^\ 
ferit  irf  ane-'s  hidy-loye,      ,...'.,    ,.  .,J,.', 
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542 
!lAN  WAS  NOT  MADE  TO  MOURN. 


Xhxhs  is  a  voice  widch  haunta  me  still, 

Where'er  on  earth  I  be ; 
In  lonely  Tale,  on  lofty  hill, 

And  on  the  distant  sea — 
I  hear  it  in  the  silent  ni^ty 

And  at  the  break  of  mom : 
And  aye  it  crieth — dark  or  light — 

Man  was  not  made  to  mourn ! 

hi  evhy  stream. that  seaward  flows, 

That  voice  salutes  mine  ear ; 
In  evenr  wind  tiiat*  round  me  blows, 

lis  tnriUing  notes  I  hear ; 
In  ev'ry  sound  of  Nature's  heart. 

The  cheerful  or  forlorn. 
This  ever  bears  the  better  part — 

Man  was  not  made  to  mourn  1 

The  sun  that  glads  the  snmmer  noon, 

The  li|ht  that  Uesseth  all, 
The  mynad  stars,  the  quiet  moen^ 

Hie  showers  from  heaven  that  fall^ 
The  flowers  which  in  our  meadows  gi*ow, 

Our  mountain  paths  adorn*— 
All,  all,  in  their  own  fashion  show 

Man  was  not  made  to  mourn ! 

AH  Nature  cries  alo«d-4>ut  man 

Regards  not  Nature^  voice  ; 
Ferverteth  her  benignant  plan. 

Her  workmanship  destroys— 
From  her  hiv  book  the  brightestr  page 

With  impious  hand  has  tOTO> 
Yet  still  she  cries,  from  age  to  age^ 

Man  was  not  made  to  mourn  1. 

0,  gentleet  mother  1  may  thy  child 

£re  long  thy  lesson  read ; 
Embrace  thy  precepts,  loving,  mild. 

Thy  fraternizing  creed : — 
Then  shall  the  blessed  end  be  known 

For  which  he  has  been  born  ; 
And  all  shall  feel,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Man  was  not  made  to  mourn  ! 
Edinburgh,  Wm.  Fer^usson, 
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THE  PRESJBi^T  AKD  TIIE  FUTURE, 


WHfJN  one  lookftot"  the  amount-  of  theoretic  law  and  moxalitj 
extant  in  the  worid,  it  seems  a  wonder  that  it  should  not  be  « 
4eal  better  than  it  is.         . 

The  precepts  and  injunctions  recommended  aod  enforced  fure 
^ough  to  make  one  believid  not  only  in  the  perfectibility,  but  the 
actual  perfection  of  human  nature.  There  seems  no  need  of  any 
new  doctrine  when  we  are  so  far  from  living  up  to. what  we  have 
Already.  But  there  is  the  mischief ;  we  are  beeome  now  deaf  and 
insetisible  to  the  good  things  rui^  in  our  ears ;  they  have  become-* 
a  sort  of  refrctms  to  which  it  never  strikes  us  to  attach  a  practical' 
meaning ;  they  have  eeased  to  lay  hold  upon  oitr  oonscience8» 
We  do  not  <lM&e2teMe3»etly,  but  we  have  got  to — Kever  mind.  It 
would  be  social  exofioMBumoatio&  to  eiqtress  a  doubt  of  any  of  the 
points  of  accredited  morality,  but  the  amount  of  practical  belief 
we  show  in  our  life  and  aotions  is  wonderful  for  its  infinitesimal 
amallnees, — ^it  shows  the  immense  surface  over  which  a  grain  of 
reality  may  be  attenuated. 

There  is  hardly  a  man'  to  be  foimd  who  has  faith  enough  to 
atake  the  most  tnfiing  praetieal  result'  on  the  abstract  principle  he 
would  argue  the  most  loudly  to  support ;  it  must  come  recom* 
molded  by  some  more  tangible  advantage  than  b^ng  merely  a 
point  of  law  or  gospel,  before  he  will  give  it;  the  preference.  The' 
fact  is,  points  of  morality  are  no  longer  obligatory  ;  there  is  uni- 
versally/^^^  to  be  an  aj^eal  from. them  to  the  private  judgment  of 
common  sense  and  immediate  policy ;  and  yet  there  would  be 
much  virtuous  clamour  raised  against,  any  one  who  should  venture 
to  impugn  any  received  maxim  of  morality  in  words. 

In  the  present  day,  all  the  practical  faith  going  se»ns<  to  have; 
been  invested  in  the  business  by  which  men  g^n  their  daily  bread ; 
they  believe,  that,  if  well  followed  out,  it  wilfwork  their  salvation' 
in  this  world  in  the  shape  of  money,  influence,  and  what  not.  Oh« 
yes  !  if  **  Faith  be  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen,"  those  who  are  able  show  this  forth  by  the 
trust  they  have  in  the  floating  property  they  may  possess  in  esse, 
though'  as  yet  it  be  not  realised ;  and  for  this  hope  they  are  con- 


tent  to  ending  witui  p^hrai&Mi  <Mttd  foeonvetdencer.  This  hope  tliej 
trittt  to  nutle  maDifest,'  and-  tlny'^te'lobg'patiehee  for  it ;  but- 
for  any  doctiiiie  «v  pnAcifiie^  #lil6k  of  the^  dares  to — litief  for 
that  reqidMB  more  etmi^gfi  ^MUEtf&iMei  -Those tnW  who  hard  a 
belief' in  sotte  abyltttel  tttibeijpH  'and  dhilpe  their  aistionsbrit, 
seeai  ettthttBialste  to  praotisal  peofile^  who  are  ftiade  of  th^  fttw  tl^ 
world  is  made  of, — who  are  adepte.hi  the  meehanled  dextetf^  by 
«hkh.4hft 'routine  of  Ufa  is  Mn^ed  *od»  hat  who  iie?e^  trouble 
iheiBieit«ft  about  the  prineipleB  «» irhiehy  in  ^JkttiwBfanu^;  fttvi^ 
Ktles  were' founded. 

It  is  a  Bttfding  fact,  that  the  men  who  have  the  most  practical 
faith  are  madmen,  and  they  are  shut  up  in  lunatic  asylums  to  keq^ 
them  from  €icting  on  their  delusions.  They  would  hare  been 
heroes,  from  their  intense  and  steady  reliance  on  their  own  inward 
eonvictions,  had  they  not  chanced  on  points  which  are  eapaUe  of 
demonstration  as  practical  fallacies, — ^thmgs  that  are  npf  ;  but  the 
distance  between  theoretic  wisdom  and  practical  madnesi^  is  not 
great.  There  is  scarce  a  madman  shut  up  for  his  wild  projects 
and  inconvenient  attempts  to  realise  thlem,  whose  theobt  has  not 
6ne  time  or  other  been  supported  by  some  philosopher,^^sQme  theo^ 
retic  man  who  gained  name  and  tame  by,  giTing  utterance  to  the 
speculation,  but  who  proYcd  his  sanity  by  not  allowing  it  to  in- 
fluence his  |>rac<jce. 

.  «  The  inspired  and  desperate  alchemists  *^  of  old*  engaged  over 
the  *•  Grand  Projection"  on  which  their  life  waei  staked,  were 
not  engaged  in  a  crisis  half  so  fearful  as  that  in  which  a  sincere 
and  noble  nature  endeavours  to  reduce  to  practice  an  exalted 
speculative  conception,  staking  not  life  and  gold  alone,  but 
throwing  reason  itself  into  the  crucible.  All  the  wisdom,  all  the 
instruction,  a^ll  the  religious  teaching,  which  has  been  given  to  the 
WOiJld^'  and  which  the  world  has  ceased  to  regard,  has  heeoi 
conquered  for  men,  made  avtimilate,  rendered  safe  and  practicid 
gui^  for  them^  out  of  the  dread  and  shadowy  realms  of  madness 
a^d  confhslon. 

A  man  who  dares  to  hold  by  the  invisible,  is  like  the  apostle 
Walking  en  the  water, — ^if  the  hand  from  above  be  not  stretched 
out  to  save  him,  he  must  sink  down  into  iHae  whirlpool  of  madness 
that  lies  beneath.  There  is  a  most  touching  meaning  in  that 
Eastern  superstition  of  madmen  being  made  the  special  protection 
of  Heaven^ 

But  whilst  men  with  o^e  accord  seem  to  have  retired  ikw 
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faith  from  the  formfl  and  maxims  of  lielief  vrhicli  guided  iheir 
fathers,  there  is  everywhere  an  extraordinary  speculative  ac- 
tivity !  they  sccQi  all  waiting  to  hear  some  new, thing ;  or  else 
arQ  engaged  in  alteri^  %ai  remodeMing  what  ihejr  helieved 
hefoce  i^hut  none  ane- felting  tranquilly  in  that  inheritance  of 
heltof  to  which  they,  were  hoiii  ;-^with  all  this^  there  is  perhaps 
Jesa-^ractieaHaith  in  the  teaching  and  doetiines  extant,  than  there 
ei%r  Was  mnce  Christefidom  hegan.  It  is  always  thus  on  the  eve  of 
great  events.  At  such  periods  the  foundations,  of  the  world  are 
but  of  course,  and  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  hroken  up.  AU 
.authority  is  superseded  {uni'O0r8Ql  authority,  we  mean).  Every 
jnan  who  can  get  a  heeding  ha&  the  privilege  of  speaking  ;  and  the 
.irorid.  is  well. disposed  to  ^ve  ear,  tj^  «o  he  it  may  catch  the 
^ceente  of  that  '* large  utterance"  which  can  give  unity  and 
.  intelHgihleness  to  the  stammering  and  discordant  tones  in  which 
individuals  strive  to  embody  the  vast  unknown  thought  of  God 
which  lies  heavy  oi;i  their  souls.  In  this  state  of  things,  where  there 
is  x^  longer  a  Church,  nor  a  Supreme  Teacher,  the  ''power  Of 
THE  KEYS,'*  as  it  is  called,  that  mysterious  authority  derived  from 
no ivrnon  source,  is  removed,  and  every  individual  is  invested  with 
an  importanee  he  could  not  have  in  old  and  more  settled  times. 
These  are  days  of  general  disorganisation,  when  no  one  mode  of 
religion  or  beUef  "holds  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom." 
Any  man  who  will  sincerely  and  simply  utter  his  own  experience, 
his  own  earnest .  idea  of  what  it  is  right  or  desirable  to  do,  and 
to.  believe  becomes  a  hope,  and  an  oracle,  to  his  fellows ;  and  a  man^ 
who  c4n  utter  in  sincerity  what  he  finds  in  his  own  heart,  is  '<  a 
light  shining  in  a  dark  plaee."  In  every  man  is  lodged  an 
oracle  of  the  Deity,  which  has  been  opened  to  no  other ;  for 
though  he  may  stand  close  beside  us,  touching  us,  yet  is  he 
separated  from  us  by  an  impenetrable  veil  of  flesh,  as  ^uch  as  if 
he  belonged  to  an  unknown  world  :  we  know  not  for  a  certainty 
wliether  the  visible  objects  on  which  we  gaze  at  the  same 
moment,  present  the  same  aspeet  to  him, — ^the  things  that  please 
U8^  ore  indifferent  to  him, — ^the  same  things  do  not  affright  him, — 
tiie  words  that  move  us  to  joy  or  sorrow,  do  not  touch  him  ;  whilst, 
again,  he  is  moved  by  things  which  take  no  effect  on  us.  He  has  his 
own  soul,  and  his  own  organisation,  through  which  it  is  made 
manifest ;  but,,  though  he  may  stand  beside  us,  though  we  may 
call  him  brother,  and  the  same  mother  may  have  brought  us  forth, 
yet  is  he  a  mystery  to  us, — we  can  know  nothing  of  what  appears 
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to  him,  «xcept  m  he  reveals  it  to  ub  ;  and  tiierefoi^  it  i«  tii«t  ia 
timeB  like  theee,  the  indiiddual  beeosaes  of  importaAee,  apd  we 
are  willing  to  listen  to  all,  because  we  cannot  know  of  a  jsurety 
whether  thej  may  not  see  points  hidd^x  from  our  eyes. — We 
know  how  badly  we  ourselves  decide,  we  know  our  own  weakness, 
but  we  know  only  the  apparent  fttren^bh  of  wiother. 

A  troth  to  take  hold  of  men,  mu»t  have  an  ii&nity  to  their 
mode  of  thonghtv — ^to  their  bias  of  feeling, — oiJaerwise  it  is  not  a 
truth  to  them  ;  it  is  nothing.  When  a  fact,  however  tru^,  has 
ceased  to  be  in  sympathy  with  those  who  bear  it«  it  dies  o^it  of 
their  heart,  ualess  it  be  connected  with  them  by  the  links  of  their 
desires  or  their  interests.  They  eease  to  believe  it ;  their  heart  is 
hardened  against  it,  and  it  cannot  influence  then ;  it  must  appear 
to  tliem  in  a  new  shape.  Then,  if  one  will  arise  and  utter  the 
thought  c£  his  own  heart,  it  is  like  a  new  revelation,  find  it  works 
like  leaven  in  the  wh<4e  mass. 

The  innate,  indestructible  reverence  we  have  for  oiht  brethren  ai 
the  bott(Mn  of  oar  aouIs,  makes  us  believe  our  awn  thoughts  more 
readily,  if  uttered  by  another,  than  when  presented  in  our  own 
mind :  we  may  thifiJc  by  the  mere  force  of  our  own  intellect,  but 
we  only  truly  believe  when  we  find  another  in  the  same  mind  as 
ourselves. 

Men  are  ever  yearning  after  repose  and  unity  of  belief ;  they 
cannot  bear  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  their  fellows  ;  they  would 
constrain  all  to  swim  in  their  own  element ;  h^aee,  they  who 
are  in  advance  of  their  age,  who  are  the  first  to  feel  tba  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  existing  order  of  things, .  excite  ang«r,  imeasiness — 
*'  seem  despisers  of  that  which  is  good."  They  are  railed  against ; 
put  down  as  far  as  may  be  with  a  strong  arm.  They  are  thrown 
down  to  make  a  bridge  and  a  high- way  for  thoae  who  eome  after 
to  jftass  <)v«r.     They  are  the  martyrs  who  needs  must  perish, 

f(  like  witherM  leaves  to  qvieken  a  new  butb ; " 
but  the  word  they  have  spoken  has  struck  an  ajaswering  chord  in 
the  hearts  of  a  few  5  the  spectacle  of  seeing  men  so  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  reality  of  that  which  is  invisible,  has  a  metaphysical 
influence,  which  no  truth,  however  logically  detached  from  the 
great  rock  of  that  which  is  unknown,  can  ever  hwe  without  this 
quickening  impulse,  this  sympathetic  faith. 

They  who  can  so  far  believe  the  thiug  they  profess,  who  have 
faith  enough  in  it  to  **  endure  as  seeing  that  whieh  is  inviwble,** 
may  lay  hold  of  this  assurance,  that  in  propoition  as  that  is  a 
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truA  which  has  led  them,tfaat  has  its  root  in  the  everiasting  life  of 
man,  and  does  not  deal  with  fleeting  appearance,  but  goes  down 
deep  into  the  real  wants  and  aspirations  which  lie  dormant  in 
men's  hearts,  awakening  them,  and  giving  them  utterance,  their 
words  will  go  forth  to  the  whole  earth ;  there  will  be  Beither 
speech  nor  language  where  their  words  will  not  £nd  an  echo.  It 
is  a  mission,  for  whidi  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  suffer,  that 
of  rousing  men  to  ''  press  onwards  towards  the  mark  of  their  high 
calling, — to  forget  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  to  reach  for- 
ward to  those  which  are  before.*' 

But  in  no  one  form  or  mode  of  belief  can  truth  be  long  im* 
prisoned ;  no  scheme  nor  theory  for  human  guidance  can  last  for 
ever.  Thej  who  hare  been  the  first  in  the  career  of  progress, 
become  in  time  the  last, — are  orer-passed  bj  ^eir  follow«:i3 ;  the 
peculiar  form  in  which  they  shaped  their  doctrines, — ^the  burning 
words  by  which  once 

«  The  world  was  wrought 
To  flympnthy  with  hopes  and  f eara  it  heeded  not,^^ 

will  in  time  become  cold  and  obsolete,  Ihe  meaning  will  fade  out 
of  them.  Then  is  their  mission  ended ;  well  and  bravely  have 
they  done  ;  *'  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  then*  works  do 
follow  them." 

Men  are  always  frightened  and  displeased  at  being  turned  out  of 
the  spell  which  has  given  shape  to  their  life,  and  in  the  defence  of 
which  they  would  have  **  dared  to  die."  They  endeavour  to  linger  in 
it  long  after  it  has  become  too  strait  for  .them,  endeavouring  to 
compress  the  life  within  them  ^rather  tkitm  go  forth  with  their 
souls  naked  and  unfenced  into  he  "wilderness  where  no  man 
dwelleth."  They  require  one  to  arise  able  to  be  their  leader  and 
guide, — ^to  say,  "  Arise,  let  us  d^art  hence." 

In  times  of  need,  such  a  leader  has  always  been  sent :  the 
•'  transparent  prison  of  the  Past  "  enlarges  not  its  bonds  with  the 
growth  and  progress  of  men  ;  they  require  one  to  set  them  free 
&om  it.  There  is  an  indestructible  veracity  in  human  nature, 
which  prevents  its  continuing  long  in  a  system  of  beMef  whi(^  has 
fiillcn  into  a  ruin  of  words  which  conyey  no  meaning.  A  state  of 
general  disbelief  and  deadness  to  tjie  vital  «lgnificance  of  pro* 
fbssed  principle  cannot  continue  long ;  for  this  is  not  the  worid  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living. 

Why  diould  we<if  the  present  day  fancy  that  there  is  no  spiritual 
future  for  ns  f  Why  suppose  that  we  4ilone  of  all  ages  from  t^ 
beginning  of  time  are  to  be  stereotyped  into  the  form  to  receive 
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the  impress  of  that  which  is  pcist  ?  The  men  of  to-day  are  as  truly 
living  souls  as  the  men  who  existed  two  thousand  years  ago  ; 
and  have  as  much  need  to  he  guided, — ^that  which  they  have 
does  not  guide  them.  When  men  become  able  to  use  their  private 
judgment  about  their  religion  and  the  belief  by  which  they  ought 
to  live,  it  has  ceased  to  he  a  religion  ;  it  has  lost  its  hold,  its 
grasp  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  ; — the  need  of  a  dominant 
power  is  making  itself  felt.  That  which  ought  to  be  a  grand 
unity  is  breaking  up  into  fragments,  and  every  man  has  to  build 
himself  his  own  shelter  from  the  ruins  as  he  can ;  but,  because 
we  are  deprived  of  the  beautiful  temple  in  which  oar  fathers  wor- 
shipped, are  We  to  dwell  amid  the  wrecks  for  ever  ?  -But  c^tiun 
periods,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  things,  times  not  unlike  those 
in  which  we  now  live,  have  occurred, — ^when  nations  have  been 
sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  their  gods  in  desolate  expectation  of  that 
which  shall  be, — and  in  the  time  of  deepest  need  a  messenger,  a 
teacher,  has  always  arisen  amongst  thern^  Teachers  of  the 
highest  nature  have  been  of  terj  rare  wdvent  in  the  cycle  of 
eternity,  who  have  had  a  grasp  strong  and  firm  on  >  humanity, *-*- 
their  own  nature  deep  and  wide  enough  to  compi^ehend  and 
articulate  the  world-wide  wants  and  aspirations  of  all  men,  to 
Whom  the  people  have  willingly  submitted  themselves.  Leaders 
and  teaesfhers,  so  far  exalted  m  their  nature  above  their  fellows  as 
to  Beem  Mkegods  on  earth,  have  not  often  appeared ;  nevertheless, 
when  the  world  required  a  mighfy  Impulse  to  carry  14 ..forward, 
th^liave  appeared,  and  gone  before,  making  a  path  towards  the 
fhture,  into  the  Unknown,  in  which  the  ages  that  fallowed  have 
walked.  It  is  written,  ''  The  people  that  sat  in  darkness  have  seen 
a  great  light,  and  to  them  that  sat  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
*deat!i,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined.' '  And  why  should  not  that 
Ifght  shine  into  our  hearts  also?  Why  should  WE,  of  all  ilhe  ages 
whidi  have  preceded  us,  expect  to  be  left- deselate  ?  •  Whjr.«re 
we  to  be  condemned  to  jtiggle  with  »our  own  eools,  chiving  .to 
'  persuade  ourselves  that  we  hiSiev^-^wkat  ioe  do  not  ?  Inst^aad  of 
trembling  and  crouching  to  ihe  past,  let  u»  havie  faitJi.  in  .the 
Future  ;  fbr  it  is  to  the  Fn!PUB£  that  our  faeesr  aiird  sel. .  Eos^ards 
mankind  must  of  necessity  go,  bo  long  as  the^generatms  of  men 
continue  on  the  earth*  There  is  no  return  possiUe  into  ih».P,aet. 
The  Arabs  have  a  proverb  which  signifies  Uiat  the  most  distant 
event  in  futurity  lies  nearer  to  us  than  the  transaction  that  hi^ 
pened  an  hour  ago.  It  is  in  the  P^ttHte  we  m«8t  hope-<^ihe  Past  is 
barred  against  us. 
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^  There  is  a  futave  to  all  who  have  the  virtue  to  repent,  and  the  energy 
to  atone."— BuLWER  Lttton. 

**  You  may  call  it  fodiBh  and  romantic,  if  you  like,  but  I  repeat, 
that  I  eould  more  easily  forgive  one  great  fault,  committed  under 
strong  temptation,  and  foreign  to  llie  natural  disposition,  than  a 
series  of  petty  meannesses  springing  &om  and  belonging  to  the 
character." 

Thus  spoke  Hden  Traters  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Cunningham,  and 
the  thread  of  their  discourse  is  taken  up  where  first  it  waS'  oyer- 
heard.  It  was  a  strange  spot  for  anything  like  a  *'  confidential " 
or  '*  sentimental "  conversation  to  have  taken  place  ;  but  every 
one  must  have  observed,  that  subjects  of  interest  often  arise  in 
the  most  unexpected  manner.  The  two  ladies  had  mistaken  the 
hour  at  which  a  morning  coKieert  was  to  commence,  had  arrived 
somewhat  too  early,  and  had  consequently  taken  their  seats  before 
any  others  were  occupied.  Perhaps,  warming  with  tlie  subject 
mider  disoussioo,  th^  had  not  observed  the  few  straggler/!  who 
from  time  to  time  dropped  in^  and  certainly  had  not  beard,  the 
footfall  of  a  gentleman  who  entered,  and  seated  himself  imme- 
diately behind  them,  just  at  the  moment  when  some  of  the  at^d- 
ants. were  making  a  prodigious  din  in  their  re-arrangement  of  the 
benches  near  the  orchestra. 

**I  could  not  have  married  a  man  in  whom  I  did  not 
take  pride, V  replied  Mrs.  Cunningham ;  ''  I  am  very  sarry.fdr 
pec^le  who  have  ever  been  led  away  to  do  anything  wrongs  but 
they  must  take  the  consequences  of  their  own  conduct ;  certainly 
anything  like  disgrace,  or  the  world's  censure,  falling  upon  my 
husband  would  crush  me  to  the  earth." 

*•  Not  if  his  fault  were  the  one  fault  of  a  life,"  resumed  Hele^ ; 
"  not  if  you  loved  him  very  dearly.  Nay,  I  think  his  very  suffer- 
ing would  draw  you  more  together.  I  have  a  theory,  that  the 
very  happy  do  not  love  half  so  deejay  as  those  who  have  known 


sorrow." 


''I  call  sudi  ideas  perfect  nonsense. 
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"I  know  you  do,"  replied  her  sister  with  a  faint  smile,  and 
playing  as  she  spoke  with  the  fringe  of  her  shawl. 

"  Any  one  would  think,  to  hear  you  talk,  that  you  had  fallen  in 
love  with  some  scapegrace  or  another,  and  were  seeking  to  excuse 
your  folly." 

**  Susan  !  you  know  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  know 
I  hayo  never  felt  anything  more  lasting  than  a  passing  fancy, 
irhich  one  shakes  off,  just  as  waking  hreaks  up  a  dream.'" 

**  How  should  I  know  ?  " 

*'  Then  believe, — I  would  not  deceive  yoH.  Though  ihree-ond- 
twenty,  indeed  I  dread  old>ma]>dism  fistr  lesa  tliiiB  on  iil-as9orted 
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Helen  Travers  turned  her  head  as  she  spoke,  and  though  she 
did  not  perceive  the  stranger,  he  caught  the  profile  of  her  avmated 
countenance.  But  the  iradieffee  were  hy  l&is  thne  arming,  and 
the  sisters  drew  nearer  together  to  make  room  for  new  ctEmers. 
There  was  an  end  to  their  ctnirersatlCto  of  course. 

Notwithstanding  a  certain  family  Mkenees,  a  look  tkst  was 
caught  now  and  then,  the  sisters  were  Tory  diffefrent.  The  elder, 
Mrs.  Cunnifigham,  was  far  the  more  beautifM,  if  exc^uisitely 
chiselled  features  and  a  hrilhant  complenon  could  naidie  her  so. 
But  though  qaick  and  clever,  even  witty  tatd  aeeon^liihod,  she 
was  deficient  in  sentiment  and  ^e  powers  of  inaigiiialnM  }  was 
a  lover  of  detail ;  and  therefore  despised,  because  it  wb»  to  her 
incomprehenmble,  the  higher  and  generalising  mind.  A  thoroughly 
WM'ldfy  education  had  completed  her  charaeter,  and  rendered  her 
a  cdd^hearted,  selfish  woman  of  the  world  ;  without  enough  of  heart 
to  feel  the  necessrty  of  affection,  and  yet  possessing  an  insatiable 
vanity  that  fed  on  universal  admiration !  Her  Sister  formed  a 
perfect  contrast.  With  features  less  regular,  her  conntemance 
was  as  changeful  as  the  sea  ;  for  it  mirrored  every  thought  and 
feeling,  as  they  welled  up  from  her  woman's  heart.  Early  removed 
from  the  influence  of  worldly-minded  parents,  she  had  been  reared 
by  a  widowed  aunt,  s  high-minded  being,  who  had  sougirt  and 
found  the  sweetest  solace  for  her  own  early  bereavement  in  the 
artless  nature  of  her  young  relative.  Although  by  no  means  a 
stranger  to  the  Metropolis,  or  to  8oeiety»  the  country  had  been 
Helen's  home.  Her  young  heart  had  expanded  beneath  the  infl«< 
ences  of  nature ;  her  taste  hud  been  reined,  her  fancy  ^in«i:ened 
by  it ;  and  though  she  had  read  much,  she  had  had  tioom  and 
leisure  to  thittk  more^ 
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In  short,  &he,  was  a  fine  natural  okaracter,  as  little  warped  as 
possible,  by  the  prejudices  of  the  selfish  and  the  conventionalities  of 
society.  Death  had,  a  year  before,  deprived  her  of  her  more  than 
moiliar,  and  the  independence  which  this  beloved  relative  had 
beqneathed  to  her,  while  it  rendered  her  an  object  of  envy  to  her 
unmarried  sisterb,  seemed  to  her  own  heart  no  consolation  for  her 
irreparable  loss. 

But  the  stranger  who  had  overheard  those  few  sentences  which, 
to  a  thoughtful  mind,  revealed  a  world  of  knowledge,  what  of  him  ? 
He  liad  come  to  that  momisig  concert  simply  to  enjoy  mosio  in 
which  ho  delighted ;  yet  so  absorbed  did  he  become  in  sonoe  all 
engrossing  thot^hts,  that  the  sweet  sounds  whieh  he  had  sought 
to  hear,  fell  upon  his  soul  only,  from  time  to  time,  as  chimes  that 
harmonised  with  his  reflections,  whatever  they  might  be,  and  were 
only  remembered  afterwards  by  the  power  of  association  which 
linked  scmie  peculiar  cadence  with  a  thought,  a  dream,  a  memory : 
or  with  a  moment  where  his  attention  had  been  roused  by  some 
expression  of  pleasure  or  admiration  in  the  sweetest  voice  he  had 
ever  heard — the  voice  of  Helen  Travers.  He  was  not  what  board- 
ing-school girls  a&d  youths  iu  their  teens  call  young,  for  he  must 
have  reached  five  or  tax  and  thirty  ;  and,  according  to  such  high 
authority,  he  had  passed  the  age  of  romance  and  the  capability 
of  a  ftudden^Iove,  and  yet,  in  those  two  howrs  he  drank  as  deeply 
of  the  draught  as  ever  did  mortal  man.  A  strange  and  awful 
Youth  had  chocked  and  driven  back  the  tide  of  emotions  which 
belonged  to  its  epoch  ;  only  that  it  might  swell  now  with  the  con- 
centrated might  of  a  loftier  sentiment^,  a  chastened  tenderness, 
and  restrained  passion.  He  would^-^ere  half  that  time  had 
expired — ^have  perilled  life  to  have  toudied  her  nngloiv^ed  hand, 
or  to  have  caressed  the  light  ringlet  which  floated,  from  time  to 
time  beyond  her  bonnet ! 

It  seemed,  too,  that  fbrUine  was  to  favour  him^  for  friends 
eame  up,  and  addresaed  Mrs*  Cuaniogham  by  nama ;  mutual  in- 
troduettons  elicited  that  of  Helen.  He  had  but  to  follow  them  to 
their  door  ;  and  now  he  knew  who  she  was,  and  where  she  lived. 
This. he  did  with  wonderful  oalnmess.  People  always  are  calm  on 
really  great  oceanons  ;  except,  indeed,  people  who  are  themselves 
too  small  ever  to  make  or  understand  them. 

Well — the  pigavy  of  soul  eseape  through  the  entangling  meshes 
whi^  Fate  weaves  ior  mankind,  into  the  outer  void  of  mere  animal 
existenee ;  they  are  the  strong  of  heart  and  quick  of  sense  who  ar« 
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retauied  to  play  great  parts  in  tii&  sirugele  of  lifo  .ftnd  the;  war  of 
the  passions.  And  yet^  and  jet  ob  mjst^y  of  hmnanitfl  who 
that  has  suffered  deeply,  has  not  felt  that  in  the  deepofirfi  depths*.o£ 
anguish  there  is  a  pulse  which  rihrates  not  with  fuun  \  FeeUjv  &nd 
raUier  as  the  first  faint  promise  of  a  future  joj,  than  the  flidoer  of 
an  expiring  power,  hut  still  to  console,  still  to.  whiter,  ^'  Poaoe, 
peaee  ;  better  thus,  than  not  to  feel !  " 

So  felt  William  Johnson — ^fer  bj  that  common  name  smiat  the 
stranger  be  known — so  felt  he  in  ike  hour  of  endurance,  whose 
that  strong  man  writhed  in  silent  lonely  agony  on  the  floor  of  the 
gorgeous  apartment  of  which  he  was  master. 

Life  is  either  one  long  chapter  of  accidents,  or  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  accident  in  the  world !  Three  days  afterwar4is  the 
stranger  of  the  concert-room  was  f(»iaally.  introduced  to  Helea 
Travers  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend.  Three  montha  from  that 
day  let  us  listen  to  their  words ;  they  had  been  betro&ed  for 
weeks.  The  scene  was  a  drawing-room  in  an  antique  country 
house.     Both  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cunningham. 

''  I  have  but  one  care,  William,  one  sorrow  in  the  worlds"  ex- 
chucoed  Helen,  pressing  the  hand  wliich.had  fondly  clasped  hers 
between  both  her  own  ;  "oh,  why  this  mystery,  wliy  this  conceal? 
ment !  You  are  free  to  do  as  you  will,  and  so  am  I ;  though 
good,  and  generous,  and  true ;  and  rich,"  she  added  with  a  smile  ; 
*^  a»  you  are,  ray  fjamily,  you  well  know,  would  reeeire  you  with 
open  arms!" 

"  The  time  is  come  ;  be  seated,"  he  replied  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
and  rekasing'his  hand  wuth  a  gesture  that  might  .haye  been,  but 
waa  npt,  mistaken  for  coldness.  And  while  Helen  ^nk  on  a 
neighbouring  couch,  he  leaned  his  arm  for  support  oji  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mantel-pieoe.  His  countenance  was  pale  as  ashea^  J)ut 
his. Yoice  grew  more  steady  as  he  proceeded. 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  you,"  he  continued,  "  I  heard  you  say 
you.  could  more  readily  forgive  the  one*  gr^at  fault  of  a  life,  than 
habitual  meanness  of  character.  I  have  two  sins  to  confess  ero  I 
would  wed  you — -as  I  might  do,  and  you  nevei%  neyer  know  them ; 
you  see  if  I  am  my  own  accuser,  I  also  make  the  most  of  my 
virtuea;  therefore  do  I  take  some  credit  for  enforcing  seereay  till 
I  had  summoned  strength  for  the  confession*  For  if  yon  rejeet- 
me,  and  sorrow  in  the  aot,  I  belieye  you  would  rather  not  take 
the  cold  world  into  your  confidence.  And  jet,  Helen,  if  there. b« 
solace  in  revealing  what  I  tell  you,  be  free  as  air  to  do  so  if  you 
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will.  Life  would  be  io  wocthiess,  the  betrayal  of  my  secret  woidd 
be  but  as  a  feather,  weighed  against  the  sweet  thought  of  assuage 
ihgyoor  sorrow." 

**  You  frighten  me,*'  mupmored  Helen,  straggling  with  emottou* 

*^  In  mercy/'  he  excl&imed,  **  not  tears, — ^yet.  I  will  be  brief. 
One  of  my  sins  has  been  wooing  yon,  with  the  dark  knowledge  in  my 
breast  that  a  crime  of  my  early  life  and  its  eonsequenoes  might  well 
be  consideped  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  union.  Oh !  fbrgive 
me  this — ^this  at  least.'*  And  he  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before 
her,  and  buried  his  faee  in  hor  garments. 

"  What  terror  is  to  come  ?     Quick — quick  ;  in  pity  tell  me."    . 

**  No  ;  forgive  me  this  last  fault  first." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  she  murmured,  and  her  hand  leaned  heavify  on  his 
shoulder*  The  act  unnerved  him,  and  a  shower  of  tears  rained 
from  his  eyes.     **  Tdl  me,"  again  she  whispered. 

**  I  cannot  yet.     Bear  with  me." 

*♦  Then  I  will  guess." 

."Ay,  do." 

With  a  shudder  as  she  put  each  fearful  question,  she  began — 
''Have  you  shed  hmnan  blood,protectedby  the  laws  of  honour, 
and  feel  that  now  you  are  a  murderer  ?  " 

"  I  never  raised  my  arm  in  anger  against  aught  that  has  brea&  ; 
I  never  so  much  as  kicked  a  snarling  cur  from  my  path." 

'*Have  yon  been  a  false  friend,  deceiving  where  you  were 
trusted?" 

<'  I  cannot  recal  to  mind  a  lie  I  ever  told." 

Once  inore  Helen's  hand  sought  that  of  her  lover  v  but  she 
withdrew  it  as  a  terrible  thought  rushed  to  her  mind.  She  paused 
ere  she  could  give  it  words.  At  last  she  said,  **  Have  you  been 
guided  by  the  code  of  man's  moralities,  and  won  3  heart  only  to 
Sing  it  from  you  ?  or — or  been  guilty  of  the  deeper,  daiker  wrong 
stiU?" 

"  My  conscience  is  singularly  free  from  all  such  stains^  They 
who.  do  these  things  speak  not  of  them  as  crimes."  And  he  looked 
up  and  met  the  tearful  gaze  of  Helen  Travers,  without  h^  own  lids 
drooping. 

•*  Then  I  will  wed  you,"  she  exclaimed,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  and  only  as  your  wife  will  learn  this  dreadful  secret." 

**  You  will  ?  "  and  William  Johnson  started  to  his  feet  as  one 
who  had  received  an  electric  shock. 

•*  I  will." 
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For  a  moment  she  yielded  to  his  embrace,  but  he  released  her 
quickly.  **  Ton  wotdd  so  wed  me/'  he  excMmed^''  but  jou  shall 
not.  The  dear  memorj  of  your  words  is  a  happinessr  Fate  cannot 
take  firom  me  ;  it  gires  me  strength  to  complete  the  tragedy. 
Listen.  These  limbs  hsve  borne  the  mamieles  the  law  furnishes 
to  the  convicted  thief ;  ihi«  form  has  qnaiVed  in  the  felon's  dock 
beneath  the  caUons  stare  of  the  stranger  multitude  >  hnt  eren  then 
I  did  not  lie.  I  owned  that  I  had  stolen:  the  means  to  purchase 
food  for  a  famishing  mother.  The  name  which  I  hseve  dared  to  ask 
you  to  bear,  is  for  ever  esirolled  in  the  chronicles  of  crime^  The 
conrict  crossed  the  seas,  and  was  a  slave  for  the  seven  briglitest 
years  of  his  youth.  Helen — Miss  Tracers,  you  da  not  scream,  or 
fkint,  or  wither  me  with  a  look.  Only  tears,  quiel,  common  tears  I 
Are  yon  woman  or  angel  ?  " 

''  Be  calm,  and  teU  me  aU/' 

"  You  will  believe  I  meant  to  replace  the  note  I — I— Hstole, 
though  the  judge  would  not  credit  my  story.  Thii$  is  all  I  have  to 
tell ;  for  why  should  I  picture  the  haunting  presence  of  a  m^nory, 
and  the  worthlessness  of  that  wealth  which  descended  to  me  from  the 
relative  who  exposed  my  youth  to  temptation,  and  left  my  mother 
to  perish  ?  " 

'•  The  fiatare  ;  the  happy  future.  May  it  make  yoi*  forget  the 
past !— WiHiam  !  " 

"  Hden  ?  " 

At  her  feet  once  more ;  but  now  with  child-like  sobs^  and 
breathing  passionate  exclamations,  and  fervent  blessings* 

It  was  the  next  day  ;  and  that  burst  of  wild  tumultaous  joy  had 
given  place  to  a  serener  happiness  on  the  part  of  William  Johnson, 
while  a  softer  and  more  thoughtful  expression  reigned  on  the  face 
of  Helen. 

*'  I  have  a  compact  to  propose^''  said  she,  laying  her  hand  upon 
his  arm,  and  looking  up  calmly,  yet  afiectionately  in  his  face ;  **  let 
ns  for  the  future  speak  not  of  this  cfcirk  thing,  except  indeed  there 
be  just  necessity  and  occasion  for  renewing  the  subject.  Let  it  be 
a  sacred  deposit,  of  which  each  has  the  key,  but  do  not  isuffer  it  to 
belong  to  our  lives  by  frequent  discourse  or  thought  of  i^  Thus 
may  time  heap  bright  realities  to  hide  and  stiBe  these  smouldering 
alshes.  You  tell  me  that  your  common^  name  has  been  to  you  a 
shelter  from  suspicion  ;  that  yowr  secret  rests  with  one  tried  and 
trusted  friend ;  and  that  the  world  among  its  connnon  blunders 
deems  your  love  of  retirement  the  spirit  of  pride  and  exclusiveness. 
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I  will  but  look  at  the  result  of  the  leisttre  that  retiremeat  has 
afforded,  the  cultivated  intellect,  and  the  habits  of  simple  enjoy- 
ment. Yet  whence  came  your  enlarged  sympathies  with  humanity  ? 
These  are  not  fostered  by  hermit-like  retirement. 

*'  Can  you  ask?  You  are  silent.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much 
is  known  intuitively  by  one  who  has  erred  and  suffered." 

<' And  expiated!" 

Ab,  deep  tbe  meaning  of  that  word  which  burst  spontaBeously 
from  the  heart  which  felt  aright  I  Deeper  and  higher,  more 
world-embracing  such  Wisdom  than  aught  that  was  ever  extracted 
by  the  casuistry  of  the  schools.  The  Merciful  God  by  His  instru- 
ments, the  mysteries  of  inexhaustible  nature,  heals  the  wounds 
mmI  lesser  ills  of  the  body  until  it  becesifes  whole  again.  And 
must  the  wounds  of  the  Soul  fester  for  ever  ?  What  is  Man  that 
he  dares  pluek  Hope  from  the  breast  of  his  fellow  ?  And  is  not 
the  pttnishmont  he  inflicts  for  crime  but  Satan's  work  oa  earth, 
except  so  far  as  it  prevents,  amends — and  tlirough  the  suffering 
and  amendment  ezpwtes  ?  The  poet  paints  what  should  be>  rather 
than  what  is,  when  he  dedaree  ''there  is  a  Future  for  all  who 
have  the  virtue  to  repent  and  the  energy  to  atone.'*  May  he  prove 
Uie  Poet  Freshet ! 

Of  the  myriad  real  tragedies  which  are  hidden  behind  the  veil 
of  conventional  life,  not  a  few  are  there  in  which  woman  plays  a 
ministering  angel ;  and  builds,  amid  the  wreck  of  ha^^pinesa,  a 
saring  ark  by  tk^e  spell  of  her  trusting  faitii,  and  a  Wisdom  that  is 
of  the  Heart!  C.  T- 
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What!  naked  Truth  ?  Ay,  let  Truth  stand  confess'd, 
Bright  k>vely  Truth  i^  thy  nakeetneas  thy  boast, 
^  Beauty  whoa  unadorned  adom'd  the  most ! '' 

Who  blesssth  thee  is  in  himself  most  blessed : 

Yiew  Falsehood  in  her  garb  of  tinsel  dress'd, 
Like  some  vain  conjurer  on  the  mimic  stage 
Misleading  man  in  every  clime  and  age, 

IWPaking  poor  Virtue  virtnously  distress'd : 

Sin  boasts  a  cloak  to  hide  her  form  tnvcouth, 
Fkttety  a  vei)^  Deeeit  a  nask  can  find, 

''  Whfv  riiottld'Bot  i,"  ha^  jestingly  said  Truth, 
''  llave  for  myself  a  sonkething  of  the  kind  V* 

And  then  Truth  clorious  in  her  beauty  stood 

And  said,  ^  Behold  !  I  've  my  immortal  Hood.^  R.  V.  H. 
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OOMTAIinifG  THB  OPIinONS  AND  ADVSm0RBS  OP  JVNIPKR  HBD^^OG;  CAXUAV, 
LONDON  ;  AND  WKirEEN  TO  HIS  BfiLiATlTBS  A«!D  ACX^AISCBUfC^  IN 
TABIOUS  PARTS  OF  TH£  WORLD. 


LETTER  XXIX.>-To  Lord  Nugent. 

My  Loud, — I  hope  you'll  ezcase  this  freedom  in  me  who  am 
only  a  oabman.  But  the  truth  is,  as  I've  somewhere  said  before, 
I  can't  help  looking  on  any  of  my  fare  but  as  in  the  light  of  an 
ftcquaintanoe.  And  in  this  way  I  reckon,  I  know,  a  lot  <^  peers,- 
and  lords,  and  judgfc,  and  bishops.  In  fact,  who  is  there  so  great 
that  some  time  in  his  life  he  doesn't  ride  in  a  cab — that  is,  when  he 
rides  by  himself  ? — ^for  I  have  known  parties  who've  been  so  ashamed 
of  the  thing,  that  they  Ve  made  me  set  'em  down  half  a  street 
oif.  Very  poor,  twopenny-halfpenny  pride  this !  But  if  in 
this  jolly  England  we  were  to  build  hospitals  for  all  the  bold 
Br^BS  that*  were  sick  with  it, — wouldn't  there  be  rare  woric  for 
the  bricklayers  I  • 

.  As  I  had  tide  pleasure  of  taking  up  your  lordship  at  Exeter 
HaU  from  the  great  meeting  for  doing  away  with  public  killing  by 
the  Imngmadi  I  can't  help  writing  you  these  few  lines  On  what 
has  been  said  and  hinted  upon  that  matter.  There 's  no  doubt 
that  a  good  many  folks  stickle  for  hanging  as  they'd  stickle  for 
good, (Strong)  thiok^  stupifying  port, — something  fine  and  fruity; 
to  show  the  hardness  of  their  heads  and  the  stretigth  of  tlteir 
atomaehs.  And  so  they  call  a  dislike  to  Jack  Ketch  nothmg  le^ 
than  **  sickly  sentimentality. "  Once  it  was  **  morbid  sympathy  ;* 
but  that 's  gone  out.  Now,  not  to  like  the  halter  is  to  be  aidkly 
and  sentimental ;  whilst  to  enjoy  the  Old  Bailey  use  of  hemp  is 
to  show  our  manhood.  The  British  Lion,  these  folks  thinks  would 
be  no  more  than  a  milk-lapping  puppy-dog,  if  now  and  then, 
there  wasn't  given  to  him  a  live  murderer.  Then  he  wags  hh 
tail ;  then  he  roars,  and  shows  what  is  oalled  the  majesty  of  th« 
law  (tho'  sometimes,  I  must  say  it,  its  majesty  is  of  a  rery 
Bartlemy*fair  sort,  indeed) ;   then  he  proves  that  law  must  b<^ 
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carnivorous,  I  think  they  call  it,  to  live  at  all.  And  we've  only 
to  think  a  while  of  the  old  times  to  rememher  the  judges  and 
grave  folks  who  declared  that  if  the  majesty  of  the  law  (that  is, 
tiie  British  Lion  from  the  Royal  Arms)  didn't  feed  upon  men  for 
doing  fifty  other  things  hesides  hlood-shedding, — ^he'd  mope,  fall 
sick,  take  the  mange,  and  die.  Nevertheless,  one  hy  one  the 
British  lion  lost  his  metUs  of  human  flesh— and  though  certain 
folks  swore  he  must  sink  under  it,  he 's  as  strong  as  ever  on  a 
less  hloody  diet. 

The  fact  is,  everyhody  had  his  own  hohhy  ahout  hanging ;  every- 
body thought  his  own  particular  bit  of  property  the  bit  of  all  bits 
to  be  protected  by  Jack  Ketch  ;  otherwise  what  sheep  would  be 
Btole—^what  horses  run  away  with  !  Could  women — the  dear  little 
doives  ! — thiuk*  themselves  safe,  if  bigamy  didn't  lead  to  Tyburn  ? 
Wouldn't  every  other  man  buy  two  wedding  rings,  just  as  men 
west  sporting  with  double-barrelled  guns  to  hit  two  birds  one  after 
the  other  ?  Well,  they  didn't  hang  any  longer  for  sheep  and  hdrses, 
and  still  their  owners  sleep  in  their  beds,  while  the  beasts  are  out  in 
the  fldids.  They  didn  t  hang  for  bigamy— -and  though  for  some 
time  no  woman  would  accept  a  man  afore  all  the  parish  re^gisters  had 
been  searched  to  know  if  he  was  really  single  or  not,  now  we  find 
that  they  are  cajoled  to  go  to  church,  <}uite  content  to  take  the 
man  a  word  upon  the  matter.  Yet  there  was  a  time  when  no  woman 
thought  herself  safe  if  she  wasn't  protected  by  a  hfdter.    '• 

It's  the  same  thing,  mind,  with  a  good  many  people  who  M  hang 
for  murder*  They  fiiink — 1  know  it — that  there 's*  a  crowd,  rf 
folks  who  're  only  waiting  for  the  putting  down  of  the  hangman, 
to  run  out  like  mad  Malays,  and  cut  and  thrust  at  theurneighjbbursl 
**  I  tell  you  what,"  said  my  friend  Jack  Blaokgang<  to  nie  ^e  oth^ 
day-—'*  I  tell  you, what ;  if  they  wasn't  to  hang.a^ man. for  murder* 
I  Wouldn't  sleep  -pe&ctMj  in  my  bed.*'  Now,  at  the  v«y  time 
.Ja«k  said  this,  Lbi  si^e  he  quite  forgot  that  burglary  *was  no 
longer  capital ;  and  that  therefore  he  'd  been  quietly  sleeping,  safe 
ioHhe  thought  that  his  door-poet  was  guarded  by  the  hangnmm 
:- .  T would  be  looked  upon  as  a  shocking  matter  noW'-^in  £act,  J^eiw- 
jgaJbe  stones  would  be  torn  up  against  it — to  hang  a  little  boy  of 
^i^een  for  passing  a  for^;ed  twenty-^shilling  bank  ragy-^and*  yet 
j9»ch  obild  murder  has  h^n  done  ;  otherwise  would  the  gentkmen 
4^.  the  Bank  parlour  have  thought  their  gold  safe  even  in  their 
v«ry  cellars  ?  The  Lion  Majesty  of  the  Law  was  to  be  satisfied  ; 
e^d  .therefore  he  made  his  Newgate  breakfasts  off  men  And  c^il- 
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dren.  And  then  wasn't  tlie  Lion  full  fed,  and  wasn't  Ids  etmt 
sleek  and  glossy  with  his  good  living  ?  Poor  beast  1  he  has  since 
been  deprived  of  his  breakfasts  of  babies, — and  jet,  mj  lord,  wh^ 
I  saw  him  last  he  looked  as  fresh  as  a  four-year  old,  and  roared 
as  loud  as  any  average  elap  of  thunder.  But  I  repeat  it :  almost 
every  man  who  would  hang  for  murder,  thinks  without  that  hanging 
there  'd  be  somebody  ready  to  murder  him :  and  therefore  he 
respects  and  praises  Jack  Ketch  as  the  scarecrow  that  keeps  the 
assas^  from  his  own  particular  throat.  His  sheep  are  safe  enough, 
although  Jack  Ketch  is  no  longer  their  shepherd  ;  but  he  himself 
deprived  of  such  a  friend  to  take  a  proper  vengeance,  would  be  4^ 
mark  for  every  other  knife — the  target  for  every  bullet.  **  No," 
says  Bill  Dixon,  that  drives  942 — **  No,"  says  he,  "don't  hang 
for  nothing  but  taking  life  ;  for  life,"  says  he,  "  is  a  holy  thing  t 
"  *Xactly  so,"  says  I ;  "  and  being.so  holy,  are  we  taught  to  think 
it  so,  when  we  see  one  man  in  cold  blood — paid  for  the  work,  too 
—strangle  another  t  Life,  that  Jack  Ketch  takes  for  so  much 
money — ^for  mind,  man-killing  is  a  matter  of  trade  to  him  ;  evetj- 
thing  he  eats  is  seasoned  with  the  halter — oan  't  be  preached  up  as 
a  very  holy  thing — (no,  not  though  there 's  a  parson  of  the  'Sta- 
blished  Church  on  the  gallows  to  preach  it).  What  one  man  does 
for  a  salary,  it  may  be  thought  by  some  can 't  be  so  vwy  horrible 
to  do  when  the  blood 's  up  to  have  revenge ! "  And  after  this  fashion, 
my  lord,  do  they  preach  the  holiness  <^  life  ;  and  folks  are  found 
to  cry  "  Amen"  to  the  preaching. 

"  But  I  '11  tell  you  what,"  said  Bill  Wigram  to  me  ;  Bill  drives 
chariot  72 — "  I'll  tell  you  what.  If  you  didn't  hang  for  murder, 
you  'd  have  people  take  the  law  themselves.  I  hope  I  *m  a  peace- 
able man,"  said  Bill — and  he  is,  I  must  own  that — "  but  if  any- 
body was  to  kill  anybody  as  belonged  to  me,  and  the  law  wouldn't 
kill  him,  I  would  !  "  "  But  William,"  says  I,  **  the  law  wouldn't 
let  you  have  that  pleasure.  The  law,  if  it  was  worth  anything, 
would  itself  lay  fast  hold  of  the  murderer,  and  keep  him  from  doing 
further  mischief.  And  when  you  talk  about  following  a  man 
through  the  world  " — for  he  did — "  that  wouldn't  be  called  for  at 
all,  since  he  'd  be  found  on  Norfolk  Island  or  some  such  pleasant 
resting-place.  But  the  fact  is,  you  're  one  of  the  folks  that  think 
murder  not  much  unlike  French  brandy  ;  take  aw^y  the  halt^  from 
one,  and  all  the  duty  from  ^ete  oilier,  and  all  the  woi-ld  would  sud- 
denly be  wanting  their  bellyful  of  both.** 

And  when  we  think  of  the  murders  Jack  Ketch  has  conotmitted. 
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— banging  innoceut  folks  !     And  I  should  like  to  know  if  a  man 
mayn't  still  be  hung  innocent  of  murder,  as  men  have  been  killed 
innocent  of  house-breaking  and  sheep-stealing.     I  read  a  prettj 
case  in  the  papers  a  day  or  two  ago.     Perhaps,  my  lord,  you  saw 
it.     It  was  about  one  Joseph  Mason,  "  late  of  Clifton,  Yorkshire, 
who  was  at  the  York  Lent  Assizes,  1843,  unjustly  sentenced  to 
twenty  years'  transportation.*'     Well,  the  man  was  found  out  to 
be  innocent ;  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Yorke,  M.P.,  doing  his  best  for  him — 
ho  was  brought  back  from  chains  and  slavery  to  his  poor  wife  and 
children.     '*  He  arrived  in  London  on  the  29th  of  April,"  and 
would  you  think  it  ?  The  man  went  to  the  Home  Office,  where 
they  gave  him  money — at  least  some  forty  shillings — to  take  him 
home.    And  the  innocent  man  went  down  to  York,  and  his  friends 
made  a  little  feast  for  him — ^though'  I  haven't  heard  that  the  Mayor 
was  at  the  party,  or  that  the  jury  that  tried  him,  or  the  judge  that 
sentenced  liim,  sent  to  wish  him  joy  of  his  happy  return.     He  was 
robbed  of  only  three  years'  time  and  labour — ^he  was  chained  and 
made  a  slave  of  for  three  years,  and  the  head  (and  heart)  of  the 
Home  Office  making  capital  reparation,  paid  Joseph  Mason's  fare 
(first  class,  of  course)  down  to  York  !  Well,  all  tlus  is  bad  enough 
— but  suppose  Joseph  Mason  had  been  hanged  ;  and  a  twenty 
years'  sentence  of  our  4ay  would  certainly  have  been  hapging  a 
few  years  back  ;  the  kind  ''  unwearied  ezertiona  "  of  all  the  House 
of  Commons  could  not  have  brought  back  to  the  w^wrld  Joseph 
Mason,  murdered  by  Jack  Ketch !    The  Home  Office  might  have 
offered  even  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  shillings, — ^and  poor  Joseph 
must  have  still  slept  in  his  grave — his  wife  robbed  of  her  husband 
— his  children  of  their  father.     And  yet,  my  lord,  is  it  not  hor- 
rible to  think  and  to  know  that  many  a  Joseph  Mason  has  been 
killed — innocently  killed — ^in  cold  blood  by  the  hangman,  for  "  the 
protection  of  property"  and  the  cannibal  "  majesty  of  the  law  ?" 

1  know,  my  lord,  I  am  but  a  cabman,  and  not  at  all  fit  to  dot 
the  Vs  or  stroke  the  fs  of  the  writers  in  The  Times;  still  I  must 
have  a  little  say  upon  this  hanging  matter.  Tke  Times,  for  the 
most  part,  had  a  mild,  good-tempered  piece  of  writing  enough  on 
the  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall ;  nevertheless,  here's  a  littJLe  bit  that 
I  don't  think  quite  fair. 

"  The  other  alternative  is  imprisonment.  The  sentence,  we  presume, 
must  be  for  life.  The  confinement^  we  also  presume,  will  be,  in  part 
at  hasty  solitary.  The  substitute,  then,  for  death  is  to  be  solitary  con- 
finement. For  a  quick  and  painless  execution  we  are  to  have  a  tedious 
life-long  torture.     The  effects  of  this  kind  of  punishment  are  now  well 
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known — ^idiocy,  madness,  incurable  weakness  of  mind  and  body.  To 
save  a  man's  life  you  convert  him  into  a  beast.  To  give  his  soul  time 
for  repentance,  you  debase  it  until  it  ceases  to  be  a  human  soul,  and  be- 
comes a  mere  animatiug  spirit  of  so  much  worthless  clay.  And  this  is 
your  notable  scheme  of  criminal  reformation,  your  notable  substitute 
for  coital  ponishmentd,  ye  speech-making  philanthropists,  ye  trans- 
cendental moralists !  You  say  that  the  image  of  man  is  sacred,  that  it 
shall  not  be  defaced  on  a  scaifold,  and  hung  up  on  a  gibbet.  But  is  not 
his  mind  more  sacred  still,  and  shall  that  be  destroyed  for  the  beneivt  of 
humanity?  You  call  an  execution  judicial  murder,  but  we  call  solitary 
confinement  a  life-long  torture.  Yon  stigmatise  the  law  of  the  land  as 
sangninary  and  opposed  to  the  genius  of  Christianity ;  we  say  that  your 
law  is  worse  than  sanguinary,  and  opposed  to  that  spirit  of  mercy  for 
which  you  so  ostentatiously  contend,^* 

Now,  toy  lord,  if  I  Ve  properly  attended  to  your  apeeches  and 
wi'itings,  and  the  speeches  and  writings  of  others  on  this  matter 
of  nmn-killing,  I  have  never  understood  that  it  was  proposed  to 
convert  the  murderer  "into  a  beast," — ^to  debase  his  soul 
"  until  it  ceases  to  be  a  human  soul," — to  destroy  his  *'  sacred  *' 
mind  "  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.*'  I  may  be  wrong  ;  but  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  murderer,  whilst  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  further  mischief — whilst,  iudeed,  he  was  kept  apart  like  a 
human  tattle-snake — should  not  be  debased  into  a  beast ;  it  was 
never  Uiought  of,  if  his  life  was  saved  from  the  hangman,  that  his 
spirit  should  be  murdered  by  his  gaoler. — Certainly,  he  was  to  be 
made  a  slave  for  life ;  but  the  slavery  was  not  to  be  made  so  dark, 
so  lonely,  that  the  wretch  was  not  to  catch  glimpses  of  heaven 
through  it.     What  say  you,  my  loixi  ? 

But  the  great  point  is  this ;  the  great  bungling  is  to  teach 
gentleness  and  mercy  and  kindness  towards  man  and  man  by 
public  killing  !  To  make  the  hangman  the  schoolmaster !  What 
should  we  say  of  a  father  who,  to  teach  his  children  the  sin  of 
picking'pockets,  did  nothing  but  what  is  called,  I  tliink, — ^for  as 
I  once  heard  one  great  author  say  of  another,  my  "knowledge  of 
flash  is  very  superficial," — what  is  called  "draw  the  salt-box?" — 
that  is,  puU  a  handkerchief  out,  without  letting  the  lid  be  heard. 
I  think  this  would  be  about  as  wise  a  plan  to  teach  a  respect  for 
other  people's  pockets,  as  it  is  wise  in  the  employers  of  Jack 
Ketch  to  teach  a  respect  for  other  people's  throats.  I  think  so. 
But  then,  as  I  often  say,  I'm  only  an  ignorant  cabman. 

But  to  go  back  a  little  to  their  **  sickly  sentimentality." 
Depend  upon  it,  some  folks,  if  they  'd  have  had  the  words  would 
have  used  'em  to  any  chicken  heart  who  M  turned  pale  when  the 


»ick  cTAcledithe  )^ii0ft  of  tb0  |)rww*lr-Hir  the  thumb^Ber^w  made 
tl^e  Uood  spirt  from  und^.J^Q  wni^K  He*d  have  been  *'nckly 
.  fien<imQntdl  V  tbeQ»  »»  i\^  (^o^ea  :of  hAngiag  are  now.  TIks 
Jformit^  JPost  \e$,rfi$  its  flatoefs^  «Qd  ite  ftiilB,  and  opena  its  ImmIl-* 
muslin  mouth  against  *' (ue]Uy  .JeiMimeiitalitj;**  and  oven  the 
Gardener  turns  from,  his  tfarnationa  dn4  Ua  rosea^  to  eqiart  at  the 
white-faced  F^^^^knese*.  Be  tMtya, 

"We  have  net  yet  beard  of  anv  ]philanUin)pfe  pemms  having  taken 
these  mai»uders  (tjctHpf]  under  theic  pcotedian.  That  ia  a  sla^s  ci 
civilisation  at  which  we  have  not  at  present  arrived  ;  thot^h,  considei^ 
ina  how  far  Hckfy  setUimetOalil^  is  going  just  now,  there  is  no  knowing 
what  may  happen.  In  the  meanwhiloi  until  wasp-catching  becomes 
penal^  either  legally  or  socially,  we  would  advise  those  who  are  likely 
to  have  anything  eatable  next  autnmn,  to  look  sharp  now." — Gardener^s 
Ohnmicle, 

Mr.  Gardener,  without  ever  dreaming  it,  has  ranged  himself 
along  with  the  rope  party  of  all  times.  For  they  have  always 
ptmished  criminals  as  if  they  were  mere  wasps  ;  as  if  they  were 
altogether  difierent  things  from  the  working  bees  of  the  hive  ;  as  if 
they  were  sent  here,  with  their  stings  ready  made>«to  seiae  upon 
the  honey,  to  kill  the  honey-makers,-~and  for  such  reason  were  to 
he  got  rid  of  by  steel  or  rope.  ♦. 

At  this  very  moment,  my  lord,  writing  here  at  the  Goat  and 
Compasses — ^for  I  'm  obliged,  like  other  writers  I  Ve  h'eard  of,  to 
scribble  in  all  sorts  of  pot-houses  wherever  my  stand  may  be — at 
this  moment,  Jem  Davis  has  read  an  account  of  the  Old  Ba-iey. 
Here  it  is  : —  ^ 

"  The  grand  juiy,  among  many  similar  instances,  have  liad  before 
them  the  case  of  Thomas  Miller  rNo.  34,  Middlesex)  a  ':jiild  of  eight 

years  of  age,  for  stealing  lead  to  tne  value  of ,  with  a  former  con- 

i^ction,  and  the  case  of  two  boys,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  (No.  119, 
Middlesex),  for  stealing  to  the  value  of  one  shilling,  with  a  former 
conviction  against  one  of  them  for  stealing  to  the  i^ue  of  sixpence. 
The  irrationality  of  moving  the  complicated  and  costly  machinery  of 
law  for  the  legal  punishment  (and  for  such  acts)  of  children,  neglected 
and  untaught,  forcibly  impressed  itself  on  the  minds  of  the  grand  jury."' 

Now  Thomas  Miller,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  bom  wasp  ;  and  after  a  few  years*  stealing  about  the  town 
would  have  been  killed,  not  by  Mr.  Gardeners  '*pair  of  entomolo- 
gical forceps,'*  but  by  Mr.  Ketch's  rope.  And  what  "waspa"  have 
not  been  killed !  Wasps  of  courts,  and  alleys  ;  wasps  hatched  to 
pilfer  and  sting ;  wasps  especially  brought  into  the  world  to  rob 
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and  murder  the  honest,  hard-working  creaturea  of  the  hive ! 
Human  insects,  as  different  from  decent  people  as  wasp  from  honey- 
bee !  But  now,  mj  lord,  we  are  beginning  to  £ud  out  our  mistake ; 
to  discoTer  the  ''  irrationality  '*  of  punishing  the  growth  of  our  own 
neglect.  And  therefore,  I  aajj  ^'aiokly  sentimentality'*  must 
protect  ^ese  wasps  ;  seeing  it  is  not  their  fault  if  they  are  not 
turned  into  working-bees.  .  «      . 

Mr«  Carlyle.  however,  is  of  a  different  mind^  I  've  beenrjeading 
bits  of  his  OUwr  Cromwell  in  the  Times,  and  eh !  how  he  does 
lay  about  ihe  men  of  your  party,  my  lord,  the  abolitionists ! 

**  Boi  in  Oliver's  tune,  as  I  say,  there  was  still  belief  in  the  Judgments 
of  God  ;  in  Oliver's  time,  there  was  yet  no  distracted  jaigon  of  *  abolish- 
ing  capital  punishments,'  of  Jean  Jacques  philanthropy,  and  universal 
rosewater,  in  this  world,  still  so  full j>f  sin. 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  great  writer  for  certain ;  nevertheless— but  then, 
I  'm  only  a  cabman — some  of  his  passages  remind  me  of  a  basket 
of  eels  ;  you  can  see  there  *s  wriggling  and  life  in  what  *s  before 
yoU ;  but  for  all  that,  you  are  sometimes  plaguily  puzzled  to  make 
out  the  proper  heads  and  the  proper  tails. 

So,  according  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  these  judgments  of  God  ought  to 
continue  to  be  acted  by  Jack  Ketch.  With  Carlyle  to  hang  is — 
divine  J 

"  Only  in  late  decadent  generations,  fast  hastening  towards  radical 
change,  or  final  perdition ,  can  such  indiscriminate  mashing-up  of  good 
and  evil  into  one  universal  patent-treacle,  and  most  unmedical  electuaiy 
of  Rousseau  sentimentalism,  universal  Pardon  and  Benevolence,  with 
dinner  and  drink,  and  one  cheer  more,  take  effect  in  our  earth.  Elec- 
tuary very  poisonous,  as  sweet  as  it  is,  and  very  nauseous ;  of  which 
Oliver,  happier  than  we^  had  not  yet  heard  the  lightest  intimation, 
[the  author  Jsnows  this]  even  in  dreams." 

When  I  read  this,  Simi  Biggs  eaUed  it  '*  very  starding ;  *'  and 
so  the  sound  of  it — just  the  sound — is  very  startling ;  in  the  same 
way  that  any  man  would  be  very  staitling,  if  he  walked  about 
the  world  with  a  speaking  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  making  a  row 
with  "  how  d'ye  do  ?  '*  **  it 's  a  fine  day,"  *'  what's  o'clock  ?  "— 
things  common-place  enough  when  uttered  like  a  Christian,  but 
to  some  folks  very  startling,  when  turned  inside  out,  and  bellowed 
as  though  every  syllable  had  been  fished  up  from  the  well  of  truth, 
and  was  as  great  a  discovery  as  North  and  South  America* 

And  so,  my  lord,  I  remain. 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

JuNiFEa  Heboehoo. 
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Amxrica:  Its  Rbalities  and  Resourcis:  compTisIng  important  detaik 
OMUMCtMl  wilii  tiie  pretoat  flocnl,  polHieal,  agricaltnnl^  commercial,  and 
fitiaiKial  state  of  tlM  ooimtcjr.  Its  laws  and  caaUnOB,  togetber  with  a  xevieir 
of  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  that  led  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  peace 
of  1814.  The  **  Right  of  Search  *'— The  Texas  and  Oregon  Qnestions^  Scc^ 
&c.    By  Francis  Wtsb,  Esq.  3  vols.  8vo.    London  :  T.  C.  Newby. 

If  any  truth  be  allowed  to  physiognomy  as  regards  man,  surely  the 
same  should  he  allowed  to  booKs ;  and  considering  the  title  page  of  a 
book  as  its  face,  we  may  be  allowed  to  predicate  of  its  contents  and 
style  therefrem.  We  are  not  about  to  enter  upon  the  defence  of  what 
has  been  said  to  be  a  common  mode  of  criticising  books,  but  merely  on  a 
little  theorising  of  our  own.  A  plethoric  countenance  bespeaks  a 
plethoric  habit  of  body,  and  a  stuffed  title-page  indicates  a  tendency 
to  redundancy  in  the  book.  And  we  thiiuc  this  is  verified  in  Mr. 
Wyse*s ;  there  is  a  great  deal  6f  valuable  matter  in  his  book,  but  it  may 
be  questioned  if  it  wouM  not  have  been  more  serviceable  if  it  had  been 
more  compressed :  if  it  had  been  leas  abonndine  fn  dissertation  and 
detail,  and  more  pregnant  with  observation  and  ludgment.  We  must 
however  take  it  as  it  is,  and  we  are  venr  ^lad  to  do  so.  It  contains  an 
immense  deal  of  information  collected  cfnnng  a  long  residence,  and  must 
be  received  as  one  of  the  fairest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  fullest,  accounts  of 
tiie  actual  state  of  the  great  western  nation. 

We  regret  to  say  that  it  is  not  on  the  whole  veiy  favourable  to  the 
Americans  ;  and  although  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  will  strengthen  the 
aristocratic  theory,  yet  tnere  is  much  that  will  prove  there  may  be  a  very 
close  approach  to- pure  democracy,  without  producii^  that  perfection  of 
character  which  has  ever  been  the  aim  of  democratic  philosophy.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wyge*8  testkoony,  there  is  an  amonst  of  open  and  flagi- 
tions  coiraptian  in  public  functionaries,  which  We  had  hitherto  been  led 
to  suppose  could  be  tile  resiiH  only  of  the  noxious  inflnence  of  a  decaying 
monarchy.  And  the  charge  thus  made  receives  a  kind  of  indirect  con- 
firmation,  from  the  threats  lately  used  in  Congress  as  to  the  corruption 
of  the  President  himself, — a  charge  which,  if  ever  made  here  by  any 
crack-brained  opponent,  would  not  find  the  slightest  echo  in  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  the  minister.  There  appears  also  to  be  a  tricking  and 
chicanety,  and  loosenes*  in  the  morality  of  all  classes,  painful  to 
contemplate,  and  wfaiebsho«kl  be  narrowly  weighed  and  attentively  con- 
sidered by  those  who  maintain  that  public  morality  is  the  effect  and  not 
the  origin  of  the  law.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  this  is  not  more  the 
case  than  in  other  commercial  countries:  and  that  if  it  is,  that  it  results 
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rather  from  a  strnggliiig  and  ill-conditioned  youth  than  from  any  ten- 
dency of  free  institntions  to  cause  it  The  extntordinaty  fttimitlus  given 
to  enterprise  and  speenlation  by  their  particnlar  territorial  posxtioh  has 
doubtless  much  to  do  with  it.  We  have  an  eicatti|>le  amongist  ourselYe^^ 
in  the  Jewir,  what  a  peculiar  character  will  be  produced  bjr-circtim^tanc^ 
driving  the  enemies  into  one  channel.  We  place  implicit  con'fidence  hi 
the  generous  tendencies  of  mankind,  and  trust  that  the  enlightemheht  of 
genius,  developing  a  true  religion,  wiU  breed  in  this  great  nation  a  sense 
of  Tight  and  goodness,  for  their  ovrt  sakes,  that  vHll  ultimately  make 
tliem  foremost  amon^  the  regenerated  races  of  mahkind.  They  h&ve 
no  hereditary  prejudices  to  contend  with,  they  are  not  encuinbered  witli 
the  dead  weight  of  ancient  notions,  preventing  their  pursuing  the  right 
Wtty,  when  they  find  it. 

He,  Wyse  has  written  his  book  principally  as  a  guide  to  the  emigrant, 
and  is  exceedinghr  full  in  all  information  relating  to  the  subject.  His 
style  is  remarnlly  plain  and  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not 
destitute  of  a  certain  charm,  arising  from  earnestness  of  purpose,  and 
good  clear  sense.  He  possesses  also  descriptive  powers  that  will  afford 
entertainment  to  the  mere  literaty  reader.  Notwithstanding  the  vast 
number  of  works  by  residents  and  travellers  in  America,  we  do  not 
know  of  one  so  comprehensive  in  its  view,  so  abundant  in  its  details, 
and  on  the  whole  so  temperate  and  concHisive  in  its  observations.  It  is 
a  book  that  it  will  profit  evety  emigrant  and  trader  to  America  to  be 
acquainted  with :  and  must  deeply  interest  ev^ry  intelligent  i-eader 
taking  interest  either  in  the  great  political  questions  connected  with  the 
Oregon  or  Texas  territories,  or  in  the  condition  of  a  race  on  whose 
devel(>pment  the  isokition  of  S6  mai^  political  problems  depend. 


Lmai  o^  tns  Kiiios  ot  Enolani}^  ipaoM  tub  Nouman  CoNQtESt,  with 
'  Anecddtes  of  Iheir  Courts^  now  firat  pt^lished  fbom  ofiicial  t'ecords  and 
otl«r  tuAhentiQ  docttmants.    By  Thomas  Rosooe,  Esq.    Vol.  I.  Post  8vo. 
London:  IlUCblbunu 

It  might  very  well  be  concluded^  on  the  first  sight  of  this  volume, 
that  we  already  knew  enough  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  labours  of  the 
iUust^ous  historians. we  possess,  from  Carte  to  Thierry,  mvust  havQ 
exhausted  it.  Of  the  public  life  and  political  effects  it  is  probalble  that 
we  have  already  a  sufficiency  of  narratives,  but  of  the  private  it  is 
equally  true  we  possess  none.  Whoever  has  read  attentively  the  gneat 
historians  must  be  aware  that  they  have  left  behind  a  vast  mass  of 
details  unsuitable  to  their  views,  and  which  history,  proper,  could  never 
introduce.  Chartularies,  chronicles,  letters,  and  mdireci  evidences  of 
all  kinds,  they  must  and  have  searched,  but  only  for  the  details  or  pur- 
poses of  political  events.  It  is  therefore  rerr  serviceable  as  well  asr 
interesting  to  have  such  works  as  the  one,  lately  reviewed,  by  Mr." 
Wright,  and  the  present  as  illustrations  of  character  and  mannei^  that 
could  never  otherwise  reach  the  general  reader. 
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The  pablic  is'more  particulady  indebted  for  the  present  series  to  the 
tBuccess  of  Miss  StridUand's  ^^  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,"  a 
work  written  with  great  taste  and  research.  It  cannot^  however,  be 
termed  a  servile  following  out  q£  that  lady's  idea,  because  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  Uiere  should  ber  subat^ntiye  and  separate  biographies  of 
the  kings,  as  an  aid  and  addition  to  any.  Qistory  ol  J^landt  AJJ 
biography  must^e  instructive  li  properly  executed,  and.  these  will  be. 
particularly  so,  as  not  only  deireloping  charaeter,  but  as  opening  new 
stores  of  information  relative  to  ancient  manners  and  customs ;  a^erdini^ 
thus  not  only  a  biography  of  the  kings,  but  indireoUy,  if  it  may  be  so. 
^rmed,  a  biography  of  the  nation. 

Mr.Roscoe  s  long  apprenticeship  to  literature,  and  his  devotion  to  liter* 
ature  of  a  kindred  nature,  admirably  £t  him  for  the  task.  It  would 
appear  that  although  not  a  professed  antiquary,  he  has  possessed  himself 
of  documents  either  not  accessible  to,  or  neglected  by  previous  writeirs ; 
and  it  is  certainly  evident  that  of  all  the  known  sources  he  has  amply 
availed  himself.  We  could  have  wished  that  his  style  had  been  less 
ornate  and  fluent ;  that  it  had  &  deeper  shade,  even  of  rust,  and  that  ij^ 
had  not  glittered  with  so  modern  a  burnish.  A  staider  and  stiifer  style^^ 
would  better  have  become  this  dim  and  remote  period.  'A  too  great; 
&miliarit3r  of  style  produces  a  confusion  of  ideas;  and  although  we 
have  nothing  quite  so  outrageous  as  we  once  met  with  in  a  tmn^atien 
of  Plutarch's  Lives,  namely,  that  "Julius  C»sar  leaving  ihe  forum^ 
took  a  hackney-coach  and  proceeded  to  Pompey's  house  ;'*  yet  there  ia 
BO  completely  a  modem  air  thrown  into  the  narrative,  that  we  feel 
inclined  to  say  "  that  Conqueror  was  a  very  pretty  fellow."  Undoubt^ 
edly  matters  and  things  were  as  fresh  and  new  in  the  Conqueror's  days 
as  now,  but  still  it  was  not  in  the  same  kind  of  fashion ;  and  we  cannot 
conceive  him  in  Wellington  boots  and  striped  trousers^  with  fi  S^^^ 
marshal's  hat  and  epaulettes.  Whatever  may  be  thought  on^  tl^  point, 
the  work  is  never  dull,  and  to  those  not  veiy  deeplT  'vier&ttd  ia^itilie 
subject  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  a  History  of -Bnglamd*     "■         \ 


Emilia  Wyndham.    By  the  Author  of  "Two  Old  Men*s  Tales,"  <^ Mount 
Sorel,"  &c.    3  vols.    Post  8vo.    London :  H.  Colbum. 

The  authoress  of  this  romance  (for  that  it  is  a  lady's  writing  we  are 
quite  convinced,  despite  the  thin  pretences  interspersed  through  its  pag^^ 
to  the  contrary), — this  authoress,  we  say,  has  gained  a  considera]bIe  repur 
tation  by  the  publication  of  her  first  novel,  "  Two  Old  Men*s  Tales,*' 
a  tale  of  adultery,  detailed  so  as  to  pourtray  all  the  inelodramaiic 
horrors  possibly  attendant  on  that  crime.  Having  gained  this  reputation 
in;  the  circulating  library,  and  having  also  gained  a  confirmation  of 
it  from  other  dispensers  of  "immortidity,"  we  think  ourselves  bound 
to  examine  into  the  validity  of  these  judgments.  We  cannot  say  we 
agree  with  them,  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  authoress  has 
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a  kind  of  talent  that  raises  her  productions  somewhat  above  the  genciral 
mn  of  novel  writers.  But  that  she  is  wise^  passionate,  or  natural,  we 
most  deny.  She  has  a  coinmon-place  kind  of  good  sense,  is  extremely 
sentimental,  and  occasionally  verv  real.  How  far  these  qualifications 
are  from  true  genius  let  any  reader  judge  by  reading  one  of  her  senti- 
mental scenes,  and  then  perusing  any  truly  passionate  one ;  for  instance, 
let  him  open  anywhere  m  Shakespeare,  and  he  will  immediately  detect 
ihe  false  £om  the  true  :  not  only  in  form  of  language,  Imagination,  or  illus- 
tration— for  of  course  in  those  particulars  there  could  not  be  a  fair  com- 
parison with  any  writer — but  in  the  pure  development  of  human  emotion. 
Let  him  make  the  same  comparison  as  regards  the  justness  of  her 
seasoning,  or  the  strength  of  her  observation,  with  Irving  or  Hood,  or  the 
unknown  author  of  "  Tales  of  a  Voyager,"  and  he  will  immediately 
perceive  how  deficient  in  originality  or  acuteness  the  authoress  of 
'^  Emilia  Wyndham"  is.  Let  the  same  process,  as  regards  what  is 
somewhat  curiously  termed  her  "  natural "  power,  be  tested  by  Fielding 
or  Miss  Austen,  or  even  Mrs.  Gore^  and  it  will  be  immediately  perceived 
th^t  her  pQwer  of  describing  the  real  is  on  a  par  with  her  wisdom  and 
her  passion. 

"  Emilia  Wyndham  "  is  a  popular  novel  because  it  is  an  exciting  novel : 
bat  it  is  by  no  means,  therefore,  a  work  of  genius,  or  to  be  ranked  with 
yforks  of  genius,  any  more  than  the  ''  Castle  Spectre**  shonld  be  with 
«  Hamlet,^'  or  the  "  Man  of  Feeling  "  with  "  Don  Quixote.*'  It  is  but 
a  mere  novel,  and  as  such  rather  injurious  than  otherwise  :  inasmuch 
as  it  falsely  stimulates  the  emotions  by  combinations  and  situations 
which  are  improbable  though  perhaps  not  actually  impossible,  and 
which  are  introduced  and  heightened  lor  the  purpose  of  working  on  the 
l^elings.  All  works  that  merely  stimulate  the  appetite  for  sensation  have 
an  evil  tendency,  because  they  excite  the  feelings  unnecessarily,  and  nature 
always  avenges  this  proceeding  by  a  reaction.  It  is  well  known  that 
persons  particularly  sensitive  to  fictitious  woes,  are  by  no  means  so  to 
real  ones.  The  man  who  could  eloquently  descant  upon  and  delight 
to  picture  in  all  its  horror  Ube  distresses  of  Chatterton  with  the  pen  wet 
in  his  hand,  refused  the  smallest  assistance  to  a  brother  author  similarly 
situated.  And  why  so  ?  Because  the  picture  raised  by  the  one  object  did 
Aot  afEect  him  as  the  other  did,  and  because  sentimentality  has  nothing 
to  do  with  real  feeling.  It  is  a  mere  mirage  arising  from  **  the  heat- 
oppressed  brain,"  and  totally  diflferent  from  the  spwitaneous  offspring 
of  genuine  philanthropy.  To  excite  the  emotions  is  a  yery  common- 
place art :  but  to  correct  the  feelings  by  the  revealment  of  true  wis- 
dom is  the  oj£ce  of  genius.  More  tears  have  been  shed  at  *'  Venice 
Preserved"  and  "Isabella**  than,  perhaps  at  any  of  Shakspeare's  or 
the  great  dramatists' plays ;  but  the  latter  do  more  tnan  fulfil  the  missioa 
of  Holcroft  or  Fitzball ;  they  inform,  enlarge,  and  elevate  the  soul.  We 
learn  to  contemplate  humanity  with  their  eyes;  and  our  vision  is 
informed  with  an  intensity  of  which  we  had  no  previous  idea. 

"  Emilia  Wyndham"  has  no  such  object,  and  the  authoress  has  no  idea 
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of  any  sach  aim.  She  does  all  that  cleverness  can.  She  is  aware  of 
her  own  tendency  to  the  sentimental  and  the  melodramatic,  and  con- 
tinually restrains  with  a  conscioosness  unpleasantly  obyious,  and  with 
a  prosaicness  discordant  to  her  temperament^  the  vdiemence  of  her 
delineations.  She  appears  like  a  formalist  of  the  severest  kind  snper- 
induced  on  a  character  of  great  impulsiveness :  a  Quakeress  with  a 
most  volatile  disposition.  The  consequence  is,  we  have  scenes  of  a 
vehement  kind  interlarded  with  gravest  proprieties  :  the  utmost 
deference  to  established  and  conventional  proprieties,  with  a  continued 
struggle  tq  escape  from  thenu  This  antagonism  of  the  real  and  the 
ideal,  this  making  characters  to  pattern,  and  this  endeavour  to  inform 
them  with  a  will  and  idiosyncracy  of  their  own,  produces  certainly  book'- 
creatures  with  names  and  actions,  but  not  human  beings,  and  must  not 
be  taken  for  delineation  of  human  character.  C<nnmon-place  readers 
take  a  great  deal  on  trust ;  they  have  only  to  have  here  and  there  a  bit 
of  reality,  and  the^  take  all  tne  rest  for  granted.  They  easily  are  led 
to  imagine  the  possibility  of  the  scene,  and  the  writer  has  then  nothin^^ 
to  do  but  to  "  pile  the  agony,*'  and  the  emotion  is  raised :  the  tean 
fall,  and  the  writer's  power  being  felt  in  one  particular,  is  pronounced  a 
genius.  Of  the  utility  of  such  a  process  we  have  abeady  expressed 
enr  opinion.  It  is  the  result  of  a  trick,  and^  like  all  such  results,  in 
the  loi^  run  hardens  instead  of  softens,  misleads  instead  of  instructs^ 
True  tragic  power  lies  much  deeper  tnan  this,  and  never  moves  the 
emotions  without  expanding  the  understanding.  Talent  is  abundant, 
genius  is  rare ;  to  the  latter  we  cannot  devote  too  much  attention,  of 
uie  former  we  cannot  be  too  carefuL  The  one  has  civilised  mankixid ; 
•it  may  be  doubtful  if  the  other  works  not  for  as  much  evil  as  good.  At 
all  events,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  take  care  that  the  authority  of 
genius  is  not  given  falsely  to  products  not  entitled  to  it ;  and  it  is  because 
this  has  been  done,  that  we  are  more  careful  to  record  our  opinion  of 
."  Emilia  Wyndham." 

HisToar  of  Civilisation.  By  William' Ai£XANi>xa  Mackutnok,  F.ILS., 
M.P.  In  2  volumes.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Long- 
mans.    1846. 

The  idea  was  a  happy  one  of  selecting  public  opinion  to  serve  as 
the  thermometer  of  civilisation,  and  this  alone  would  entitle  Mr. 
Mackiimon*s  work  to  an  attentive  pemsal.  But  it  is  not  the  original 
idea  alone  that  is  ingenious :  its  development  exhibits  much  ability, 
and  the  truths  it  teaches  are  conveyed  in  a  terse  and  elegant  style* 
Not  that  we  can  adopt  all  Mr.  Mac^nnon's  views ;  on  several  points 
he  appears  to  us  to  decide  upon  insufficient  data,  and  to  reach  his  con* 
elusions  per  saltum.  He  deals  too  harshly  with  all  the  inferior  forms 
of  civilisation,  and  exaggerates  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  world  by 
the  existing  phasis  of  it.  With  him,  however,  we  acknowledge  that 
great  progress  has  been  made,  and  that  although  we  have  not  as  yet  at 
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our  cwimand  all  tfat  advantages  \viiidk  ke  mgaxds  n»ihii  i^^tsS^il^ 
ntalt  of,  our  a^stem,  it  is  not  to  be  deniiad  that  vre  are  at  leasts' ^Sd^'^ 
hot  way  of  attauoiig  tbem.    This  work  neceasavily  lefads  hittii  W^W 
a  QoaipMhensiTe  Tiew  of  tiie  £E>rtitiM6  of  httmam  sK)dety'«^4o  g\sai^W 
Sgjrpt^  aad  Gjweee,  and  Jftomey  and  piinRke  the  ^read  of  «veft(^f  ^i^ 
knotted  and  tangled  it  finds  its  vr«y  throngh  the  maases  of  ttt^^tnfdd^^ 
ages,  and  oondncts  us  up  to  the  lofty  platform  on  which  we  at  present 
stond.    In  pnrsuing  tlus  eempoand^eenes  ^  discussion  and  narrative, 
the  author  displays  much  reading  and  ability,  and  puts  forward  many 
flound  lenacka  and  e&lighliened  opinions.    But,  tbotroa^ly  to  ^^aa^mi^^ 
hend  noder»  ciTiliaation,   it  'is  kiecessaiy  to  inveBUgste '  f^  tat^He 
mmutely  the  dder  cycles  out  of  which  it  has  proceeded.  '  What  \re 
tkmk  and  know,  and  possess  now,  would  not  be  what  it  is,  were  it  not 
fot  what^was  thought  and  known  and  possessed  foxinetly.    Fully  to 
comprehend,  therefore,  the  history  of  civilisation,  it  is  necessary  tol^t 
thft  v«il  funa  antiquity,  to  studv  <uie  eariy  workiiigs  of  the  spdngs  tiiat 
move  m  atiU ;  not  merely  in  tne  nmfjb.  realisations  presented  by  tiie^ 
fonns  ofancient  sonety,  but  in  the>reeondite  and  profound  sjiecalaifont' 
of  philoaoplran,  the  firaiideai  diadowings  forth  of  what  Was  afiierWatds 
oonverted  into  jHraetioe.    Hereafteo:  Mr.  Mackinnon  may  bestowmore 
afctantittp  on  this  part  of  his  work.    In  the  modem  divisions  th^t«  itr 
vwey  «oaskienble  deveiopment.    The  author  nndertakes  to  in^rj^ret- 
the  histortea  of  England  and  Fiance,  and  of  t^-  othnr  great  kin^dmis; 
on  the  Continent,  and  even  eztrads  his  ezaminati^^n  to  the  at&Hque 
despottsms  of  Asia.    Over  so  vast  a  field  he  eould  only  be  expect»<)  fxt 
^bnoe.    To  deteend  into  mmftftcB,  to  sbady  particular,  to  ei^ter into' 
fkH  tha>wild  and  aimoBtiaiinitely  vaxied  opinions  which  have  >exei>^o$sed 
a  loaning  ijoflnence  on  society,  wouM  have  'been'  a.  task  too  HerotiltiaflL** 
perha|Hi  for  any  one.    Mc  Maddnnon  has  done  wliat  he' -conid^  and ' 
thejxflolt  iaan  inteoBsting  and  usefiil  woik,' interspersed  with -quota- 
tionifnNP  Jthe  ablest  aomors,  and  enlivened  mere,  ei^eially  by  pas- 
sages from  the  poets.    The  water  has  displayed  much  judgment  in  thus 
ha1ii%  jseeoiirse  to  "the  earliest  and  most  popnlar  teadters  of  ^naitland. 
TiMare  is  dfiwi,  tooieaver,  a  philosophy  in  poetry  wfaidi  proflte  ican  inltair^ 
reachi.  '  Thepoet  walks  over  the  sunamts  of  Uungs,  imd  yet  we  m^j^ 
disQesn.'frolB  his  gaki  that  he  has  sometime  or  anotiier  inspected  theil^'  ] 
foimdaiions.    We  highly  approve,  therefore,  of  Mr.  MaielafinoQ^  plan' 
of  caHiiig  in  their  vaticinations  to  his  aid.    The  most'  elaborate  •por-^' 
tioas  of  his  work  are  those  whidi  treat  of  the  histories' and  itttf^ntioas  ,:' 
of^ngibnd  and  France^  in  which,  thoagh  we  might  find  ma^;er  foi* ' 
controvert,  we  likewise  discover  a  great  deal  to  a{^ove.    It  is^ite '  ^ 
li^t  to  call  old  notioois  in  ■  qvestion,  axkd  at  every  step  we  lake*  1ft  ^ 
civilisation  to  cast  our  eyes  backwards,  and  see  how  the  old  l^mdmark^;' 
look  from  our  novel  poBitiim*    The  result  must  always  be  beneficial''' 
upon  the  whole.    Here  and  there  proofs  are  given  of  curious  reading^  - ' 
as  in  the  chapter  on  witchcraft,,  where  the  author  undertakes  to  Ity; 
open  spmorof  the  sad  lapses  of  our  fore£Ei,thei«.    The  remarks  on  Hie-' 


Imiimy  o{  FntiiQe  4ie  partkQlBrl)F.y3hiab}ej  as  tiiey  ieem  to-4»^lals 
^  serieii  ol  political  events,  whiseii  havo  gwieEaliy  been  misrepresexitwi 
by.  Ittstoriaas.  We  behold  sown  broadcast  over  theiuae  of  the  posiv  the 
seeda  «f  evieaia  and  di;8ftaiers  whkih  haare  grown-  up  and  bonMi^liraili 
heneatJi^  /owe  eye«>  and  J/k,  Maekinnon  seema  generally  snxioiMi^o  dnivr 
liberal  infateaeea  ijxaa  the  &cte  nadsr  his  view*  ■       :i 

■J,         1 
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J>i8QqTBUB8  lie  AuvnukUA :  with  an  aeeaanioC  liie  Coast  and  Biv^ril  6^^<»«d 
and  sprveyed  diuriog  the  voya^s  of  HM.S*  <<  Beagte,'*  in  the  ^fisSM  1«99£ 
^8-39-40-41-12-43.  By  command  ef  ibe  Lords  CowsuaimBn^  oS'  the 
Admiralty.  Also  a  narrative  of  Ci^taui  Owjuf  Stahi^t's  vJBSbs.^a  .the 
Islands  in  the  Arafora  Sea-  By  T,  LoaT  SxoKusy  CkHninandei^  &.N» 
London  :  T.  and  W.  Boone.     18461 

Wb  generally  entertaia  extremely  fidse  notions  respecting  the  attentii 
of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  present  age*  Commerce  and  navigiftion 
are  sappoeed  to  have  rendered  ns  familiar  with  the  sorfaoe  of  oar -own 
plaaety  at  least  in  all  its  broad  and  oharacteristic  featnres;?  4md  yet 
there  ace  ^idiole  continents,  onr  acqtonntanoe  with  vhadi  extends  little- 
bey^l  the  sea-coast.  Australia,  for  exam^de,  previously  to  the  last 
sBTveying.  voyage  of  the  ^'Beagle,"  was  in  neaa4y  all  parts  a  lerrtt 
inoo^Ua  at  the  distitnce  ol  a  very  few  miles  inland,  and  in  many^plAceil 
the  shore  line  was  unknown.  Consideiing  Uiat  we  have  been  settled  on 
one  point  at  least  of  the  Continent  for  nearly  sixty  yearS;  thai  ont<  of 
the  great  original  colony  several  smaller  ones  have  spmng  up,  that 
commnnication  is  perpetually  pnsintained  between  them  sad  Ihe-masiher- 
coantiy,  that  fact  might  at  first  appear  incredible.  Bnt  beings  a«l»Htii% 
nation,  we  are  chic%  guided  in  our  undertakings  by  the  pTincq^-  ^, 
utility,  and  would  not.be  at  t^e  expense  of  long  and  laborioas  mustfieys' 
until  the  safety  of  our  shipping  engaged  in  tiie  Australian  tnideqfteittt|>M> 
torilv  required  it.  '       '  •■  ^^ 

The  necessity  for  the  surveys  to  whidi  we  have  alluded  w«s  ially ' 
recognised  in  1837,  when,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wickham,  tlie 
,  ^'  B<^le  "  was  sent  out  to  complete  the  woHl  oonmieBced  seveiial  y«aif» 
'  before.  When  a  portion  of  the  survey  had  been  accomplished,  €^p«ain' 
Wickham  returned,  through  bad  health,  to  England,  and  was  suocei^ed 
\>y  Captain  Lort  Stokes,  Who,  having  effected  the  purpose- of  the  expedi« 
tion,  r^bwcaed  home  also,  to  present  the  public  with  the  Mstory  of  It; 
This  he  has  now  ve^y  dbly  and  satisfactorily  done  in  the  tw^  vwinse^ 
before  U8,ia  which  he  throwanmcit  light  on  the  geokgieal  strttctnre^  ikb 
Australian  continent,  on  the  charfflster  and  mamters  of  the  afoongimd 
inhabitants  by  whom  it  is  peopled^  and  oii  the  progress  and  prospects 
of  our  own  colonies,  which  may  soon  be  expei^ed  to  belt  it  entirely 
round. 

Captain  Stokes  has  selected  the  popular  foim  of  a  discui^e  and  mas-^ 
ceUaiicous  narrative  in  which  to  embody  his- infimiiatioB,  and  will  thua^ 
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m  all  likelihood,  be  extensivdy  read.  By  the  same  pfocess^  however, 
he  has  gneily  incieaeed  the  difficulty  of  the  reviewer,  who  has  to  enter 
into  many  calculations  and  con^arisons,  and  to  institute,  as  it  were, 
original  inquiries  for  himself,  before  he  becomes  mast^  of  the  views 
wluch  the  woric  is  calculated  to  give  birth  to.  Sometimes  our  attention 
is  solicited  by  the  condition  of  the  natives,  whom  we  deeply  commiserate, 
brought  suddenly  into  contact  with  a  colonising  and  conquering  race, 
too  impetuous,  practicid,  and  calculating,  to  reflect  maturely  on  their 
moral  responsibilities,  or  conscientiously  to  perform  their  duties  towards 
the  primary  poaaessors  of  the  soiL  Captam  Stokes  appears,  however^ 
to  be  convinced  that  by  a  judicious  and  humane  system  of  policy  the 
natives  might  be  civilised  and  preserved ;  and  it  would  thereiore  afford 
us  much  satisfaction  to  see  him  promoted  to  some  position  in  Northern  > 
Australia  which  would  enable  him  to  reduce  his  theory  to  practice. 
Others  may  take  the  commercial  view  of  cc^onies  ;  but  to  us  the  para- 
mount duty  of  all  who  make  new  settlements  in  laoids  already  peopled 
■eema  to  be  not  merely  to  attempt,  but  to  achieve,  the  civilisation  of 
the  first  occupants.  The  task,  no  doubt,  is  a  difficult  one,  but  that  it 
may  be  accomplished  we  feel  persuaded ;  and  that  which  with  any 
degree  of  pains  is  practicaUe  ought,  most  assuxediy,  to  be  done,  hk^ 
taking  this  view  of  the  matter  we  are  strongly  siqipovted  by  the  ^ts 
and  reasonings  contained  in  the  last  voyage  of  the  ^Beagle.''  Again 
and  again  wese^eur  countrymen  brought  hce  to  face,  with  the-savs^es, 
nnder  drcumstances  the  most  likely  to  give  rise  to  hostilities,  and  yet 
tiurough  the  judgment,  forbearance,  and  hunKinity  displayed  both  by 
•Seers  and  crew,  the  impression  left  ultimately  on  the  minds  of  the 
AusMlians  must  have  been  highly  favourable  to  their  white  visitors. 
And  this  is  the  more  praiseworthy  in  that  some  few  incidents  occurred 
.which  might,  under  less  skilful  management,  have  led  to  the  most 
deadly  ieuds.  Excited  imd  bewildered  by  the  novel  circumstancea  in 
¥duoh  the  arrival  in  their  country  of  a  strange  race  placed  them,  the 
natives  yielded  to  the  first  impulse  of  man,  and  sought  to4eliver  thenv- 
•elves  from  ihe  intruders  by  the  onployment  of  whatever  force  was  at 
their  command.  This  urged  them,  among  other  things,  to  the  spearing 
o£  Captain  Stokes  himself.  But  when  it  certainly  appeared  from  expe- 
rienoe  that  the  new  comers  were  friends  and  not  enemies,  the  natives^ 
in  neaiiy  all  instimces,  relinquished  their  hostile  desi^s,  and  gave  evi- 
dent tokens  of  a  wish  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  thena. 
Whether  our  future  intercourse  with  the  race  shall  correspond  or  not  to 
yus  auspicious  beginning  will  depend  very  much  on  the  character  of 
the  men  who  may  be  selected  to  watch  over  and  develop  the  resources 
of  eiff  multiplying  and  gro^ng  settlement.  Hitherto  there  haa  beeii, 
we  believe,  no  instance  of  the  appointment  of  a  statesman  to  be 
governor  of  an  infant  colony,  and  yet  no  political  operation  is  more 
delicate  or  difficult  than  that  which  is  intrusted  to  the  leader  of 
such  a  colony.  The  qnread  of  our  external  empire  has  rather  been 
brought  about  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  and  the  daring  enter* 
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prise  of  indivijuals,  than  by  aoy  subtle  or  profotiad  arrangements  of 
policy.  A  rough,  rude,  good  sense  has  no  doubt  been  visible  ;  but  to 
caiTy  the  system  to  perfection  we  must  have  recourse  to  principles 
w^hich  range  higher  than  mere  good  sense,  and  bring  into  play  that 
enlarged  and  generous  statesmanship  which  is  based  exclusively  on 
goodwill  towards  men.  We  refer  to  the  volumes  of  Captain  Stokes 
lor  innumerable  practical  illustrations  of  the  truths  we  have  been 
advancing.  They  are  especially  rich  in  details,  though  the  author  has 
slightly  and  cautiouslv  shadowed  forth  many  theories  which  he  pro- 
bably did  not  think  it  prudent  to  develop  fully.  On  the  subject  of 
steam  navigation  from  Smgaporc  to  Sydney,  by  way  of  Port  Essinton 
and  Torres  Straits,  he  supplies  exceedingly  useful  information  j  and 
when  that  scheme  is  thoroughly  carried  out,  his  work  will  probably 
become  the  manual  of  those  who  undertake  the  voyage.  It  is  ftimisheii 
with  several  very  correct  charts,  and  illustrated  by  graceful  engravings 
and  woodcuts. 


Tre  Iaws  op  the  Right  Honoukablb  Ghobob  CLumiJ^o.     By  Robskt 
Bkll,  Aaih«r  of  <«  The  History  of  Riuaia,''  «  Lives  of  finglish  Poets,''  &&, 
•    post  8vo.    liondon :  Chapman  Sl  Hall. 

A  LiFB  of  Canning  was  a  desideratum  in  our  literature.  He  is 
every  way  entitled  to  a  distinct  biography.  He  was  the  means,  if  not 
the  cause,  pf  many  legislative  enactments,  and  bore  a  prominent  part 
fn  the  business  of  the  state  during  an  eventful  period.  But  he  had  a 
still  greater  claim  to  a  separate  record  and  development  of  his  character. 
He  may  be  esteemed  the  first  man  of  a  class  that  undoubtedly  is  fast 
^vaneing  to  its  proper  importance  in  the  social  scale.  He  was  the  first 
purely  literary  and  intellectual  man  that  became,  solely  by  the  exemis^ 
of  these  means,  prime  minister  of  the  most  practical  and  business^lilee 
government  in  the  world.  It  may  be  said  that  Wolsey  smd  Wentworth 
and  others  advanced  to  that  position  by  their  talents ;  but  they  were 
the  tools  or  the  favourites  of  kings.  Lord  Chatham  and  Sheridan  may 
also  be  cited  as  instances  of  the  same  kind.  But  the  elder  Pitt  advanced 
entirely  by  his  oratory  and  his  political  powers,  and  ^leridan  received 
only  an  inferior  appointment  in  the  short  ministry  of  his  party  ;  Can- 
ning alone  by  his  literary  powers,  for  his  oratory  consisted  more  of 
literary  graces  than  any  profound  political  feeling  or  knowledge.  He 
was  the  first  faint  dawning  of  that  kind  of  rule  which  will  doubtless 
hereafter  have  as  great  efiect  in  other  states  as  it  has  in  France,  He 
was  the  representative,  or  rather  the  outward  symbol,  of  the  lileaary 
and  intellectual  class  ;  and  loomed  forth  a  strange  monstrosity  to  Uie 
old  nobility  and  landed  and^even  monied  interests  of  the  countnr.  In 
his  advancement  might  be  traced,  and  it  was  felt  with  an  instmotive 
horror  by  the  old  powers,  the  destruction  of  the  borough  influenee,  the 
commencement  of  the  resd  power  of  the  many,  and  the  ultimate  oblitocft- 


tioii  of  tlwt'T^aiiift&t  of  mere  ^xterhal  powet  wbicH  h^d  gradually 
dwudled  from  tfa«  poiteession  of  collared  serfs  to  subservient  voters. 

In  this  jKHBt  of  ti«w  the  ^Life  of  Canning'*  is  of  r^al  importance! 
although  the  present  biographer  has  taken  it  up  vith  no  such  idea.;,  on 
the  contrary,  the  earlier  part  of  his  narrative  is  occupied  With  a  very 
aeedleSB  diseertation  on  the  kgitioiacjr  of  his  "birth  and'  hts  hereaitar)r 
connexion  with  the  aristocracy.  ^  With  Mr.  Beirs  liberal  views  it  is 
ffirprising  Mfe  did  not  ftt  once  craim  lor'hith  the  diploma  o^  genius^  an4 
eart  aftide  all  faetitious  endeavours  to  elevate  his  heroi  Hid  conduct  fo 
lu8  mother  was  an  honout  to  him,  not  hecause  she  Was  so  high  in  the 
•octal  scalo,  but  because  she  was  so  low.  A  countiy  actress  of  the  last 
oen4uiy,who  had  failed  m  London,  and,  after  two  or  three  equivocal 
marriages,  became  the  wife  of  a  bankrupt  country  tradesman,  can,  by 
no  force  of  argument,  be  converted  into  a  connexion  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  only  wewiess  is  the  reftt$al  to  give  Canning  thie  full  benefit  of  his 
ovrn  talents.  And  here,  by  the  way,  we  must  say,  we  can  hardly 
think  Mr.  Bell  haS  been  rightly  informed  when  ^he  assures  us  that  a 
great  statosman  could  divulge  his  political  plans  to  any  mother,  much 
moro  such  a  one:  Gracchus  might  to  Cornelia,  but  hardly  Canning  to 
Mrs.  Reddish  ;  of  whom  Mrs.  Hannah  More  said,  it  is  reported,  "She 
is  married,  but  it  seems  there  are  a  bunch  .of  Reddishes." 

Mr.  dell^i  peculiarly  easy  and  agreeable  style  ar^  well  known,  and 
are  ably  manifested  in  the  present  volume^  He  has  been  diligent  in 
collecting  illustrative  anecdotes ;  has  himself  moved  in  political  circles  ; 
and  must  kw^  had  a  poBOnal  glimpse  of  Canning  in  his  later  career ! 
or.  if  not  personally,  at  all  events 'is  familiar  with  his  compeers  smd 
contemporaries.  He  is  intimately  acquainted  with  th^  politics,  litera- 
ture^ and  sentiments  of  the  }ast  half  century,  and  -indeed  haa  a  smack 
and  flavour  of  the  old  and  really  the  past  school^  that  we  shonld  not 
have  e^pectad.  Whatever  opiniona  there  ma^  b»  of  its  political  parti* 
alities^  or  its^  philosophical  tendencies,  every  one  will  rojcnoe  that  it  is 
written  ip  the  easiest  and  mo8t.inadable  of  styles,  and  that  it  ^ves  a 
clear  view  of  the  man  ais  well  as  the  legislator ;  sand  above  all,  that 
it  is  ,a  compact  vjolume,  and  not- a  ponderoas  quarto  stuffed,  with 
state  papers  and  political  dissertations.  We  believe  there  is  not  any 
other  Life  of  Caonii^  extaati  and  are  quite  soise  there  is  none  other  so 
suitable  as  Mr.  Bell's  to  the  times  and  to  the  modem  reader. 


laif&MJOf  TALtt.    By  the  An^or  of  «  Letters  from  the  Biatic.^*    Muifl^y's 
Colonial  Labrary.    S^r.  16mo.    London :  J.  Murray, 

•  Wfe  perfectly  remember  the  sensation  caused  by  the  "  Letters  from 
the  Baltic,"  by  the  authoress  of  this  volume  ^  revealing  as  thev  did 
a  picture  of  middle-age  barbarism  still  to  be  witnessed  in  a  secluded 
nook  of  Northern  Europe.  The  same  observant  touches  of  character. 
Hie  same  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  are  apparent  in  the  present  Tales. 
E^austed  as  the  other  parts  of  Europe  are  by  travellers,  tourists^  and 


novelUt?)  Y^e  sboald  U^nk.  rf^fkr»,.of  lig^  iiter^ture  wwld  rush  ip^ 
these  Tales  for  a  little  noyelty*  Tixe  places  and  personagea  are  drawn 
evidently  from  actual  observation^  and  nave  a  fre&n^es  md  vig<dur)  th& 
result  ef  Bttch  direct  commumcatiQA^  . 

The  grand  subject  of  interest  in,  this  country  seems  to  be  the  wol^ 
and  the  poor  peasant  appears  to  pass  bis  life  in,  fulfilling  botb  the 
literal  ana  metaphorical  trojbb  of  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  dQo^t< 

We^  should  fpr  ourselves  nave  preferred  some  more  "  liettera  from 
Livonia/*  tb^t  we  inight  have  felt  certain  where  facts  ended  and 
imagination  began;  and  we  think  the  lady*s  talents  are  better. dis^ 
played  in  the  narration  of  real  occurrences  than  in  imaginative 
scenes.  She  is  not  without  the  artifice  of  professional  stbry-tellerSj 
but  shines  much  more  in  her  own  clear  and  vivid  narrations.  The 
details,  however,  interwoven  with  the  fictions,  are  exceedingly  interest* 
ihg.  We  read  the  following  several  tii:];ies  over,  scarcely  believing  our 
eye -sight,  and  thinking  that  tlie  date  mnst  be  a  misprint  for  1610.  We 
give  it,  however^  as  it  stands  in  the  book  at  page  129. 

"Two  warlocks  were  executed  in  the  year  1810,  at  Liege^  for 
having  under  the  form  of  ware  wolves,  killed  several  children.  They 
had  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  with  them,  who  completed  ih^ 
Satanic  tne,  and  under  the  form  of  a  raven,  consumed  those  portions 
of  the  pirey  which  the  warlocks  left." — G^iimm's  D&ifitschejk^m^    - 
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BfitLS  ANB  PoNUBGRiNAXiiai  'No»  ¥^I.  and  *Last«  Lv«u ;  and  a  SotrtV 
Traqjedt.  By  Rohi^rt  BeowjiiMG,  Autiior  of  <^  Paraoelfus.''  Mfediom^vO. 
London :  E.  Moxon.  -i  '■*'    • 

Mr.  Brownino  is,  in  (mr  opinion,  a  gireat  poet,  and  it  1$^  probable  he  is 
aiso  a  great  man.  We  say  ibis,  tiSecatise  thet^  6eems  to  be  in  him  a 
thorough  hatred  and  seom  of  the  ad  caf4andttm  school.  ^ He  has  j^e^t 
perceptions  and  conceptions,  afttd  his  delight  is  in  his  owti  ifiigHt,  not  in 
th&  vain  plaudits  of  those  who  mi^ke  Skill  fbr  genius,  and  ^huirt'ness 
fiw  originality.  If  the  compariitive  neglect  of  the  inaiiy  is  displeasing 
to  himy  at  \aU  events,  OoneIaaii|s-like,  ne  will  not  shoW  liiss6ats  f  he 
cannot      •         *  "      -"■''•-    •  •■'■■•    "'"'■/'l  ' '-'^ 

'^  Pat  on  the  gown^  Bti^d  isaked  and  entreat  thetn.^^'         >  v)  !  <  ^ 

He  may  perchance  have  a  touch  too  much,  with  the  proud  Roman,  of 
resting  on  his  own  powers,  and  if  not  despising,  disregarding  his  reader. 
He  Uinjierstaixd^  character  and  h^i^n  omotio^profoundly^and  d^yLneateSi 
it  powerfully.  He  never  aids  the  T^eader- by  narrafivB  or  «btrusion  of 
himself.  There  are  chai'acter,  passion,  and  poetir^  flung  down  oii^he 
paper,  and  it  is  certainly  the  reader *s  fault  or  misfortune  if  he  does  noti 
perceive  them.^  .  The  great  secret  of  his  stre^ngth.and  of  ^\s  hardness  is 
his  utter  want  of  sentimentality.  He  pourtrays  th^  characters  of  men- 
in  all  the  nakedness  and  hideousness  of  true  passion.  He  has  .chosen 
an  age  and  a  country  where  these  kind  of  deyelopments  have  been  mqsty 
or  at  all  events,  best  recorded,  and  we  are  present,  by  his  art,  with  the 
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ml  and  terrific  meii  that  have  been  the  slaves  of  intense  hatred^  ambi- 
Haa,  lust,  aod  ef  all  the  impulses  of  tmrestramed  htiBsan  natiire.  WiMa 
goodness  does  ajppeor  amongst  soch  a  cvew,  it  is  el  the  genuine  and 
anffelic  kind,  as  it  mnsi  be. 

In  hisioiy  one  reads  of  the  actions  of  sadb  moAi  and  with  bot  a  kail 
belief  in  the  trath  of  the  narration ;  but  the  diamatist  {proves  its^xiqteDce 
"with  appalling  force.  Mr.  Browiuqg  is  deeplf  iaibu«d  and  i&foi»ied 
with  the  spirit  of  the  middle  i^ ;  and  he  has  a  greai  idea»  whieh,  in 
the  play  of  "  Loria^*'  he  noblj  realises.  It  is  the  conflict  of  mind  and 
maiter»  of  will  and  intellect. 

^  Brate  force  shall  not  nde  Florence  1  Intellect 
May  nde  her^  bad  or  good,  as  chance  supplies  ; 
But  intellect  it  shall  be^  pure  if  bad.'* 

The  ^  Sours  Traeedy"  is  one  of  the  most  intensely  dmmatic  worksr 
ever  penned.  The  deepest  emotions  and  the  nicest  txtnts  of  eharacfer 
are  developed  bv  the  mere  external  condact  and  expression.  The  villain 
of  the  piece  is  a  thorongii  human  viHsin,  and  the  mifoldmg  his  villany 
is  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  degmdattons  and  weakness  of  human 
nature.  The  truly  good  and  the  noble  are  equally  powerfully  pourtrayed, 
and  Mr.  Browning  has  fulfilled  the  missi<m  of  the  poet  and  the  druna- 
tist  by  giving  new  and  valuable  illustrations  of  our  numan  nature.  The 
theatre  and  Mr.  Browning^s  dramas  are  never  likely  to  come  in  con- 
tact ;  not  at  all  events  until^  as  in  the  early  days  of  our  true  drama,  the 
most  refined  minds,  and  therefore  the  eomparativehr  few,  again  visit  the 
playhouse  as  a  place  to  study  nature  and  philosophy.  The  high  drama 
was  always  played  in  its  entirety,  and  always  must  be,  to  the  reflecting 
few.  When  we  have  another  "Globe*'  or  " Blackfriars,'*  containing 
a  few  hundred  cultivated  spectators,  Mr.  Browning's  dramas  may  be 
performed, 

Thb  Blaor  Gowir  Papers.  1^  L.  MAUtorrs.  2  vols*  Post  8vo.   iiondon : 

Wuej  and  Pntnam. 

^  These  two  volumes  are  a  strange  mixture  of  Italia^  and  American 
life ;  and  we  can  only  solve  the  mystery  by  supposing  that  an  Italian 
emigrated  to  America,  and  so  gathered  'observations  in  both  coun- 
tries. It  would  not  be  hazarding  much  to  suspect  that  political  reasons 
had  induced  the  author  to  travel,  for  we  find  a  continued  run  of  sly 
sarcasm  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy,  and  an  activity  and  energy  of 
thought  that  seem  exceedingly  likely  to  arise  from  political  feSfing. 
Whatever  may  have  given  rise  to  the  present  tales,  they  seem  to  present 
very  truthful  and  characteristic  illustrations  of  Italy  as  it  really  is ;  and 
a  very  different  Italy  does  it  show  from  that  presented  by  our  antiqua- 
rian travellers  or  romantic  young  ladies.  Priest-ridden,  soldier-ridden, 
and  statesman*riddeB,  it  seems  irredeemably  sunk  as  a  nation.  Who- 
ever takes  an  interest  in  it  will  not  find  his  time  thrown  away  in 
looking  into  iheso  ifiustraUoBS  of  its  preBsnt  condition. 
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Tm  ^SEUhTwJsmmm  Fbohich  Gmmmmam.    By  J.  TovKRUBy  Fzcndi  MaBt0» 
at  Wtatauostor  School,  &e.    fart  I.    I>.  Nutt 

CntTAiNLT,  the  French,  of  all  languages,  either  living  or  dead,  is 
either  the  most  emhamsBing,  or  the  most  aceemmodafing ;  eyeij 
teiidier  <rf  it  hlrnfig  a  enmmar  of  his  tmn,  and  deehning  the  impossi** 
htlity  ef  teaching  it  from  any  other.  The  only  novelty  that  Mr. 
Toarri^r  aims  at,  is  teaching  by  instaisients, — ^his  work  being  seria}, 
ea<^  part  of  iq>eeeh  claiming  a  s^rste  jponf.  Judging  from  the  single 
specimen  before  us,  the  work  is  well  conceived,  and  its  exeeuticm 
betrays  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
when  completed',  be  a  stock-book.  We,  however,  question  the  utility 
of  its  piece-meal  pubKcation,  for  in  the  ^rt  before  us,  professing  to  treat 
exduiivefy  of  articles,  one  of  the  exercises  commences,  "  tPai  ecrit,*^ 
^c  Now,  to  £nd  these  words  with  a  knowledge  of  their  import,  it  is 
obviously  necessary  that  the  pupil  should  know  something  of  verbi 
besides  articles ;  therefore  pails  5  and  6,  which  treat  on  ''  the  verb," 
are,  in  contradiction  to  Mr.  Tourrier*s  own  theory,  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  part  1.  The  same  objection  applies  to  adjectives^ 
which  are  introduced  before  the  pupil  has  found  out  what  an  adjective  is* 


Hum  ON  THs  Study  of  the  Law.  For  the  practical  Guidance  of  articled 
and  unartieled  Qerks.  By  Feancis  Edward  Slack.  Post  8to« 
Crockford. 

Thesx  **  Hints  "  are  intended  to  stir  up  the  juvenile  ambition  of 
the  young  attorney's  clerk,  by  stimulating  him  to  methodical  study, 
and  unremitting  application  to  his  duties.  The  author  instances  six 
(and  he  might  wiUi  very  little  research  have  trebled  his  list)  attorneys* 
clerks,  *^  humble  servers  of  writs  and  engrossers  of  deeds,  including 
the  ancestors  of  Lords  Kenyon,  Tenterden,  Ashburton,  and  Hardwicke^ 
who  have  achieved  the  highest  honours  from  so  low  a  commencement ; 
and  points  to  the  names  of  Denman.  and  Brougbam^  who  have  from  a 
comparatively  humble  origin  *'  soared  alofi;  into  the  brightest  circles  of 
nobUity,"  All  this  is  very  weU^  and  the  object  of  the  writer  no  doubt 
praiseworthy,  and  if  it  will  only  persuade  the  young  gentlemen 
to  attend  to  their  business,  we  may  f(M-give  them  the  delusion  of 
exchanging  some  of  these  days  their  hard  stoc^  for  the  comfortable 
woolsack  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

While  on  the  subject  of  "  Lawyers'  Clerks,"  we  should  be  sorry  to 
let  an  opportunity  sli^  of  speaking  a  word  in  season  for  an  intelligent 
and,  taking  all  things  mto  account,  a  deserving  body  of  men.  Of  all  tbe 
"  working  "  (and  well  do  they  merit  thai  distinction)  classes,  they  are 
the  worst  paid,  and  hardest  worked.  With  more  confidence  reposed 
in  (hem  than  other  operatives,  they  have  stronger  inducements  and 
more  frequent  opportunities  to  betray  their  employers'  interesl^;  and 
yet,  as  a  class  they  are  neither  dishonest  nor  unfaithful :  whue  they 
are  expected  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  geotlen^a,  tjieir  means  of 
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doing  80  dewnd,  M  Uie  anthor  inxlj  obserres,  <m  ^'  the  iacome  of  a 
lazy  and  han-worldBg  journeyman  tailor ;''  tbeir  very  bread  depending 
on  their  sobriety,  they  are  exposed  to  exhausting  mental  and  bodily 
toil,  sedentaiy  occupation,  late  hours,  and  other  provocatives  to  stimn* 
lants.  The  author^s  intentions  are  good  towards  the  clerks  aa  exhort* 
ing  them  to  mental  discipline  and  professional  exertions,  but  he 
would  however  have  done  them  more  serviee  had  he  jfirsl  awoke  th«r 
employers  to  a  sense  of  what  waa  due  from  them.  If  lawyers  took  only 
that  one-sided  view  of  the  case  that  thev,  as  well  as  most  other  human 
beings,  are  most  prone  to, — that  which  involves  their  own  interests 
only,  they  would  employ  none  but  clerks  of  ability,  industry,  and 
sound  principles.  But  to  secure  such  men  they  must  pay  them  saaaries 
at  least  equiu  to  the  hire  of  mechanics  who  wield  the  hammer  or  ply 
the  needle :  competent  clerks  may  be  found  for  twelve  or  fifteen  shillings 
a  week,  and  these  are  expected  to  appear  in  a  decent  coat,  and  a  dean 
shirt ;  and  for  double  that  sum,  men  of  education  and  abiUtjf^  are-*- 
content  we  ^iU  not  say,  but — ^necessitated  to  work,  and  sometimes  at 
employment  requiring  as  much  "  head-pifco  *'  as  would  qualify  a 
state  subaltern  receiving  his  hundreds  or  thousands  from  the  public 
purse.  Let  the  labourer  have  his  hire^  whether  he  sweats  at  the 
plough,  the  forge,  or  the  desk,  is  the  principle  we  would  inculcate  to 
all  men,  at  all  seasons. 

In  spite  of  his  scant  salary,  the  attorney's  clerk  has  opportunities 
for  his  self  advancement,  which  this  little  book  well  and  cheeringly 
demonstrates,  and  as  such  is  well  worthy  the  attentive  perusal  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Mr.  Slack,  although  more  often  in 
the  didactic  vein,  is  not  slack  in  a  certain  dry  sort  of  humour — albeit 
it  smacks  somewhat  of  the  parchment.  He  seems  to  have  what  is 
technically  called  '*  a  nose  "  for  a  hard  point  Amongst  those  cruel 
cases  which  come  under  this  denomination,  the  reader  may  recreate 
himself  with  the  following : — '^  Successful  fraud  by  a  particular  friend  ** 
(particular  friends  have  at  times  a  wonderful  knack  at  this  trick). 
**'  Attorney  abandoning  client's  cause  because  his  client  could  not  find 
money  to  pay  counsel's  fees  with  "  (the  hardness  of  this  point  lay 
xather  we  should  think  with  the  client  than  the  lawyer).  "  Larceny 
by  servant  stealing  master's  potatoes  to  feed  his  masters  own  pigs^* 
(What  a  ninny  I).  "  Robbeiy  of  a  scarecrow  of  its  hat,  and  leaving  the 
robber's  own  in  its  stead.'^  finder  the  head  of  "  How  the  student  may 
test  his  learning  and  skill,"  we  have  another  knotty  point  in  '*  The 
grievance  of  a  poor  coal-hauler.  False  warranty  of  a  donkey  of  uncom- 
mon parts.'*  We  hope  the  defendant  was  well  punished  ;  nothing  is 
more  common  than  this  offence  ;  these  "  donkeys  of  uncommon 
parts  "  have  become  both  in  literature  and  politics  a  crying  nuisance, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  attorneys  have  got  hold  of  them ;  we 
would  not  be  so  hard  upon  them  ail  to  wish  them  a  worse  fate. 


^asowi  Bmisavar  akv  vrkma,  rminTBRf,  wsimmmb* 
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